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PREFATORY    NOTE 


After  a  long  and  tedious  delay,  arising,  primarily,  from  our  long-continued  illness,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  tlie  closing  sheets  of  the  twenty-second  volume  ; 
and  we  do  so  with  unusual  pleasure,  both  because  of  the  termination  of  this  portion  of  our  labors 
and  of  the  promise  which  we  have  of  opening  the  new  volume  with  brighter  prospects  than  we 
liave  ever  before  enjoyed. 

We  thank  our  readers  for  their  indulgence,  and  earnestly  bespeak  for  tlie  Magazine  their  con- 
tinued support ;  and  we  promise,  as  far  as  our  impaired  health  shall'  permit,  to  make  the  work 
more  acceptable  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

MoRiiisANiA,  June  20,  1874.  Henry  B.  Dawson. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Wc  are  obliged  to  throw  ourself  on  the  indulgence  of  our  subscribers,  on  tlie  matter  of  the 
Index  of  the  last  volume,  which  was  promised  to  be  sent  with  this  number.  The  making  of  In- 
dices is  a  work  which  has  always  seriously  tried  our  nervous  system  ;  and  we  have  not  felt  strong 
enough  to  complete  the  one  before  us,  in  season  for  this  number,  without  hazarding  too  much. 
We  trust,  therefore,  our  subscribers  will  pardon  the  delay  until  |^tlie  issue  of  the  August  number, 
by  whicli  time  we  hope  to  present  it,  complete. 

The  August  number  will  contain  the  second  of  Major  Douglass's  Lectures  on  the  War  on  the 
Xifigara  frontier,  embracing  a  graphic  description  of  the  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  with  an  elaborr 
ate  ]\rap.  It  will  also,  contain  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Randall's  Peminiscences  of  Chenango-county, 
New  Torlc, ;  of  President  Tuttle's  elaborate'paper  on  The  Western  States  of  the  Great  Valley,  andj 
the  cause  of  their  pros'perity  ;  and  of  General  Ethan  Allen's  Essay  on  the  Universal  Plenitudh  of 
Being  amd.  on  the  Nocture  and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  together  with  other  liistorical 
papers  of  interest  aud  importance.  - 
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l.—REJmNISGEJN'GES    OF    THE!    CAM- 
PAIGN OF  IS  14,  ON  THE  NIAGA- 
RA FRONTIER. 

From  the  papers  op  the  late  David  B.  Doug- 
lass, LL.D.,  FORMERLY  CaPTAIN  OP  ENGIN- 
EERS, U.S.  A.;  COMMUNICATED  BY  HIS  CHIL- 
DREN, FOR    PUBLICATION    IN    ThE    HISTORICAL 

Magazine. 
[The  author  of  the  following  Lectarea,  Major  David  B. 
Douglass,  was  a  native  of  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1790.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale-college,  in  1813;  entered  the  Army,  as 
Second-lieutenant  of  Engineers;  and  was  stationed  at 
West  Point.  In  the  Summer  of  1814,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Niagara  frontier,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  part, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Battle  of  Niagara.  In  the  subse- 
quent defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  August  and  September,  he 
distinguished  himself,  and  was,  at  once,  promoted  to  a 
First-lieutenancy,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Captain. 

He  was  ordered  to  West  Point,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1815,  and  made  Assistant-professor  of  Natural  and  Exper- 
imental Philosophy. 

In  1819,  he  acted,  during  the  Summer  recess,  as  Astro- 
nomical Surveyor  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  from  Niag- 
ara to  Detroit ;  and,  in  the  Summer  of  1820,  he  accompa- 
nied Governor  Cass,  in  a  similar  capacity,  to  the  Northwest. 
In  August,  of  the  same  year,  while  on  this  duty,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  professorship  of  Mathematics,  in  the 
Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Professor  Andrew  Blllcott,  with  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  Army.  In  1823,  he  was  transferred, 
at  his  own  desire,  to  the  Professorship  of  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Engineering. 

The  science  of  Engineering  was  then  n«w,  in  this  coun- 
try; and  few  great  works  had  been  executed.  He  devot- 
ed himself  to  it,  with  unsparing  energy,  and  soon  acquir- 
ed a  wide  reputation.  Many  advantageous  offers  were 
made  him ;  but  he  chose  to  remain  at  West  Point.  He 
was,  however,  employed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  Summer  recesses,  from  1826  to  1830,  as  a  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  and  charged  with  the  surveys  of  several 
of  the  more  diflBcult  parts,  in  its  system  of  public  works. 

In  1831,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  became  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Morris  Canal,  residing  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1832,  he  was  appointed  Prol  essor  of  Civil  Architec- 
ture, in  the  new  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
prepared  the  designs  for  its  building,  opposite  Washing- 
ton-square. 
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In  June,  1833,  he  commenced  his  surveys  for  the  great 
work  of  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with  water ;  and,, 
in  November,  he  submitted  his  first  Report,  demonstrat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  such  a  supply,  and  showing  how  to 
obtain  it,  from  the  Croton-river.  He  reviewed  hie  surveys, 
in  1834,  and  prepared  plans  and  estimates  for  the  city  au- 
thorities; and,  the  next  Spring,  it  was  determined,  by  a 
vote  of  the  citizens,  that  the  aqueduct  should  be  built. 
Waler  Commissioners  were  appointed;  and  Major  Doug- 
lass was,  at  once,  elected  Chief  Engineer,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  out,  minutely,  the  line  of  the  Acqnednct,  and  to 
complete  his  plans.  He  had  accomplished  hia  preliminary 
work  when  he  wa«||Buperseded. 

In  1839,  he  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

In  1840,  he  was  elected  President  of  Kenyon-college, 
Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambler,  in  the  Spring  of  1841.  He 
withdrew  from  this  oflice,  in  1844,  and  returned  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York. 

In  1845-6,  he  laid  out  the  Cemetery,  at  Albany ;  and,  in 
1847,  he  was  employed  in  developing  the  landscape  features 
of  Staten  Island.  In  1848,  he  laid  out  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery, at  Quebec ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in. 
Hobart-college,  at  Geneva,  New  York.  He  accepted  the 
oflBce,  and  entered  upon  its  duties,  in  October;  and,  on  the- 
nineteenth  of  October,  1849,  he  died.* 

These  Lectures  were  prepared  with  great  care  and  first 
delivered,  in  1840,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  In  the  Winter  of  1845,  after  a  rigid 
revision,  they  were  repeated  before  the  Young  Men's  As- 
sociation, at  Albany  ;  and,  afterwards,  at  the  request  of 
"numerous  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
"ture,"  they  were  again  delivered,  in  the  Assembly- 
chamber,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  same  city.  They  were 
also  delivered  at  Troy  and  at  New  Haven,  during  the 
same  Winter.  In  the  early  part  of  1849,  they  ere  deliv- 
ered at  Buffalo  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  ere  read 
elsewhere,  at  different  times. 

The  introductory  remarks,  preceding  the  first  Lecture, 
varied  as  the  audiences  varied  ;  and,  sometimes,  the  local- 
ity called  out,  from  the  author,  some  allusien  to  the  past, 
either  of  the  place  or  of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  Lecture  itself.  The  particular  "Introduction  " 
which  has  been  employed  in  this  publication  is  that  which 
was  used  at  New  Haven,  In  the  Spring  of  1846. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclo- 
pedia for  the  above  sketch  of  Major  Douglass's  life  and 
services. — Editob. 
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It  is  believed  that  few  papers,  conceming  the  War  of 
1812,  possess  greater  interest  aud  importance,  as  material 
for  history,  than  these  Lectures  ;  and  it  affords  us  much 
pleasure  that  The  Historical  Magazine  has  been  per- 
mitted to  present  them  to  its  readers,  in  the  first  publica- 
tion of  them.— Editor.] 

LECTURE  FIRST. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  Managers  of  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  I  am  to  give  you,  in  this  and 
the  following  Lectures,  some  account  of  the 
military  scenes  and  events  of  the  Campaign  of 
1814,  on  the  Niagara. 

And,  in  recurring  to  these  reminiscences  of 
my  early  professional  life,  I  must  be  permitted, 
in  the  outset,  to  express  the  deep  emotion  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  New 
Haven  audience ;  for  it  was  here,  in  this  city, 
in  the  midst  of  associations  which  I  dearly  love 
to  cherish,  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  professional  soldier,  and  received  a 
large  portion  of  the  impressions  which,  wheth- 
er in  that  profession  or  out  of  it,  have  given  a 
•character  and  coloring  to  my  whole  subse- 
quent life.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1813,  duiing  the 
pendency  of  the  War — those  will  remember, 
whose  recollections  go  back  to  that  period. 
Large  armies,  drawn  from  the  population  of 
different  districts  of  our  country,  were  in  the 
fields  nearly  the  whole  of  our  immense  frontier 
was  the  theatre  of  actual  War ;  the  mails  were 
loaded  down  and  the  press  teemed  with  the 
stirring  events  of  both  pleasing  and  painful  in- 
terest passing  around  us.  A  very  high  degree 
of  miiitary  feeling  pervaded  the  whole  country, 
TEven  this  city,  threatened  witli  attack  from  the 
"British  Squadron  blockading  New  London  and, 
sometimes,  making  its  appearance  further  down 
the  Sound,  had  its  elite  organized  for  instant 
rservice;  and  the  sti-eets  wore  an  appearance  not 
■unlike  that  of  a  frontier  town.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  such  influences,  and  with  a 
mind  naturally  predisposed  to  military  enter- 
prise, I  should  have  adopted  that  as  the  profes- 
sion of  my  life. 

With  an  education  u?uch  superior  to  that  of 
most  aspirants  of  that  period,  I  aspired,  of 
-course,  to  the  higher  department  of  the  service 
— the  Corps  of  Engineers ;  and  my  application 
V7as  80  favored,  by  this  circumstance,  that,  thir- 
ty days  after  I  received  my  degree  from  Presi- 
dent D wight,  in  the  Church  across  the  Green,  I 
was  a  Second-lieutenant  of  that  Corps.  Near- 
ly all  the  events  then  of  which  I  am  to  speak, 
happened  within  a  short  year  from  the  ter- 
mination of  my  College-life ;  and,  amidst  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  year,  how 
often  did  my  thoughts  revert  back  to  the  quiet 
retreats   of    Yale-college,  scarcely    able,  in   so 


great  a  change  of  scene,  to  realize  my  own  per- 
sonal identity. 

The  human  race,  it  has  been  philosophically 
remarked,  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  sense, 
collectively,  as  an  individual  man  ;  having  had 
its  infancy,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  its 
progress  from  youth  to  manhood,  marked  by 
the  gradual  development  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  in  after  times ;  and  its  fall  ma- 
turity consummated,  or  yet  to  be  consummated, 
at  some  later  j)eriod.  Whether  the  race  is 
destined  still  to  go  on,  progressively,  to  some  ul- 
terior state  of  advancement,  or,  like  its  parallel, 
in  human  life,  to  sink,  back  agam,  through  the 
phases  of  a  descending  scale,  to  a  second  child- 
hood ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  it  has,  or 
has  not,  yet  passed  its  grand  climacteric,  are 
questions  which  time  only  can  solve.  The  an- 
alogy might  not  hold  good,  in  every  particular, 
and  yet  be  true  and  instructive,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  in  the  main. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  obvious  appli- 
cation of  the  same  idea,  not  to  the  race,  collec- 
tively, but  to  the  particular  States  and  Nations 
into  which  it  has  been  distributed.  This  is  a 
most  natural  thought.  The  mind,  ol  its  own 
accord,  and  almost  without  any  external  sug- 
gestion, invests  Nations  with  the  attributes  of 
individual  and  personal  character.  We  trace 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  birth ;  we 
follow  them,  in  their  growth  and  progress, 
from  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy, 
to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  mature  age ;  we 
contemplate  their  gradual  improvement  in 
knowledge,  refinement,  letters,  and  the  liberal 
arts ;  we  discriminate  among  them,  as  among 
individuals,  diversities  of  character  ;  and  we 
are  not  slow  in  detecting  those  particularities 
of  circumstance  and  condition  which  may 
have  operated  in  producing  those  diversities. 
Finally,  we  follow  those  that  have  passed  it, 
through  the  period  of  their  greatest  develop- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  too,  through  the  successive 
stages  of  the  inverted  series  of  their  decline 
and  fall ;  and  only  turn  from  the  contemplation, 
at  last,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
passed  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  places  which 
once  knew  them  know  them  no  more. 

Regarding,  in  this  aspect,  the  individuality  of 
the  social  and  political  state,  it  follows,  natur- 
ally— and  history  abundantly  sustains  it,  as  part 
of  the  constitution  of  things  in  which  we  live 
— that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  here  in  a 
disciplinary  state.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  existence,  they  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  hands, 
and  sometimes  under  the  rod,  of  the  school- 
master, receiving,  in  some  sense,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  an  education  ;  having  before  them  op- 
portunities, to  be  improved  or  neglected,  for 
the  culture  of  the  powers  and  susceptibilities 
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■of  the  common  mind;  for  the  cultivation  of 
riglit  moral  impulses — right  practical  habits; 
and,  in  short,  for  the  formation  of  a  moral  ar.d 
intellectual  character,  suited  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  dignity  of  after  life.  Even  at  ma- 
ture age,  instruction  is  not  discontinued.  The 
whole  of  the  life  of  an  individual  man  is  but 
an  education ;  and  a  Nation,  with  its  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  other  nations 
to  guide,  instruct,  reprove,  and  warn,  can 
never  be  without  something  to  learn.  Nor  can 
mich  lessons  be  neglected,  nor  such  opportuni- 
ties abused,  with  impunity,  any  more  by  nations 
than  by  individuals.  The  retributions  of  the 
former  are,  indeed,  temporal,  but  not,  therefore, 
the  less  certain. 

The  interest  of  these  remarks,  on  the  present 
occasion,  arises  from  their  application  to  our 
own  particular  circumstances,  as  a  nation.  In 
the  scale  of  history,  we  have  passed  but  a  very 
brief  period  since  the  beginning  of  our  politi- 
cal existence — not  mere  than  sufficient,  ordin- 
arily, to  have  brought  us  across  the  threshold 
of  our  pupilage — and  yet  we  are  already  filling 
no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  community  of 
nations.  This  rapid  acquisition  of  power, 
station,  and  inflaeuce  suggests  a  peculiar  ne- 
cessity for  our  looking  well  to  our  ways,  and 
treasuring  up,  only  the  more  carefully,  the  fruits 
of  our  past  experience,  for  our  guidance  in 
future.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  like 
other  children  of  prosperity,  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  exult  in  the  brilliancy  of  our  suc- 
cess than  to  draw  a  moral  lesson  from  it — like 
them,  too  apt,  in  the  ardor  of  our  pursuit  of 
what  is  present  and  future,  to  forget  what  is 
past.  A  single  fact  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  will  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  this  remark. 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  requested  by  an  in- 
stitution, in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  throw  to- 
gether, in  the  form  of  a  Lecture,  my  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  Niagara  Campaign.  As 
I  was  very  young,  at  the  epoch  of  that  Cam- 
IDaign,  I  naturally  looked  around,  with  a  view 
to  meet  this  request,  for  such  documents  and 
memoirs  as,  it  was  reasonable  to  believe,  had 
been  published  on  the  subject;  and,  to  my 
amazement,  I  found  none — except  the  brief  and 
hasty  despatches  of  the  different  commanders, 
written  at  the  moment,  there  was  nothing. 
Not  only  the  Niagara  Campaign,  but  the  whole 
War — I  speak  of  its  military  events — was  al- 
ready passed,  or  rapidly  passing,  into  oblivion, 
except  to  those  who  had  been  personally  con- 
nected with  it.  To  myself,  the  events  of  the 
Niagara  Campaign  were,  generally,  very  famil- 
iar ;  but,  having  derived  my  knowledge  oi  them 
from  my  participation  in  them  and  my  personal 
intercourse  with  my  brother  officers,  I  was  not, 


until  I  made  the  inquiry,  aware  how  very  great 
was  the  deficiency  of  historic  records  to  tlie 
world  at  large. 

Surely  there  was  something  wrong  here :  there 
must  have  been  some  defect,  either  of  national 
feeling  or  of  historic  interest,  to  account  lor 
such  a  deficiency.  The  War  was  not  a  small 
one.  lb  was  fought  against  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  the  globe;  it  occupied 
three  Campaigns;  it  called  forth  the  active  en- 
ergies of  the  whole  country;  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  our  whole  inland  and  maritime 
frontier.  Military  operations  of  great  scope 
and  compass  were  embraced  in  it ;  many  des- 
perate battles  fought — sometimes  attended  with 
defeat,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  valuable  and 
instructive,  as  matter  of  experience,  on  that  ac- 
count; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  contests  well  sus- 
tained, and  some  fairly  to  be  claimed  as  victo- 
ries gained. 

There  was  surely  no  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and  yet,  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  no  historian  had  been  found  to  record 
these  events,  either  for  the  honor  of  the  counlry 
or  its  guidance  in  a  future  War,  Even  the 
Regiments  which  fought  on  our  side  had  been 
dismembered,  broken  up,  and  scattered,  and 
the  record  of  their  respective  achievements  ut- 
terly lost ;  while  those  that  fought  against  us 
had  been  enriched  with  every  species  of  armo- 
rial honor;  and,  even  to  this  hour,  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  they  appear,  to  be 
quartered,  they  are  paraded  under  the  historic 
memorials  of  our  Niaqaba,  our  Fort  Erie,  our 
Plattsburg,  and  our  Baltimore,  in  common 
with  those  of  Vittoria,  Salamanca,  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  find  an  excuse 
for  the  indifference,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
in  the  errors  and  disasters  of  the  War,  as  if 
the  national  pride  might  be  wounded  by  an 
impartial  narrative.  Such  a  sentiment  has,  not 
uufrequently,  been  expressed  in  my  hearing; 
but  can  it  be  needful  to  repel  it,  on  this  occa- 
sion and  before  this  audience  ?  If  it  were  well- 
founded,  how  weak  would  it  be  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  lessons  of  experience  from  any  consider- 
ation of  this  kind.  In  the  discipline  of  com- 
mon life,  our  most  useful  lessons  are  often  drawn 
from  our  most  painful  experiences ;  and,  in  the 
complicated  operations  of  War,  neither  the 
esprit  de  corps  nor  the  higher  tactics  are  to  be 
acquired  without  severe  conflicts  and  some  hu- 
miliating trials  of  disaster  and  defeat.  If  the 
fact  were,  indeed,  as  the  objectors  represent,  it 
would  be  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  make  it 
matter  of  history,  that  we  might  be  guarded 
against  the  like  disasters,  in  future — for  history 
is  the  memory  of  the  State. 
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But  the  fact  is  not  so :  the  early  Campaigus 
of  the  War  were,  undoubtedly,  disastrous ;  but 
could  it  have  beeu  expected  otherwise?  A 
Peace,  scarcely  interrupted  for  thirty  years, 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  the  experi- 
ence acquired  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ; 
80  that  we  had  not  only  soldiers  to  raise  and 
train,  and  stores  to  provide,  but  Staff  depart- 
ments, of  all  kinds,  to  create;  arsenals  ancl  de- 
pots to  organize ;  frontiers  to  entrench  and 
lortify  ;  and,  a1:)0ve  all,  to  acquire  that  system- 
atic unity  of  action,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  military  operations  of  the 
State.  These  things  are  the  work  of  much 
time.  A  resolve  of  Congress  may  call  into  ser- 
vice a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  a  very  short 
time  would  suffice,  with  good  drill-masters, 
to  give  them  elementary  discipline.  But  of 
what  avail  would  it  all  be,  without  the  higher 
discipline  and  the  mature  experience  necessary 
to  jjrovide  for  all  their  multiiarious  wants  and 
to  direct,  and  move,  and  marshal,  and  use  them 
with  advantage,  at  the  j^recise  point  of  time 
and  place,  on  so  vast  a  field  of  action  as  ours? 
I  confess,  when  I  look  at  the  great  superiority 
of  our  late  enemy,  in  all  these  respects — his  long 
experience;  his  habitual  and  perfect  organiza- 
tion ;  his  veteran  Battalions,  disciplined  in  the 
War  of  the  Peninsula,  and  coming  hither, 
flushed  with  victory — I  am  rather  astonished 
that  the  Wai-  was  not  tenfold  more  disastrous 
than  it  was.  Captious  criticism  may  doubtless 
find  errors  enough,  and  the  critic  may  employ 
liimself,  if  he  choose,  in  magnifying  and  dis- 
torting them ;  but  I  defy  him  to  make  a  case  of 
national  dishonor,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
the  first  two  Campaigns  were  disastrous,  when 
the  third  found  us  front  to  front  with  those  very 
Battalions,  coping  with  them,  with  crossed  bay- 
onets, in  such  a  strife  as  that  of  Luhdy's-lane. 

The  history  of  the  War,  if  written  at  all,  must 
be  written  soon,  as  the  time  of  collecting  mater- 
ials is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  substantial 
matter  must  be  drawn  chiefly  from  personal 
sources  ;  and  these,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  are  every 
day  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Even  now,  I 
look  round  me,  in  vain,  for  the  groups  of  gal- 
lant men  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
associated,  in  the  Niagara  Army.  Of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  of  that  Army,  I  am  the  only  sur- 
vivor ;  and  of  the  chosen  circle,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  fiom  various  Corps — kindred  spirits, 
who  used,  nightly,  to  assemble  at  the  Engineer 
mess-room,  at  Fort  Erie — only  two  or  three  re- 
main. To  my  mind's  eye,  indeed,  I  find  it  not 
difficult  to  recall,  at  pleasure,  the  living,  breathing 
forms  and  lineaments  of  my  old  comrades  and 
friends  ;  but,  to  my  corporal  sense,  they  are  gone.* 

•  In  the  manuBcript,  at  this  place,  there  Is  a  line  of  as- 


Before  speaking  of  the  events  of  the  Niagara 
Campaign,  in  particular,  I  must  request  of  you  a 
moment's  attention  to  some  of  its  external  rela- 
tions; the  military  attitude  of  the  frontier,  at 
the  time  it  was  fought ;  and  the  particular  train 
of  events  which  led  to  its  organization. 

The  political  ciicumstances  under  which  the 
War  was  declared  involved,  as  a  sort  of  moral 
necessity,  an  imperfect  state  of  prepaiation,  on 
our  part.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinisn,  in  its  favor, 
there  was,  in  the  differences  of  political  senti- 
ment or  in  the  antagonisms  of  party,  at  the 
time,  enough  of  opposition  to  defeat  any  formal 
measures,  in  anticipation  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
chances  of  its  occurrence  were  only  contingent. 
Even  after  it  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  sag- 
acious and  far-reaching  statesman,  inevitable > 
the  country  was  slow  to  realize  its  approach — 
slow,  even  then,  to  make  any  prudent  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  nor  did  they  so,  in  fact,  till  the  ques- 
tion was  irretrievably  settled  by  the  actual  de- 
claration of  War.  The  Rubicon  once  passed, 
and  all  possibility  of  retreat  thus  excluded,  then,, 
for  the  first  time,  seriously  and  in  good  earnest, 
we  began  the  work  of  preparation. 

Our  enemy,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  was, 
by  no  means,  thus  dilatory.  Greatly  our  super- 
ior, then,  at  least,  in  the  personal  organization 
and  discipline  of  his  forces;  more  accustomed 
to  the  active  enterprises  of  war ;  and,  habitually, 
more  prompt  and  decisive  in  all  his  military 
movements ;  he  was  enabled,  while  his  numbers 
were  yet  inconsiderable,  to  anticipate  us,  not 
only  in  the  points  of  attack,  but  in  the  time  and 
mode  of  the  assault.  A  character  was  thus  giv- 
en, at  the  outset,  to  the  military  policy  of  the 
first  two  Campaigns.  Instead  of  being  active 
and  aggressive,  as  they  were  intended  to  have 
been,  they  became  eminently  defensive;  and, 
for  a  long  time,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  Campaign,  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try, which  should  have  been  directed  to  a  regu- 
lar systematic  invasion  of  Canada,  were  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  measures  for  repelling  petty 
partisan  attacks. 

On  the  remote  North-western  frontier,  our 
exposure  to  this  species  of  warfare  was  particu- 


terieke,  which  indicates  the  fact  that,  on  the  subject  last 
referred  to,  in  the  text,  Major  Douglass  was  in  the  habit, 
while  lecturing,  of  extemporizing  further  than  he  wrote. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  since  they  are  now  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  the  portraits  of  those  who  were  thus  assembled, 
in  commands  of  greater  or  less  importance,  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  in  1814,  as  those  portraits  were  thus  present- 
ed by  so  capable  a  hand,  have  not  been  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  those,  coming  after,  who  shall  incline  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  that  yet  unfashionable  subject. — 
Editoe. 
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laily  great.  The  vast  border  country,  on  that 
quarter,  was  inhabited  by  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribes  of  Indians,  throui^h  whose  territory 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  tlie  two  powers  had 
never  been  defined,  and  whose  allegiance,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  been  secured,  by  a  long  course 
of  protection  and  friendly  policy,  exclusively  to 
the  British  Government.  To  overawe  these 
Indians,  probably  moi-e  than  to  opeiate  exten- 
sively upon  Canada,  at  that  remote  point,  the 
expedition  of  General  Hull  had  been  put  in  mo- 
tion, even  before  the  declaration  of  War;  and, 
having  a  considerable  force  of  Militia,  concen- 
trated at  Detroit,  soon  after  that  event,  it  ciossed 
■the  river  and  commenced  an  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  that  point. 

The  theory  of  this  movement  was,  undoubt- 
edly, correct;  and  if  its  legitimate  object  had 
been  reached  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  enter- 
prise and  skill,  in  its  execution,  it  would  have 
ensured  safety  and  peace  to  the  srattered  fron- 
tier settlements,  for  whose  protection  it  was 
■designed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  War,  in  that 
quarter.  But,  unfortunately,  in  this  respect,  it 
was  a  failure.  It  retired,  timidly,  before  the  first 
demonstration  of  hostile  force ;  and  the  dis- 
graceful capitulation  of  Detroit,  which  followed, 
:SOon  after,  placed  those  settlements  in  a  far 
worse  position  than  they  would  have  been,  if 
this  movement  had  not  been  attempted. 

The  enemy,  by  this  and  other  advantages 
obtained,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  immedi- 
ately acquired  possession  of  the  whole  Indian 
territory,  including  our  own  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and,  wiih  it,  a  more  unlimited  control  than 
ever  over  its  savage  population ;  while  we,  on 
-onr  j)art,  were  not  only  thrown  upon  the  de- 
fensive, but  obliged  to  marshal  our  line  of 
•defence  far  within  our  own  territory. 

The  organization  of  that  defence,  on  the  re- 
mote frontier  of  Ohio,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  discouragement,  is  one 
'Of  the  brightest  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
War.  In  the  depth  of  an  inclement  Winter,  at 
a  distance  from  any  settlement  capable  of  af- 
fording aid  or  supplies,  in  the  presence  of  an 
enterprising  enemy,  crowned  with  success,  hith- 
erto, and  daily  increasing  in  force  and  self-con- 
fidence, by  the  most  extraordinary  efforts,  forts 
and  intrenchments  were  built;  roads  opened; 
troops  levied,  and  brought  from  remote  places 
into  line ;  and  supplies  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
stores  collected  and  transported,  hundreds  of 
miles,  on  pack-horses,  through  the  wilderness. 
All  tins  done,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months,  such  an  attitude  of  defence  attained, 
that  the  most  desperate  and  determined  assaults 
■of  the  hitherto  victorious  enemy  were  wholly 
unable  to  make  any  effective  impression  upon 
it.     The  tide  of  War,  in  that  quarter,  was  thus, 


at  length,  turned;  and,  towards  the  Summer  of 
the  second  Campnign,  the  British  Commander, 
having  been  foiled,  with  great  loss,  in  all  his 
attempts  upon  the  positions  of  his  adversary, 
abandoned  lurther  operations,  and  fell  back  to 
Maiden  and  Detroit,  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
approaching  contest  on  the  lake. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  1813,  was  fought 
the  memorable  naval-battle  f)f  Lake  Erie,  in 
which,  in  the  chaste  and  beautiful  language  of 
Commodore  Perry's  despatch,  "It  pleased  the 
"Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of  the  United 
"  States,  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
"that  lake."  This  event,  besides  giving  us 
the  naval  ascendency  on  Lake  Erie,  changed, 
entirely,  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending 
parties,  on  the  land.  General  Harrison,  having 
now  no  apprehension  of  danger  to  his  right 
flank,  assumed  the  offensive  and  compelled  his 
antagonist,  in  tura,  to  retreat.  The  recapture  of 
Detroit  and  the  capture  of  the  Canadian  posts, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  wiis  a  thing 
of  course;  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  jthe 
hostile  Army,  in  the  battle  of  the  Moravian 
towns,  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, following,  restored  the  Indian  tribes  to 
their  rightful  jurisdiction,  and  gave  a  triumph- 
ant termination  to  the  Campaign  and  all  fur- 
ther hostilities,  on  that  frontier. 

Looking,  now,  at  the  corresponding  opera- 
tions, on  the  lower  part  of  the  frontier,  we  notice, 
that,  wdiile  the  War  of  nearly  two  Campaigns 
had  been  thus  brought  to  a  successful  close,  in 
the  Nor  hwest,  down  to  the  date  of  its  final 
and  decisive  battle  in  October,  no  strategical 
movement,  in  the  proper  sense,  had  taken  place 
on  any  other  part  ot  the  line.  Troops  and 
levies  were  collected  in  considerable  numbers, 
particularly  on  the  Niagara  border,  in  1812; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  gain  a  footing,  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  Strait.  The  assault  upon 
Queenston  Heights  stands  conspicuous  among 
these,  as  an  example  of  determined  bravery,  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it;  but,  like  all 
other  attempts  of  the  like  kind,  it  was  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful ;  and  the  Campaign  closed 
without  any  advantage  really  gained  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  War,  and  without  any  move- 
ment of  a  more  general  character. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  found 
a  naval  armament  organized  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  a  large  land  force,  of  difterent  arms,  col- 
lected at  Sackett's-harbor  ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
April,  of  that  year,  a  combined  expedition  of 
land  and  naval  force  was  fitted  out  and  direct- 
ed against  the  post  and  depot  of  Little  York, 
the  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
capture  of  this  post  was  effected  in  the  face  of 
a  strong  force,  though  not  without  severe  loss ; 
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aud,  the  works  and  stores  being  destroyed,  the 
expedition  united  with  the  troops  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara, and,  with  tliem,  made  a  forcible  descent 
upon  the  peninsuhx  of  Upper  Canada,  at  that 
point.  The  British  forts  were  captured,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  and  a  large  American 
force  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  advance 
of  Fort  George  ;  but,  as  the  opposing  Army  was 
strongly  reinforced,  about  the  same  time,  they 
failed  of  accomplishing  any  ulterior  aim,  and 
merely  occupied  their  intrenched  camp,  at  Fort 
George,  through  the  Summet. 

This  expedition,  from  its  imposing  charac- 
ter, in  point  of  force,  the  range  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  the  success  of  its  first  enterprises, 
may  be  considered  an  interesting  episode  to  the 
Campaign  of  1813,  and,  doubtless,  had  some 
influence,  at  first,  upon  the  tone  of  23ublic  opin- 
ion;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  had  no  manifest 
reference  to  the  systematic  prosecution  of  the 
"War,  and  really  made  no  essential  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  belligerant  j^arties,  I  have 
uot  considered  it  an  exception  to  the  remark, 
heretofore  made,  although  it  occurred  before 
the  termination  of  General  Harrison's  Cam- 
paign. In  the  eye  of  strict  military  criticism, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  desultory  operation, 
however  distinguished  it  may  have  been,  in  ex- 
amples of  courage,  discipline,  aud  personal 
achievement. 

Of  a  very  diS'erent  character,  however,  in  its 
design,  as  well  as  in  the  force  organized  for  its 
accomplishment,  was  the  expedition  set  on 
foot,  towards  the  close  of  this  Campaign,  for 
the  invasion  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  capture 
of  Montreal.  According  to  the  project  of  that 
expedition,  two  Armies,  taking  their  depar- 
tures, respec'ively.  from  Sackett's-harbor  and 
Plattsburg — one  Jiear  the  outlet  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  the  other  at  the  nearest  adjacent  point 
of  Lake  Champlain — were  to  advance  to  a 
common  point,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  some 
distance  above  Montreal,  and,  there,  unite,  and 
proceed,  with  great  force  and  promptness,  to  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  expedition — the  occupa- 
tion of  Montreal. 

The  command-in-chief,  on  the  Canada  fron- 
tier, had  recently  been  assigned  to  General 
"Wilkinson,  whose  long  experience  in  service 
was  thought  to  give  him  a  claim  to  this  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  by  him,  the  organization  and 
movement,  at  S;ickett'8harbor,  was  personally 
superintended ;  while  to  General  Hampton,  an- 
other officer  of  the  old  Army,  were  assigned 
the  corresponding  arrangements  of  the  Platts- 
burg Divison. 

Towards  the  latter  j^art  of  the  montn  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Sackett's-harbor  column,  strengthened 
by  the  junction  of  the  Niagara  Army  and  the 
disposable  force,  from  all  the  intervening  posts, 


to  the  number  of  about  seven  thousand  men, 
was  organized  and  equip^Ded  with  means  of 
transport,  for  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month,  it  was 
accordingly  put  in  motion.  The  descent  of  the 
river,  although  opposed,  of  course,  by  every 
means  which  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  appears  to  have  been  well  ordered  and, 
for  the  most  part,  skillfully  managed  ;  and,  al- 
though the  flanking  parties  and  guards  were 
frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes  requiring 
strong  reinforcements — in  one  instance  amovmt- 
ing  to  a  pitched  battle — the  main  body  of  the 
Army  succeeded,  without  serious  loss,  in  pass- 
ing all  the  garrisons  and  strong  places  of  the 
route;  aud,  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
reached  a  point,  near  St.  Regis,  at  which  the 
co-operation  of  the  right  column  was  expected' 
to  commence. 

The  movements  of  that  column,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  converged  to  within  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  of  the  point  of  junction,  had  been 
suddenly  suspended  by  its  General,  on  the 
ground  that  the  aggregate  of  stores  and  sup- 
plies, in  the  two  Armies,  would  not  be  sufficient; 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole,  in  the  medi- 
tated enterprise ;  and,  without  awaiting  fur- 
ther orders,  after  stating  this  opinion,  the  col- 
umn was  immediately  put  upon  a  retrograde 
march,  and  conducted  back  to  Plattsburg.  The- 
Commander-in-chief  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
expected  co-operation,  after  counseling  with 
his  officers,  abandoned  the  attack  upon  Montre- 
al, and  retired  into  "Winter- quarters,  at  French. 
Mills  ;  and  the  expedition,  upon  which  so  much 
labor  and  means  had  been  expended,  and  irom 
which  a  decisive  result  had  been  so  confidently 
expected,  was  thus  terminated,  by  causes  with- 
in ourselves,  in  utter  failure  and  defeat. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  of 
this  brief  outline,  to  assign  the  responsibilities 
or  to  analyze  the  delinquency  of  the  parties  in 
this  extraordinary  failure.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, however,  for  any  well-regulated  mind  to 
contemplate,  without  repugnance,  the  breach 
of  military  subordinatiori,  if  not  the  culpable 
negligence,  connected  with  it;  nor  is  it  very 
easy  to  account  lor  their  occurrence,  except 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact — which  ought, 
doubtless,  to  have  been  previously  considered — 
that  the  two  Generals  were  on  terms  of  bitter 
personal  hostility  with  each  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one,  whose  per- 
sonal recollections  do  not  go  back  to  the  period 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  to  realize  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  regret  which  came  over 
the  country,  by  reason  of  this  failure. 

Two  seasons  of  the  War  had  transpired,  not' 
inactively,  but  without  any  direct  tangible 
result   tending   towards   its   termination;    the- 
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public  mind,  naturally  becoming  impatient  and 
dissatisfied  under  these  circumstances,  had 
caught,  with  avidity,  the  first  development  of 
the  present  enterprise,  and  watched  it  with  no 
common  interest,  as  it  advanced.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  seemed  to  approach  its  object,  ex- 
pectation became  more  and  more  intense  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar assurance  of  its  success,  the  news  of  its 
failure  arrived,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  elements  of  this  failure  were  among  our- 
selves, the  state  of  public  feeling  can  better  be 
conceived  than  described.  Investigations  and 
Courts  Martial  were,  of  course,  instituted,  and 
a  long  series  of  recriminations,  fruitful  in  noth-  \ 
ing  but  bad  feeling  and  personality,  ensued ; 
but,  as  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  oc- 
casion, we  pass  them  without  further  notice. 
The  public  mind,  indeed,  had  scarcely  time 
to  dwell  upon  them,  before  it  was  diverted  to 
a  new  train  of  events,  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

The  military  occupation  of  that  frontier,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Campaign,  had  naturally 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  opposing 
Corps,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  portion 
of  that  Corps  remained,  after  our  troops,  except 
garrisons  in  the  forts,  had  been  withdrawn. 
These  garrisons  were  composed  chiefly  of  levies 
and  volunteers,  engaged  for  various  and  uncer- 
tain periods ;  and  not  being  always  regularly 
replaced,  as  their  times  expired,  the  aggregate 
strength  gradually  diminished,  until  it  became 
necesB  iiy,  at  last,  to  abandon  the  forts  on  the 
British  side.  In  doing  this,  the  commanding 
officer,  under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  his 
orders,  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Newark ;  and,  in  this  inconsid- 
erate and  unjustifiable  act,  as  it  gave  a  pretext 
for  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  retaliation,  origin- 
ated, as  we  shall  see,  the  Niagara  Campaign 
and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  the  whole  Canada  War.  . 

The  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  su- 
perior authority,  and  by  the  Government;  but 
the  disclaimer  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in 
allaying  the  feeling  of  hostility  which  had 
been  kindled ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  occasion 
of  retaliation  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself. 
The  evacuation  of  Fort  George  took  place  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  Fort  Niagara  being 
left,  with  a  moderate  garrison,  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  apprehension  of  immediate  dan- 
ger. On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  however, 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy,  under  cover 
of  night,  and  presuming,  doubtless,  upon  the 
assurance  of  security,  on  our  part,  crossed  the 
river,  near  Lewiston ;  approached  the  fort,  with- 
out opposition ;  and  took  it,  by  surprise,  after  a 
short  conflict.  Large  bodies  of  Indians  and 
Volunteers  crossed,  immediately  after,  and  com- 


menced, at  Lewiston  and  Youngstown,  the  work 
of  devastation ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier,  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  was,  in  the  hands 
of  these  marauders,  a  scene  of  indiscriminate 
conflagration  and  cruelty. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  the 
eventful  and  varied  year  of  18 13.  And,  having 
followed  the  main  line  of  its  military  policy, 
without  regard  to  incidental  events,  I  shall  re- 
capitulate the  condition  in  which  it  left  the 
different  portions  of  the  frontier,  as  follows : 
The  North-Ti^stern  wilderness,  with  its  Indian 
hordes  subdued  and  held  firmly  in  check  by 
the  decisive  victories  of  General  Harrison  and 
the  triumph  on  Lake  Erie :  the  North-eastern 
border,  nearly  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cam- 
paign, except  a  much  larger  force  in  the  field, 
a  higher  state  of  discipline  and  ei'prit  de  corps, 
and  some  experience  in  tke  more  difiicult  sci- 
ences of  military  administration  and  the  tac- 
tics of  Campaigns :  between  these  extremes, 
the  Niagara  frontier  had  been  snatched,  mo- 
mentarily, from  us  and  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  may  now  ap- 
proach the  Campaign  of  1814,  prejoared  to 
appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Niagara  portion  of  it  was  planned,  organized, 
and  executed.  The  cruel  barbarity  which  had 
been  introduced,  on  that  frontier — repugnant  to 
common  humanity,  as  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  all  civilized  warfare — the  individual  injury 
sustained,  in  person  and  property,  by  thousands 
of  unoffending  and  peaceful  citizens;  and  the 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm,  created 
along  the  whole  New  York  frontier,  rendered  it 
imperative  upon  the  Government  that  some 
measure  of  reparation  should  be  adopted,  with- 
out delay — not,  indeed,  to  retaliate  outrage  with 
outrage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  an  end  to 
this  miserable  strife;  tore-assert  the  rights  of 
humanity,  in  the  conduct  of  the  War;  and  to 
give  to  the  peaceful  citizen  some  assurance  of 
domestic  safety  and  protection.  Thus  much  was 
required  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  but  there 
were  other  considerations  also  to  be  regarded, 
in  the  organization  of  that  Campaign.  It  was 
of  no  small  consequence,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
re-occupy  the  captured  posts,  particularly  Fort 
Niagara,  at  all  hazards.  The  attempt  to  do 
this  would,  of  course,  operate  as  a  diversion  in 
drawing  the  troops  of  the  enemy  from  his  po- 
sitions, below ;  and,  when  the  time  for  taking 
advantage  of  that  diversion  should  come,  ex- 
perience had  shown  how  easy  it  would  be,  by 
a  proper  concert  of  action  between  the  land 
and  naval  forces — we  having  possession  of  the 
lake — to  snatch  away  the  Division  thus  em- 
ployed, on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  use  it  in  a 
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combined  attack  upon  Kingston  and  Pres- 
cotl.  And  this  ^^■as  tlie  theory  of  the  Niagara 
Campaign  :  Firstly,  to  re-occupy  that  frontier,  in 
force ;  Secondly,  to  divert  the  enemy  from  his 
lower  posts;  and.  Thirdly,  to  be  in  a  position, 
if  necessary,  to  take  advantage  of  that  diver- 
sion, whenever  the  time  should  arrive  or  the 
occasion  offer  for  so  doing. 

The  first  suggestion  of  these  considerations 
appears  to  have  come,  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, from  the  Executive  of  New  York,  Ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  of  War,  o:^  the  second  of 
Januaiy,  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  Ni- 
agara outrages  reached  him,  and  in  anticipation 
of  others,  of  the  same  kind,  Governor  Tompkins 
thus  wrote:  "To  counteract  these  Winter  ex- 
"  peditions  of  the  enemy,  it  will  be  imdispensa- 
"  ble  that  our  Army  be  in  motion.  I  would 
"  throw  out  for  consideration,  whether  the  whole 
' '  force  at  French  Mills  and  Plattsburg  ought  not 
"  to  be  removed  to  Ogclensburg  or  Sackett's  har- 
"  bor,  and,  acting  in  concert  with  the  force  at 
"  the  latter  place,  attack  Prescott  or  Kingston  ; 
"or  whether,  if  that  be  deemed  impracticable, 
"  twenty  five  hundred  of  the  Army  cannot  be 
"conveyed  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and,  with 
"the  Militia  and  Volunteers — I  pledge  mj^self 
"there  shall  be  five  thousand  Volunteers,  pro- 
"  vided  the  above  number  of  Regulars  be  as- 
"  sociated  with  them — make  a  diversion  from 
"Kingston  and  Presrott,  whilst  the  residue  of 
"  the  Army,  with  Commodore  Chauncey's  force, 
"assails  one  of  those  places." 

The  last  of  these  suggestions  was  adopted, 
and  began  immediately  to  be  acted  upon,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  General  Scott,  then  a  Colon- 
el, but,  soon  after,  promoted  to  a  Brigadier,  was 
first  put  under  orders,  nnd,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  had  already  com- 
menced the  formation  of  a  Corps  for  that  fron- 
tier. General  Brown  was  simultaneously  de- 
tached from  French  Mills,  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  Infantry  and  a  proportionate  Corps  of 
Artillery,  to  leach  Sackett's-harbor,  by  a  forced 
march,  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  and,  afterwards, 
to  proceed  also  to  the  same  scene  of  action. 
Other  oflBcers  of  distinguished  merit  and  gal- 
lantry were  understood  to  be  detailed  for  that 
service  ;  and  the  report  soon  became  current,  in 
the  circles  of  the  Army,  that  a  strong  corps  of 
picked  troops  was  to  be  formed,  on  this  frontier, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Brown, 
seconded  by  General  Scott  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  to  be  employed  in  the  recapture  of 
the  forts,  and  such  other  active  enterprises  as 
the  fortune  of  War  might  place  within  its  reach. 
The  expectation  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara would  require  the  operations  of  a  regular 
siege,  bringing  into  use  the  arm  of  Engineering, 
in  its  most  important  and   responsible  character 


— an  opportunity  seldom  enjoyed  in  our  service — 
created  no  little  interest  among  the  officers  of 
Engineers  to  whom  it  became  known  ;  and, 
when  it  Avas  further  rumored  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  members  of  that 
Corps — Major,  afterwards  Colonel,  McRee,  and 
Brevet  Major  Wood — were  to  be  inclndecl  in  the 
detail,  for  this  high  duty,  the  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  it,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  became 
known,  was  intense. 

During  the  pendency  of  these  interesting 
movements,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February,  it  was 
my  peculiar  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  societ}'^ 
and  friendship  of  the  last-mentioned  officer,  at 
West  Point,  he  having  just  returned,  with  great 
eclat,  from  the  scenes  of  the  North-western  Cam- 
paign ;  audi,  a  junior  Subaltern  of  Engineers, 
preparing  myself,  by  study  and  military  exercis- 
es, for  active  duties  to  come. 

West  Point  was  not,  then,  as  it  now  is,  during 
the  Winter,  a  place  of  studious  enterprise  and 
zeal  to  an  organized  Corps  of  Cadets.  The 
Corps,  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812,  had  not 
yet  come  into  being  ;  and  to  the  few  Cadets,  pre- 
viously attached,  the  Winter  was  a  season  of 
relaxation  ;  and  most  of  them  were  absent,  in 
vacation,  at  the  time  here  referred  to. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  post  arose  from 
its  being  the  rendezvous  and,  generally,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ;  and 
there  was  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  enlisted  expressly 
for  that  branch  of  service,  called  the  Company  of 
"  Bombardiers,  Sappers,  and  Mineis,"  the  com- 
mand of  which,  for  the  time  being,  had  been 
assigned  to  me. 

The  obvious  relation  between  the  duty  and 
discipline  of  this  Company  and  the  chief  antici- 
pated enterprise  of  the  Niagara  Campaign  nat- 
undly  suggested  its  designation  as  an  appendage 
to  that  Army.  At  all  events,  it  was  permitted 
me  to  enjoy  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  detail  for  that  Corps ;  and,  from 
that  time  forth,  until  the  departure  of  my  gal- 
lant friend,  it  was  our  custom  to  occupy  the  dis- 
posable part  of  every  day,  and  often  whole 
nights,  in  analyzing  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing Campaign  or  in  developing,  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  the  case  admitted,  the  anticipated 
plans  and  operations  of  that  to  come. 

I  am  somewhat  particular,  in  making  these 
statements,  to  repel  an  assertion  which  has  found 
a  place  in  some  of  the  memoirs  of  that  period  ; 
viz.:  that  the  Order,  given  in  March,  to  General 
Brown,  to  proceed  to  and  operate  upon  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  was  intended  and  indicated  as  a 
feint,  but,  being  misunderstood,  in  that  sense, 
by  the  General,  the  Campaign,  with  all  its  hard- 
fought  battles,  was  entirely  the  result  of  this 
paltry  mistake. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  may  have 
transpired  between  General  Brown  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War — it  is  but  hypothetically  set  forth, 
in  the  statement  referred  to — but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, even  from  that  statement,  that  he  transcend- 
ed the  discretion  committed  to  him ;  and  that 
there  was  no  great  mistake — on  the  contrary, 
that  he  acted  in  conformity  with  a  settled  plan — 
I  am  constrained,  implicitly,  to  believe  from  the 
evidence  already  in  part  adduced.  As  early 
as  the  first  of  February,  before  General  Brown 
could  have  left  French  Mills,  it  was  known,  at 
West  Point,  through  the  correspondence  of  Major 
Wood,  the  substance  of  which  was  communi- 
cated to  me,  at  the  time,  not  only  that  such  a 
Campaign  as  I  have  described  was  to  be  organ- 
ized, but  that  General  Brown  was  to  be  its  com- 
mander. The  selection  was  a  very  natural  and 
proper  one.  General  Brown  had  commanded 
the  elite  of  the  Army — the  special  Corps  select- 
•ed  for  its  protection  in  the  descent  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  preceding  Autumn — had  gained 
a  character  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty ;  was 
altogether  a  popular  General :  at  all  events,  the 
fact  of  his  being  selected  must  have  been  settled, 
somewhere,  to  have  been  spoken  of,  as  it  was,  at 
that  time  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  in  con- 
sistency with  this  conclusion,  how  the  Campaign 
could,  in  any  respect,  have  been  the  result  of  a 
misapprehension  of  orders,  in  the  month  of 
March  following.     But  I  return  to  my  narrative. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Febiuary,  my  friend,  Col- 
onel Wood,  left  West  Point,  and  repaired,  first 
to  Albany  and  then  to  Canandaigua,  to  take  part 
in  the  preparatory  arrnngements  for  the  Cam- 
paign. On  the  twenty-first,  in  a  letter  written, 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  fi'om  Albany,  he 
alluded  to  the  subject,  in  the  following  terms  : 
' '  A  train  of  field-artillery  has  already  left  this, 
^'  for  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  it  is  expected 
'•  that  a  Battery  train  will  immediately  follow, 
*'  for  the  same  destination  ;  so  you  can  form  your 
*'  own  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
"meditated  operations.  It  is  now,  more  than 
^"  ever,  probable  that  your  services,  as  an  Engin- 
"  eer  in  the  field,  will  soon  be  required.  Gov- 
"  ernor  Tompkins  tells  me  that  a  large  force  of 
"  Militia  is  already  collected  at  Eleven  Mile- 
"  creek;  and  that  other  troops  are  soon  to  join 
"  the  Army,  near  Buffalo.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
"  able  to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  the  ser- 
*'  vice,  in  the  .spring." 

From  the  date  of  this  letter,  as  the  Spring  ad 
vanced,  troops,  of  all  descriptions,  for  the  new 
Army  Cori)S,  were  in  rapid  motion  towards  the 
scene  of  its  contemplated  action;  and  Buffalo, 
or  rather  the  site  where  Buffalo  had  been,  being 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  soon  put  off  its  aspect 
of  desolation,  and  became  an  animated  scene  of 
the  most  active  and  busy  preparation.     The  Reg- 


ular troops,  as  they  arrived,  were  organized  into 
two  Brigades,  under  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley. 
The  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  under  General  Porter,  formed  an- 
other Brigade.  A  fine  Battalion  of  Artillery  and 
battery-train,  placed  under  the  command  of 
Major  Hindman,  with  a  detachment  of  Cavalry, 
under  Captain  Harris,  completed  the  the  active 
force.  To  these  were  added  a  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers, and  the  various  departments — Adjutant's. 
Quarter  master's,  Inspector's,  Commissary's,  and 
Medical — of  a  General  Staff ;  and  the  whole,  as 
it  began  to  assume  an  air  of  organization,  was 
designated  the  Second  Division,  or  left  wing,  of 
the  Northern  Army.  In  the  mean  time,  store?, 
munitions,  and  equipments  were  also  collected ; 
vehicles  and  other  transports  provided  ;  and  all 
the  means  and  appliances  of  an  active  and  vig- 
orous Campaign  gradually,  but  steadily,  tended 
to  their  completion. 

Long  before  they  were  completed,  in  fact,  how- 
ever, the  troops,  as  they  came  in,  had  been  formed 
into  a  Camp  of  Instruction,  and  put  upon  a  rig- 
orous S3'Stem  of  drills  and  field-exercises,  calcu- 
lated to  develope,  at  the  eve  of  its  requirement, 
the  full  extent  of  their  powers  as  a  fighting 
Corps.  Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  our 
country  had  probably  never  seen  a  more  thorough 
and  efficient  drill  than  that  here  spoken  of  ;  nor 
have  the  immediate  benefits  of  such  discipline 
been  often  more  conspicuously  manifest.  Even 
the  Militia  levies,  under  the  influence  of  its  ex- 
ample, participated  eminently  in  its  good  effects, 
and  showed,  on  various  occasions,  during  the 
Campaign,  a  coolness  and  intrepidity  worthy  of 
veteran  soldiers. 

The  difference,  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  be- 
tween soldiers  and  Militia— I  use  the  term  in  no 
individual  sense — does  not  consist,  as  many  are 
apt  to  imagine,  in  the  better  acquaintance  of  the 
former  with  the  movements  and  evolutions  of 
War ;  nor  yet  in  their  greater  familiarity  with 
danger — still  less  in  a  higher  degree  of  personal 
coui-age,  for,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage  may 
be,  and  often  is,  on  the  side  of  the  Militia- man — 
but  in  this,  that  the  Militia- man,  however  cour- 
ageous he  may  be,  individually,  has  not  learned 
to  depend  upon  the  courage  and  firmness  of  those 
around  him.  He  has  no  practical  experience  that 
A.  B.  and  C,  on  his  right  and  left,  will  not  run 
off  and  leave  him  alone,  the  moment  any  very 
imminent  danger  threatens  ;  and,  although,  per- 
haps, not  very  easily  alarmed,  when  he  measures 
the  immense  disparity  of  force  between  the 
enemy's  column  and  himself,  alone,  he,  at  once 
and  very  naturally,  decides  that  discretion  is  the 
better  yart  of  valor. 

The  disciplined  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  trained  and  diilled,  slioulder  to  shoulder, 
with  his  fellows  ;  and  he  has  merged  his  indi- 
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vicluality— iucorporatecl  himself,  as  it  were— in  the 
Coii>s  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  himself,  in 
particulai',  when  dauger  impends,  he  has,  com- 
paratively no  consideration  :  it  is  his  Regiment, 
not  himself,  that  is  to  cope  wath  it;  and  he  feels 
that  the  firm  sinews  and  stout  hearts  around  him, 
blended,  as  it  were,  into  one  personality  and 
animated  by  one  spirit,  are  not  to  be  moved 
by  a  sense  of  danger. 

The  effect  of  discipline  then,  is  to  unite  and 
comlDine  the  elements  of  strength  into  a  mass  ; 
and  the  relative  firmness  of  an  undisciplined 
and  disciplined  soldiery  may  be  likened  to  that 
of  a  vast  number  of  threads  or  fibres  which, 
when  loose  and  unequally  strained,  are  broken, 
one    by    one,    with  the  slightest  weight;    but, 


and  I  was  directed  to  proceed,  forthwith,  with 
the  Company  under  my  command,  and  join 
the  North-western  Armj'-,  under  Major-general 
Brown. 

The  Company  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise. 
The  intended  movement  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed from  them,  lest  some  traverse  interest 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  the 
Order.  It  did  operate  rather  hardly  upon  them. 
They  had  been  recruited  under  an  impression, 
totally  unauthorized,  that  they  would  remain, 
permanently,  at  West  Point ;  some  of  them,  it 
turned  out,  had  even  enlisted  to  avoid  Militia 
draft  for  the  lines;  more  than  half  of  them 
were  married ;  and  all  quietly  barracked,  at  the 
Point,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  year  to  come,  at 


when   twisted  into    a  firm  compact  cable,  may   least.     The  Order  came  among  them   with  the 


almost  defy  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  power 
to  sever  it. 

It  was  a  kind  Providence  that  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  our  Generals,  thus  to  train  and  discip- 
line that  Army,  in  anticipation  of  the  approach- 
ing contest ;  for  if  we  regard,  now,  the  note  of 
preparation,  on  the  other  side,  we  shall  find  a 
force  converging  to  the  same  frontier,  which 
will  presently  put  their  discipline  and  firmness 
to  the  test. 

You  remember  that,  previous  to  the  year  1814, 
Great  Britain  had  sustained  the  War  in  Canada 
simultaneously  with  her  vast  military  operations 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  but  that  the  pacif- 
ication of  Europe,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
putting  an  end  to  those  operations,  enabled  her  to 
withdraw  a  portion  of  the  force,  thus  employed, 
and  direct  it  against  us. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  the  advance  of 
these  reinforcements,  having  been  embarked  di- 
rectly from  Bordeaux,  began  to  arrive  in  Cana- 
da ;  and,  by  the  opening  of  the  Niagara  Cam- 
paign, several  Regiments  of  these  and  other 
veteran  troops,  relieved  from  duty  in  the  lower 
Provinces,  were  in  rapid  movement  towards  the 
frontier.  The  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  the 
successful  incursion  of  the  preceding  Winter, 
and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  that  border, 
naturally  suggested  it  as  a  vulnerable  point,  prop- 
er for  the  commencement  of  a  more  formidable 
invasion;  and  such  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  had  the  frontier 
been  found  unoccupied  in  force,  or  less  obstin- 
ately contested  than  it  was. 

Such  are  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  state 
of  things,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
June.  The  opening  of  the  Campaign  was  then 
daily  expected;  and,  in  the  retirement  of  West 
Point — not  yet  having  received  my  orders — I 
began  to  fear  that  my  anticipations  of  service,  in 
that  quarter,  were  not  to  be  realized.  At  length, 
however,  after  a  long  and  tedious  interval,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  that  month,  they  came  to  hand  ; 


suddenness  of  a  supernatural  visitation.  But  it 
is  due  to  them  to  say,  that  they  behaved  well,  on 
the  occasion.  They  were,  in  reality,  as  fine  a  set 
of  men  as  the  service  could  boast ;  and  when  re- 
covered from  their  first  surprise,  united,  with 
hearty  good  will,  in  the  arrangements  for  their 
departure.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Order,  I  had  their  knapsacks 
spread  out  on  Parade,  for  inspection  ;  and,  in 
little  more  than  an  hour,  they  were  drawn  up, 
at  the  public  store,  to  receive  their  extra  sup- 
plies. The  Order  was  published  at  the  drum- 
head, on  the  sixteenth,  at  eleven  o^clock  ;  and, 
on  the  nineteenth,  at  evening,  all  our  adieus  had 
been  made,  and  we  embarked,  under  a  parting 
salute,  for  Albany.* 

A  slow  sailing-craft  passage,  up  the  river,  de- 
layed us  until  the  twenty  fifth,  in  leaving  Al- 
bany; but,  after  that,  our  progress,  no  longer 
retarded  by  adverse  winds  or  tides,  was  steadi- 
ly forward  ;  and,  although  the  weather  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  sometimes  rainy,  we  accomplish- 
ed the  march  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
in  thirteen  marching  days.  At  Canandaigua, 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  we  met  the  interesting  in- 
telligence that  the  Army  had  crossed  the  strait,, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  at  day-break ;  aucl 
that  Ft)rt  Erie  had  capitulated,  with  only  a 
slight  resistance,  immediately  after.  This  re- 
port, of  course,  added  new  speed  to  our  motion ; 
and  every  person  we  met  on  the  road  was  inter- 
rogated, without  ceremony,  for  news.  Nothing 
further  of  consequence  however  was  obtained, 
until  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  when  the  con- 
fused rumor  of  a  battle  fought,  first  met  us,  at 
Genesee-river.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  as  we 
advanced,  it  became  certain  that  an  important 

*  "At  the  eve  of  our  departure,  I  had  the  hap- 
"  plnees  to  be  allowed  the  companioiiLship  of  Lieuteutant 
"  Story,  recently  appointed  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers^ 
"  who  had  obtained  orders  attaching  him  to  the  Coin- 
"  pany,  and  took  the  field  with  ub.''^— Major  Douglass. 
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battle  had,  in  fact,  been  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Chippewa.,  with  a  decided  advantage,  it  was 
said,  on  our  side  ;  and  that  the  Army  was  al- 
ready in  motion,  in  pursuit. 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  scene 
of  many  and  long- cherished  anticipations.  An- 
other day  was  to  bring  us  within  the  sound  of 
the  artillery  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  these  ru- 
mors, as  we  approached — at  first,  vague;  then, 
more  determinate ;  and,  at  last,  clear  and  definite 
on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment — gave  increas- 
ing interest,  at  every  step  of  our  progress. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  at  noon,  we  arrived  at 
Buffalo — not  the  enterprising,  busy  metre  »polis  of 
Western  New  York,  as  it  now  is,  spreading  its 
noble  avenues,  miles  in  length,  on  every  side, 
and  rearing  aloft  its  stately  edifices  and  glitter- 
ing domes ;  but  a  wide,  desolate  expanse,  with 
only  two  small  houses  visible  ;  a  few  rude  sheds 
and  shanties ;  a  soiled  tent,  here  and  there ;  and,  in 
one  or  two  places,  a  row  of  marquees,  of  a  better 
sort,  apparently  giving  shelter  to  some  wounded 
men.  These  were  all  the  habitations,  or  substi- 
tutes for  habitations,  the  place  afforded.  Half  a 
dozen  isolated  sentinels  were  seen  on  post,  keep- 
ing guard  over  as  many  irregular  piles  of  loose 
stores  and  camp- equipage ;  and  the  ground,  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  camp— thick  set  with 
rows  of  measured  squares,  worn  smooth  on  the 
surface,  and  scattered,  here  and  there,  with  frag- 
ments of  soldiers'  clothes,  old  belts,  and  accou- 
trements, of  various  kinds — gave  an  air  of  deso- 
lation to  the  whole  scene,  only  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  these  details ;  and,  in  fact, 
Buffalo,  just  deserted  by  the  busy  groups  which 
had,  a  few  days  before,  occupied  it,  was  desert 
and  comfortless,  beyond  any  power  of  mine  to 
describe.  The  two  buildings  were,  above  and 
below,  filled  with  wounded  ofl^cers  from  the 
Battle  o1  Chippewa  ;  and  here,  during  an  hour's 
halt,  under  no  very  pleasing  auspices,  commenc- 
ed our  intercourse  with  the  realities  of  War. 

We  had  little  time  to  linger,  however.  The 
goal  of  our  piesent  aim  was  still  in  advance. 
The  Army  was  understood  to  be  at  Chij)pewa, 
eighteen  miles  down  the  river ;  and  this  further 
distance  was  to  be  accomplished,  if  possible, 
before  the  Company  had  rest.  Plere,  however, 
a  difficulty  occurred,  hs  to  the  means  of  trans- 
port— every  vehicle  was  in  Canada  ;  and  our 
wagoners,  having  been  engaged  only  to  Buffalo, 
refused  to  cross  the  river.  Persuasions,  promis- 
es, and  threats  were  exhausted  upon  them,  in 
vain  ;  and  there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to 
pitch  our  camp  at  Buffalo,  for  the  night.  At 
this  stage  of  our  embarassment,  however,  it  was 
recollected,  fortunately,  that  a  launch,  or  hulk, 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  burden,  was  laying 
at  Black  Rock,  two  miles  below  ;  and  thither  we 
accordingly  marched,  without  a  moment's  delay. 


The  launch  was  on  shore,  at  high-water  mark, 
and  badly  out  of  repair  ;  but  the  whole  Com- 
pany were  set,  immediately,  to  work  ;  and,  after 
four  hours  labor,  she  was  placed  in  the  water,  at 
sun-set,  apparently  almost  tight.  The  Quarter- 
mastei'  furnished  us  with  a  pilot ;  we  immediate- 
ly embarked,  with  all  our  establishment  of 
equipage  and  camp -stores,  and  committed  our- 
selves to  the  current  of  the  Niagara,  having  ap- 
pointed relays  of  men  to  keep  tlie  water  out  of 
the  boat.  It  soon  tm-ned  out  that  our  pilot  bad 
never  been  down  the  river,  before,  and  scarcely 
knew  how  to  steer  a  boat.  He  wished  to  go 
down  to  Chippewa ;  and  thought  this  a  good  op- 
portunity. 

We  knew  of  no  difficulty,  however,  in  navigat- 
ing the  river,  except  to  stop  at  the  proper  point ; 
and  of  this,  as  the  roar  of  the  cataract  became 
audible,  we  resolved  not  to  le  unmindful.  The 
night  was  clear,  but  dark.  We  drew  cautiously 
over  to  the  Canada  shore,  and  kept  near  it,  all 
the  way  ;  and,  at  length,  as  the  increased  current 
indicated  our  approach  to  the  Rapids,  we  dis- 
covered the  lights  of  the  camp,  at  Chippewa. 
Some  difficulty,  encountered  in  getting  round  a 
body  of  drift  wood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
threw  us  out  some  distance  into  the  channel,  and 
caused  us  to  drop  a  little  below  before  we  made 
the  shore  ;  but  a  dozen  men  leaped  into  the  water, 
with  a  line,  as  soon  as  we  got  within  their  depth  ; 
and  we  were  presently  brought  to,  in  the  still 
water  of  the  Chippewa.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
were  challenged  by  two  or  three  sentinels  at  once, 
and  a  file  of  men  hastily  sent  to  ascertain  whom  we 
might  be.  Satisfied,  on  that  point,  however,  and 
report  made  at  Head-quarters,  we  were  welcom- 
ed within  the  cordon  of  the  Army,  and  made 
comfortable  for  the  night. 

It  was  just  twelve  o'clock  when  our  launch 
was  moored  ;  and,  within  ten  minutes  from  that 
time,  every  man,  although  they  had  had  no  re- 
freshment, except  a  few  biscuit,  since  the  preced- 
ing morning,  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  in 
the  boat,  fast  asleep.  Two  Staff-officers,  at  the 
same  time,  relinquished  to  Lieutenant  Story  and 
myself  what  was  then  deemed  the  perfection  of 
camp  hospitality — to  each  of  us,  six  feet  by  one 
of  dry,  plank  flooring,  and  an  equal  area  of 
spread  buffalo-skin.  It  was,  indeed,  a  luxury, 
though  to  us  not  a  new  one ;  and,  in  our  duffil 
cloaks — booted  and  belted — we  soon  realized  the 
value  of  it.  And  such  was  our  first  night's 
lodging  in  Canada. 

With  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  Army  :  it 
was  found  that  the  main  body,  on  the  day  just 
preceding  our  arrival,  had  moved  forward  to 
Queenston  ;  and  the  troops  among  whom  we  had 
been  leceived  at  Chippewa,  were  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  General 
Porter.        The    morning    following,     therefore. 
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lOiiBcl  my  little  cunimand  again  on  its  feet,  with 
wngous  ioudcd  for  the  remaining  march  of  eight 
miles  to  Queenston. 

You  vc\\\  judge  of  the  interest  which  absorbed 
us,  at  that  time,  wlicu  I  mention  that  oven  the 
gieat  cataract  of  Niagaia,  roaring  within  a  few 
hundred  3'ards  of  our  path,  was  scarcel}'"  an  ob- 
ject to  be  regarded.  A  brief  halt  was,  indeed, 
pel  mitted  ;  but  scarce  a  minute  allowed  for  a 
rapid  glance  before  the  drum-taps  called  every 
man  back  to  his  post ;  and  we  were  again  in  full 
maich  forward. 

But  how  sliall  I  describe  the  emotions  with 
which  we  drank  in  our  first  view  from  Queenston 
Hcigbts  !  Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
near  wheie  Brock's  monument  now  stands,  the 
horizon — East,  West,  and  North — was  terminated 
by  the  silvery  surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  its 
nearest  shore  in  front,  about  five  miles  distant. 
Between  that  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
some  three  hundred  feet  below  us,  lay  a  varied 
and  beautiful  surface  of  verdure  and  foliage, 
intersected  by  the  Niagara-river,  running  from 
the  al)yss  of  the  Rapids,  near  where  we  stood, 
directly  out  to  the  lake.  But  these,  beautiful 
as  they  were,  were  not  the  objects  that  chiefly 
engaged  our  attention.  Beneath  our  feet  were  a 
small  village  and  a  broad  expanse  of  open  plain, 
adjoining,  literally  whitened  with  tents.  Long 
lines  of  troops  were  under  arms;  columns  in 
motion;  guards  coming  in  and  going  out;  Di- 
visions of  Artillery  on  drill ;  videttes  of  Caval- 
ry at  speed  ;  and  Aides  and  Staff- officers,  here 
and  there,  in  earnest  movement.  There  was  no 
great  display  of  gaudy  plums  or  rich  trappings ; 
but,  in  their  stead,  grey-jackets— close  buttoned— 
plain  white  belts,  steel  hilts,  and  brown  muskets  ; 
but  there  were  bayonets  fixed,  and  a  glance  of  the 
eye  would  show  that  those  boxes  were  well  filled 
with  ball-cartridges.  There  was  an  earnestness, 
and  with  good  reason,  for,  yonder,  in  plain  sight, 
are  the  colors  of  the  enemy  waving  proudly  over 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  George; 
and  a  straggling  ray,  now  and  then  reflected, 
tells  of  bayonets  fixed,  there,  too.  This,  then, 
was  no  mere  parade — no  stage  play,  for  effect — 
it  was  a  simple  and  sublime  reality — it  was 
"War. 

A  few  minutes  only  could  be  spared  to  enjoy 
this  sublime  and  thrilling  spectacle ;  and  we 
were  again  in  motion,  descending  the  hill,  to 
mingle  in  the  moving  groups,  below.  As  an  ad- 
dition to  the  force,  we  were  received  with  open 
arms ;  and  our  personal  greetings  were  no  less 
cordial.  While  the  Company  was  filing  in,  its 
position  in  line  was  determined  and  laid  out  by 
the  proper  officer;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
half  the  batteiing-tram  was  assigned  to  the  Bom- 
baidierp,  and  was  fought  l)y  them,  afterwards, 
to  the  end  of  the  Campaign. 


And  here,  for  the  present,  fearful  of  having 
trespassed  too  far  upon  your  indulgence,  1  sus- 
pend my  nanative.  But,  liefoie  I  take  leave, 
allow  me  to  deprecate  your  judgment  for  having 
occupied  so  large  a  poitiou  of  your  attention  in 
matters  of  personal  interest,  and  things  relating 
to  myself.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  unaware  of 
the  foible,  sometimes  charged — perhaps  justlj' — 
upon  the  dotage  of  the  military  profession,  as 
not  to  have  guarded  myself,  generally,  against 
it.  And  if  I  have  departed,  in  some  degree, 
from  my  customary  rule,  this  evening,  it  is  only 
in  obedience  to  the  suggestion  of  some  of  your 
number,  in  whose  judgment,  on  such  matters,  I 
have  more  reason  to  confide  than  in  my  own. 
Thus  sanctioned,  as  I  have  now  explained  all 
the  external  relations  of  the  Campaign  and 
fairly  introduced  myself  as  the  narrator,  I  pro- 
pose, on  another  occasion,  if  it  meet  your  ap- 
probation, to  give,  in  a  simple  narrative,  the 
scenes  and  events  following,  as  they  actually 
presented  themselves  or  became  known  to  me,  at 
the  time,  beginning  with  the  Battle  of  Chippe- 
wa, although  it  occurred  a  few  days  before  my 
arrival,  and  ending  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  lines,  before  Fort  Erie,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  this 
period,  the  more  sensible  I  am  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  at  large,  they  have  never  been 
rightly  understood  or  duly  appreciated.  With  the 
exception  of  the  official  dispatches — which  are 
always  necessarily  hurried  and  concise — and  the 
communications  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  nearly 
all  thaf  has  been  published,  in  relation  to  those 
events,  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  design 
or  otherwise,  done  them  injustice.  The  British 
officers  seem  more  disposed  to  set  a  proper  value 
upon  them  than  we,  ourselves. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  means 
should  be  taken  to  retrieve  these  e^^ents  from  the 
untoward  influences  under  which  they  have  hith- 
erto rested  ;  and,  in  as  far  as  I  can  be  instrumental 
in  doing  this,  my  ardent  desire,  as  a  lover  of  my 
country  and  my  country's  service,  will  be  truly 
gratified. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


II.— HISTORICAL  AND  PERSONAL  REM- 
INISCENCES OF  CEENANQO-COUN- 
TT,  NEW  YORK. 

By  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Superintend- 
ent OP  Public  Schools  of  tele  City  of  New 
York. 

i.— indian  occupancy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  did  not 
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much  exceed  two  hundred  thousand,  chiefly 
occupying  the  Counties  situated  immediately  on 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk-rivers.  The  vast  re- 
gion West,  South-west,  and  Soufh  of  Albany, 
now  comprising  thirty  of  the  sixty  Counties  of 
the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  was  roamed  over  by  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  consisting  of  the 
Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas,  and  Tuscaroras,  comprising  a  nomadic  pop- 
ulation of  about  one  hundred  thousand,  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  warriors,  having 
their  principal  head-qnaiters  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  central  lakes,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Sen- 
eca. 

That  portion  of  this  great  Confederacy,  which 
were  found  inhabiting,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, the  Chenango  valley,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
fir3t  white  settlers,  were  members  of  the  Oneida 
and  Tuscarora  tribes;  the  former  of  whom, 
from  the  remains  of  old  fortifications,  Indian 
burial-places,  and  rude  instruments  of  Indian 
warfare,  discovered,  fi"om  time  to  time,  by  the 
whites,  must,  apparently,  have  occupied  the  re- 
gion, for  centuries.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
relics  were  the  vestiges  of  an  old  fort,  on  the 
East  bank  of  the  Chenango-river,  near  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  present  village  of  Oxford,  on  the 
top  of  an  embankment,  flanking  which,  was 
found  the  dead  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  which,  being  cut,  disclosed 
some  two  hundred  concentric  circles,  indicating 
a  growth  of  at  least  two  centuries.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Fort,  many  Indian  relics,  such  as 
stone  hatchets  and  chisels,  and  flint  arrow-points, 
were  found,  in  turning  up  the  soil. 

One  mile  South  of  the  village  of  Norwich, 
were,  also  the  remains  of  another  fortification, 
occupying  a  high  bank,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river,  and  known  as  the  "Castle,"  and  which 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Indians,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  advent  of  the  whites.  This 
structure  was,  however,  evidently  of  much  more 
modern  date  than  the  one  at  Oxford.  On  the 
West  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  "Castle," 
was  a  space,  extending  for  a  mile  or  upwards, 
from  North  to  South,  known  as  the  "Indian 
"Fields" — a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the 
Indians,  and  subsequently  owned,  successively, 
by  Avery  Power,  one  of  the  earliest  white  immi- 
grants, and  by  Captain  John  Randall,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser,  in  1800. 

Some  four  miles  below  Oxford,  on  Paget's- 
brook,  the  remains  of  Indian  fortifications  were 
discovered,  consisting  of  twenty-five  distinct 
embankments,  adjacent  to  each  other,  over 
which  were  found  trees  of  a  very  great  age  and, 
in  their  vicinity,  evident  traces  of  Indian  graves, 
lined,  above  and  below,  by  cobble  stones,  the 
upper  strata  of  which  had  fallen  upon  the  low- 


er. In  ploughing  up  the  lands,  in  the  neiglil)or- 
hood  of  Norwich  and  New  Berlin,  flint  arrow- 
points,  stone  tomahawks,  and  old  gun-barreh, 
were  found,  in  great  abandance ;  and,  on 
excavations  made,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
burying-ground,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  village  of  Norwich,  on  the  farm  of  Casper 
M.  Rouse,  human  iiones,  in  great  namljers,  in  a 
nearly  upright  position,  weie  found.  Near  the 
late  residence  of  Abel  Chandler,  in  that  village, 
there  is  also  a  large  mound,  corresponding  in 
shape  with  the  Indian  tumuli  found  on  the  Mis- 
sisippi  and  other  Western  rivers ;  and,  from  the 
traces  of  an  Indian  village  or  settlement,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  "Castle"  and  "  In- 
"  dian  Fields  "  referred  to,  this  mound  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  ancient  Indian  burying- 
place. 

Two  miles  South  of  the  present  village  of 
Greene,  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Lott,  a  few  rods  from  the  river  bank,  was  found, 
sume  forty  years  since,  a  circular  mound,  forty 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  height, 
in  which  were  discovered  a  great  uumljer  of 
human  bones,  confusedly  jumbled  together  and 
in  a  state  of  great  decay,  mingled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  flint  arrow-heads  and  stone  chisels, 
of  various  construction,  and  adapted,  apparent- 
ly, to  various  uses,  besides  several  Indian  trinkets, 
of  a  more  elaborate  workmanship.  •  Some  of  the 
bones,  underlying  the  others,  had  been  evident- 
ly burnt.  In  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  thia 
mound,  a  large  pine  stump,  the  remains  of  a 
dead  pine-tree,  standing  there  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  settlers,  was  found,  which,  when  cut, 
showed  one  hundred  and  eighty  concentric  cir- 
cles. Estimating  the  age  of  the  mound  by  the 
number  of  these  circles,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  tree  was  entirely  dead,  at  the  time 
of  the  advent  of  the  first  white  settlers,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  years  old ; 
and,  from  the  apparently  hurried  and  disorderly 
manner  in  which  the  bones  were  found,  and 
the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  arrow- 
heads and  other  warlike  weapons,  the  inference 
seems  not  unreasonable,  that  they  were  the  re- 
mains and  implements  of  bodies  which  had 
fallen  in  battle. 

Several  Indian  skeletons  were  also  excavated 
in  digging  for  the  Chenango  canal,  some  thirty 
years  since,  about  four  miles  North  of  Oxford, 
near  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Gates's  Tavern — the  "  half-way-house  "  between 
Norwich  and  Oxford. 

There  is  a  tradition  concerning  a  powerful 
Tuscarora  Chief,  Thick  Neck,  who,  more  than 
two  centuries  since,  possessed  himself  of  the 
fort,  in  Oxford — perhaps  constructed  it — and,  for 
many  years,  kept  the  Oueidas  at  bay.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  decoy  this  form- 
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idable  usurper,  from  his  stronghold,  the  latter 
succeeded  iu  cutting  him  off  from  the  fort,  in 
one  of  his  sallies,  and  compelling  him  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat,  down  the  river,  where  he 
was  traced  to  a  marsh  around  Warn's-pond, 
killed,  and  buried.  The  remnant  of  his  forces 
were  adopted  by  the  Oneidas  ;  and  an  Indian — 
Abram  Antone — executed  for  murder,  some  fifty 
years  since,  at  Morrisville,  in  Madison-county, 
claimed  to  have  been  a  descendant,  iu  the  sev- 
enth generation,  from  the  Tuscarora  Chief. 

Another  and  later  tradition  related  to  a  trag- 
ical scene,  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Cas- 
"  tie,"  near  Norwich,  and  the  *'  Indian  Fields." 
A  young  Oneida  brave  was  contracted  in  mar- 
liage,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  but, 
apparentl}',  against  her  own  inclination,  to  a 
beautiful  squaw  of  the  same  tribe.  Soon  after 
the  nuptials,  the  bride  eloped  from  her  hus- 
band's wigwam,  with  a  more  favored  suitor. 
The  incensed  brave  immediately  put  himself 
upon  the  trail  of  the  fugitives  ;  and,  having,  dur- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  discovered  their 
retreat,  entered  their  lodging-room,  and  finding 
them  embraced  in  each  others'  arms,  in  profound 
slumber,  buried  his  knife  iu  the  body  of  the 
paramour  and  inflicted  a  series  of  ghastly 
■wounds  upon  that  of  the  faithless  bride.  She, 
however,  afterwards  recovered,  and  cited  the 
murderer  before  the  assembled  Council  of  Chiefs 
and  warriors,  who,  after  a  solemn  hearing  of 
all  the  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  flagrant  provo- 
cation given,  acquitted  the  accused.* 

The  latest  adjudication  of  the  Indian  Council, 
assembled  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  appears  to  have 
occurred  a  short  time  subsequently  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  to  have  been  character- 
istic as  well  as  equitable.  The  complainant 
was  an  Indian,  who  alleged  the  destruction  or 
despoliation,  by  one  of  the  settlers,  of  a  valua- 
ble rifle,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  properties. 
The  friends  of  the  injured  party  were  secretly 
assembled  and  lay  in  wait,  for  several  days, 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  offender.  The 
Chief,  however,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  things,  apprehensive  of  still  further 
complications,  summoned  the  Council,  who  sent 
for  the  parties,  and,  after  hearing  all  the  proofs 
and  allegations,  directed,  first,  tliat  the  injured 
lifle  should  be  replaced  by  another  of  equal  val- 
ue, in  all  resjjects ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
whites  should,  thereafter,  either  wholly  abstain 
from  selling  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  or  sell  it  to 
them  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  incur  no  danger 
of  intoxication.* 

At  the  early  period  when  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich included,  within  its  boundaries,  the  addi- 
tional territory  now  constituting  the  towns  of 
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New -Berlin,  North  Norwich,  McDonough,  Pres- 
ton, Plymouth,  and  Pharsalia,  comprehending 
an  area  six  times  greater  than  her  present  limits, 
the  streets  of  the  little  village  were,  on  all  pub- 
lic days,  such  as  Court-days,  town-meetings,  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  other  holidays,  crowcled  by 
hundreds  of  Indians,  from  every  direction ;  and, 
not  unfrequently,  serious  affrays  occurred  be- 
tween parties  of  them  and  the  white  settlers,  or 
among  their  own  body — especially  after  having 
been  liberally  supplied  with  ardent  spirits,  by 
the  numerous  booths  which  lined  the  streets, 
and  tempted,  by  their  varied  attractions,  their 
ungovernable  appetite.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  races  was  of  the 
most  friendly  nature. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  first  State 
Constitution,  in  1777,  there  were  but  fourteen 
Counties,  viz.:  New  York,  Westchester,  Duch- 
ess, Albany,  Orange,  Ulster,  Kings,  Queens,  Suf- 
folk, Richmond,  Tryon,  Charlotte,  and  Cum- 
berland. The  two  last  named  were,  subsequent- 
ly, ceded  to  Vermont.  Tryon-county — changed, 
in  1784,  to  Montgomery — comprised  all  that 
portion  of  the  State  lying  West  of  the  three 
river  Counties,  Albany,  Ulster,  and  Orange,  as 
then  constituted,  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son. Albany  comprehended  the  present  Coun- 
ties of  Schenectada,  Saratoga,  Warren,  Essex, 
and  Clinton,  and  a  portion  of  Greene,  the 
residue  of  which  was  included  in  Ulster.  The 
County  of  Tryon  included,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
the  entire  territory  West  of  a  North  and  South 
line  drawn  from  the  South-west  corner  of  the 
present  County  of  Orange,  and,  passing  through 
Ulster,  the  western  boundary  of  Greene,  a 
small  portion  of  Schoharie  and  Schenectada, 
adjoining  Albany,  and,  thence,  along  the  east- 
ern line  of  the  present  Counties  of  Montgomery, 
Fulton,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  centre  of  Frank- 
lin, to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State ; 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  present  Counties  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Otsego,  Broome, 
Chenango,  Madison,  Cortland,  Ouonclaga,  Onei- 
da, Oswego,  Cayuga,  Wayne,  Seneca,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung,  Tioga,  Steuben,  Yates,  On- 
tario, Monroe,  Livingston,  Alleghany,  Cattarau- 
gus, Genesee,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  and  Chau- 
tauqua, and  the  western  parts  of  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Delaware,  Uls- 
ter, Sullivan,  and  Orange.  In  1791,  the 
Counties  of  Herkimer,  Tioga,  and  Otsego,  were 
formed  from  parts  of  Montgomery — Herkimer 
including  the  territory  comprised  in  the  present 
Counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  portions  of  Franklin 
and  Hamilton,  the  whole  of  Lewis,  Oneida,  and 
Madison,  and  the  five  northern  towns  of  the 
present  County  of  Chenango;  and  Tioga  in- 
cluding all  South  of  that  line  and  West  of  the 
present  Counties  of  Otsego  and  Delaware. 
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II — PVR  CHASE    OF    THE    TWENTY    TOWN- 
SHIPS.    EARLY  PATENTS. 

In  June,  1785,  Governor  George  Clinton,  on 
'^Dehalf  of  the  State,  negotiated  a  Treaty  with 
the  Chiefs  and  Sachems  of  the  Oneida  and  Tus- 
■carora  Indians,  at  Fort  Herkimer,  by  which,  in 
■consideration  of  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand, 
'five  hundred  dollars,  "in  goods  and  money," 
■paid  to  the  Indians,  they  ceded  to  the  State 
all  that  portion  lying  between  the  Chenango, 
Susquehannah,  Tianaderha,  or  Unadilla-rivers, 
comprehended  within  the  following  boundaries  : 
*' Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla,  or 
"Tianaderha,  river,  where  the  same  empties 
"into  the  Susquehannah;  thence  up  the  said 
"Unadilla,  or  Tianaderha,  river,  ten  miles, 
■"measured  on  a  straight  line;  thence,  dne 
"West,  to  the  Ghenengo-iiwer]  thence,  south- 
'"  erly,  down  the  Chenengo-river,  to  where  it 
"  empties  into  the  Susquehannah-river,  and  to  the 
"  line  commonly  called  the  *  Line  of  property,^ 
"  established  at  a  Treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
"in  the  year  1768;  thence,  along  the  said 
' '  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning  ;  so  as  to  com- 
^'  prehend  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Oneida 
"  and  Tuscarora  nations  of  Indians,  lying  South 
"  of  a  line  to  be  run  from  the  Unadilla,  or 
^'Tianaderha,  river  to  the  Chenengo-river,  and 
"North  of  the  division  line  between  this  State 
*'and  Pennsylvania."  The  southern  line  of 
the  present  town  of  Norwich,  the  fifteenth  of  the 
"twenty  townships"  subsequently  organized, 
extended,  East,  to  the  Unadilla -river,  constituted 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  cession.  The 
"Line  of  property,"  referred  to,  was  the  one, 
dividing  the  English  and  Indian  possessions,  in 
America,  from  a  point  a  few  leagues  West  of 
Port  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  south-westerly,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi-rivers. 
This  line  coincided  with  the  Unadilla,  or  ' '  Tian- 
"  aderha,"  river,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Susquehan- 
nah, at  the  present  site  of  Binghamton,  and 
then  took  an  easterly  course  to  the  Mohawk 
branch  of  the  Delaware-river,  constituting  the 
boundary  of  the  "back  settlements"  of  the 
English,  in  New  York. 

In  1788,  Governor  Clinton,  concluded,  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  near  Fort  Stanwix,  a  second  Treaty 
with  the  Chiefs  and  Sachems  of  the  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras,  and  other  Indian  tribes  ;  including 
the  cession,  by  the  latter,  of  all  their  right  and 
title  to  the  territory  subsequently  known  as  the 
"  Twenty  Townships,"  including,  on  the  North, 
the  towns  of  Sangersfield,  in  Oneida-county,  and 
Nelson,  in  Madison  -  county,  and  extending, 
South,  to  the  southern  limits  of  Norwich,  Pres- 
ton, and  Mc  Donough,  in  Chenango-county. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  this  portion  of  the 
Grant  was,  chiefly,  the  Unadilla-river,  and  the 
western,  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the 


"  Military-tract,"  set  apart,  by  the  Legislature, 
in  1782,  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  of  the  State,  serving  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  for  other  purposes  specified^iu  the  Act. 
Through  some  errors,  in  the  original  surveys  of 
this  territory  and  that  acquired  under  the  Treaty 
of  1788,  a  "gore,"  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
present  town  of  Cazenovia  and  the  entire  town 
of  De  Ruyter,  in  Madison -county,  and  the  towns 
of  Lincklaen,  Pitcher,  and  German,  in  Chenan- 
go, was  left,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  ' '  the 
' '  Military  Tract. " 

By  an  Act  passed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1789,  the  Surveyor-general  was  i-equired 
to  locate  "the  Twenty  Townships  "  within  the 
following  specified  limits  :  Upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lands  recently  purchased  of  the  Oneidas, 
at  Fort  Schuyler ;  lying  South  of  the  lands  re- 
served by  the  Oneidas,  for  their  own  exclusive 
occupancy  ;  and  North  of  the  territory  purchas- 
ed from  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1785,  at  Fort  Herkimer.  Under  this 
Act,  the  towns  were,  accordingly,  surveyed  and 
numbered,  from  one  to  twenty,  inclusive.  The 
first  three  townships,  on  the  North,  with  the 
twentieth,  adjoining  the  third,  on  the  East, 
comprised  the  present  towns  of  Nelson,  Eaton, 
and  Madison,  in  Madison-county,  and  Sangers- 
field, in  Oneida,  extending  from  West  to  East ; 
the  fourth,  nineteenth,  eighteenth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  in  a  reverse  order,  from  East  to  West,  the 
towns  of  Brookfield,  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  and 
Georgetown,  in  Madison -county  ;  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  seventeenth,  from  West  to 
East,  Otselic,  Smyrna,  Sherburne,  and  Colum- 
bus ;  the  sixteenth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
in  reverse  order  again,  the  towns  of  New-Ber- 
lin, North  Norwich,  Plymouth,  and  Pharsalia ; 
the  fifteenth,  fourteenth,  and  thirteenth,  the 
towns  of  Norwich,  Preston,  and  Mc  Donough. 
On  the  West  of  these  townships,  extending  from 
North  to  South,  lay,  as  before  stated,  as  part  of 
the  town  of  Cazenovia  and  the  towns  of  De 
Ruyter,  Lincklaen,  Pitcher,  and  German — the 
three  latter  then  forming  the  town  of  German. 
Immediately  South  of  Mc  Donough,  Preston, 
and  Norwich,  were,  subsequently,  formed  the 
towns  of  Sraithville,  Oxford,  and  Guilford ; 
South  and  South-west  of  Smithville,  the  town 
of  Greene;  and  South  of  Oxford  and  Guilford, 
Bainbridge. 

The  Surveyor-general  was  also  directed  to  sub- 
divide the  original  twenty  townships  into  equal 
quarter-sections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to 
subdivide  each  of  the  Sections  containing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other 
natural  obstacles — these  lots,  in  each  township, 
to  be  numbered  from  one  to  one  bundled,  in- 
clusive.    In  each  township,  one  lot  was  to  be 
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reserved  for  "Gospel"  and  one  for  "School" 
purposes,  to  be  located  as  nearly  central  as  micrbt 
be,  for  religions  and  educational  purposes.  Tbe 
Commissiouers  of  the  Land  Office — consisting, 
at  that  time,  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-general, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, together  with  the  Surveyor-general — were 
directed,  after  selecting  five  townships,  as  a  re 
serve  for  the  redemption  of  Bills  of  Credii  issued 
by  the  State — the  choice  lands  to  be  sold  only 
for  gold  or  silver — to  make  sales  of  the  residue, 
at  a  minimum  price  of  three  shillings — seventy- 
five  cents — per  acre.  These  sales  took  place  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  then  the  capital  of  the 
State,  after  three  months  public  notice ;  and, 
from  the  tardy  cu'culation  of  those  notices,  in 
the  remote  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  diflS- 
culties  of  traveling,  at  that  early  period,  over 
the  rough  and  primitive  roads  incident  to  a  new 
and  frontier  settlement,  the  greater  part  of 
these  lands  fell,  naturally,  into  the  hands  of 
wealthy  individuals,  speculators,  and  jobbers, 
in  the  two  large  cities,  Albany  and  New  York, 
or  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others,  in 
official  attendance  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
and  were  speedily  re -sold,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
valuation. 

On  full  payment  of  the  prices  for  which  these 
lands  were  sold  by  the  State,  Patents  were  issued, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  from  the  Secretary's 
Office,  with  the  Governor's  signature,  either  to 
the  original  purchaseis  or  their  assignees,  and, 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  entered  of  re- 
cord in  the  State  Department. 

At  this  period,  the  whole  of  the  present  Coun- 
ties of  Chenango,  Madison,  Herkimer,  Oneida, 
Broome,  and  Tioga,  with  all  the  adjoining 
Counties,  on  the  West,  were  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Whitestown,  in  the 
present  Oneida  county.  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Tio- 
ga, and  Otsego,  having  been  subsequently  carv- 
ed out  of  the  original  Montgomery,  in  1791, 
Whitestown  became  the  half-shire  of  Herkimer ; 
and  Newtown  Point — the  present  Elmira — the 
shire-town  of  Tioga.  Up  to  as  late  a  period  as 
1808,  the  old  jail,  at  Whitestown,  still  contin- 
ued to  be  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
from  Madison  and  Cbenango-counties. 

The  first  Patent  for  lands  sold  in  the  County, 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  was  granted,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1792,  to  Leon- 
ard M.  Cutting,  for  the  fifteenth  township,  Nor- 
wich, then  including  a  part  of  New-Berlin. 
The  first  Certificate  of  Survey  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Cutting,  on  the  second  of  November  pre- 
ceding. The  second  Certificate  bears  date  the 
third  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  and  cov- 
ered a  portion  of  Preston,  the  fourteenth  town  ; 
the  West  part,  consisting  of  upwards  of  seven 


thousand  acres,  having  been  sold,  on  tlie  same 
day,  to  Melancthon  Smith  and  Marinus  Willett. 
On  the  first  of  January  and  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  1793,  Mr.  Cutting  received  a  Patent  for 
the  East  part  of  Preston,  including  a  part  of  Nor- 
wich and  the  whole  of  Plymouth,  purchased 
by  him,  in  November  preceding.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  January,  1793,  Robert  C.  Livingston 
obtained  a  Patent  for  the  seventh  town,  now 
Otselic.  Ou  the  sixth  of  April,  following,  Will- 
iam S.  Smith  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Survey, 
for  the  towns  of  Smyrna  and  Sherburne ;  fol- 
lowed by  a  Patent,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1794.  James  Tallmadge  and  Ezra  Thompson,  of 
Duchess,  purchased  the  tenth  town,  North  Nor- 
wich, together  with  a  part  of  New  Berlin ; 
Thomas  Ludlow  and  Josiah  Shippey,  the  thir- 
teenth town,  McDonough,  on  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793  ;  White  Matlach  and  Jacob  Hallett^ 
the  twelfth,  Pharsalia,  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
following  ;  and  Jolin  Taylor,  part  of  New-Berlin 
and  Columbus,  on  the  second  of  February,  for 
which  a  Patent  was  issued  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1797. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


III.— GENERAL  MEADE  AND  TEE  BAT- 
TLE OF  GETTYSBURG. 

An   Oration,    delivered  by  Major-general 
Charles  Devens,  Junior,  at  the  Re- union 

OF  THE  ArMT  of  THE  POTOMAC,  AT  NeW  Ha- 

VEN,  Connecticut,  Mat  14,  1873.* 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of  the  Army  op 
THE  Potomac  : 

When,  two  years  ago,  our  distinguished  fel- 
low-soldier. Governor  Fairchild,  suggested-  tbat 
it  would  be  well  to  place  upon  our  records,  by 
our  exercises  upon  these  occasions,  as  fullan  ac- 
count as  we  could  gather  of  the  part  which  our 
Army  took  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion— a  sug- 
gestion which  was  then  well  carried  ovt  by  him- 
self and,  after,  by  General  Woodford,  in  the 
eloquent  address  delivered  last  year,  at  Cleve- 
land— he  also  remarked  that  it  could  hardly  be- 
done  consecutively  ;  but  there  must,  of  necessi- 
ty, be  intervals  in  the  regular  prof',res8  of  the 
narrative.  Most  unwillingly  do  1  break  the 
thread,  and  recognize  that  one  of  those  occa- 
sions has  come-.     One  theme  only  seems  appro- 

*  This  article  is  printed  from  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
Oration,  commnnicated  by  General  Devens  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Hibtobi«al,  Maqazikb  ;  and,  as  the  proofs  of 
the  article  have  been  read  and  corrected  by  him,  it  bears 
the  form,  in  this  version  of  it,  vv'hich  the  Author  himself 
desires  it  shall  wear  before  the  v?orld  of  historical  litera- 
ture.—Editor. 
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priate  for  our  meeting,  to-day,  Tvben  we  remem- 
ber that,  of  the  five  commanders  of  that  Army, 
in  front  of  Washington,  which  became  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  but  four  now  survive.  He 
who  was  its  leader,  from  the  proud  day  of 
Gettysburg  unto  the  yet  prouder  day  when  its 
great  rival,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  piled 
up  its  arms  in  sad  and  sullen  submission  and  the 
sword  of  its  leader  was  laid  in  the  conquering  hand 
of  Grant,  has  passed,  since  we  last  met,  from  the 
ranks  of  living  men.  No  more  shall  we  see  that 
slender,  yet  not  ungraceful,  figure,  which  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  the  scholar,  the  soldier,  and 
the  gentleman,  that,  of  late  years,  has  risen  so 
cordially,  at  all  our  gatherings,  responsive  to  our 
call,  as,  in  the  times  now  long  past,  we  rose  to 
his — no  more  recognize  that  quick  and  spirited 
glance  :  no  more  hear  that  voice  whose  tones  have 
summoned  to  high  duties  and  great  enterprises, 
always,  and  never  counseled  fear  or  dishonor. 

His  loss  has  been  mourned  as  a  public  one, 
throughout  the   Union,    especially  in   the   city 
which  was  his  home  and  in  the  State  whose  hills 
shall  guard  his  fame  forever ;  but,  whatever  may 
be  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  elsewhere, 
there  is  no   place — the   sacred   circle  of  home 
alone  excepted — where  that  memory  can  be  held 
so  dear   as  among  those  who,  with  him,  have 
borne  the  weary  campaigns  and  the  long  marches, 
by  day  and  night,  alike  in  July's  heat  and  De- 
cember's cold ;    have  seen,    with  him,   the  sad 
hours  of  disaster  and  defeat ;  and  have  known, 
with  him,    the  stern  joy   of  victory.     Honored 
and  respected,  as  a  wise  and  brave  commander  ; 
loved  as  a  comrade  ;  always  considerate  and  true, 
if  I  dedicate   these  fleeting   moments   to  him, 
however  imperfect  my  tribute  may  be,  I  feel  con- 
vinced I  shall  not  want  your  approval.     Nor,  if 
I  speak,  as  I  must,  of  the  great  field  by  which 
he  is  especially   endeared   to   his   countrymen, 
shall  I  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  as  it  stands, 
to-day,  upon  the  verdict  of  history,  now  that  its 
record,  drawn  from  the  Reports  of  the  principal 
•Commanders,  on  either  side,  is  fully  made  up, 
and  the  victor  and  vanquished  chieftains  sleep  in 
the  common  repose  of  death.     Wounded,  severe- 
ly, at  Chancellorsville,  a  few  weeks  previously,  in 
its  dangers  1  had  no  part ;  to  its  honor,  I  can  lay 
no  claim  except  to  that  which  was  there  reflect- 
ed by  you  upon  every  one  who   could  call  you 
"Comrade;  "  yet,  even  from  this,  I  would  not 
willingly  part,  when  I  remember  that,  as  the  glad 
tidings  were  flashed  towards  the  North,  each  one 
of  your  wounded  veterans  stood  more  proudl}'^ 
on  his  crutch ;  and  even  the  fever- stricken  pa- 
tient, in  the  hospital,  as  he  raised  himself  from 
his  couch,  and  strove,  with  parched  lips,  to  join 
in  the  ringing  cheers,  murmured,  "  I,  too,  am  a 
"  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
Although  born  upon  foreign  soil,  yet,  under 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  2. 


the  flag  of  the  Union  and  in  its  citizenship, 
George  Gordon  Meade  graduated  at  West  Point, 
in  1835  ;  and  was  then  brevetted  as  Second-lieu- 
tenant of  Artillery.  Resigning,  in  1836,  he  passed 
the  intervening  years,  until  1842,  as  an  Engineer 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  was  again  appointed  to  the  Army  as  a  Sec- 
ond-lieutenant of  the  Topographical  Engineers  ; 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  the  pursuits  and  duties 
of  that  important  Corps,  for  which  he  had  a  pe- 
culiar aptitude,  he  continued  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  During  this,  he 
served,  at  first,  upon  the  Staff  of  General  Taylor, 
participating  in  all  the  hard-fought  fights  of  that 
resolute  soldier,  until  his  line  of  approach  to  the 
(^ity  of  Mexico  was  relinquished,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Staff  of  General  Scott,  and 
aided  in  the  conduct  of  the  seige  operations 
against  Vera  Cruz.  At  its  close,  he  resumed, 
with  renewed  interest,  the  fccientific  duties  of  his 
profession,  until  he  was  summoned  from  them, 
in  1861,  by  the  call  to  arms,  Avhen  the  experiment 
of  firing  the  Southern  heart,  by  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  was  found  to  have  been  successful, 
not  in  that  only,  but  in  fully  arousing  the  North 
to  its  danger,  and  rendering  anything  like  peace- 
ful secession  impossible. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  General  Meade's 
early  education,  as  a  soldier,  had  l^een,  in  every 
way,  calculated  to  develope  his  great  natural 
powers.  Fully  acquainted  with  all  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  his  profession  and,  undoubtedly, 
from  his  tastes,  strongly  attracted  by  them,  he 
had  not  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  mere  sol- 
dier of  the  book,  but  had  seen  the  great  actions 
and  served  with  the  great  Captains  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  each  of  whom  possessed  qualities 
worthy  of  note  and  study,  and  from  whom  he 
may  have  learned  some  lessons  of  that  care  in 
preparation,  that  vigor  in  execution,  that  calm- 
ness in  difficulty,  which  he  was,  afterward,  to 
exhibit  on  a  far  greater  field  of  warfare. 

Appointed  a  Brigadier-general  of  Volunteers, 
in  August,  1861,  his  military  life  was  with  this 
Army.  He  served  in  the  operations  in  front  of 
Washington  and  through  all  the  conflicts  of  the 
Peninsula  Campaign,  up  to  the  battle  of  Glen- 
dale,  in  June,  1862,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  ;  proving  himself,  everywhere,  a  zeal- 
ous and  competent  officer,  as  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant in  attack  as  he  was  calm  in  endurance,  when 
compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Return- 
ing to  the  field,  in  September,  1862,  he  was,  at 
once,  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  Division, 
with  which  he  served  through  the  Maryland 
Campaign,  when  Lee  was  driven  up,  through  the 
passes  of  the  South  Mountain  range,  to  the  field 
of  Antietam;  and,  at  Antietam,  was,  after  the 
gallant  Hooker  fell,  severely  wounded,  placed  in 
temporary  command  of  his  Corps. 
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After  Fredericksburg — in  Tvbicb  battle  he  con- 
tinued to  command  the  same  Division,  and 
"where  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  right  of 
Lee's  line  and  threatening,  formidably,  his  com- 
munications with  Richmond — although  forced, 
linally,  to  relinquish  his  hold,  for  lack  of  support. 
General  Meade  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  he  having,  some  time  previously,  been 
made  Major-general  of  Volunteers.  In  com- 
mand of  this  Corps,  he  served  at  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville  ;  and  remained  with  it,  until  the 
twenty- eighth  of  June,  1863,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in  chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  as  that  Army  was  moving  up,  through 
Maryland,  to  encounter  Lee — an  encounter  which, 
as  you  all  know,  when  it  came,  resulted  in  l^e 
victory  of  Gettysburg. 

The  causes  which  led  to  that  bold  and  remark- 
able movement,  ou  the  part  of  the  Rebel  Govern 
ment — the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1863 — 
have  never  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  completely 
stated  by  it.  The  Report  of  the  rebel  Command- 
er-in-chief clearly  indicates  that,  when  it  was 
written,  he  did  not  intend  to  develop  them.  He 
says,  there,  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay, 
along  the  Rappahannock,  in  such  a  position  that 
it  could  not  be  attacked  to  advantage ;  that,  by 
moving  Northward,  through  the  great  valley  of 
Virginia,  a  fairer  opportunity  would  be  offered 
to  strike  ;  that  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  for  the 
Summer,  would  be  disarranged  and  time  consum- 
ed ;  and  then  adds  that,  actuated  by  these  and 
other  important  considerations  that  he  may  here- 
after present,  he  determined  upon  the  movement. 
Those  important  considerations  have  never  been 
divulged;  and,  so  far  as  General  Lee  is  con- 
cerned, now,  never  can  be ;  yet  they  may  be  rea- 
sonably conjected. 

Two  reasons  existed  which,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  get  a  foothold  in  any  Northern  State,  ren- 
dered it  vital  that  it  should  be  done.  The 
Confederate  diplomatists  had  been  struggling, 
abroad,  in  vain,  for  recognition  as  a  Govern- 
ment. They  saw  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
obtain  this,  as  long  as  the  War  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  and,  however 
formidable  in  proportions,  bore,  always,  the  as- 
pect of  a  mere  local  rebellion.  Let  but  their 
Army  maintain  itself  on  Northern  soil,  and  Mr. 
Davis  believed  that  his  Ambassadors  could  ob- 
tain recognition  from  some  foreign  States,  at 
least,  and,  with  it,  aU  the  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations.  The  other,  was 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  sustain  the 
courage  of  the  rebel  States,  under  a  misfortune 
which  was  impending  over  them,  well  known  to 
Davis  and  Lee,  and  as  yet  little  appreciated, 
generally,  among  the  mass  of  their  people.  The 
sword   of    Grant  was   knocking  fiercely  at  the 


gates  of  Vicksburg  :  at  any  hour  it  might  burst 
them.  With  this,  Port  Hudson  must  fall ;  and, 
cutting  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  the  Mississip- 
pi would  be  open,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  This  was  a  blow  which  could  neither  be 
warded  off  nor  parried  :  it  must  descend  :  and 
there  was  left  only  the  hope  of  dealing  another, 
in  return,  elsewhere,  which  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, diminish  its  weight. 

No  sooner  were  the  designs  of  Lee  fully  un- 
masked, by  his  movement  from  the  Shenandoah 
into  the  Cumberland-valley,  than  General  Hook- 
er, who  had  fallen  back,  toward  Washington,  in 
obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  the  problem 
which  pressed  upon  every  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac — the  necessity  of  cover- 
ing Washington — acted  with  his  usual  vigor. 
Crossing  the  Potomac,  to  the  North  side,  him- 
self, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  on  the  twenty - 
seventh,  he  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Fred- 
erick. It  was  on  tlie  twenty -eighth,  that  Lee — 
whose  Cavalry  had  been  cut  off  from  him  by 
the  rapidity  of  this  action,  and  who  had  then 
pushed  Ewell  forward  to  York  and  Carlisle, 
with  intent,  as  he  says,  to  cross  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  was,  himself,  at  Chambersburg,  with 
Longstreet  and  Hill — learned,  at  ihe  same  time, 
not  only  that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
but  was  actually  at  Frederick.  "We  may 
"  search  the  history  of  modern  Campaigns  in 
*'  vain,"  says  Captain  Chesney,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  British  writers  on  our  War, 
"  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  effect 
' '  produced  by  operating  on  the  enemy's  com- 
"  munications,  than  that  of  this  movement  of 
"Hooker's.  The  first  sound  that  reached  Lee 
"  of  the  advance  of  the  Federal  columns  to  the 
"North  of  the  river,  caused  him  to  suspend  all 
"action  in  any  direction  tending  to  draw  him 
"  further  from  his  base."  He  resolved,  at  once, 
on  concentrating  his  forces  on  the  East  side  of 
South-mountain,  and  preventing  Hooker's  fur- 
ther march,  westward ;  and  orders,  for  this  pur- 
pose, were  at  once  issued.  Before  these  facts 
were  known  to  Lee,  which  caused  him  thus  to 
desist  from  any  further  movement,  forward,  the 
change  had  been  made  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  placed  General  Meade  in  com- 
mand— General  Hooker  being  relieved  at  his  own 
request.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  request, 
was  the  refusal,  by  the  War  Department,  to 
place  at  his  disposal  the  troops  at  Harper's- 
f erry ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  this  matter,  here,  I  may  say  that  I  think  that 
there  will  be  found  few,  to-day,  to  defend  a 
course  which,  when  the  air  was  black  with  the 
gathering  clouds  of  such  a  storm  as  burst  in 
thunder,  a  few  days  later,  over  Gettysburg, 
would  have  left  out  of  the  conflict,  ten  thousand 
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eflScient  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  veteran 
General  [French]. 

Ko  tribute  to  the  discipline  that  prevailed  in 
this  Army  can  be  higher  than  that  which  is 
paid  by  saying  that  this  change  was  made  when 
every  one  knew  a  battle  was  impending,  with- 
out, in  any  way,  affecting  its  spirits  or  its  energy. 
The  French  herald  who,  in  the  same  breath,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  one  King  and  the  acces- 
sion of  another,  by  the  words,  * '  The  King  is 
"  dead  :  Long  live  the  King  !  "  was  never  receiv- 
ed with  more  unquestioning  loyalty  than,  in  its 
devotion  to  the  cause  it  served,  and  not  in  indif- 
ference to  its  leaders,  this  Army  received  each 
announcement  ot  a  change  of  Commanders, 
Faithful  and  devoted  to  those  who  had  preced- 
ed, it  prepared  to  render  the  same  obedience  to 
him  who,  now,  in  the  very  imminence  of  a  mor- 
tal struggle,  found  its  heavy  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities thrown  upon  him.  The  situation  was 
one  which  might  give  the  most  audacious  anxie- 
ty, for  the  loss  of  a  great  battle,  then,  might  en- 
danger all  for  which  we  had  been  struggling ; 
and  yet  a  great  battle  must  be  fought,  to  relieve 
the  Northern  States  from  the  invasion  which,  at 
that  moment,  seemed  to  threaten,  most  directly, 
the  splendid  city  of  Philadelphia.  If  Meade 
could  secure  the  immense  tactical  advantage  of 
compelling  the  enemy  to  attack  him,  that  might 
be  rendered  certain,  which,  without  it,  would  be 
doubtful.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  Infantry 
of  Lee  must  surpass  his  own  by  about  ten 
thousand  men,  supposing  that  each  could  bring 
on  to  the  field,  substantially,  his  whole  Army. 
If  any  lesson  had  been  clearly  taught,  already, 
however — and  every  day's  experience  was  to  con- 
firm it — it  was  that,  in  a  country  like  America, 
with  the  rough  field-works  that  troops  may 
throw  up,  the  improvements  in  artillery  and 
musketry  are  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party  which  stands  on  the  defensive,  that  a  force 
decidedly  weaker  may,  in  such  a  position,  re- 
ceive the  assaults  of  another,  with  confidence. 
Cool  as  he  was  brave,  he  resolved  that  this  ad- 
vantage should  be  secured,  by  forcing  his  oppo- 
nent to  attack  him,  if  possible.  Accepting  his  po- 
sition, in  an  Order  issued  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  he  nobly  summoned  his  troops 
to  their  duties — nor  do  I  like  the  Order  less  be- 
cause it  is  distinctly  marked  with  the  manly, 
healthy,  religious  feeling  which  was  an  essen- 
tial element  in  his  character.  "The  country," 
he  says,  ' '  looks  to  this  Army  to  relieve  it  from 
"  the  devastation  and  disgrace  of  a  hostile  inva- 
"sion.  Whatever  fatigues  and  sacrifices  we 
"  may  be  called  upon  to  undergo,  let  us  have 
"in  view,  constantly,  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
"  terests  involved  ;  and  let  each  determine  to  do 
"his  duty,  leaving  to  an  all-controlling  Pro vi- 
"  dence,  the  decision  of  the  contest." 


From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  General  Meade 
states,  no  precise  plan  had  probably  been  formed, 
by  General  Hooker,  or  could  be,  by  himself, 
other  than  to  be  governed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  Already,  the  Army  was  in  a  posi- 
tion which  threatened  Lee,  formidably  ;  but  the 
information  of  any  hour  might  make  a  change 
of  movements  necessary,  to  bring  about  that 
which  he  desired.  The  twenty -eighth  was  spent 
in  getting  together  the  essential  infonnation,  as 
to  his  own  Army,  its  various  forces  and  position, 
as  well  as  in  ascertaining  all  that  was  then 
known  at  the  Head-quarters,  in  reference  to  the 
enemy ;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  instead  of 
continuing  to  move  westward,  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  apprehension  of  Lee,  fearful  always  as 
to  his  communications,  he  commenced  to  move 
northward,  to  compel  him  to  loose  his  hold  on 
the  Susquehannah.  From  this  river,  unknown 
to  him,  Lee  was  already  drawing  back.  Moving, 
upon  the  twenty-ninth  and  on  the  thirtieth,  in  a 
manner  which  would  enable  him  to  concentrate 
his  forces  upon  Pipe-creek — a  position,  about  fif- 
teen miles  South  of  Gettysburg,  which  seemed 
to  afford  a  good  line,  alike  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehannah 
and  of  covering  Washington  and  Baltimore — no 
means  were  neglected  in  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and 
also  of  the  places  where  it  would  be  suitable  to 
offer  him  battle.  General  Humphreys  was  di- 
rected, on  the  arrival  of  his  Division,  at  Emmetts- 
burg,  to  report  whether  the  ground,  there,  was 
favorable,  the  position,  itself,  being  evidently  an 
important  one.  On  the  thirtieth,  Meade  was  in- 
formed by  Buford,  who  covered,  with  his  Caval- 
ry, the  left  of  our  Army,  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  near  Gettysburg,  whither  Reynolds,  with 
the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps,  had  already  been 
ordered  to  proceed.  While  the  orders  of  the  thir- 
tieth thus  directed  Reynolds,  those  to  the  other 
Corps  contemplated,  evidently,  taking  up  the  line 
of  Pipe-creek,  in  doing  which  they  would  be 
shielded  and  masked,  by  Reynolds,  on  their  left 
front.  Reynolds  was  also  instructed,  as  General 
Humphreys  states,  in  his  beautiful  Address  upon 
General  Meade,  lately  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
to  report  whether  Gettysburg,  itself,  afforded 
ground  suitable  for  a  battle.  All  the  Orders  indi- 
cate that  every  movement  was  liable  to  be  changed 
by  the  development  of  events  ;  and,  showing  the 
great  skill  which  Meade  possessed,  as  a  tactician, 
on  a  large  scale,  they  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
handle  an  Army  in  a  series  of  manoeuvres  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  fully  entitled  to  the 
praise  bestowed  by  Swinton,  the  able  critic  of 
the  operations  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Potomac, 
who  says  that,  in  "  spite  of  the  malicious  detrac- 
"  tion  of  his  adversaries,  who  have  tried  to  make 
' '  it  appear  that  he  shrank  from  the  issue  of 
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"  arms,  at  Gettysburg,  it  was,  in  reality,  the  moral 
' '  firmness  of  General  Meade  that  determined 
"the  combat,  in  the  form  in  which  it  actually 
"  occurred." 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  July,  the  first 
encounter  took  place ;  and,  although  to  the  North 
and  West  of  Gettysburg,  it  is  still  to  be  consid- 
ered a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  battle. 
It  was  a  day  beginning  successfully  ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  loss  of  troops  was  concerned,  ending  seri- 
ously, and  yet  a  conflict  of  inestimable  value, 
for,  although  forced  from  the  ground  we  at  first 
occupied,  at  its  close,  we  held  the  position,  to  the 
South  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  crest,  to  be,  thence- 
forth, forever,  renowned  in  the  American  annals. 
Hill's  Corps  had  moved  from  Chambersburg, 
through  Cashtown,  and,  on  that  morning,  was 
encountered  by  Buford,  upon  that  road  which  is 
to  the  West  from  Gettysburg,  beyond  Seminary- 
ridge,  which,  on  the  next  day,  became  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Army's  line.  Meeting 
them,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
held  them,  most  gallantly,  in  check,  until  the 
arrival  of  Reynolds,  with  Wadsworth's  Divis- 
ion, who  immediately  prepared  to  engage,  send- 
ing bac^  for  the  rest  of  his  Corps  and  for  the 
Eleventh  to  hurry  forward.  To  sustain  Buford 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  most  pressing  reason,  at  the 
moment,  as  the  delay  of  the  enemy  was  of  im- 
portauce,  that  Meade  might  be  aided  in  the  con- 
centration of  his  forces ;  but,  with  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  anxiety  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral, who  was  then  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  facil- 
ities aif  orded  by  tjbe  ground,  at  Gettysburg,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  passed  over  the  Emmettsburg- 
road,  without  taking  in  all  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  crest,  or  antic- 
ipating that,  if  forced  back  upon  it,  he  could 
cling  to  it,  until  he  was  sustained  by  the  whole 
Army.  Arranging  his  troops,  forming  his  lines, 
with  his  customary  rapidity  and  energy,  he  ad- 
vanced, at  once,  on  the  force  opposed  to  him, 
which  already  largely  outnumbered  his  own  ; 
but,  hardly  was  the  movement  commenced,  when 
he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Brave  men  were  to 
die,  by  thousands,  on  that  terrible  field ;  yet  no 
one  could  fall  whose  loss  was  more  seriously 
felt  and  more  deeply  deplored.  Not  the  men  of 
the  First  Corps  only,  whom  he  had  long  led, 
but  the  whole  Army,  knew  him  as  a  soldier  in 
whose  bravery  and  skill  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence might  be  placed.  The  senior  of  Meade,  in 
military  rank,  no  jealous  thought,  at  his  promo- 
tion to  the  command  of  the  Army,  ever  entered 
that  loyal  heart.  Modest  and  simple,  in  manner  : 
with  no  trace  of  affectation  or  boasting  :  reliable 
as  steel !  A  true  soldier,  he  died  a  soldier's 
death,  grandly  contributing  to  the  triumph  he 
was  never  to  share.  Yet,  where  could  man  meet 
better  the  inevitable  hour,  than  in  defence  of  his 


native  State,  his  life-blood  mingling  with  the 
soil  on  which  he  first  drew  breath  ?  Long  may 
the  statue  which  the  love  and  honor  of  his  com- 
rades of  the  First  Corps  have  reared  to  him,  on 
the  field,  stand,  in  glorious  though  mute  resem- 
blance to  him,  as  he  stood  that  day,  watching, 
with  eager  gaze  and  dauntless  heart,  the  advance 
of  the  coming  foe. 

His  troops  did  not  lose  the  impulse  he  had 
given  them,  even  at  his  fall :  gallantly  holding 
the  enemy  at  bay,  many  prisoners  were  taken  ; 
and,  for  an  hour  or  two,  all  went  well.  Sub- 
stantially, the  remainder  of  the  Fiist  Corps  and 
two  Divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Coips  arrived 
with  General  Howard,  who  took  command  on 
the  field  ;  but,  soon,  the  advance  of  Ewell's  troops, 
who  now  approached,  from  the  North,  on  their 
way,  from  Carlisle  and  York,  to  Lee's  proposed 
concentration  at  Gettysburg,  seemed  to  render 
necessary,  an  extension  of  our  line  round  to  the 
North  of  the  town,  by  which  it  was  weakened, 
seriously ;  and,  outnumbered  at  all  points,  the 
day  was  fairly  turned  against  us,  and  Howard 
was  forced  back,  through  the  town,  to  the 
Heights  where  the  battle  was  finally  fought. 
Nor  could  he  effect  this  withdrawal,  except  at 
the  expense  of  a  severe  loss,  in  prisoners,  which 
fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
columns  coming  from  the  North.  Although  the 
number  of  Divisions  engaged  was  about  equal, 
it  must  be  observed  that,  at  this  time,  each  Div- 
ision and  Corps  of  the  enemy  was  more  than 
double  the  size  of  one  of  ours.  Luckily,  or 
rather  prudently,  General  Howard  had  left,  in 
position,  on  Cemetery-hill,  as  he  advanced,  one 
of  his  own  Divisions — Von  Stein wehr's — which 
had  not  been  engaged ;  and,  aided  by  General 
Hancock,  who  had  now  arrived  with  an  order 
from  Meade  to  take  command,  upon  the  field, 
but  without  troops,  the  confusion  of  the  with- 
drawal was  subdued  ;  and  the  men,  undiscour- 
aged  by  the  reverse,  prepared  to  receive  the 
assault  of  the  enemy  and  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, until  ktter  nightfall.  A  demonstration 
was,  in  fact,  made,  but  not  with  the  usual  vigor 
of  the  enemy;  and  was,  without  difficulty,  re- 
pulsed. To  Meade,  Hancock  immediately  sent 
that  the  ground  was  favorable,  and  that  it  could 
be  held  until  after  nightfall.  The  Twelfth 
Corps,  in  response  to  the  summons  of  General 
Howard,  sent  earlier  in  the  day,  had  now  reach- 
ed the  field — one  Brigade  of  the  First,  which 
had  been  delayed,  and  two  of  the  Third  arriv- 
ing soon  after — and  General  Hancock,  surren- 
dering the  command  to  General  Slocum,  report- 
ed, in  person,  to  General  Meade,  who,  he  found, 
had  already  issued  Orders  to  all  his  Army,  to 
move,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  Gettysburg,  and 
was,  himself,  preplaring  to  go  thither,  at  once, 
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and  waiting  only  to  hear  from  the  Sixth  Corps, 
which  could  not  reach  there  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  day,  as  it  was  more  than  thirty 
miles  away.  That  Summer  night  witnessed  a 
scene,  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  I  trust  its  hills 
may  never  behold  again,  as  the  whole  Army— the 
ArtUlery  by  every  road,  and  the  Infantry  by  every 
path — were  moving  to  the  conflict ;  but,  early  in 
the  day,  every  thing  was  ready  except  the  Sixth 
Corps ;  and,  for  it,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
wait.  The  guns  were  in  position,  and  some 
slight  breast- works  of  earth  and  rails  had  been 
hastily  thrown  up.  Meade,  himself,  had  reached 
the  ground,  soon  after  midnight,  and  directed 
the  arrangement  of  his  troops  :  that  his  tacti- 
cal disposition,  for  the  coming  battle,  were  of  as 
excellent  an  order  as  his  materials  allowed,  has 
not  been  questioned,  that  I  am  aware  of,  by  any 
one.  One  of  his  directions,  on  arriving,  was, 
that  proper  examination  should  be  made  of  all 
the  roads  leading  from  Gettysburg.  This  Order, 
which  proceeded  only  from  the  caution  of  a  pru- 
dent commander  desirous  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  however  unfortunate,  afterwards  gave 
occasion  to  a  charge  against  him  that  he  intend- 
ed to  withdraw,  without  fighting — a  charge  that 
he  always  felt  to  be  cruelly  unjust.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  he  emphatically  denied  it,  in  terms  of 
such  solemnity,  that,  now,  when  he  stands  before 
the  tribunal  to  which  he  then  appealed,  it  is  but 
just  that  it  should  be  repeated,  here.  "  I  utterly 
*'deny,"  said  he,  "under  the  full  solemnity 
"  and  sanctity  of-  my  oath  and  in  the  firm  con- 
**  viction  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  secrets 
"of  all  men  shall  be  made  known — I  utterly 
'  *  deny  ever  having  intended  or  thought,  for  one 
"  instant,  to  withdraw  that  Army,  unless  the 
"military  contingencies  which  the  future  should 
"develop,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  might 
"  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should 
"be  withdrawn." 

The  mornmg  of  the  second  of  July  wore 
away,  without  anything  decisive — our  own  Army, 
on  the  crest  which  stretched,  from  Culp's-hill, 
along  Cemetery-hill  and  ridge,  to  Round-top  ; 
while  the  enemy,  with  Longstreet's  and  Hill's 
Corps,  occupied  Seminary -hill,  a  ridge  about  a 
mile  distant,  overlapping  our  left  and  exteuding 
round  to  our  right  with  Ewell's  Corps.  Early 
in  the  afternoon,  stout  John  Sedgwick,  with  the 
Sixth  Corps,  were  up,  after  their  long  march  of 
thirty- six  miles ;  and  the  Federal  Army  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  blow  which  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  must  deliver,  or  lose  the  pres- 
tige it  boasted  and  acknowledge  the  invasion  a 
failure.  Wli ether  it  was  wise  in  Lee  to  make 
the  attack,  has  been  doubted ;  but  he,  himself,  felt 
that  it  was  forced  upon  him,  and  says  in  his  Re- 
port that,  "  while  he  had  not  intended  to  fight  a 


"general  battle,  so  far  from  his  l)ase,  unless 
"  attacked,  yet,  finding  himself  confronted,  nn- 
"  expectedly,  by  the  Federal  Army,  the  battle  be- 
"  came,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable  by  him." 

The  exact  numbers  engaged  remain,  to-day,  in 
dispute;  yet  they  were,  undoubtedly,  as  nearly 
equal  as  can  ever  be  expected  to  be  found,  in  a 
conflict  of  such  magnitude.  That  theirs  exceed- 
ed ours,  seems  to  be  the  more  genei-al  estimate, 
and  by  about  ten  thousand  ;  al though  I  observe 
General  Humphreys,  in  the  Address  to  which  I 
have  referred,  places  their  Infantry  as  exceed- 
ing ours  by  fifteen  thousand  men. 

It  was  three  or  four  o'clock  when  the  compar- 
ative silence  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  was 
broken  by  the  attack  upon  our  left,  which  was 
held  by  the  Third  Corps,  under  General  Sickles. 
Instead  of  extending,  directly,  from  the  left  of 
the  Second  Corps,  wliich  was  our  left  centre,  to 
Round-top,  he  had  thrown  his  line  forward  to 
obtain  one,  which  he  deemed  more  commanding, 
upon  the  Emmettsburg-road.  While  a  strong 
attack  was  made  upon  his  left  and  the  angle 
where  his  line  receded  towards  Round-top,  a 
flanking  force  was  dispatched  to  carry  little 
Round-top,  which  the  rebel  commander  rightly 
judged  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Before  it  reached  it,  however,  reinforcements 
had  already  arrived,  from  the  Fifth  Corps ;  and 
the  struggle  for  its  possession  became,  at  once, 
most  furious.  Nowhere,  during  the  engagement, 
was  more  determination  shown.  Each  Regi- 
ment, as  it  came  up,  realized  that  the  point  was 
vital — that  to  lose  it,  was  to  lose  the  day— and 
fought  accordingly.  Fiercely  striven  for  :  man- 
fully held  :  nightfall  saw  it  and  the  whole  crest, 
from  it  to  Culp's-hill,  in  our  possession.  The 
Third  Corps  had,  indeed,  been  forced  from  its 
more  advanced  position,  on  the  Emmettsburg- 
road,  for,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  in  which 
General  Sickles  was  severely  wounded,  and  a 
heavy  loss,  in  men,  it  had  fallen  back  on  the  line, 
from  Hancock's  left  to  Round-top,  which  Gen- 
eral Meade  always  considered  the  true  line. 

The  most  anxious  hours  of  the  whole  battle 
were  those  in  which  the  possession  of  Round- 
top  and  the  line  on  the  Emmettsburg-road  were 
thus  fiercely  debated.  In  this  conflict,  the  Third 
Corps  was  assisted  by  reinforcements  from  near- 
ly every  other ;  and  the  day  was,  at  last,  brilliunt- 
ly  closed  by  a  charge  from  General  Crawford's 
Division,  supported  by  the  advance  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  which  drove  the  enemy,  finally,  from  too 
close  proximity  to  Round- top.  On  our  right, 
1m  advantage  had  been  gained  by  Ewell,  who 
had  secured  a  position  within  our  lines,  weaken- 
ed, as  they  had  been,  by  the  reinforcements  sent 
to  the  left  of  the  line ;  but,  of  this,  it  was  clear 
to  General  Meade  tliat  he  would  be  easily  dispos- 
sessed, in  the  morniuor. 
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Night  descended  at  last ;  and  each  Army, 
anxious,  but  determined,  waited  for  the  coming 
day,  Tvliicli  must  decide  tlie  momentous  issue. 
For  Lee  to  desist  in  his  attack,  was  to  confess 
defeat,  while  yet,  as  he  says,  "he  believed  ulci- 
' '  mate  success  might  be  secured ;  "  and,  although 
he  knew  well  that  the  position  from  which  the 
Third  Corps  had  been  forced,  was  an  advantage, 
rather  apparent  than  real,  yet  he  knew,  also,  that 
it  had  inspirited  his  troops  to  a  belief  that  the 
task  before  them  was  not  beyond  their  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  our  Army,  while  all  felt 
that  the  hour  for  exultation  had  not  come,  every- 
thing seemed  to  indicate,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  position  on  the  Emmettsburg-road,  that  the 
true  line  of  defence  was  untouched  ;  and  that 
the  same  determination,  on  the  day  which  was  to 
come,  a3  on  that  which  was  passed,  would  insure 
the  victory.  To  the  rule  that  Councils  of  War 
never  fight,  which  has  become  a  proverb,  the 
Council  of  War  held  this  night  is  an  exception  ; 
for  it  was  there  agreed  to  be  the  only  thing  to 
be  done. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  an  inva- 
sion, and  confiding  in  the  spirit  of  his  troops, 
Lee  decided,  on  the  next  day,  to  try,  again,  the 
fortune  of  an  attack.  While  not  materially 
changing  his  position,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
of  July,  which,  as  before,  swept  round  from  Sem- 
inary-ridge— relinquishing  any  attempt  to  carry 
Round- top,  now  securely  held  and  rudely,  but 
strongly,  fortified — his  plan  was  an  assault,  by 
main  force,  upon  our  left  centre,  which  should 
reach  all  before  it.  Nor  was  this  unexpected 
by  Meade,  who,  in  a  conversation  with  Gibbon,  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  of  July,  had  predicted 
that,  after  his  ill  success  on  our  flanks,  the  next 
movement  of  Lee  would  be  at  our  centre.  Any 
project  of  a  movement,  in  force,  upon  our  right 
was  abandoned,  also,  if  entertained.  The  driv- 
ing out  of  E well's  force,  in  the  morning,  from 
the  more  forward  position  it  had  held,  the  even- 
ing before,  had  deprived  him  of  his  foothold, 
there,  which  it  would  cost  a  desperate  struggle 
again  to  obtain.  This  had  not  been  done,  how- 
ever, until  Lee's  disposition  was  nearly  complet- 
ed, as  Ewell  had  reinforced  the  Division  which 
had  effiicted  an  entrance,  within  our  lines,  upon 
Culp's-hill ;  and  their  determined  resistance  had 
delayed  a  termination  of  the  struggle,  until  near- 
ly noon. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  on  the  third  of  July,  when  all 
was  ]eady,  within  the  Confederate  lines,  for  that 
celeljrated  assault  which  ranks  among  the  mos^ 
remarkable  in  history,  alike  for  the  fierceness 
with  which  it  weis  made  and  the  resolution  and 
persistency  with  which  it  was  met  and  foiled. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  charge  of  the  Old 
Guard,  at  Waterloo ;  but  not,  I  think,  very  happi- 


ly, for  that  was  but  a  desperate  effort  to  save  a 
battle  already  lost.  It  far  more  resembles  the 
renowned  charge,  at  Wagram,  directed  by  Na- 
poleon, himself,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  the  full  splendor  of  his  great  military  intel- 
lect. Aspern  and  Essliug  had  been  doubtful, 
or,  indeed,  defeats  for  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  day,  at  Wagram,  was  trembling  in  the 
scale,  when,  concentrating  the  fire  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  upon  the  Austrian  centre,  after  a  fur- 
ious cannonade,  he  launched  McDonald,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  upon  it.  It  was  observed 
that,  although  the  Empire  had  long  since  come, 
as  if  to  inflame  his  men  with  all  the  fire  of  the 
French  Revolution,  McDonald,  who  led  the  col- 
umn, in  person,  wore,  that  clay,  his  old  uniform 
of  a  Republican  General.  Bursting  upon  the 
Austrian  line,  it  was  broken  ;  and  instant  retreat 
followed.  This  day  was  to  see  repeated  that 
favorite  movement  of  Napoleon,  of  striking  at 
the  centre,  on  an  even  more  gigantic  scale,  yet 
not  with  like  success — as  the  wave,  which  beats 
upon  the  rocky  barriers  of  our  coast,  is  dashed, 
back  again,  in  clouds  of  scattering,  dissolving 
spray,  so  this  fierce  and  bloody  wave  of  rebel- 
lion was  to  be  hurled  back,  broken,  scattered, 
and  in  wild  disorder,  when  it  struck  the  ada- 
mantine wall  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Concentrating  an  immense  mass  of  artillery, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  along 
his  front,  the  Confederate  commander  strives, 
first,  to  shake  the  morale  of  the  Federal  troops, 
whose  firmness  and  courage  he  clearly  does  not 
despise,  in  order  that  his  Infantry  columns  may 
more  readily  do  the  decisive  work  he  has  in 
store  for  them.  From  eighty  guns  posted  upon 
Cemetery-hill  and  ridge,  our  Batteries  make  stern 
reply  ;  and  an  Artillery  conflict  of  unexampled 
fury  rages,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  over  the  val- 
ley of  death  that  lies  between.  Sheltering 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  can,  by  such  rude 
breastworks  as  they  have,  from  the  terrific  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  which  fills  the  air  and,  with 
its  tumult,  could  wake  the  very  dead  among 
whom  their  lines  are  drawn,  were  they  sensible 
to  mortal  sounds,  our  troops  await  the  moment- 
ous struggle  which  is  coming  ;  for  the  mighty 
roar  is  but  the  overture  and  prelude  to  a  might- 
ier drama.  For  two  hours,  the  tempest  contin- 
ues. Hunt,  our  prudent  Chief  of  Artillery, 
toward  the  end,  slackens  his  fire,  that  the  ammu- 
nition may  not  fail — when  the  Infantry  attempt 
to  close,  he  knows,  he  shall  need  it  all — and  his 
wisdom  is  well  rewarded,  afterwards.  Hancock, 
who  commands  the  left  center,  his  own  Corps 
being  immediately  under  Gibbon,  knows  that 
somewhere  on  him  the  storm  is  to  break,  and 
rides  along  his  whole  line,  seeing  that  all  is  pre- 
pared, and  rousing  his  men,  by  his  ardent  words 
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and  magnetic  presence,  to  the  hot  work  that  is 
before  them. 

And  now,  there  is  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
fire  of  the  Confederate  line— all  know  it  as  the 
lull  which  precedes  the  wildest  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest; and  that,  for  a  few  moments,  their  Batter- 
ies cannot  fire,  because  their  Infantry  are.  mov- 
ing. Out  of  the  wooded  crests  which  have 
shielded  them,  on  Seminary-ridge,  they  are  com- 
ing, now,  in  number  nearly,  or  quite,  eighteen 
thousand  men.  From  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
Longstreet  directs  the  assault ;  and,  anxiously, 
Lee  watches  the  result.  Pickett's  Division, 
about  five  or  six  thousand  strong,  is  the  direct- 
ing force.  Upon  the  right,  it  is  supported  by 
Wilcox  and  Perry,  from  Hill's  Corps.  Upon 
the  left,  Heth's  Division  of  Hill's  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Pettigrew,  forms  a  portion  of  the 
assaulting  lines,  and  is  strengthened  by  two 
Brigades  fi-om  Pender's  Division,  of  the  same 
Corps.  On  Pickett,  however,  the  greatest  re- 
liance is  placed.  Let  him  but  reach  our  line, 
with  adequate  momentum,  and  they  feel  that 
the  day  is  theirs.  The  men  of  this  Division 
have  not  yet  fought  in  the  battle,  and  feel  that 
they  have  been  kept  for  its  very  crisis :  they 
are  resolved  upon  their  work,  for  they  know 
that  the  eyes  of  both  armies  are  upon  them. 
Virginians  all :  alas  !  that  the  State,  so  honored 
in  the  Union  as  to  be  termed  the  mother  of 
its  Presidents,  should  send  forth  so  gallant  a 
body  of  her  sons,  in  the  mad  and  wicked 
effort  to  destroy  it !  Conspicuous,  in  the  front, 
as  they  move  into  the  more  open  ground,  is 
Pickett  himself,  carefully  forming  his  lines; 
and,  almost  immediately,  they  come  under  the 
fire  ot  our  Batteries;  yet,  steadily  they  move, 
through  the  valley,  with  a  courage  that,  in  a 
good  cause,  should  command  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  rushing  or  tumult, 
for  they  are  old  troops  and  know  well  the 
value  of  discipline  and  that  they  must  keep 
their  formations,  or  they  will  be  driven,  as  a 
mob  would  be  driven,  from  the  front  of  the 
Ai'my  of  the  Potomac.  They  close  up  their 
ranks,  too,  as  the  shot  and  spherical  case  come 
plunging  through  their  lines,  for  they  have 
often  looked,  before,  upon  the  sight  of  blood. 
The  lines  of  Pettigrew,  more  exposed  by  the 
open  character  of  the  ground,  waver,  soon,  under 
the  terrific  cannonade — for  Hunt,  economical, 
a  little  while  ago,  is  liberal  enough,  everywhere, 
now — and  are  broken,  on  their  left,  while  the 
right  still  clings  firmly  to  the  directing  force. 
The  supporting  columns  fail  to  advance,  in  sea- 
son and  with  vigor;  and  Pickett's  Division 
must  do  the  work,  finally,  almost  alone,  if  it  may. 
Already,  it  is  within  the  musketry  fire  of  our 
troops;  but  yet  they  withhold  it.  Many  of 
our  guns  have  now  exhausted  their  canister,  and 


are  drawn  back,  to  await  the  struggle  of  the 
Infantry;  but,  still  the  stout  Army  lets  its  op- 
ponents come.  The  Second  Vermont  Brigade — 
First  Corps — thrown  forward  upon  its  flank,  is 
the  first  to  open ;  but  the  column  still  presses  on. 
It  encounters,  now,  the  Second  Corps  ;  and,  as 
it  receives  a  terrific  fire,  from  the  Divisions  of 
Gibbon  and  Hays,  it  returns  it,  with  desperate 
energy,  and,  rusliing  fiercely  onwards,  strikes, 
with  its  fullest  force,  upon  the  front  of  Webb's 
Brigade,  pressing  back  our  line,  from  the  stone- 
wall which  had  covered  it,  to  the  crest,  imme- 
diately behind,  where  the  gallant  Webb,  as- 
sisted by  Hall,  soon  restores  order.  Already, 
their  battle-flags  are  on  the  low  stone- wall ;  al- 
ready, Armistead,  who  leads,  as  he  stands  upon 
it,  waves  his  troops  forward  to  their  last  great 
struggle.  The  hour  for  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  come.  Up  new,  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  show  yourselves,  in  the  field,  the 
same  stout  defenders  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  that  your  statesmen  have  ever  done, 
in  the  forum  !  Up,  men  of  the  Middle  States, 
upon  whose  soil  this  unholy  attempt  to  strike 
at  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  made  1  Up,  men 
of  the  West,  whose  fortunes  have  so  long  been 
cast  with  this  Eastern  Ai-my,  that  you  may 
bear  back,  beyond  the  mountains,  the  tidings 
of  the  great  victory,  won  to-day,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope !  Up,  true  men  of  the  South,  few 
though  you  are,  in  numbers,  who  fight  in  our 
ranks,  to-day !  There  is  no  need  for  any  one  to 
echo  the  Order  of  the  Duke,  at  Waterloo,  to 
call  or  command,  for,  now,  the  left  centre,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse  and  instinct,  throws  itself 
upon  the  foe.  The  point  penetrated  by  the 
enemy  is  covered  by  some  Regiments ;  while 
others  change  their  front,  so  as  to  strike  them 
on  the  flank.  There  is  confusion  :  organization 
is,  to  some  extent,  lost  in  both  Brigades  and 
Regiments ;  but  all  understand  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  are  resolute.  It  is  the  stern  confus- 
ion of  the  onset ;  and  not  the  wretched  tumult 
of  disaster.  As  the  long  wave  of  tire  bursts 
upon  their  charging  lines,  the  colors  of  our 
Regiments  are  advanced  to  meet  the  battle- 
flags  of  the  foe.  Firmly  on,  our  men  come — 
ofiicers  animating,  by  their  example,  at  least, 
when  they  cannot  direct  by  their  commands; 
for  we  stand  no  longer  on  the  defensive,  but 
take  the  ofi'ensive,  now.  Before  that  determined 
front  and  concentrated  fire,  what  brave  but  er- 
ring and  misguided  men  could  do,  their  men 
did.  Killed  or  mortally  wounded,  their  Brig- 
adiers fall,  their  lines  waver,  yield,  and  break, 
at  last ;  and,  while  a  few  wild,  disorganized 
masses  struggle  to  reach  the  Confederate  line, 
from  which  they  issued,  so  proudly,  an  hour 
before,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  gathers  up 
the  prisoners,  by  thousands,  and  their  battle- 
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flags,  in  slieaves,  and  knows  that  Gettysburg  is 
won. 

General  Meade,  who  was  at  the  right,  getting 
his  Reserves  in  order,  when  the  assault  commenc- 
ed, reached  the  left  centre  just  as  the  repulse  was 
fairly  completed,  and,  speaking  to  General  Gib- 
bi'u's  Aide,  asked,  "  How  is  it  going,  here  ?  "  He 
was  told  that  the  assault  was  repulsed.  He  re- 
peated, "  Is  it  entirely  repulsed  ?  "  and  when  the 
Aide  replied  that  it  was,  and  all  around  broke 
into  loud  cheers,  he  raised  his  hat  with  a  simple, 
"Thank  God!"  Nor,  with  him,  was  this  the 
mere  repetition  of  a  phrase  of  custom,  but  an 
expression  of  deep  and  heartfelt  feeling.  Al- 
though thousands,  in  a  grateful  country,  attested, 
by  solemn  thanksgiving,  their  .tiratitude  for  this 
gieat  triumph — worthy  to  be  ranked  with  what 
Oliver  Cromwell  termed  the  Battle  of  Worces- 
ter, '  *  the  crowning  mercy  of  the  Lord  " — I  ques- 
tion if,  from  one,  it  came  with  more  deep  emo- 
tion than  from  the  lips  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  upon  the  field  itself.  "  A  soldier,"  says 
Corporal  Trim,  in  Sterne's  fine  story,  "  a  soldier, 
*'  an't  please  your  rev'rence,  must  say  his  prayers 
♦'  when  and  where  he  can." 

It  has  been  contended  that  we  should  now 
have  attacked,  in  our  turn  ;  but  such  a  move- 
ment,  if  successful,  might,   of  course,    become 
seriously  compromising  ;    and  it  was  not  in  the 
character  of  General  Meade  to  put  at  risk  that 
which  he  had  already  gained,  when  it  was  of 
such  vast  value  and  impoi'tance.     The  battle  had 
been  fought,  for  the  key  of  the  country,  where  he 
stood,  and  fought  out,  thoroughly :  it  was  his, 
bejond  doubt  or  peradventure  :  no  earthly  pow- 
er could  wrest  it  from  him.     The  invasion  was 
at   an  end ;    and   Lee  would   be   compelled   to 
abandon  the  territory  into  which  he  had  entered. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  losses 
of  the  the  enemy  were  greater,  far,  ours  were 
yet  enormous  ;  for,  tested  in  the  merest  material 
way    and  without   regard  to   the    consequences 
involved,  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world.     The  Confederate  loss  was  eigh- 
teen thousand,  killed  and  wounded,  and  thir- 
teen thousand,  six  hundred  missing — nearly  the 
whole  of  the  latter  being  our  prisoners — making 
a  total  of  thirty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  :  our 
own  was  sixteen  thousand,  five  hundred,  killed 
and  wounded,   and  six  thousand,    six  hundred 
missing — to  a  large  extent,  the  prisoners  of  the 
first  day — making  a  total  loss  of  twenty-three 
thousand,  one  hundred. 

It  was  the  fifth  of  July  when  Lee  commenced 
his  retreat;  and,  as  he  reached  the  Potomac, 
which  he  had  crossed  in  such  high  hope,  he 
learned,  by  a  message  from  Davis,  that  the  blow 
upon  Vicksburg,  of  which  he  had  hoped  to 
break  the  weight,  had  fallen,  and  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  open  to  the  sea.     Whether  or  not 


he  could  have  been  attacked  to  advantage,  before 
he  crossed,  is  yet  an  open  question,  which  I  shall 
not  undertake,  here,  to  discuss. 

I  would  not,  willingly,  do  injustice  to  the  other 
great  fields  of  the  War  and  their  splendid  re- 
sults ;   and  yet  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Gettysburg  was  the  culminating  point   of    the 
Rebellion  ;  and  that  the  blow  struck,  that  day, 
for  the  Union,  accompanying  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg, turned,  forever,  its  bloody  tide.     Large, 
varied,  and  constant  as  were  the  services  render- 
ed by  General  Meade,  before  that  day  and  after 
it,  to  the  very  end  of  the  War,  it  is  by  his  judg- 
ment, in  so  mana3uvering  his  Army  as  to  compel 
the  Confederate  Commander  to  take  the  initia- 
tive ;  by  his  energy,  in  bringing  his  troops  to  this 
decisive  field ;  by  his  skill,  in  posting  his  force 
and    arranging    his    order    of    battle ;    by   hi& 
calmness,  courage,  and  persistency,  in  all  its  vi- 
cissitudes ;  that  he  will  ever  be  most  gratefully 
remembered.     His  fame  is  built  upon  the  rocks, 
and  is  as  immovable  as  the  hills  of  Gettysburg. 
Great  fields  were  yet  to  be  fought ;  great  sacri- 
fices endured  ;  great  victories  won  :  the  leader, 
wise  of  head  and  stout  of  heart,  who  should 
gather  the  springs  which  moved  all  our  Armiea 
into  a  single  hand  and  control  them  with  a  single 
will,    was  yet   to   come    before   the   long-tried 
Army  of  the  Potomac   should   see   all  that  it 
fought  for,  fully  secured.     Yet,  although  all  this 
was  still  to  be,  and  although  the  waves  of  the 
Rebellion  were  to  come,  again  and  yet  again, 
never  was  its  bloody  crest  to  be  reared  so  high^ 
as  at  Gettysburg. 

To  do  justice  to  all  the  valor  and  heroism  of 
that  day  and  all  its  momentous  consequences,  is 
a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  language  ;  yet,  so  far 
as  words  may  do  it,  is  has  been  already  done. 
The  monuments  which  the  intellect  can  rear,  out- 
last the   stateliest  that  hands  can  raise.       The 
columns  which  the  States  of  Greece  reared  to 
the  dead  of  Thermopylae,  crumbled  to  the  dust, 
hundreds  of  years  ago  ;  but  the  noble  ode  by 
which  Simonides  commemorated  them,  is  taught, 
to-day,  in    the   schools   of  this  University,  be- 
neath the  budding  branches  of  whose  elms  we 
stand,  in  a  world  undreamed  of,  then,     Athens 
is  in  ruin  ;  conqueror  after  conqueror  has  pressed 
his  rude  heel  upon  her ;   but  the  noble  oration,, 
by  which  Pericles  celebrated  the  Athenian  dead, 
is  fresh  in  immortal  youth.     And  as  long  aa  the 
Union  shall  stand,  will  the  simple,  majestic  me- 
morial by  which,  with  words  fresh  from  his  true 
and  honest  heart,  Abraham  Lincoln  commemor- 
ated the  great  deed  done,  that  day,  be  remember- 
ed ;   and   ' '  Government   of  the  People,  by  the 
"  People,  and  for  the  People,  shall  not  perish 
"  from  the  earth." 

Already  my  brief    hour   draws  to  its  close. 
You  know  well  that,  within  its  limits,  it  would 
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be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  write  the  history 
of  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac ;  yet,  to  do  all  this,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  full  justice  to  our  late  commanding 
General.  Let  me  sum  them  briefly  up  by  saying 
that  the  operations  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  though 
important,  were  indecisive,  both  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  that  of  Northern  Virginia 
being  reduced,  by  heavy  drafts  made  upon  them, 
to  reinforce  the  movements  now  taking  place  in 
the  West. 

The  succeeding   Spring   witnessed    the  great 
change,  by  which  our  Armies  came  under  one 
head,  by  the  appointment  of  General  Grant,  as 
Lieutenant-general,  who  was  to  command  in  the 
field  and  not  from  the  Bureau — of  which  latter 
style    of    commanding    we    had,    indeed,    had 
enough — and  to  whose  splendid  exertions  and 
unflinching  determination  we  owed,  under  God, 
our  final  triumph.     Recognizing,  fully,  that  the 
pinch  of   the  contest  was   between   this  Army 
and  that  which  had,   so   long,   held  the  lines 
of    the    rebel    capital,    and    that  other   opera- 
tions, however  important,  were  secondary  and 
subsidiary,  only,  the  proper  place  to  duect  the 
movements  of  all  seemed  to  him  to  be  from  this  ; 
and  his  Head- quarters  were  fixed  near  those  of 
our   commanding-General.     The    near  presence 
of  an  oflScer  of  higher  rank,  with  him,  undoubt- 
edly rendered  General  Meade's  position  one  of 
some  delicacy  ;  yet  it  cost  him  no  difiiculty  to 
meet  all  its  exigencies.     While  the  responsibility 
for  the  great  movements  to  be  made  rested  with 
the  Lieutenant-general,  their  tactical  execution, 
so  far  as  this  Army  was  concerned,   devolved 
upon   him,   and  the  immediate  command  was 
always  his ;  and  his  duties  were  so  executed,  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying,  as  to  command,  from 
General  Grant,  a  respect  and  esteem  which  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death.     In  the  long 
series  of  battles  which  now  commenced,  General 
Meade's  splendid  abilities,  as  a  tactician,  his  firm- 
ness and  judgment,  his  devotion  to  his  troops, 
were  every  where  conspicuous,  at  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  lavish  of  their 
dead  ;  and,  in  every  conflict,  up  to  the  last,  when, 
though  the  malarial  fever  that  raged  within  his 
veins  did  not  permit  him  to  sit  on  his  horse,  he 
still  directed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  its 
stern  pressure  upon  the  encompassed  and  belea- 
guered Lee.     To  the  gj-eat  and  high  idea  of  duty 
which  he  expressed,  in  taking  command  of  the 
Ai-my,  he  was  faithful,  to  the  close  of  its  exis- 
tence ;  and  the  succeeding  years,  which  witnessed 
his  command  in  the  Southern  States,  attest  that 
the  moderation  and  firmness,  the  humanity  and 
love  of  justice,  which  were  essential  attributes 
of  his  character,  make  his  civil  life  as  honora- 
ble as  his  military  career  was  splendid. 


Comrades,  the  Army  which  he  commanded  so 
long,  has  passed  away.  No  more  shall  its  bugles 
break  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  morniag  air,  as, 
with  their  reveille,  they  salute  the  coming  day  ; 
no  more  shall  the  falling  night  hear  tlie  rolling 
tattoo  of  its  drums  :  its  tents  are  struck  ;  and  its 
cannon  have  tlmndered  their  last  notes  of  defi- 
ance and  of  victory.  Each  year,  we,  who  were 
its  survivors,  assemble  in  sadly  dimmishing  num- 
bers, as  the  remorseless  aitillery  of  time  hurls  its 
fatal  missiles  into  our  ranks,  until,  shortly,  a  few 
old  men  only  shall  gather  together  and  strive, 
with  feeble  voices,  to  raise  the  thundering  battle- 
cheer  with  which  we  once  answered  the  rebel 
yells,  to  sink,  themselves,  soon  after,  under  the 
common  lot.  How  fast  the  coining  generations 
rise  to  push  us  from  our  places,  when  you  re- 
member all  whom  we  have  lost,  even  since  the 
War,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you.  Yet,  as 
generation  after  generation  shall  come,  in  tbeir 
long  succession — while  the  great  flag  that  it  bore 
at  the  head  of  its  marching  columns,  waves  over 
a  free  and  united  people — it  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  its  day  and  generation,  and  in  its  time 
and  place,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did,  for 
liberty  and  law,  for  the  Constituton  and  the 
Union,  deeds  worthy  of  immortal  honor.  And 
he  that  was  its  leader,  on  so  many  a  hot  and 
bloody  day  and  on  so  many  a  well -contested 
field — we  leave  him  to  his  long  repose,  to  his 
pure,  unsullied,  and  well-earned  fame,  in  the 
full  confidence  that,  while  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, a  wise  and  true  soldier,  a  lofty  patriot,  is 
honored,  he  will  not  be  forgotten  : 

"  Mild   in  manner,  fair  in  favor, 
"  Kind  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight — 

"Warrior,  nobler,  gentler,  braver, 
"Never  will  behold  the  light." 


lY.—TEE  WESTERN  STATES  OF  THE 
GREAT  VALLEY;  AND  THE  CAUSE 
OF  THEIR  PROSPERITY,  HIS  TORI- 
GALL  Y  CONSIDERED.  —Continued  from 
Volume  I.,  Page  330. 

By  Joseph  F.   Tuttle,   D.D.,  President   op 
Wabash-colleqe,  Indiana. 

The  New  York  city  of  1784  was  a  great  city, 
in  the  esteem  of  people  then  living  ;  and  Doc- 
tor Cutler  was  evidently  not  a  little  impressed 
by  its  grandeur.  It  will  repay  us  to  glean  a  few 
facts,  from  various  sources,  to  aid  in  reproduc- 
ing it,  as  it  appeared  to  the  traveler  whose  diary 
we  are  using  so  freely. 

At  that  time,  it  numbered  about  twenty-thou- 
sand people,  but  was  rapidly  growing.  In  1766, 
when  the  Common  Council  gave  the  Presbyter- 
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iaus   the  lot   on   which    to    build    the    "  Brick 
'*  Church,"  it  was  called  "in  the  Fields,'^''  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was  in  a  section  but  little  built  up. 
The  City-hall,  on  which  the  people  prided  them- 
selves,  was   in   Wall-street;    and  the  churches 
were  all  below  the  present  Park.     The  Map  of 
the  City  of  New  Yorh,  surveyed  ty  John  Stills, 
1782,  shows  that  the  city  then  extended  from 
the  Battery  but  little  above  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent City-hall — not  higher  than  the  old  Hospital, 
or  Duane-street,  on  the  North-river  side,  and, 
perhaps,  Ferry  and  Pearl,  or,  at  farthest,  Roose- 
velt-street,  on  the  East-river  side,  with  a  few 
blocks  farther  East.     The  map  indicates  some 
buildings  on  the  Bowery,  near  its  junction  with 
Chatham-street.      Along    either    river,    are  the 
signs  of  "Fortifications  made  by  the  British" 
and  "  extended  by  the  Americans."     The  inte- 
rior of  the  island  contained  brooks,  swamps,  hills, 
fresh-water-ponds,  farms,  forests,  orchards,  and 
common  country-roads.      There  was  not  a  sign 
of  the  American  Metropolis  above  Leonard-street. 
The  buildings  which  then  graced  the  town,  were 
very  plain,  as  compared  with  the  modern  pal- 
aces, for  business,  which  now  line  every  tho- 
roughfare and  avenue.     The  City-hall,  which  is 
described  by  Doctor  Cutler,  was  a  small  affair, 
in  all  respects,   as  compared  with  its  successor. 
And  so  with  the  churches  and  other  edifices. 
In  its  streets,  lamps,  and  everything,  it  was  a 
plain  city ;  whilst,  in  size,  it  was  not,  then,  as 
large  or  fine  as  Lowell,  or  Columbus,  or  Indian- 
apolis.    And  so  with  its  shipping — how  trifling 
it  appears,  in  comparison  with  the  marine  that 
now    seeks  freight    in   that    great    harbor.     It 
would  be  interesting  to  go  into  details ;  but  we 
have  not  the  space  for  more  than  a  few.     All  the 
foreign  vessels  that  entered  that  port,  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  did  not  exceed  six  hun- 
dred;  and  the   "coast-wise"  vessels  not  twice 
that  sum.     In  1795,  there  were  only  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty- one  foreign  vessels,  a  sum  that 
astounded  President  Dwight,   who  said,    "  the 
"number  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and, 
"  in  all  probability,   will  continue  to  increase, 
"  through  centuries  to  come."     As  for  the  means 
of  travel,   they  were  scarcely  better,   in   1787, 
than  they  were,  before  the  Revolution,  when  Mr. 
Franklin  said,  with  evident  pride,  "  In  Summer- 
"  time,    the  passages  are  frequently  performed 
"  in  a  week,   from  Charleston  to   Philadelphia 
"  and  New  York  ;  and,  from  Rhode  Island  to 
' '  New  York,   through  the   Sound,   in   two   or 
"three  days;  and,  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
"  delphia,  by  water  and  land,  in  two  days,  by 
"stage-boats  and  wheel-carriages,  that  set  out 
"  every  other  day  !  " 

It  was  a  mere  town  which  our  traveler  was 
for  the  first  time  visiting ;  and  these  prelimin- 
ary statements  will  add  a  relish  to  the  descrip- 


tions which  he  gives  of  places,  people,  and  cus- 
toms in  New  York. 

^' Friday,  July  6.  This  morning  delivered 
'  •  most  of  my  introductory  letters  to  members  of 
"Congress.  Prepared  my  papers  for  making 
"application  to  Congress,  for  the  purchase  of 
' '  lands  in  the  Western  country,  for  the  Ohio 
"Company.  At  11  o'clock,  I  was  introduced 
"  to  a  number  of  members  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
"  gress-chamber,  in  the  City-hall,  by  Col.  Car- 
"ringtou,  member  from  Virginia.  Delivered 
"  my  petition  for  purchasing  lands,  for  the  Ohio 
"  Company,  and  proposed  terms  and  conditions 
"of  purchase.  A  Committee  was  appointed, 
"on  terms  of  negotiation,  and  report  to  Con- 
"  gress.  Dined  with  Mr.  Dane.  He  and  Mr. 
"  Milliken,  Comptroller  of  the  Board  of  Treas- 
' '  ury,  have  hired  a  house  in  Broadway  ;  and 
' '  live  in  a  family  state,  with  only  two  servants. 
"Spent  the  evening  with  several  members  of 
"  Congress. 

' '  July  7.  Paid  my  respects  this  morning  to 
"Doctor  Holton  and  several  other  gentlemen; 
' '  was  introduced,  by  Dr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Ritten- 
"  house,  to  Mr.  Hutchings,  Geographer  of  the 
' '  United  States.  Dined  with  Gen.  Knox  ;  intro- 
"  duced  to  his  lady  and  a  French  nobleman, 
' '  the  Marquis  Lotbini^re,  at  dinner  ;  to  several 
"  other  gentleman,  who  dined  with  us.  Mrs. 
' '  Knox  is  very  gross  ;  but  her  manners  are  easy 
"and  graceful.  She  is  sociable  and  would  be 
"very  agreeable  were  it  not  for  her  affected 
"singularity,  in  dressing  her  hair.  She  seems 
"to  mimic  a  military  style,  which,  to  me,  is 
' '  disgusting,  in  a  female.  Her  hair,  in  front, 
"is  craped  at  least  a  foot  high,  much  in  the 
"form  of  a  churn,  bottom  upwards,  and  top- 
"  ped  off  with  a  wire  skeleton,  in  the  same 
' '  form,  covered  with  black  gauze,  which  hangs 
"  in  streamers  down  to  her  back.  Her  hair,  be- 
"hind,  is  in  a  large  braid  turned  up  and  con- 
"  fined  with  a  monstrous,  crooked  comb.  She 
"  reminded  me  of  the  monstrous  cap  worn  by  the 
"Marquis  La  Fayette's  valet,  commonly  called, 
"on  that  account,  the  'Marquis's  Devil.'  No 
"  person  attracted  my  attention,  at  the  table,  so 
"much  as  the  Marquis  Lotbini^re,  not  on  ac- 
"  count  of  his  good  sense,  for,  if  it  had  not 
"been  for  his  title,  I  should  have  thought  him 
"  two- thirds  of  a  fool. 

"  Waited  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  ;  and  drank 
"  tea  in  company  with  Dr.  Ewing,  Dr.  Wither- 
"  spoon,  and  several  other  clergymen.  The 
' '  Doctor  urged  me,  exceedingly,  to  preach  for 
"him,  at  least  part  of  the  day,  on  Sunday; 
"  but,  as  the  two  Presidents  were  in  town  and 
"  I  had  just  come  off  a  long  journey,  I  preyail- 
"  ed  on  him  to  excuse  me.  In  the  evening, 
"called  on  Dr.  Crosby,  in  company  with  Mr. 
' '  Hazzard.      Dr,  Crosby  is  Professor  of  Medi- 
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"cine  Id  the  University  in  this  city.  He  is 
"  much  of  a  gentleman  and  received  me  polite - 
'My." 

The  famous  "Brick  Church,"  which  occu- 
pied, for  three-fourths  and  more,  of  a  century, 
the  spot  on  which  the  "  Times  Building"  now 
is,  must  always  be  an  interesting  name  to  the 
lover  of  Revolutionary  history.  During  the  sev- 
eral years  the  city  of  New  York  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  they  seemed  to  cherish  a 
special  spite  against  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Dutch  churches.  The  old  Wall-street  con- 
gregation had  colonized,  or,  rather,  in  1766,  had 
built  a  second  edifice,  to  accomodate  the  over- 
flowing congregation,  opening  it  for  worship, 
in  1768.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  city ;  and  Doctor  Spring,  in  his 
first  Memorial  Discourse,  thus  describes  the  treat- 
ment both  churches  received  from  the  enemy : 
"  During  the  War,"  says  Doctor  Spring,  "these 
"  two  Presbyterian  churches  were  the  objects  of 
"  the  special  vengeance  and  indignity  of  the 
"enemy.  The  church  in  Wall-street  was  con- 
"  verted  into  barracks,  and  the  Brick-church 
' '  into  a  hospital ;  defaced  and  stripped  of  their 
' '  interior  and  left  in  ruins ;  and  the  parsonage- 
"  house  burned  to  the  ground.  On  the  return 
"  of  Peace,  and  while  these  edifices  were  being 
"  repaired,  the  congregations  statedly  worship- 
"pedin  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's,  through 
"  the  unsolicited  and  generous  courtesy  of  the 
"Vestry  of  Trinity-church.  After  having  been 
"repaired,  at  great  expense,  the  Brick-church 
"was  re-opened,  in  June,  1784." — Spring's  Old 
and  New  Church,  7. 

From  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Living- 
ston, preached  at  the  re-opening  of  the  ' '  Mid- 
"  die  Dutch-church,"  in  Nassau-street — now  the 
city  Post-office — on  the  fourth  of  July,  1790,  we 
learn  of  "  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  who  de- 
"  stroyed  this  temple  and  the  various  indignities 
"which  have  been  perpetrated.  It  would  be 
"  easy  to  mention  facts  which  would  chill  your 
"  blood!  A  recollection  of  the  groans  of  dy- 
"ing  prisoners,  which  pierced  this  ceiling,  or 
"the  sacrilegious  sports  and  rough  feats  of 
"horsemanship,  exhibited  within  these  walls, 
"might  raise  sentiments,  in  your  mind,  that 
"would,  perhaps,  not  harmonize  with  those 
"religious  affections  which  I  wish,  at  present, 
"  to  promote  and,  always,  to  cherish."  *  *  ♦ 
"  Seven  years  are  not  elapsed  since  we  returned 
' '  to  this  city,  in  peace.  And  lo  !  in  less  than 
"seven  years,  two  ruined  churches  have  by  us 
"been  repaired."  The  enemy  actually  stole, 
and  carried  to  England,  the  pulpit  of  the  North 
Dutch-church,  where  it  was  afLerwavd  discov- 
ered, in  a  country  church,  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  known  it  m  New  York.- De  Witt's  Dis- 
Gourse,  Ji.1,  79,  81. 


It  is  interesting  to  gather  up  these  inciden- 
tal allusions  to  the  condition  of  New  York  city, 
as  it  was  since  its  evacuation  by  the  enemy. 
The  churches,  ruined  by  the  enemy,  were  not  all 
restored;  but  business  was  gradually  reviving, 
so  that,  when  Doctor  Cutler  spent  some  Sab- 
baths in  the  city,  he  found  churches  that  excit- 
ed his  admiration.  Among  these,  he  mentions 
two ;  and  having  premised  so  much,  we  recur 
to  the  Diary. 

^'Sunday,  July  8.  Attended  church,  this 
morning,  at  the  New  Brick  Presbyterian- 
church.  The  house  is  large  and  elegant.  The 
carvings,  within,  are  rather  plain  but  very 
neat,  and  produce  a  fine  effect  upon  the  eye. 
Dr.  Ewing — Provost  of  the  University  of 
Philadelphia — preached  a  very  pretty  ser- 
mon, on  the  advantages  and  excellencies  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  congregation  ap- 
peared remarkably  neat  and  rich,  in  their 
dress,  but  not  gay.  The  house  waa  very  full ; 
and  the  audience  attentive.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  singing.  When  the  Psalm 
is  read,  the  Chorister  rises  and  sings  the  first 
line  :  he  is  then  joined,  in  the  second  line,  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Men,  women,  and 
children  all  seemed  to  sing,  without  excep- 
tion. The  airs  of  the  tunes  are  sprightly, 
though  not  quick.  The  singing,  notwith- 
standing it  was  performed  by  such  a  mixed 
multitude,  was  soft,  musical,  and  solemn; 
and  the  time  well  preserved.  There  is  an 
orchestra,  but  no  organ.  The  public  service 
was  introduced  by  a  short  prayer,  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  then  singing ;  but,  instead  of 
singing  before  sermon,  they  sing,  in  the  morn- 
ing as  well  as  the  afternoon,  after  the  last 
prayer.  As  soon  as  the  last  singing  is  ended, 
the  Wardens  go  out  from  their  large  round 
pew,  with  each  a  large  pewter  platter  in  his 
hand,  each  taking  a  tier  of  pews  and  walk- 
ing down  the  aisles.  Every  person,  great  and 
small,  puts  into  the  platter  one  copper,  and 
no  more.  The  contribution  is  made  through 
the  whole  congregation,  in  less  than  three 
minutes. 

"  I  was  struck,  this  morning,  with  a  custom 
in  this  city  which  I  had  never  heard  of,  be- 
fore, in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  observed, 
as  I  was  going  to  church,  six  men  walking, 
two  and  two,  towards  the  church,  with  very 
long  white  sashes  which  appeared  to  be  made 
of  white  Holland,  the  whole  width  and  two 
or  three  yards  in  length.  Tbey  were  placed 
over  their  right  shoulders  and  tied  under  their 
left  arms,  in  a  very  large  bow,  with  several 
yards  of  ribbon.  On  the  top  of  their  should- 
ers, a  large  rose,  of  white  ribbon,  was  placed 
upon  the  sash.  As  I  came  up  to  the  yard  of 
the   church,  Dr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  Ewing  were 
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"just  before  me,  going  into  church,  both  in 
"their  black  gowns;  but  Dr.  Rogers,  with  a 
"large  white  sash,  like  those  of  the  six  men, 
"  only  that  the  bow  aud  rose  of  ribbon  were 
"black.  These  sashes,  I  was  informed,  were 
"given,  the  last  week,  at  a  funeral:  they  are 
"worn  by  the  lilinister  and  bearers  to  the 
"grave;  and  are  always  worn,  by  them,  the 
"  next  Sunday,  and  the  bearers  always  walk,  to 
**  and  from  church,  together.  To  give  these 
"sashes,  is  a  general  custom,  at  the  funerals  of 
"  persons  of  any  note." 

In  the  evening,  Doctor  Cutler  heard  a  ce- 
lebrity preach,  in  the  Brick-church — Doctor 
John  Witherspoon  ;  who  was  elected  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1768,  and 
had,  the  same  year,  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  His  learning,  originality,  and 
good  sense — the  whole  flavored  with  an  irrepres- 
sible wit — made  him  the  most  popular  College- 
President  of  his  day ;  and,  even  yet,  there 
linger,  about  the  venerable  edifice  and  grounds 
of  Nassau-hall,  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  his, 
which  excite  the  mirth  and  admiration  of  young 
men,  almost  as  much  as  they  did,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  this  country, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots ;  and, 
both  by  pen  and  speech,  promoted  resistance 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Parliament 
and  King  of  Great  Britain,  He  is  described 
as  a  florid,  raw-boned,  angular  Scotchman; 
with  a  strong  brogue ;  with  no  grace  of  man- 
ner; but  quite  abrupt.  He  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  coinci- 
dence that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  a 
second  celebrated  Scotch  scholar  and  divine 
should  be  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Nassau- 
hall.  Doctor  Mc  Cosh,  in  personal  appearance 
and  manners,  must  be  quite  in  contrast  with 
his  illustrious  predecessor. 

"  Attended  Lecture  (in  the  evening)  at  Dr. 
"Roger's  New  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 
"  Full  congregation.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Presi- 
"  dent  of  New  Jersey  College,  preached.  He  is 
"  an  intolerably  homely  old  Scotchman  ;  aud 
"  speaks  the  true  dialect  of  his  country,  except 
"  that  his  brogue  borders  on  the  Lish.  He  is 
"  a  bad  speaker;  has  no  oratory;  and  had  no 
"notes  before  him.  His  subject  was Hypocruy. 
"But,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  his  sub- 
"ject,  the  badness  of  his  delivery — which  re- 
"  quired  the  closest  attention  to  follow  him — 
"  yet,  the  correctness  of  his  style,  the  arrange- 
"  ment  of  hi-?  matter,  and  the  many  new  ideas 
"  that  he  suggested,  rendered  his  sermon  very 
"  entertaining.  The  attention  of  the  congrega- 
"  tion  strongly  marked  their  regard  to  good 
"sense  and  clear  reasoning,  rather  than  mere 
"  show  of  oratory  and  declamation.  Spent  the 
"remainder  of  the  evening  with  Mr.  Hazzard." 


Before  leaving  the  Briclc- church,  which  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  spots  of  New  York,  we 
will  anticipate  the  record  of  Doctor  Cutler's 
Diary  of  Monday,  the  ninth  of  July,  in  order 
to  get  a  look  at  the  most  popular  preacher  of 
the  city,  the  senior  Pastor  of  that  church : 
"  July  9tli.  Dined '  with  Dr.  Rogers,  in  com- 
"pany  with  Dr.  Ewiug,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr. 
"McWhorter,  of  Newark,  Mr.  Wilson— col- 
"  league  with  Dr.  Rogers — and  two  other  clergy- 
"  men,  from  the  southward,  whose  names  I  do 
"  not  recollect.  It  seemed  like  a  Ministers'  meet- 
"  ing.  They  appeared  to  be  much  of  gentle- 
"  men ;  and  I  must  do  them  justice  to  say  I  was 
"treated  with  particular  marks  of  attention, 
"notwithstanding  my  being  a  New  England. 
"  man.  Dr.  Rogers  is  certainly  the  most  accom- 
"  plished  gentleman,  for  a  clergyman,  not  even 
"to  except  Dr.  Cooper"  \of  Bostoii]  "that  I 
"  have  ever  been  acquainted  with.  He  lives  in 
"an  elegant  style ;  and  entertains  company  as 
"genteelly  as  the  first  gentlemen  in  the  city. 
"  This  he  may  well  do,  for  his  salary  is  seven 
"  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  his  per- 
"  quisites  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds 
"  more.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  young  Scotchman,  and 
"  colleague  with  Dr.  Rogers.  They  have  two 
"  distinct  congregations ;  but  they  alternately 
"  preach  in  each  house — the  same  sermons  they 
"preach  in  the  forenoon,  they  always  preach  in 
"  the  afternoon,  by  exchanging  houses.  The 
"  churches  which  belong  to  the  two  houses  are 
"  but  one  corporate  body ;  although  they  com- 
"  mune  separately. 

"It  was  with  reluctance  I  took  my  leave 
"of  this  agreeable  and  sociable  company  of 
"  clergymen  ;  but  my  business  rendered  it  nec- 
"  essary." 

Some  weeks  later,  our  tourist  heard  and  de- 
scribed Doctor  Rogers;  and  we  anticipate  hi& 
description :  "  Sunday^  July  22.  Attended 
"public  worship,  in  the  morning,  at  the  old 
"Brick,  in  Wall-sreet.  Dr.  Rogers  preached, 
"He  makes  no  use  of  notes;  but  he  arranged 
"  his  subject  very  well.  Gave  us  a  very  pretty 
"  sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  His  addi'ess  is 
"easy,  soft,  and  engaging.  No  display  of  ora- 
"  tory.  His  style  was  pure,  sentimental,  and 
"and  nervous;  but  plain  and  familiar.  He 
"made  me  often  think  of  Br.  Cooper.  I  dined 
"  with  Mr.  Hazzard,  Post-Master  General,  In 
"  the  afternoon,  attended  at  the  same  meeting. 
"  Mr.  Wilson  preached.  He  uses  no  notes  \'  nor 
"  are  they  much  used  T)y  our  clergy  in  the  city. 
"His  subject  was  Envy.  He  was  sufl&ciently 
"  methodical,  but  is  not  a  good  speaker ;  nor  was 
"  there  anything  extraordinary  in  his  sermon. 
"It  was  rather  a  harangue;  but  he  was  very 
"  catholic  in  his  sentiments.  In  the  evening, 
"  attended  a  lecture  at  the  Old  Dutch-chm-ch. 
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"  The  sermon  was  delivered  in  Dutch,  with  a 
"great  deal  of  vehemence  and  pathos;  but 
"  whether  it  was  good  or  bad  I  know  not." 

[To  BE  Continued,  ] 


v.— AiV  ESSAY  ON  TEE  UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE  OF  BEING  AND  ON  THE 
NATURE  AND  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SOUL  AND  ITS  AaENGY— 
Continued  from  Volume  I.,  Page  333. 
By  Ethan  Allen,  Esqr. 

Section  III. 
Of  the  consciousness  of  the  agency  and  entity  of 
the  human  soul,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its 
external  sensations^    to  discover   the  existence 
and  actions  of  moral  'beings. 

Our  compound  nature  existing  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  is  in  many  respects  mysterious  to 
us,  nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  agency  as 
well  as  nature  of  such  creatures  as  we  are,  (part- 
ly spiritual  and  partly  animal,)  should  more  or 
less  involve  our  speculations  thereon  in  doubt, 
and  perplexity.  We  ough  to  analyse  and  criti- 
cally distinguish,  between  the  knowlege  that 
we  immediately  have  from  our  own  conscious- 
ness, and  that  which  we  premise  to  have  acquired 
by  the  progress  of  reasoning,  as  the  former  is 
certain  and  true,  and  the  latter  may  be  true  or 
false,  according  as  we  may  be  supposed  to  rea- 
son right  or  wrong.  Strictly  speaking  we  can 
not  reason  wrong,  for  such  part  of  the  progress 
as  may  terminate  in  a  wrong  conclusion,  is  de- 
ception and  not  reasoning,  hence  we  infer,  that 
reasoning  is  always  right,  but  as  we  all  pretend 
to  reason  in  our  disquisition  of  things  whether 
we  do  or  not,  and  likewise  set  up  for  Judges  of 
it,  and  as  every  one  is  Orthodox  to  himself,  we 
have  no  standard  whereby  to  decide  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  reasonings,  but  individuals  must 
Judge  for  themselves,  some  writers  have  defined 
reasoning,  to  be  right  reasoning,  but  this  every 
one  will  premise  his  reasoning  to  be,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  so  that  we  gain  nothing  by 
using  the  word  right  before  the  word  reason, 
as  every  one  supposes  his  reasoning  to  be  right, 
till  he  is  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  since 
all  (real)  reasoning  is  right,  right  reason  is  the 
same  as  reason,  and  it  is  our  business  to  distin- 
guish it  from  error,  and  not  to  call  that  reason 
which  is  not  so :  but  the  conscious  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  the  existence  and  agency  of 
our  own  souls  we  do  not  acquire  by  (a  progress 
of)  reasoning,  and  therefore  are  not  lyable  to  be 
mistaken  or  deceived  therein,  as  in  argumenta- 
tive investigations  which  will  be  farther  consid- 
ered in  its  order. 


The  Author  of  nature  has  intuitively  and  uni- 
versally impressed  on  our  minds;  a  couscious 
knowledge  of  our  agency  (or  power  of  action,) 
in  all  cases  wherein  it  is  attended  with  the  con- 
sequences of  moral  good  and  evil.  This  con- 
sciousness of  agency  of  which  our  minds  are 
intuitively  certain,  is  not  derived  from  the  de- 
ductions of  reasoning,  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
mankind  are  equally  sure  of  the  reality  of  it, 
a  sense  of  liberty  of  action  is  inherent  in  the 
soul,  and  originated  with  it,  and  is  essential  to 
it,  and  we  are  as  conscious  of  it,  as  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  since  it  is  not  from  sensation  or 
reasoning,  that  we  are  apprized  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  have  our  evidence  of  both  merely 
from  our  consciousness  thereof. 

God  has  not  made  it  requisite  that  we  should 
become  philosophers  or  understand  science,  in 
order  to  know  that  we  are  (free)  agents,  in  mat- 
ters that  respect  the  morality  or  imorality  of  our 
actions,  for  there  are  comparitively  but  few  of 
our  species  who  have  arrived  to  any  consider- 
able degree  in  sciantifical  knowledge :  and  as 
the  Divine  Legeslator  has  promulgated  his  Law 
to  every  of  us  who  understand  moral  good  and 
evil,  he  has  also  co-extensively  given  us  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  (free)  agents,  which  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
makes  us  accoutable  creatures,  for  as  a  sense  of 
accountableness  pre-supposes  the  knowledge  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  it  also  pre-supposes  a  pow- 
er or  liberty  of  agency,  since  the  mere  under- 
standing of  right  and  wrong,  without  the  pow- 
er of  agency  therein,  could  lay  us  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  conform  to  the  good  and 
refuse  the  evil,  for  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 
moral  fitness  in  us,  abstractly  considered  from  a 
power,  or  an  ability  of  conformity  thereto  in 
life  and  action,  could  not  render  us  amenable 
either  to  God,  society,  or  to  ourselves,  since  our 
accountableness  originates  as  much  from  our 
power  of  agency,  as  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil. 
Hence  we  infer,  that  it  is  the  understanding  to- 
gether with  the  ability  of  a  conformity  to  moral 
rectitude,  that  makes  us  probationary  and  ac- 
countable creatures.  And  it  matters  not  wheth- 
er we  are  wise  enough  fully  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  our  agency  ;  or  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  the  souls  exertion  of  itself,  since  we  are 
conscious  of  intelligent  being  and  of  agency, 
from  whence  results  all  our  mental  happiness 
and  misery.  Was  it  necessary  in  Order  to  our 
being  free  and  consequently  accountable  beings, 
that  we  should  comprehend  the  essence,  spring, 
and  manner  of  our  liberty,  or  how  agency  is  ex- 
tencfed  in  all  and  every  respect,  and  be  able  to 
solve  all  questions  concerning  it,  our  liberty  in 
consequence  thereof  would  be  foreclosed,  to- 
gether with  our  accountability,   since  none  of 
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our  race  are  wise  enough,  fully  and  perfectly  to 
understand  all  this.  Those  who  are  the  greatest 
adepts  in  the  science  of  anatomy,  have  not  dis- 
covered every  minute  part  of  the  (animal)  ma- 
chenery  of  the  human  body,  or  the  respective 
usefulness  of  such  parts  as  they  have  discover- 
ed, to  tbe  whole,  nor  has  the  united  wisdom  of 
mankind  investigated  the  intrinsic  reason,  or 
natural  cause  of  motion  in  the  human  body,  or 
how  it  is  that  we  move  a  hand  or  finger.  We 
know  from  experience  that  our  hands  &  feet 
obey  our  volitions,  but  how  volition  operates  on 
an  animal  machine  we  know  not,  yet  should 
any  one  deny  the  reality  of  such  motion  or  exer- 
tion lie  would  be  deemed  a  mad  man,  since 
motion  is  an  Object  of  sense,  in  which  all  uni- 
formty  agree  :  nor  are  we  less  certain  of  the 
reality  of  our  souls,  than  of  our  bodies,  nor  of 
our  agency  than  of  either  of  the  other  positions. 
The  body  and  its  motions  are  pereceived  by  the 
senses,  and  the  soul,  and  its  agency  by  its  con- 
sciousness, and  we  may  as  well  dispute  against 
the  reality  of  the  external  motion  or  action  of 
the  hand,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  as 
against  the  agency  or  action  of  the  soul,  be- 
cause we  cannot  comprehend  it.  Furthermore, 
we  have  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
and  no  other,  of  the  reality  of  our  agency,  as 
we  have  of  the  reality  of  our  souls,  the  evidence 
of  both  resulting  merely  from  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness thereof,  and  since  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  from  its  con- 
scious exertions,  and  in  the  same  exertions,  we 
are  likewise  conscious  that  we  are  (free)  agents, 
we  can  not  therefore  be  deceived  with  respect  to 
our  agency,  any  more  than  with  respect  to  our 
existence,  which  is  biinging  the  argument  to 
a  decision  in  favour  of  human  agency,  for 
if  we  are  as  certain  of  it  as  of  existence,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude  our  selves  to  be 
spontaneously  active,  for  it  is  too  evident  to 
be  controverted ;  that  we  Obtain  both  the 
knowledge  of  our  intellectual  existence  and 
agency  from  the  same  manner  and  degree 
of  evidence,  or  in  other  words  from  the  same 
conscious  exercise  of  our  minds,  nor  is  it  in 
nature  possible  for  us  to  have  a  conscious 
knowledge  of  the  exercise  of  om-  minds,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time,  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge that  the  same  exercise  is  fi'ee,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  one  cannot  be  without  the 
consciousness  of  the  other,  for  agency  or  the 
power  of  agency,  is  congenial  with  intelligence, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  insep- 
erably  united  to,  and  connected  with  it. 

We  may  from  our  consciousness  of  intelligent 
action,  infer  the  existence  of  the  soul,  abstract- 
ly considered  from  our  agency,  since  mere  ac- 
tion implies  being,  without  considering  whether* 
we  are  necessary  or  free  beings,  for  that  nonen 


ity  can  not  act  at  all,  or  be  necessary  or  free  as  it 
has  no  existence,  but  in  agency  we  are  possessed 
of  a  two  fold  consciousness,  the  one  respects 
merely  our  actions,  and  the  other  the  manner  of 
them,  since  our  manner  of  acting,  as  well  as  our 
actions  themselves,  are  comprized  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  them,  and  it  is  a  consciousness  of 
the  manner  of  our  acting,  which  inform  us  that 
we  are  free  agents,  as  a  mere  consciousness 
of  action,  without  a  consciousness  of  the  man- 
ner of  them,  could  not  inform  us  whether  we 
acted  spontaneously  or  was  acted  upon  by  some 
other  being  or  cause,  and  since  every  one  by 
consulting  his  own  consciousness  will  find  that 
he  has  a  power  of  agency,  or  that  this  is  the 
manner  of  his  acting,  we  need  not  pry  into  sci- 
ence for  the  discovery  of  our  (free)  agency. 

Furthermore,  we  may  deduce  the  evidence  of 
the  certainty  of  our  intelligent  being,  as  well 
from  our  consciousness  of  liberty,  as  that  of 
action  abstracted  from  it,  for  that  mere  liberty 
or  a  power  to  act  implies  being,  or  an  agent  in 
whom  it  inheres  or  resides.  Liberty  therefore 
includes  an  Idea  of  existence,  as  it  exhibits  to 
us  a  consciousness  of  the  manner  of  the  exer- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  as  the  manner  of  those 
exertions  implies  exertion  it  self,  and  exertion 
implies  being,  therefore  our  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  spontaneous  agency  evinces  our  exist- 
ence ;  as  it  makes  known  to  us  the  intrinsic 
mode  or  manner  of  our  actions,  and  as  the  mode 
of  those  actions  imply  their  existence,  and  their 
existence  imply  the  existence  of  the  soul,  con- 
sequently our  cousciousness  of  liberty  by  trac- 
ing it  to  action,  and  from  action  to  the  soul, 
evinces  its  existence. 

From  what  has  been  already  argued  on  >  this 
subject  it  follows,  that  we  have  as  great  a  cer- 
tainty of  our  (free)  agency,  as  we  have  of  our 
intellectual  being,  ancT  are  as  certain  of  that  as 
we  are  that  we  have  a  sensitive  body,  for  the  acts 
of  our  senses  are  not  more  certain,  than  our  con- 
sciousness of  intelligent  action,  since  our  con- 
sciousness extends  both  to  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, wdthout  which  we  could  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  either. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  nature  and  force 
of  the  evidence  of  our  power  of  agency,  aris- 
ing merely  from  our  consciousness  thereof,  which 
amounts  to  an  intuitive  certainty  of  it,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  our  bodies  and  of 
external  things  in  general.  An  accurate  exam- 
ination into  our  own  constitution  will  discover, 
that  our  organized  senses  can  not  perceive,  nor 
can  we  through  their  medium,  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  soul  or  of  its  actions  or  opera- 
tions, for  that  the  soul  and  its  actions,  and  the 
manner  of  its  actions,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
soul  and  its  agency,  (as  agency  implies  not  only 
action  but  the  manner  of  action,)  are  altogether 
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imperceptible  to  the  five  senses.  The  soul  or 
spirit  of  man  is  not  visible  to  the  sight,  nor  vi- 
brating to  the  drum  of  the  ear,  nor  can  it 
excite  the  Idea  of  sound  immediately,  though 
mediately  or  by  the  use  of  the  organ  of  the 
body,  and  invented  instruments  it  can  do  it,  nor 
can  we  taste,  smell,  or  feel  a  soul.  Furthermore 
our  own  souls  are  as  imperceptible  to  their  own 
respective  sensoriums,  as  the  souls  of  others,  and 
so  are  their  respective  agencies.  We  can  no  more 
by  our  senses  perceive  the  actions  or  agency  of 
our  own  souls,  than  through  those  mediums 
we  can  perceive  our  souls  themselves,  for  both 
our  own  souls  with  all  others  of  the  species, 
with  all  their  actions  or  agencies,  are  impercep- 
tible to  the  faculties  of  sensation,  and  as  our 
senses  are  by  nature  incompitent  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  of  any  moral  being,  or  the 
exertions  or  agency  of  such  being,  or  beings  to 
us.  We  therefore  infer  that  we  have  the  under- 
standing of  that  part  of  our  nature  we  call 
moral,  and  of  its  spontaneous  powers  and  exer- 
tions, merely  from  an  intuitive  consciousness 
thereof.  The  intuitive  method  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  exertions  of  our  own  souls  ; 
is'altoger  dissimular  and  unlike  the  manner  of 
our  coming  at  the  understanding  of  external 
things,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  sense, 
and  come  within  the  mode  of  their  perception. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  medium  of  sensation  is 
inadiquate  to  mere  mental  discoveries. 

We  know  by  experience  that  we  can  no  other- 
wise corrispond  with  each  other,  or  communi- 
cate or  receive  Ideas,  but  by  adiquate  representa- 
tions made  to  our  bodily  senses,  either  oral  or 
written    of  which    we    understand    the    signs. 
Thus  it  is  chat  the  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects is  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  senses,  as  argued  at  large 
in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  fourth 
Chapter  of  the  theology  frequently  mentioned. 
Our  external  senses  are  therefore  the  only  medi- 
um by  which  tlie  first  perceptions,   and  conse- 
quently the  knowledge  of  external  things  are 
discoverable  to  us,  yet  the  mind  makes  no  man- 
ner of  discovery  of  it  self,  or  of  its  spontaneous 
exertions   through   that  medium,   but  from  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  thinking  as  before 
argued,  in  which  consciousness  of  being  or  of 
the  exertion  of  agency,  the  senses  do  not  act  a 
part :  nor  is  there  any  need  of  their  assistence 
in  the  discovery  of  mere  mental  beings,  whose 
essences  are  too  subtile,  vivid  and  pure  to  come 
within  their  notice.     The  acts  of  consciousness 
which  an  intelligent  being  has  of  it  self  and  its 
agency,  is  immediate  which  necessarily  excludes 
the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  cause  what- 
ever,  whether  that  of  its  own  natural  sensor- 
ium  or,  of  those  invented  mediums  called  glass- 
es.    The  animal  machine  is   no  more  than    a 


piece  of  the  Divine  art,  however  stupendious  to 
our  imagination  and  surpassing  our  art  and  com- 
prehension. 

The  soul  is  too  superior  a  being,  to  need  any 
machinery  in  its  immediate  consciousness  of  it 
self,  and  its  actions.  Did  the  soul  stand  in 
need  of  such  helps  for  the  knowledge  of  its  (in- 
ternal) being,  jt  would  militate  against  its  im- 
mortality, as  death  destroys  the  machine  of 
sense.  The  knowledge  of  external  things  is 
(in  this  life)  mediate,  but  not  Immediate,  since 
it  is  accquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Organs  of  sense,  and  through  the  medium  of 
human  invented  instruments,  but  the  conscious 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  our  intelligent 
selves,  is  immediate,  as  it  is  independent  of 
natural  or  artificial  mediums,  or  instruments. 
Was  it  not  that  in  the  order  of  nature  we  were 
previously  apprized  of  our  intelligent  selves,  we 
could  not  secondly  have  been  apprised  of  other 
things,  therefore  we  premise  that  the  intuitive 
knowledge,  which  we  immediately  have  of  our 
mental  selves,  is  prerequisitely  assential  to  our 
knowledge  of  external  things,  which  we  call 
mediate  knowledge,  because  it  is  obtained  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  senses,  or  human  con- 
structed instruments,  as  alread  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. 

The  conscious  knowledge  therefore  which  an 
intelligent  being  has  merely  from  himself,  and 
that  immediately  (and  exclusive  of  all  mediate 
causes,)  can  not  be  a  deception,  or  mistake,  as  it 
is  the  intuitive  or  certain  knowledge  of  being 
and  agency,  or  the  manner  of  action,  which  can 
not  and  does  not  at  all  depend,  on  human  rea- 
soning or  art  for  its  investigation,  and  therefore 
is  not  lyable  to  errors,  mistakes  or  any  decep- 
tion, as  our  scientiphical  reasonings  on  external 
things  are.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  apprehen- 
sions which  we  have  from  intuition  is  certainly 
true,  and  is  the  spring,  foundation  and  source 
of  all  our  knowledge,  and  since  the  under- 
standing of  our  (free)  or  spontaneous  agency, 
does  not  result  from  reasoning  or  argumenta- 
tion, but  from  a  conscious  intuition  of  it  to  all 
mankind,  we  can  not  herein  be  mistaken  or  de- 
ceived, as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be,  in  matters 
relative  to  external  things,  wherein  prejudices, 
errors  and  mistakes  may  interve,  and  make  our 
conclusions  faulty  and  irregular,  and  conse- 
quently widely  different  the  one  from  the  other, 
though  we  all  agree  in  the  conscious  knowledge 
that  we  are  (free)  agents,  and  yet  in  other  mat- 
ters have  been  ridiculously  divided  and  subdi- 
vided. 

No  sooner  do  we  depart  from  the  basis  of  the 
intuitive  knowledge  of  our  agency,  in  which 
all  agree,  and  further  essay  to  explain  and  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  than  we  more  or  less  disagree 
in  our  apprehensions  and  final  conclusions  con- 
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ceraing  it,  as  the  learned  disputations  thereon 
may  witness.  Yet  those  clashing  and  diverse, 
and  I  might  add  party,  as  well  as  imperfect  rea- 
sonings OLiglit  not,  and  in  the  fitness  of  things 
caouot  militate  against  the  intuitive  certainty  of 
oar  moral  agency,  of  which  we  are  as  certain 
as  of  a  moral  existence :  Yet  when  we  have  the 
weakness  to  compare  ojiY  agency  with  external 
and  incogitative  things,  that  are  necessarily 
governed,  we  lose  sight  of  our  liberty,  aad  by 
reasoning  from  false  analogy,  involve  it  in  des- 
tiny as  argued  more  at  large  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  theology,  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred,  and  also  to  the  succeed- 
ing section  of  this  appendix. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


Nl.—TEE  ESTATE  OF  ANNETTE  JANS. 

RECORD    OF    TEE    CONVEYANCE    OF   "  THE 

"  D OMINE'S  B 0 UWER T,''  TO  00  VERNOB 

L  0  VELA  CE,  B  Y  HER  CHILDREN- 

From  the  original  entry,  in  the  volume  op 
DEEDS  AND  OONVETANOES  OF  REAL 
ESTATE^  1665-1672,  in  the  Office  op  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  op  New  York. 

Anno  1670/71  March  the  9th.     Have  Johan- 


nes Van  Brugh,  in  right  of  Catrina  Roelofse,  his 

wife  and  Attorney  of  Pieter  Hartgers ;   Willem 

Bogardus,    for   himselfe   and   his    brothers   Jan 

Roelofsen  &  Jonas  Bogardas ;  and  Ooraelis  Van 

Borsum  in  right  of  Sara  Roelofs  his  wife  and 

by  assignment  of  Pieter  Bogardus,  all  children 

and  Lawful  heirs  of  Annetie  Roelofs  Late  widow 

of   dom  :  Bogardus  deceased;    for   a   valluable 

consideration,  Transported   &   made    unto    the 

Right  houn''^^  CoUonel  Francis  Lovelace  his  heirs 

&  assignes,  their  farme  or  Bouwery  commonly 

called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of    domenee's 

Bouwery,  Lying  &  being  on  Manhattan  Island 

towards   the  North  River,   the   quantity   of  y* 

Land  amounting  to  about  sixty  two  acres,  as  in 

the  former  ground  briefe  from  Governor   Stuy- 

vesant  bearing  date  the  4''''  day  of  July  1654, 

and  the  confirmation  thereuppon  from  Gov"^  R. 

Nichnlls  bearing  date  y«  27*'^  of  March  1667  is 

more  particularly  set  forth.     W^  Transport  was 

signed  by  them  aud  acknowledged  before  the 

Aldermen  M^  Olof  Stevensen  Cortlant  &  M""  John 

Lawrence. 


Vll. 


CONFEDERATE  LOVE-TAPS.—GoNTimmD  prom  Volume  L,  Page  851. 

&  UPPLEMENTAL.* 


-Tabular  Statement  of  the  '*  Present  for  Duty,"  on  the  thirty-first  op  December,  1862, 

SHOWING    the   number   OF  KiLLED,  WOUNDBD,   AMD   MiSSENG,  AND  THE   PeR-CENTAGE  OF  LoS8 

IN  THE  Brigades  op  Breckinridge's  Diyision,  at  the  Battle  of  Murfreesboro'. 
Present  for  Duty     Com'd  officers     Enlisted  men 


Breckinridge' 8  Division 

ssioB 
ers 

ted 
1 

S)       ^      ^       ^ 

^  1 

^ 

Total 

Aggregate 

Percentag 
of  Loss 

31st  Dec,  1862. 

M      w     tg     g 

M    1 

Palmer's  Brigade 

129     1446 

1575       1       1       - 

1     19 

1 

21       23     1^ 

Preston's 

143     1808 

1951       2     11       - 

14  129 

7 

150     163     83 

Adams's        " 

100     1534 

1634       7     18       - 

75  326 

118 

519     544  33i 

Hanson's       " 

141     1752 

1893       -       _       _ 

-      - 

- 

-    - 

513     6540 

7053     10     30 

90  474 

126 

690     730  10  2-5 

Hanson's  Brigade  not  in   action,  31  Dec 

.,  1862,    deducting  its 

strength,  1893,  the  Percentage  is  14t 

'  on  Dec.  3lst. 

2nd  Januaiy,  1863. 

(Palm-er's)  Pillow's  Brigade 

5     31       2 

42  273 

49 

364     402  25^ 

Preston's 

2     17       4 

40  227 

86 

353     376  19i 

Adams's 

1       6       1 

29     95 

27 

151     159     9f 

Hanson's 

10     32       3 

37  241 

78 

356     401  21i 

513     6540     7053     18 


10  148  836     240  1224  1338  19 


Total  force  engaged  in  the  several 

Battles,  7.053.     Total  loss  2.068. 

Percentage  of  loss  294. 


*  The  several  papers  published  in  this  supplemental  portion  of  the  collection,  were  kindly  communicated  to 
XXB,  for  that  purpose,  by  General  Bragg.— Edmob 
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— Tabular  Statement,  showing  the  number 
"Present  for  Duty,"  on  the  morning  of 
THE  3  1st  of  December,  1862,  the  number 
OF  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing,  and  the 
Percentage  of  Loss  in  the  Battle  of  Mur- 
fressboro'. 


a 


Present  for  duty 


g. 

a 

c3 

%^ 

rcJ 

^ 

1 

.^ 

o 

H 

Polk's  Corps 


Cheatham's  Division 
Withers 's  *  * 


454 
617 


B.090 
7.957 


5.644 

8.574 


1,071     13.047     14.118 


Hardee's  Corps  Breckinridge's 
Cleburn's 


613 
840 


6.540 
6.176 


7.053 
7.016 


1.353    12,716    14.069 


McCo 
Jacks 

wnn's          * 
on's             ' 

mtry  &  Artil 

319      4.095      4.414 
89         785         874 

Total  Inf  f 

lery    2.832    30.643    33.475 

Comd  officers 

Killed,  Wounded      "g    ^     g 
&  Missing          g-    g     g 

M  1  s 

Killed     P 

Wounded  re 

Missing  B 

Total 

Aggregate 

Percentage 
of  Loss 

Cheatham's  Div'n 
Donelson's  Brig'e 
Stewart's        " 

ojMauey's         " 

^Smith's 

10    42 
8    23 
3    12 
7    48 

1 
3 

98    533    16    647    700    i° 
55    311       2    368    399     B 
19     151       8    178    1935°^ 
98    516     35    649    707    "S 

o 

-^  Withers'  Division 

^gDeas'  Brigade 

qL  Chalmers^    " 

Wathall'B     " 

Anderson's  *' 

28  125 

6    31 
8    32 
12    42 
3    34 

4 

1 

270  1511    61  1842  1999    q 

47    502      5    654    591    g 

69  413    35    507    548^  „ 
118    578    13    709    763^^ 

70  394    16    480    517^  _S 

29  139 

1 

294  1887'   69  2250  2419    ^ 

Breckinridge's  Division 
Pillow's  Brigade      6    32 
Preston's        "          4    28 
Adams'           "          8    24 
S,Hanaon'8        "        10    32 

2 
4 
1 
3 

43    292    50    385    426    § 
54    356    93     503     639 .„-c 
104    421  145    670    703^^.9 
37     241    78    356    401^^ 

Q 

28  116 

10 

238  1310  366  1914  2068    « 

«  Cleburne's  Division 
1  Wood's  Brigade       7    20 
oj  Johnson's    "            5    46 
WLiddells      "            6    32 
Polk's           "             4    42 
Genl  Cleburne's  StafE    2 

5 
9 

45    319  108    472    504    g 
56    442    48    546    606    ^ 
80    471     18    569    607X'h 
26     256    19    301    347 §  g 

^1 

22  142    14    207  1488  193  1888  2066    6 


McCown',  Divis'n    8  101 
Jackson's  Brigade  1    11 


661 
251 


97 


844 
291 


96221 
30334% 


T'l  In'try  &  A'ty  116  634    38  1136  7108  786  9029  9817  29>^ 

3. — General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.S.A.  to  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant -gkneral. 

Hd  Qrs  Army  of  Tenn 
TuLLAHOMA  March  11*^  1863 


Sm: 


I  have  the  honor  to  forward  by  the  hands 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  U.  3. 


of  Col  I.  H  Kelly  8^*^  Ark  Vols,  Lieut  General 
Hardee's  Corps,  the  report  of  that  General  of 
the  part  taken  by  his  Corps  in  the  Battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  Dec  31  to  Jan>'.  8"^-  Also  the  re- 
ports of  Division  and  Brigade  Commanders,  in- 
cluding those  of  Maj  Gen'  M'^  Cown's  Division 
which  was  during  the  most  important  part  of 
the  operations,  under  Lt  General  Hardee. 

Some  errors  and  misapprehensions  of  Maj 
Gen'  Breckinridge,  incorporated  iu  his  report 
will  be  corrected  by  reference  to  copies  of 
notes  received  from  him  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  which  are  appended  to  the  report,  with  an 
order  for  the  Cavalry  movement,  endorsed  by 
Brig  Gen' Peg  ram  as  "received."  To  these  pa- 
pers, appended  to  General  B's  report,  I  invite 
special  attention 

I  am  General 
Very  Respy  Yr  Ob'  Serv' 

Braxton  Bragg 

Gen'  Comdg 
Gen'  S.  Cooper 
Adjutant  General 

Richmond- 

[Enclosures  in  the  above  Letter.  J 

A. — Appendix,  dy  General  Bragg,  to  the  Heport 
of  Major-general  Breckinridge. 

1— A  note  dated  10*^  lO'"  3P'  Dec  saying: 
"The  enemy  are  undoubtedly  advancing  upon 
"me." 

2— A  note  dated  11^  A  M  31"'  Dec  iu  reply  to 
what  he  calls  in  his  report  "  a  suggestion  from 
' '  the  Commanding  General  " — m  which  he 
says  :  "  i  am  obeying  your  order  y  But  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  move  would  expose  him 
"  to  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  from 
* '  Black's  (on  Lebanon  Road)" 
3— A  note  dated  10  minutes  to  one  Oclock  1" 
Jany  1863  (an  error  for  31"'  Dec^  1862  the 
day  it  was  received)  correcting  previous  report, 
as  follows,  "It  is  not  certain  the  enemy  is  ad- 
"  vancing  upon  me  in  two  lines  "  &c,  and  re- 
questing the  two  Brigades  asked  as  reinforce- 
ments against  an  imaginary  danger,  be  held 
where  he  could  get  them.  The  hour  of  this 
note  shows,  too,  an  advance  of  half  a  mile — 
see  report — in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
under  order  to  attach  the  enemy. 
4 — A  note  dated  7  P.  M.  31"'  Dec'  an  applica- 
tion to  reinforce  Hanson  in  his  isolation 
5—  An  order  to  Brig  Gen'  Pegram  Comde  Caval- 
ly — endorsed  "received" — ^directing  the  Cav- 
alry to  join  in  the  attack  to  be  made  by  Gen' 
Breckinridge — 

It  is  stated  iu  the  General's  report  that  he  was 
informed  the  Cavalry  was  to  attack  with  him, 
that  he  failed  to  communicate  with  it,  yet  re- 
ported he   would   be  ready   piecisely   at   four 
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O'clock,  and  did  attack  at  that  hour  with  nearly 
a  third  of  his  force  absent. 

The  tabular  statement  no  7— S'l^  Feby  1863, 
accompanying  my  report  of  the  Battle,  shows  the 
force  of  this  Division  on  Wednesday  the  3P' 
Dec  to  have  been  7.053-  The  loss  of  Wednes- 
day the  31''  was  730 — not  440  as  made  by 
the  Division  Commander — and  the  loss  on  Fri- 
day the  2°d  JanJ-  was  1.338— not  "1.700"— 
The  loss  of  Wednesday,  440,  stated  by  the 
Division  Commander,  deducted  from  liis  whole 
strength  leaves  6.613— deducting  again  the 
Regiment  and  Battery  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
out  and  adding  the  two  Batteries  of  Cap" 
Robertson,  leaves  him  still  over  6.000  Infantry 
and  Artillery  instead  of  4.500  with  which  he 
says  the  attack  was  made  and  counting  his 
error  in  making  the  loss  too  small  on  Wednes- 
day and  too  large  on  Friday,  he  still  has  un- 
derrated his  force  by  more  than  one  fourth 

B. — Copies   of  Dispatches  received  hy  General 
Bragg,  on  the  field  of  Murfreesboro\ 

I. 

10x10  M. 
The  Enemy  are  undoubtedly  advancing  upon 
me. 

John   C.  Bkeckinbidge 
Lt-  Gen'  Bragg 

Comdg  Forces 
The    Lebanon    Road   is   unprotected 
and  I  have  no  troops  to  fill  out  my  line  to 
it— 


II. 


DeC^  31"'  1862. 


\\\  Oclock  A.  M. 
General 

I  am  obeying  your  order  but 
my  left  is  now  engaged  with  the  Enemy  and 
if  I  advance  my  whole  line  further  forward 
and  still  retain  communication  with  my  left,  it 
will  take  me  clear  away  from  the  Lebanon 
Road  and  expose  my  right  and  that  road  to  a 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  from 
.Black's 

John  C.  Brecexnridge. 
Major  General. 
General  BraqG. 

III. 

Head  Qr'  Breckinridge^s  Division 
IN  THE  field  *  Jan?  1.  1863 
10  Minutes  to  One  o'clock 
Col. 

It  is  not  certain,  that  the  enemy  are  ad- 
vancing upon  me  in  two  lines. 

Gen'  Pegram  promises  to  report  the  true  con- 
dition of  things.     The  two  Brigades  you  or- 


Eecelved  on  the  thirty-first  of  December. 


dered  to  me  might  be  held  at  the  Ford  of  the 
River,    subject   to   further   developments.      If 
necessary,  I  can  get  them  into  position  from 
that  point  before  the  enemy  could  reach  me. 
Very  Respectfully 

John  C.  Breckinridge. 
Major  General 
Lt  Col  Brent — 
AA.  Gen» 

rv. 

Hd  Qrs  Breckinridge's  Division 
IN  the  field  Dec  31.  7.  P.M 
General — 

When  I  crossed  the  river  this  evening 
with  two  Brigades,  I  left  Gen'  Hanson's  Brig- 
ade, holding  the  Hill  already  designated  as 
the  Commanding  position  in  iiont  of  my  Di- 
vision. 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  report  that  Han- 
son's Brigade  is  still  in  the  same  position  with 
3  Batteries  isolated  from  the  balance  of  the 
Army 

Tery  Respectfully 

Your  Ob'  Servant 

John  C.  Breckinridge 
Gen'  Bragg 

Comdg  Army  Tenn.  _^  j 

V. 

Hd  Qrs  in  field 
IP.  M.  S*! 
General. 

The  General  is  about  moving  to  take 
by  force  a  position  between  Hoovers  house  and 
the  right  of  our  line  on  this  side  of  the  riv- 
er- General  Wharton  will  be  there-  You 
will  so  arrange  and  dispose  of  your  command 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hoover's  so  as  to  cooperate 
with  this  movement. 

Respectfully 

Geo  W.  Brent 
A.  A.  G. 
Brig""  Gen'  Pegram 
"Reed" 
"  Jno  Pegram. 
"  Brig  Gen' " 

^. — General  Patton  Anderson's  letter  to 
Major  Huqer,  Assistant  Adjutant- gen- 
eral. 

H**  Q",  Watthall's  Brigade 
WiTHER's  Division  Polk's  A.  T. 
In  line  Jany  S-^  1863  10  45  P.M 
Major 

Soon  after  dark  to  night,  I  sent  a  Staff 
OflScer  to  the  Maj  Gen'  Comdg  Division,  to  inform 
him  of  my  present  position.  I  directed  him  to 
say  that  I  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  en- 
emy with  no  infantry  support  on  right  or  left. 
He  informs  me  that  Maj  Gen'  Breckinridge  was 
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present  when  he  delivered  the  message  and  stat- 
ed to  the  L*  Gen^  Commanding  the  Corps  that 
supports  had  been  ordered  to  take  position  on 
my  right  &  left  &  that  they  were  there  in  posi- 
tion. I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  since  the 
return  of  my  Staff  Officer,  (In  company  with 
other  officers  made  a  personal  reconnoisance  of 
the  position  &  find  no  infantry  on  my  right 
&  none  on'  my  left,  nearer  than  800  yards  dis- 
tant. The  enemy  is  immediately  in  front  of 
this  interval  A  Battery  on  my  left  in  some  meas- 
ure commands  the  approach  to  this  interval  but 
not  entirely.  Gen^  Breckinridge  not  being  pres- 
ent I  desire  to  inform  the  Maj  Gen^  Comdg  Di- 
vision of  these  facts 

I  am  Major  Very  Resp'^ 
YourObtSert 
Patton  Anderson 
Brig  Gen' &c 
Major  HuGER 
A.  A.  Gen— 

5. — Assistant  Adjutant-general   Brent's 

LETTER  TO  GENERAL  BrAGG. 

Head  Quarters  Army  of  Tenn 
TuLLAHOMA  March  1^^^  1863 
General 

On  the  evening  of  the  2°'^  January 
about  3^  o'clock,  after  the  formation  of  the 
line  of  battle  by  Maj  Gen^  Breckinridge  Divis- 
ion, Brig  Gen^  Pillow  rode  up  and  enquired  of 
Gen'  Breckinridge,  if  any  support  was  on  our 
right.  He  was  informed  that  Brig  Gen'  Pe- 
gram  with  his  Cavalry  Brigade  sustained  by 
Brig  Gen'  Wharton  was  there.  Brig  Gen'  Pil- 
low then  asked  if  any  communication  had 
been  had  with  Gen'  Pegram  and  on  being  re- 
sponded to  in  the  negative,  said,  that  it  was 
not  only  proper,  but  important  to  communi- 
cate with  him  prior  to  the  movement. 

I  was  on  the  field  at  that  time  by  your 
order  in  company  with  Capt.  Robertson  Comdg 
Battery 

I  am  General 

Very  Respectfully 
Your  Ob*  Ser'. 
George  W^  Brent — 
A.  A.  G. 
Gen'  Braxton  Bragg. 
Comdg  Army  of  Tenn. 

e — Copy  op  General  Bragg's  endorsement 
on  General  Bkeckinridgb's  letter  asking 
that  his  letter  to  the  adjutant  and  in- 
spector-general,  requesting  a  court  op 
Inquiry,  be  published.* 

May  13^''  1863. 
I  forward  this  application  with  the  remark, 

*  This  letter  to  the  Adjutantj  and  Inspector-General  of 


that  in  the  application  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
now  asked  to  be  made  public,  there  were  state- 
ments not  in  accordance  with  my  understanding 
of  the  facts,  on  which  I  did  not  comment  in 
transmitting  the  paper,  believing  that  the  m- 
vestigation  to  follow  would  discover  the  facts, 
and  other  refutaion  was  therefore  unnecessary. 

The  Department  may  decide  whether  such 
paper  should  be  laid  before  the  public  under 
such  circumstances. 

Braxton  Bragg 
Gen'  Comdg. 
Official 

A.  W.  Walter 
A.  A.  G.— 
[Endorsed  :] 

May  26,  63- 

Gen'  Breckinridge's  application  lor  a  Court 
of  Enquiry  was  "approved"  and  forwarded 
without  comment-  On  his  application  to 
have  it  published  the  within  endorsement  was 
made- 


His  report  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro'  and 
the  application  for  the  Court,  both  full  of  er- 
rors and  misstatements  have  been  given  to  the 
press  without  my  endorsements- 

B.  B. 

7. — General  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant  and 
Inspector-generai.,  to  General  Bragg. 

Adjt  &  Insp.  Genl's  Office 
Richmond,  May  31,  1863. 
Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23"^  inst, 
on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge's  letter  of  the  31.  of  March 
asking  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

In  answer  I  have  to  state  that  the  publication 
referred  to  was  not  made  with  the  sanction  of 
the  War  Department. 

It  is  proper  I  should  also  state  that  a  friend  of 
Gen'  Breckinridge  had  called  on  me  for  a  copy 
of  his  letter  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  said  the 
General  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  making  it  public.  The 
matter  not  being  presented  to  me  officially,  I  did 
not  maturely  consider  it,  and  being  hurried  at 
the  moment  &  viewing  it  as  little  more  than  tlie 
publication  of  a  sub  report,  saw  no  objection  to 
the  publication  &  so  answered.  Since  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  the  case  is  presented  to  me 
as  one  of  controversy  in  relation  to  an  official 
transaction,  &  the  impropriety  of  making  a 
publication  in  that  connection  is  clearly  perceiv- 
ed;  tho'  it  may  be  supposed,  fiom  the  want  of 
professional  training  on  the  part  of  Major  Gen- 


the  Army,  may  be  found  in  The  Hibtobioax  Magazine, 
in.,  I.,  337,  338 Editob, 
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eral  Breckinridge,  that  it  was  not  perceived  by 
him. 

Had  he  pursued  the  strict  military  course  in 
this  instance  he  would  have  addressed  his  com- 
munication officially  to  this  office  through  the 
channel  prescribed  by  regulations,  when  his  ap- 
plication would  have  been  duly  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
decide  the  question. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  Obt  Svt 

S.  Cooper. 
Gen'  Braxton  Bragg.  A.  &  I.  G. 

Coradg  &c  &c. 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

S. — AssisTAi^T  Inspector-general  W.  Clave, 
C.  S.  A.  TO  General  Bragg. 

Shelbyyille  Tennessee 
June  2^  1863. 
General 

I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry— "  What  order,  if  any,  did  you  carry  to 
"Maj  Gen'  Breckinridge  on  Wednesday  at  the 
"battle  of  Murfreesboro" — as  follows — 

About  10^  A  M  you  directed  me  to  gallop 
over  to  Maj  Gen'  Breckinridge  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  tell  him  to  advance  with  his  en- 
tire Division  except  one  Brigade,  Hanson's  I 
think — which  you  ordered  to  be  retained  as  a 
support  in  rear  of  the  Battery,  then  on  the  Hill 
in  front  of  Genl  B's  line  of  battle — This 
order  I  communicated  to  Maj  Genl  Breckin- 
ridge as  it  was  given  to  me,  when  I  was  in- 
formed by  him  that  the  enemy  was  threaten- 
ing his  right  flank — and  my  impression  is — 
the  inquiry  was  made,  whether  he  should  ad- 
vance under  these  circumstances — Not  being 
able  to  reply  I  rode  back  to  you  with  the  in- 
formation communicated  to  me  by  Maj  Gen' 
B-  when  you  ordered  me  to  return  rapidly  and 
tell  Maj  Gen'  Breckinridge,  that  unless  he  was 
certain  the  enemy  were  upon  him,  to  go  ahead- 

Maj  Gen'  Breckinridge's  reply  was,  he  could 
be  certain  of  nothing,  or  something  similar — 
but  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness or  falsity  of  the  report  by  sending 
Staff  Officers  &c 

While  engaged  in  this  duty  I  met  Lt  Col 
Gieenfell  Vol  Aid  and  Lt  Col  Johnston — the 
former  I  know  was  on  a  similar  errand  to  my- 
sel--  as  he  came  to  repeat  the  order  and  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  my  stay-  the  latter  I  passed 
and  understood  he  was  on  a  like  errand. 
I  am  Gen' 

Very  Resp  Y-"  Ob  Sevt 

W.  Clave 

-    -  Maj  &  Asst  Insp  Gen' 

Gen'  Braxton  Bragg 
Comg. 


9. — Statement  oi*,  Assistant  Adjutant- gener- 
al David  Urquhart,  C.  S.  A. 

Shelbyv'Lle  12*''  June  1863 

On  Friday  Night  Jany  2''  1863  at  Murfrees- 
boro, a  meeting  of  the  Corps  and  Division  Com- 
manders was  held  at  Gen'  Bragg's  Head  Qrs. 

The  Division  Commanders  left  at  10  or  10|- 
P.  M. 

Lt  Gen^  Polk  and  Lt  Gen'  Hardee  left  at  11 
O'clock  At  about  12  or  12|  same  night  a  Cour- 
ier from  the  Cavalry  came  in,  informing  the  Gen' 
Coma's  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  oui* 
Right  Wing. 

The  General  ordered  me  to  go  to  Lt  Gen^ 
Hardee  and  advise  him  of  the  report,  directing 
him  to  go  to  that  point.  The  command  of  the 
Right  Wing  having  been  given  to  him  that  Even- 
ing, under  a  new  disposition  of  the  troops.  I 
found  the  General  at  Co'  Ready's  House  in  Mur- 
freesboro. Major  Gen'  Breckinridge  was  also 
there  waiting  for  supper. 

Lt  Gen'  Hardee  went  off  to  see  Gen'  Bragg 
and  Gen'  Breckinridge  was. also  informed  of  the 
Reported  advance  of  the  enemy. 

I  went  from  there  to  Lt  Gen'  Polk's  Head  Qrs 
to  get  a  message  sent  out  to  Brig  Gen'  Wharton 
of  the  Cavalry. 

David  Urguhart 
Lt  Col.  A.  A.  G. 


Ylll.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  -we  invite  correc- 
tions.—En.  His.  Mag.] 

The  First  American  Cent. 

"  F.  S.,"  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker,  is  wrong 
in  regard  to  the  first  American  cent.  The  so- 
called  "  Washington  pennies  "  were  mere  mod- 
els or  medals,  and  were  not  issued  by  the 
Government.  The  1793  penny  is  the  first  of 
the  American  series;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
these  made  in  1799.  They  can  be  found  in 
any  collection  of  note,  in  this  country. 

I  have  just  noticed  an  inquiry,  made  by  a 
correspondent,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  States  cents.  As  I  have 
made  numismatics  a  special  study,  I  will  an- 
swer his  question.  The  copper  cent  was  not 
issued  for  circulation  until  the  year  1793,  al- 
though several  patterns  had  been  struck  off 
previous  to  that  time.  This  cent  of  1793  was 
very  similar  to  those  of  later  dates;  but,  in- 
stead of  the  wreath,  it  bore  around  the  words 
"one   cent,"   a   chain   having   thirteen    links. 


1873.] 
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This  type  was  changed,  during  the  same  year. 
Cents  were  issued  annually  until  the  year  1857, 
with  the  exception  of  1815,  when  none  were 
coined.  In  1857,  the  small  nickel  cents  made 
their  appearance.  In  consequence  of  their  is- 
sue, the  greater  part  of  the  large  copper  cents 
of  that  year  were  returned  to  the  Mint. 

Some  of  the  cents  are  quite  rare,  and  bring 
high  prices,  when  in  good  condition.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  collect  a  complete  set.  The  cent  of 
1799  is  the  rarest  of  the  series.  It  is  said  that 
the  scarcity  of  the  cents  of  this  date  is  owing 
to  this  fact :  a  firm  in  Salem,  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  at  that  time,  obtained  a  large 
quantity,  directly  from  the  Mint,  drilled  holes 
in  them,  and  shipped  them  to  Africa,  to  ex- 
change them  for  slaves.  The  African  Chiefs 
would  string  them  and  wear  them  around  their 
necks,  prizing  them  very  highly. 


Pacific  Abobigines.  The  curious  Shell- 
mounds  OF  California.  Strange  Relics. 
Ancient  Burial-place. 

San  Pablo  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Oak- 
land, and  lies  almost  due  North ;  and  the  road 
follows  the  beach,  giving,  the  whole  distance,  a 
sight  of  the  bay,  San  Francisco  city,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  wharf,  and  the  famous 
Goat  Island  of  legislative  renown.  When, 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  we  came  to  a 
shell-mound  rising  u]d  from  the  plain  to  al- 
most the  dignity  of  a  hill,  and  which  is  now 
covered  with  a  growth  of  shrubbery.  There 
is  no  telling  when  or  by  whom  that  mound 
was  raised,  that  is  almost  a  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  made  of  red  earth  not 
to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  this  State,  are 
found,  on  the  surface  and  near  the  top ;  and, 
about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  McHenry,  the  owner 
of  the  land,  dug  a  trench,  and,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  sixty  feet  in  from  the  West,  near 
the  base,  found  numerous  skeletons  of  Indians, 
of  all  sizes,  and  some  bones  of  dogs  and  birds, 
and  many  implements  of  stone.  One  baby  had 
been  rolled  in  a  monstrously  long  piece  of  red 
silk,  like  the  mummies,  and  had  been  covered 
with  a  coating  of  a  sort  of  asphaltum.  Mr, 
McHenry  also  found,  in  other  parts  of  the  hill, 
evidences  enough  to  show  that  this  mound  was 
a  l:)urying-place  for  some  extinct  tribe  of  In- 
dians, as  the  skulls  are  different  from  all  others 
known,  in  some  particulars. 

Where  the  red  silk  came  from,  would  puzzle 
iiny  one  to  know,  as  this  must  have  been  a  prim- 
itive race,  judging  by  the  rude  implements  and 
utensils.  All  the  skeletons  were  in  a  sitting 
posture,    with   their   faces    turned   northward. 


The  shells  that  form  this  mound  are  oyster, 
clam,  and  mussel  shells,  all  having  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  and  nearly  all  broken  fine. 
Very  rarely  are  entire  shells  found.  The  same 
kind  of  mounds,  though  not  so  large,  are  found 
near  San  Mateo,  on  the  San  Francisco  side. 
They  are  all  near  the  shores  of  the  bay;  and 
have  been  made  of  shells  of  the  oysters  and 
mussels  that  the  Indians  used  as  food,  and 
which  they  evidently  roasted  to  open.  Some 
think  it  impossible  that  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties ot  oysters,  etc.,  could  ever  have  been  eaten  ; 
and  I  would  never  have  believed  it,  had  I  not 
seen  a  gentleman  eat  roast  oysters,  once,  and 
seen  the  pile  of  shells  he  left. —  Transo^ipt. 


A  Curious  Letter  in  Massachusetts  His- 
tory. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  : 
In  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts, 
we  find  reference  to  Major  Robert  Sedgwick,  as 
a  man  "authorized,  with  Captain  John  Lever- 
"ett — afterwards  Governor — to  war  against  the 
"  Dutch  in  America  ;  but  peace  being  made  be- 
"  fore  their  troops  were  ready,  they  turned  their 
'*  attention  against  the  French,  at  the  eastward. 
"It  was  a  time  of  peace,"  says  Hutchinson, 
"  between  the  two  nations,  but  the  English  had 
"  good  right  to  the  country  ;  and  the  complaints 
"  of  the  French  in  Europe  could  not  prevail  up- 
"  on  Cromwell  to  give  it  up  again."  The  fol- 
lowing, account  of  the  expedition,  by  Sedgwick, 
is  most  amusing.  It  strikes  one  as  quite  an 
anomaly  in  the  way  of  military  movements.  I 
would  premise  that  Major  Sedgwick  was  then  a 
member  of  the  London  Artillery  Company,  and, 
afterward,  one  of  the  founders  of  our  own  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The 
letter  has  not  appeared,  as  I  am  aware,  in  our 
history  ;  and  is  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  its  religious  tone  and  spirit.  It  is  dated 
"From  Major  Sedgwick  at  Charles  Town, 
"New  England,  this  24  Sept.,  1654." 

"  I  know  you  cannot  but  be  acquainted  with 
"  our  first  business  we  were  designed  unto,  God 
"  did  not  seem  to  smile  upon  us  in  that  business, 
"in  many  of  his  workings  toward  us.  But  so 
"  it  fell  out,  even  when  we  were  ready  to  ad- 
"vance,  with  our  forces,  to  the  southward,  we 
' '  had  countermands  as  touching  that  business  ; 
"  we  then  being  in  a  posture  of  War,  and  sol- 
"  diers  here  listed  in  pay,  attended  the  other 
"part  of  our  Commission  against  the  French, 
"  and  the  fourth  of  July  set  sail  for  Nantusket, 
"with  3  ships,  one  Catch,  and  about  two 
"hundred  Land  Soldiers,  of  old  England  and 
"New.  Our  first  place  designed  for,  was  St. 
'■'■John's  Fort,  there  we  arrived  the  15  Ditto^ 
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and  in  four  days  took  it  in,  where  we  found  a 
gallant  Fort,  above  seventy  proper  Soldiers, 
•  seventeen  peece  of  Ordnance,  besides  Murth- 

■  erers,  Stokefowlers,  and  other  Ammunition. 
Having  sent  away  the  French,  and  settled  our 
Garrison,  we  set  sail  for  Port  Riall,  and  five 

■  days  after  our  arrival  there,  took  in  that  Fort, 
as  also  a  ship  of  France  that  lay  under  the 
Fort ;  in  the  Fort  we  found  Seamen,  Soldiers 
and  Planters,  about  an  135  fighting  men. 
Our  force  with  which  we  landed,  and  lay 
entrenched  against  the  Fort,  was  but  equal  in 
number ;  there  was  in  the  Fort  twenty  peeces 
of  Ordnance,  above  fourty  barrels  of  pow- 
der, with  other  necessaries.  Our  work  being 
finished  there,  we  set  sail  for  Penohscout,  and 
took  in  that,  where  we  found  a  small  Fort, 
yet  very  strong,  and  a  very  well  composed 
peece  with  eight  peece  of  Ordnance  one  Brass, 
three  murtherers,  about  eighteen  Barrels  of 
powder,  and  eighteen  men  in  garison.  I  am 
willing  to  hope  God  intends  a  blessing  in  this 
affair  to  the  English  Nation,  and  to  the  Plan- 
tations in  particular.  It's  a  brave  Countrey  full 
of  fine  Rivers,  Airable  Pastors,  full  of  Tim- 
ber, gallant  Masts,  full  of  Mines,  Coal,  Mar- 
ble, L'on,  Lead,  and  some  say  Copper. 
Many  convenient  places  for  fishing,  making 
of  Oyl,  and  good  quantities  of  trade  for  Bea- 
ver and  Mous-skins." 

Cambridge,  April,  1873.  A.  B.  M. 


Ancient  Church. — The  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  down  in  Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  this  country.  It  was  built  in 
the  year  1700,  and  is,  therefore,  one  hundred 
and  seventy- three  years  old.  It  is  cruciform 
in  shape.  The  bricks,  from  which  it  is  built, 
were  brought  from  England.  The  bible  ancl 
a  beautiful  silver  communion-set,  were  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Anne  ;  and  have  been  in  the 
chnrch,  in  constant  use,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  are  still  in  good  condition.  The 
grave-yard  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  stone-wall, 
and  in  it  are  many  grave-stones  of  ancient  date, 
some  bearing  the  date  1701,  1706,  and  1707— 
some  no  doubt  are  older,  but  are  not  legible. 
A  new  grave  can  scarcely  be  opened  without 
disturbing  some  of  the  ancient  bones  reposing 
there.  During  last  Fall,  the  interior  of  the 
church  was  painted  and  the  walls  frescoed  in  the 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  presenting  a  very 
beautiful  appearance. — Doytestown  Democrat. 


A  Chase  for  a  Fortune. — The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  "  Chase  Heirs  "  of  New  Bruns- 
wick do  not  have  much  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ence   of  that    somewhat    mythical    estate.     In 


their  Report,  adopted  at  a  recent  Session  in  the 
city  of  St.  John,  they  say  : 

' '  Reports  have  been  circulated  through  the 
"public  press,  respecting  the  estate  claimed  by 
"  the  Chase  heirs,  which  are  without  any  foun- 
"  dation  whatever  ;  and  which  are  calculated  to 
' '  mislead  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 
"The  Committee,  therefore,  think  it  advisable 
"  to  state  that  they  have  spent  much  time  and 
"labor  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  or 
"not  any  property  exists  in  England,  to  which 
' '  the  Chases  in  this  country,  are  entitled .  Thus 
"  far,  the  information  obtained — both  from  let- 
' '  ters,  from  solicitors  in  England,  and  other- 
"  wise — has  gone  to  prove  that  no  such  estate 
"  exists. "^ — Maine  Farmer. 


General  Meade. — The  New  York  Church 
Journal  says  of  General  Meade :  "A  more  stain- 
"  less  knight  never  drew  a  sword.  A  kindlier 
"  heart  never  beat.  A  simpler  and  truer  Chris - 
"  tian  has  seldom,  in  these  days,  lived  ;  none 
' '  worthier  to  wear  '  the  grand  old  name  of 
"  *  gentleman,'  without  a  blot,  than  George  G. 
"  Meade.  Philadelphia  did  well  to  drape  her- 
"  self  in  weeds  of  mourning.  She  expressed 
"  but  the  whole  nation's  feeling.  Knowing  him 
"nearer,  she  felt  his  loss  nearer.  But  we  may 
"  all  thank  God  for  the  example  of  a  life  true 
"to  duty,  for  another  white  name  to  place 
"  among  all  the  wreath-crowned  names  upon  the 
"  nation's  walls,  a  model  and  an  incitement 
"  while  the  nation  stands." 


Scraps. — The  Arkansas  linguists  feel  that  if 
the  name  of  that  State  is  to  be  often  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  as  it  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be,  unless  the  inhabitants  mend  their  manners, 
then  the  true  and  orthodox  pronunciation  of  it 
should  be  definitely  settled.  The  weight  of 
authority  in  the  State,  is  in  favor  of  the  broad 
"a"  in  the  last  syllable,  with  the  final  "s"^ 
silent — Arkansaio.  To  fix  the  matter,  definitely 
and  authoritatively,  the  native  liiiguists  have 
investigated  the  derivation  of  the  word.  The 
territory  was  called  Ock-en-sea.  The  old 
French  settlers  spelled  it,  as  their  records  tes- 
tify, Akancea — the  "c"  being  soft.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  final  "  s  "  should  not  be  sound- 
ed. The  inhabitants  prefer  Arkansas/  and,. 
as  it  is  their  own  Btate,  we  suppose  that  they 
have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  matter, 
especially  as  there  is  no  law  of  the  United 
States  against  their  doing  so.  They  say  that 
when  Mr.  Fillmore  was  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  compromised  the  thing  according  to 
the  tastes  of  the  Senators  from  that  State. 
Senator  Sevier  said  Ar-^a/i-sas;  Senator  Ash- 
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ley,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Fillmore  used  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Sevier  as  "  the  Senator  from  AiJcan- 
"  sas,"  and  Mr,  Ashley  as  "  the  Senator  from 
"  Arkansas)." — Ifew  Yorh  Tribune. 

— One  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  living  at  Dix,  Illinois,  says  that  he  has 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  hard  times,  in 
these  days,  but  avers  that  they  do  not  compare 
with  the  times  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
gives  the  following  incident  as  a  proof  of  his 
assertion : 

"  In  Jefferson-county,  in  this  State,  Mr.  Coly 
"Babcock,  in  1845,  wishing  to  purchase  two 
"  pairs  of  shoes,  went  to  his  country  store,  and 
"  found  that  the  keeper  had  the  shoes  he  desir- 
"  ed  :  one  pair  at  ninety  cents,  the  other  at  sev- 
"  enty-five  cents.  This  was  considered  an  exorb- 
"  itant  price,  which  he  declined  to  pay,  but 
"would  go  to  St.  Louis — the  head  market. 
"This  was  distant  eighty  miles  from  his  resi- 
"  dence  ;  but  he  shouldered  his  rifle,  put  some 
"  *  corn  dodger'  and  salt  in  his  shot-bag,  and 
"started,  on  foot,  killing  birds  for  meat,  and 
"lying  at  night  by  camp-fires  of  marketers, 
"who  were  plenty  at  that  time.  Arriving  at 
"  the  Mississippi  and  Illinoistown — now  East  St. 
"Louis — he  found  that  it  would  cost  him  five 
"  cents  to  cross  the  river.  He  was  mortified  to 
"find  that  he  would  then  be  obliged  to  break 
"in  upon  his  shoe  money;  but  succumbed  at 
"  last,  went  over  to  the  city  and  made  his  pur- 
"  chase  of  two  pairs  of  shoes  at  a  cost  of  forty 
' '  and  sixty  cents.  On  returning  home,  he  found 
"he  had  cleared  sixty  cents,  less  the  ferriage, 
"  by  his  trip. 

"Walking  eighty  miles  to  save  this  amount 
"  may  look  absurd  ;  but  dollars  were  scarce  ; 
''  markets  distant;  the  land  covered  with  forest ; 
"labor  without  demand;  and  pork  worth  one 
"  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds." 

— A  lake  in  Harrison-county,  Indiana,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  has  recently  been  drained,  and  seventy 
acres  of  valuable  land  added  to  the  farmer's 
fields.  After  the  draining  had  been  completed, 
the  owner  found  evidences  that  the  bed  of  the 
lake  had,  at  one  time,  been  occupied  as  an  In- 
dian camping-ground — probably  the  site  of 
one  of  their  villages.  In  evidence  of  this,  he 
states  that,  in  digging  a  cellar,  large  quantities 
of  bear  and  deer  bones  were  thrown  up.  At 
other  points  on  the  place,  when  digging  holes 
to  set  posts,  bones  of  Indians  were  found.  Sev- 
eral Indian  graves  were  also  discovered  on  the 
place,  which  appear  to  have  been  covered  with 
muscle  shells,  taken  from  the  bed  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  creeks  or  the  Ohio-river.  In- 
dian implements  of  various  kinds  have  also 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood.     It  is  thought 


that  the  locality,  at  one  time,  has  been  the 
home  of  a  large  tribe  of  North  American  Indi- 
ans, every  trace  of  which  has  disappeared,  ex- 
cept the  relics  thus  accidentally  discovered. 
This  is  an  interesting  field  for  the  investigation 
of  archaeologists;  and  may  enable  them  to 
gather  some  valuable  information,  in  regard  to 
the  aborigines  of  the  country. — Albany  Argus. 

— Little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Colorado 
Desert  was  once  the  bed  of  a  sea.  Careful  in- 
strumental observations  have  lately  been  made, 
which  seern  to  establish  the  fact,  beyond  doubt. 
Between  the  San  Gorgonio-pass  and  the  San 
Diego  and  Fort  Yuma  wagon-road,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  the  surface  is  far  below  the  sea 
level.  On  the  line  of  the  railroad,  there  are 
depressions  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  San  Francisco-bay ;  and  other 
parts  of  the  Desert  are  three  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Pacific,  beyond  the  Golden 
Gate.  On  the  rocks  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  great  many  signs  have  been  discovered, 
such  as  are  held  to  be  confirmatory  of  this 
theory  of  former  submersion ;  and  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted, as  a  fact,  by  the  best  informed  scien- 
tists. Hence  it  would  appear  that,  either  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  water 
supply,  or  through  some  more  sudden  natural 
convulsion,  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  once 
occupied  by  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  has  been 
drained ;  and,  within  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  chajiged  to  dry  land. — Ibid. 

— At  CarroUton,  near  New  Orleans,  lives 
Colonel  Bill  Fisher,  said  to  be  the  only  surviv- 
ing companion  of  the  famous  Seminole  Chief, 
Osceola.  The  Colonel  ran  away  from  a  Friends' 
School,  in  Philadelphia,  when  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  joined  the  Seminoles.  He  was  adopt- 
ed into  the  tribe  under  the  name  of  Ooclia  Bill. 
The  Colonel's  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Sem- 
inole War  does  not  agree  with  tbe  commonly 
published  narrative.  He  says  that  a  party  of 
stock-tenders  were  hunting  for  lost  cattle,  and 
met  some  Indians  engaged  in  skinning  animals. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  the  beeves  belonged 
to  the  Indians  or  the  stock-raisers,  as  tbe  latter 
were  in  the  habit  of  catching  and  branding  all 
the  wild  cattle  they  could  overtake.  The 
white  men  did  not  wait  to  inquire,  but  fired 
into  the  Indians,  and  killed  five.  The  lesult 
of  this  cruel  and  unjustifiable  outrage  was  a 
War,  which  cost  thirty  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and  citizens. 

— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  does  not  ask  to  have 
the  Arlington  estate,  now  covered  with  soldiers' 
graves,  restored  to  her,  but  calls  for  reasonable 
remuneration.  She  says  that  General  Lee  nev- 
er owned  an  acre  of  it.     When  Mrs.  Lee's  fath« 
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er  died,  he  made,  in  his  will,  an  obligation  that 
all  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  should  be 
set  free,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years.  The 
time  of  their  manumission  came  on,  in  1863,  and. 
right  in  the  very  height  of  the  War.  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  as  the  executor  of  the  will,  sum- 
moned these  slaves  together,  at  a  convenient 
point,  within  his  lines,  and  gave  them  free  pa- 
pers and  passes  through  the  Confederate  lines,  to 
go  whither  they  would.  This  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  is  not  generally  known. — Maine  Farmer. 

— Ex-Confederate  General  Pendleton,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  now,  is  lecturing  in  the  South, 
to  raise  funds  to  build  a  tomb  for  General  Lee. 
In  his  lecture  at  Mobile,  he  is  reported  to  have 
made  serious  charges  against  General  Long- 
street,  to  whose  delay  he  attributed,  the  loss  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  He  said  Longstreet 
had  received  positive  orders  from  General  Lee 
to  advance,  at  dawn,  the  next  morning  ;  that  it 
was  perfectly  practicable,  the  enemy  being  un- 
prepared ;  and  that  he  did  not  advance  till  four 
A.  M.,  wlien  the  Union  Army  was  massed  and 
concentrated. 

— The  town  of  Albany,  in  Oxford-county,  in 
this  State,  was  formerly  called  "Plantation  of 
*'  Oxford."  It  was  first  settled  so  late  as  1800  ; 
and  incorporated  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 
1803. — Maine  Farmer. 

— Waterford,  Maine,  was  settled  in  1775,  by 
David  McMaine.  It  has  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill, 
and  tannery. — IMd. 

— The  first  mill  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
Maine,  was  erected  in  1791,  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Poor. — Ihid. 


Ai^oTHER  Fort 


\X.— NOTES. 

IN  THE  Indian  War  of  1755 
TO  1763. 

In  the  days  of  Fort  Dobbs,  there  was  a  neigh- 
borhood fort,  on  Fifth-creek,  eight  miles  North- 
east of  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  at  what  is 
now  known  as  "  Somer's  Old  Mill."  It  was  near 
Andrew  Reed's,  on  the  old  map  of  Fourth-creek 
Congregation. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  mill,  and 
that  the  fort  was  there  to  protect  it.  The  lo- 
cation is  an  admirable  one  :  in  coming  to  it,  from 
the  South,  we  descend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  come  to  the  present  barn,  back  of  which 
begins  a  deep  ravine,  that  runs  down  on  the  left 
to  tbe  creek,  where  it  comes  around  the  point  of 
a  hill ;  and,  coming  against  a  high  and  steep 
ridge  of  a  hill,  is  turned  out  of  its  course,  more 
to  the  North.  Where  the  end  of  that  ridge  slop- 
ed down  into  the  bottom,  was  the  mill-pond  : 


a  little  more  around  to  the  right,  is  the  mill. 
Then  the  creek  fl.ows  partly  back,  on  the  lower 
or  right  hand  side  of  the  ridge,  and  turns  off 
again  nearly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  would 
have  gone  if  these  hills,  projecting  across  its 
course,  had  not  interfered  with  it.  It  was  near- 
ly in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  with  the  middle 
part  of  it  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bluff  or 
ridge,  that  slopes  away  more  gi'adually  on  the 
other  or  south-eastern  side,  down  which  the 
road  goes,  in  front  of  the  house,  crossing  the 
creek  below  the  old  mill. 

The  shape,   too,   made  in   passing  round  the 
end  of  the  ridge,  is  very  much  like  that  of  an 
ox-bow,  with  the  open  end  on  the  South.     At 
the  barn,  where  the  ridge  begins  to  jut  out,  or  a 
little  lower  down,  on  its  highest  part,  or  a  little 
lower  still    than    the    house,    where    there  ap- 
pears to  have   been  a  building,    any   of    these 
three  points  would  have  been  a  good  site  for  a 
fort ;  but  where  it  was,  we  do  not  know.     When 
the  country  was  nearly  clear  of  timber,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  at  first,  there  must  have  been 
a    very    extensive   prospect    from   this  point — 
eighty -five    feet,    by    measurement,  above    the 
stream — up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  creek. 
There  is  no  other  place,  in  the  whole  region, 
like  this.*     Several  families  took  refuge  here,  in 
time  of  the  War — among  others,  the  Archibalds. 
One  of  these,  William,  whose  house  was  on  the 
other,  or  western,  fork   of  the  same  creek,  had 
gone  one  day  down  near  where  Tarner's-mill  now 
is,  and  returning  Justin  the  edge  of  evening, 
but  not  yet  dark,  came  to  the  ford,  near  where 
the  late  James  Hill  lived.     He  was  on  horse-back, 
and  was  shot  through  the  breast.     He  jumped 
from  his  horse  into  the  creek,  and  secreted  him- 
self, under  the  bank,  where  it  projected   over. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  locality.     The 
Indian  who  shot  was  so  far  off,  that,  in  the  dusk, 
he  could  not  see  where  he  went.     Several  of  the 
savages  came  to  the  bank  and  examined ;   went 
off  some  distance  and  returned  again,  trying  to 
track  him,  but  did  not  succeed.     He  crammed 
his  handkerchief  into  the  wound  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood,  and  kept  quiet,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  they  would  come  and  dispatch  him. 

But,  after  waiting  a  long  time,  they  departed. 
He,  finding  the  way  clear,  came  out ;  mounted 
his  hoise ;  and  rode  to  the  fort,  two  or  three  miles, 
when  he  fainted  with  loss  of  blood.  He  surviv- 
ed, but  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  of  that  night. 

These  traditions,  connected  with  various  lo- 
calities in  this  region,  are  interesting  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  exposed  themselves  to 
dangers  and  hardships,  in  settling  the  country. 


•  This  is  also  a  great  center  of  roads :  several  converge 
here,  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.— E.  F.  K. 
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**  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet "  have  pass- 
eel  away  ;  and,  iu  some  cases,  their  very  names 
have  disappeared  from  the  country.  Some  say 
that  the  mill,  above-mentioned,  was  erected 
3ince  that  time,  by  the  late  Andrew  Caldwell, 
the  father  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Caldwell,  Judge  D.  F. 
Caldwell,  etc.,  who  occupied  the  place  for  many 
years.  This  is  the  sixth  place  of  refuge  from 
the  savages,  besides  the  main  fort,  three  miles 
North  of  town,  near  the  Huggins  place — one  on 
the  North  side  of  Fourth-creek,  above  the  house 
of  the  late  Ross  Simonton  ;  this  one,  at  the  old 
Somer's  mill ;  one  South  of  the  Georgia-road, 
near  Captain  Eagle's ;  one  South  of  town,  upon 
the  old  road  that  went  in  that  direction,  and 
near  where  the  late  Joseph  Murdock,  Esq.,  liv- 
ed ;  another,  still  further  South,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Andrew  Nail's  ;  another,  to  the  right 
of  Third-creek  Station,  in  Rowan-county,  on 
the  Beaver-dam,  a  branch  of  Witherow's-creek. 
We  suppose  that  these  were  wooden  structures, 
called  block-houses,  such  as  is  illustrated  in 
Webster's  laige  Dictionary,  at  that  word — hence, 
they  have  decayed ;  and,  in  some  cases,  no  trace 
remains.  There  "were,  doubtless,  many  others 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  country,  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  savages. 

Statesville  N.  C.  E.  F.  R. 


Whitehall  Slip. — This  name  arose  from  a 
large  dwelling,  standing  on  the  present  corner 
of  Whitehall  and  State-streets.  This  building 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Governor 
"Stuyvesant,  in  the  time  of  his  administration. 
It  alterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Dongan,  in  whose  tiaie  it  became 
known  as  the  Whitehall.  It  was  occupied,  at 
different  intervals,  by  merchants.  Attached  to 
the  premises,  were  a  bake-house,  bolting-house, 
and  warehouse,  erected  iu  the  time  of  the  great 
flour  speculation. 

Governor  Dongan  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Limerick.  He  was  still  living  in  England  iu 
1715,  at  which  time  he  sent  over  a  kinsman  to 
sell  this  and  other  property  still  belonging  to 
Mm  in  this  country. 


The  Hamersley  Family. 

"^  William  Hamersley^  an  ofl^cer  in  the  British 
Navy ;  resigned  the  service,  while  stationed  in 
New  York  harbor,  in  1716 ;  was  a  merchant, 
as  appears  by  iiis  tomb-stone  in  Trinity  church- 
yard ;  and  died  in  1752.  A  Vestry-man  of  Trin- 
ity church,  from  1731  to  1352  ;  and  was  a  ship- 
ping merchant  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

Sons  of  William  Hamersley. 

'•■'  1st,  William  Hamersley ^l^elAQ^t^&on,  an  officer 


in  the  British  Army ;  died  in  service,  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  never  married. 

2nd,  Andrew  Hamersley ^  Merchant  —  after 
whom  Hamersley-street  was  named — commenc- 
ed life  with  a  Commission  in  the  Army ;  and 
married,  in  1755,  Margaret,  grand-daughter  of 
Thomas  Gordon,  of  the  King's  Council  and 
Chief -justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  George  Gordon, 
one  of  those  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Colonies.  Andrew  Ham- 
ersley was  in  the  Common  Council,  in  1773,  and 
in  the  Yestry  of  Trinity-church,  from  1787  to 
1807. 

3rd,  John  Hamersley — John  Hamersley  &  Co. 
— importer  of  general  merchandise,  from  1759 
to  1770,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  inward  in- 
voice-books.    Not  married. 

Sons  of  Andrew  Hamersley. 

1st,  William,  M.  D.— about  1790,  received 
his  degree  from  the  hands  of  Doctor  Robert- 
son, the  historian,  at  Edinburg,  He  was  the 
first  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  at 
Columbia-college,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five — 
from  1792  to  1800.  He  married  Elizabeth  Yau 
Cortlandt  de  Peyster. 

Their  son  Andreio — now  deceased — was  au- 
thor of  the  prize  essay  on  The  Remote  and 
Proximate  Causes  of  Phthises  Pulmonalis.  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  1825. 

Second  son,  William,  now,  1863,  Mayor  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2nd,  Louis  Garre  Hamersley  married  in  Yir- 
ginia. 

3rd,  Thomas  Hamersley,  a  ripe  scholar  and 
Warden  of  1'  Eglise  du  St.  Esprit.  Lorenzo  du 
Ponte  thought  him  the  best  Italian  scholar  iu 
America.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Watkins,  Aide-de-camp,  during  the  Rev- 
olution, of  his  father-in-law.  Governor  Liv- 
ingston of  New  Jersey.  Governor  Jay  and 
Colonel  Watkins  married  two  daughters  of 
Governor  Livingston. 

Andrew  Hamersley,  Louis  Carr6  Hamersley, 
and  Thomas  Hamersley  were  merchants,  im 
porters,  and  dealers  in  iron  and  iron-ware,  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

New  York  City.  J.  W.  H. 


^.—REPLIES. 
Miles  Standish.— [^.^.,  UL,  i.,  56,  S51,  370.] 

1. 

If  Myles  Staudish  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  also  a  hypocrite ;  till  proof  of  the  latter, 
he  must  be  considered,  what  the  Pilgrims  be- 
lieved him  to  be— and  never  before  doubted — 
a  Protestant  and  an  honest  man.     Myles  Stand- 
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ish  icas  not  the  man  to  sail  under  false  colors. 
He  was  bold,  brave,  impetuous,  open  as  the 
day,  aud  7iot  double-faced.  His  memory  should 
have  been  safe  from  insult.  He  wrote  it  Myles. 
Boston,  Mass.  J.  W.  T. 

II. 

J.  W.  T.  raises  the  issue  whether  Miles  Stand- 
ish  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  hypocrite;  as 
if  he  must  have  been  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  J.  W.  T.  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  Miles  ever  pretended  he  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  his  reply  is  equally  barren  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  Miles  ever  pretended 
that  he  was  a  Protestant.  Where,  then,  was 
Miles  Standish's  "  hypocrisy "  manifested  ? 
Why,  then,  might  he  not  have  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  since  his  alleged  family  was  unques- 
tionably aud  actively  such  and  he  never  pre- 
tended to  be  anything  else  ? 

J,  W.  T.  says  Miles  "was  not  the  man  to  sail 
"uuder  false  colors."  Granted;  and  to  prove 
it  I  call  the  attention  of  J.  W.  T.  to  the  patent 
fact  that  he  never  j;?'eie7i^e6Z  that  he  loas  a 
Protestant.  He  never  sailed  uuder  Protestant 
colors :  he  preferred  to  sail  without  any  colors 
rather  than  to  hoist  those  ^which  would  have 
falsely  proclaimed  him  to  have  been — what  he 
really  was  not — a  Plymouth  Separatist  and  a 
Protestant. 

J.  W.  T.  raises  a  new  issue  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Miles— "he  was  bold,  brave,  impetuous, 
"  open  as  the  day,  and  not  douhle-faced.''''  Ad- 
mitted, again;  but  does  not  the  fact  that  he 
was  "open  as  the  day"  and  "not  double- 
"  faced  "  rest  on  the  best  evidence  when  that 
other  fact  is  presented,  to  prove  it — that  he 
despised  the  idea  of  professing  to  he  something 
entirely  different  from  what  he  really  loas? 
Why  he  would  have  lowered  himself  to  the 
level  of  a  common  Puritan  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
if  he  had  attempted  to  do  differently;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  reason  for  the  current 
misunderstanding  of  Miles  Standish's  charac- 
ter may  be  found  in  the  stern  fact  that  that 
character  has,  hitherto,  been  generally  looked 
at  through  Puritanic  spectacles.  Massachu- 
setts has  not  dared  to  disregard  Miles  Stand- 
ish :  she  has  contented  herself  with  dwarfing 
him  to  her  own  standard  and  then  adopting 
him. 

J.  W.  T.  says  the  Captain  wrote  his  name 
"Myles."  He  did  so,  now  and  then;  but  he 
wrote  it  "  Miles  "  ten  times,  yes,  a  hundred,  to 
every  single  instance  of  spelling  it  "Myles." 

J.  W.  T.  supposes  the  memory  of  Miles 
Standish  wonld  be  "insulted"  were  he  recog- 
nized as  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  greatest  insult  which  could 
have  been,  or  which,  hereafter,  can  be,  offered 


to  that  sturdy  soldier's  memory,  would  be  to 
represent  the  Standish  family,  generally,  as  any- 
thing else  than  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  Captain, 
himself,  as  anything  else  than  what  he  really 
was — NOT  a  Protestant. 

J.  W.  T.  does  not  seem  to  dispute  the  fact 
that,  possibly,  after  all,  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish was  not,  legitimately,  a  Standish,  but  only 
indirectly  so :  I  need  not,  therefore,  pursue  that 
enquiry,  in  this  place. 

MORRISANIA,  N.  Y.  H.  B.  D. 


^K1.—  WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO  SAT  ABOUT 
IT. 

[Under  this  caption,  Thb  Histobioal  Magazine  propos- 
es to  "liave  its  say"  on  wliatever,  concerning  the  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  America— living  men 
aud  their  opinions  and  conduct  as  well  as 'dead  men  and 
dead  issueB— it  shall  incline  to  notice,  editorially.] 

Trustees,  and   what   they  amount  to,  in 
The  New  York  Historical  Society. 

In  our  numbers  for  May  and  June,  respect- 
ively, we  noticed  two  subjects  which  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  members  of  The  New  York 
Historical  Society :  in  this,  we  propose  to  no- 
tice another,  of  the  same  general  class. 

We  alluded,  in  one  of  our  former  articles,  to 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Society,  while  it  yet  confined  its  humble 
operations  and  the  employment  of  its  limited 
means  to  its  legitimate  "  purpose  of  discover- 
"  ing,  procuring,  and  preserving  whatever  may 
"relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literarv,  and  ec- 
"  clesiastical  history  of  the  United  States,  in 
"  general,  and  of  this  State,  in  particular,"  and 
before  it  entered  on  its  licentious  career  of 
free-lunches  and  other  equally  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  its  Charter;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  its  strong-room,  these  many  years,  has 
been  well  ^Drovided  with  material  for  history, 
of  great  value — the  result  of  its  early  fidelity 
— which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  as  it  has 
been  more  recently  conducted,  might  as  well 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

To  remedy  this  evil  and  to  make  available, 
for  historical  purposes,  the  material  which, 
without  a  Catalogue,  has  thus  l)een  hept  aioay 
from  all  to  lohom  the  Librarian  did  not  please  to 
shoto  it,  in  April,  1865,  a  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety issued  Prop)Osals  that  "the  New  York 
"  Historical  Society  will  establish  a  Fund  for 
"  the  regular  publication  of  their  transactions 
"and  Collections  in  American  History."  To 
effect  their  object,  in  this  instance,  the  Society 
proposed  to  issue  one  thousand  scrip  shares,  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  transferable  on  the 
books  of  the  Society,  and  entitling  the  holder 
of  each  share  to  receive,  First,  interest^  thereon., 
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until  the  Fund  was  complete  or  suflBcient  to 
enable  the  Trustees  to  begin  the  contemplated 
publication,  without  impairing  the  principal 
sum;  and,  Second,  one  copy  oi  each  and  every 
publication  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Fund, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  one  octavo  volume  of 
five  hundred  pages  per  annnum.  The  Society 
was  to  receive,  for  its  own  pur^DOses,  two  hun- 
di-ed  and  fifty  copies  of  each  work,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shareholders  ;  and  it  pledged  itself, 
in  return,  "  that  the  moneys  received  shall  be 
"  applied  for  these  purposes,  and  no  other,  and 
"  shall  be  invested  solely  in  stocks  of  the 
"  United  States,  the  City  and  State  of  New 
"  York,  or  on  bond  and  mortgage,  and  be  held, 
"  for  ever,  by  the  President,  Recording  Secre- 
"  tary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  as  Trus- 
"  tees  (ex-officio)  of  the  Publication  Fund." 

The  Committee  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  establishing  this  "  Publication  Fund," 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  persever- 
ing that  the  Society  ever  organized;  and  it 
went  to  work,  with  spirit,  in  its  commendable 
effort  to  secure  subscrijitions  for  the  one  thou- 
sand "  scrip  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each." 
Circulars  were  issued,  profusely ;  subscription- 
books  were  formally  opened ;  sub-committees 
waited  on  members  of  the  Society — where  is  a 
membership  of  considerably  more  than  a  thou- 
sand strong  men,  mostly  such  as  few  other 
Societies  can  exhibit — and  all  the  powers  of 
jDcrsuasive  eloquence  and  executive  skill  were 
brought  into  play,  to  secure  subscriptions. 
But  the  members  of  the  Society,  except  here 
and  there  one,  had  seen  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing its  ordinary  business,  under  the  new  system ; 
and  they  contented  themselves  by — not  sub- 
scribing. 

The  prox^osition  dragged,  therefore,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  without  much 
promise;  and  more  than  once  it  was  supposed 
that  it  would  become  necessary  to  return  the 
monies  collected,  submit  to  the  loss  of  labor 
and  money  expended,  and  abandon  the  pro- 
ject. At  length,  another  party  of  members, 
unwilling  to  see  so  commendable  a  project  fail, 
for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  re- 
newed the  effort;  and,  by  carrying  their  sub- 
scription-books outside  the  Society  and,  very 
often,  by  largely  increasing  their  own  subscrip- 
tions, the  Fund  was  very  considerably  increas- 
ed, Avithout,  however,  being  entirely  filled,  even 
by  these  extraordinary  means. 

From  that  day  to  this,  this  Fund  has  re- 
mained, incomplete.  It  is  quite  large  ;  but  it 
needs  more  subscriptions  in  order  to  complete 
it.  No  one  doubts  that  the  principal  sum  is 
secure :  we  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for 
other  portions  of  the  business  of  the  trust — of 
the  latter,  only,  we  write. 


The  same  system  of  withholding  informa- 
tion from  those  who  are  most  interested  there- 
in, which  has  marked  the  administration  of  the 
Society's  affairs,  has,  also,  from  the  first,  distin- 
guished the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Fund — no  one,  unless  those  who  have  happen- 
ed to  be  within  the  circle  of  the  Librarian's 
grace,  has  evei"  seen  a  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
this  Fund  ;  and  no  one,  with  the  exceptions  named, 
Icnows  how  the  principal  of  the  Fund  is  invested, 
nor  how  its  income  has  been  employed.  If  any 
person  calls  at  the  Library  and  makes  inquiry 
on  these  subjects,  if  the  Librarian  is  seen,  his 
questions  are  answered,  in  general  terms,  ver- 
bally ;  but  we  have  failed  to  find  any  individ- 
ual shareholder,  outside  of  the  ring,  who  has 
ever  seen  a  written  or  printed  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  or  who  knows  anything  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Fund.  As  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  resident  in 
other  cities  than  New  York,  these,  at  least, 
have  no  means  of  learning  anything  concerning 
the  subject,  nor  of  receiving  any  dividends,  or 
interest  on  their  investments,  or  any  of  the 
promised  publications;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  in  the  absence  of  any  information, 
or  of  any  returns,  of  any  kind,  have,  very  prob- 
ably, long  since  carried  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions  to  this  Publication  Fund  to  the 
debit  side,  on  their  own  ledgers,  of  Profit  and 
Loss. 

More  than  eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
these  Trustees,  through  their  authorized  repre- 
sentative, "George  H.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the 
"  Society,"  began  to  collect  money  for  this  pro- 
posed "Publication  Fund,"  on  the  conditions 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  NAMED ;  and  yet,  during  that 
period,  only  thbee  volumes  have  been  issued  to 
the  subscribers,  instead  of  the  promised  ^^not  less 
"  than  one  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  p)CLges 
'■''per  annum,^''  'tohenever  interest  on  the  amount 
subscribed,  atfivep)er  cent,  has  not  been  jJaid,  in- 
stead. It  is  now  more  than  two  years,  it  we  do 
not  mistake,  since  these  respectable  Trustees 
attempted  either  to  issue  a  volume  of  any  sort, 
or  to  pay  a  cent  of  interest  on  the  shares :  into 
whose  pocket,  and  for  what  purpose,  has  the 
interest  on  the  invested  principal  sum  of  the 
"Fund,  during  that  period,  gone?  We  call  on 
the  Trustees  to  make  a  Report  on  this  subject ; 
or,  if  they  shall  not  do  so,  we  warn  them  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  be  invited  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  little  game,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
result,  in  that  case,  may  not  be  either  profita- 
ble or  agreeable  to  those  who  are  within  the 
ring. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  letter  which  ac- 
companied the  Prop)osals  which  the  Society's 
Committee  issued,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1865, 
the  "  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  So^ 
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"  ciety,"  to  "wbom  it  was  addressed,  was  offic- 
ially informed  of  the  treasures  of  "  original 
"  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  froim, 
"  which  the  earliest  volumes  to  de  published  will 
"Jg  made  up;''''  and  "the  Golden  Papers," 
"  the  Gates  Papers,"  "  the  Steuben  Papers," 
"  the  Stirling  Papers,"  and  "  the  Duer  Pa- 
"pers"  were  announced  as  the  sources  whence 
the  contents  of  the  "  earliest  volumes  to  be  pub- 
*'  lished  "  would  be  drawn.  So  much  for  the 
promise :  what,  while  this  promise  was  still 
fresh  on  their  lips  and  the  ink  with  which  it 
was  written  was  scarcely  dry,  was  done  by  these 
Trustees,  in  the  preparation  of  the  three  volumes 
already  issued  ?  The  first  of  the  three  volumes 
contained  material  different  from  that  promised 
by  the  Committee,  and  the  second,  also ;  while 
a  heavy  projjortion  of  the  last-issued  of  the  three 
volumes — two  hundred  and  thirty -seven  out  of 
the  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  it  con- 
tains— is  occupied  with  a  collection  of  gleanings 
from  the  Society's  newspapers^  originally  made  by 
vne  of  the  employees  of  the  Society^  on  a  i^rivate 
venture^  for  Valentine^s  Corporation  Manual, 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  dollar  per 
printed  jmgefor  it ;  and  when  it  was  not  loanted^ 
at  that  jyrice,  in  that  volume,  it  was  secured,  "  on 
*'' private  terms,'''  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund, 
and  transferred,  bodily,  to  the  place,  in  this  vol- 
ume, which  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  unptub- 
lished  treasures  from  the  papers  of  Golden,  Gates, 
Steuben,  Stirling,  or  Duer  ;  and,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  when  the  shareholders  shall  again  be  fa- 
vored with  a  "  publication,"  in  book-form,  in- 
stead of  an  instalment  from  "  the  historic 
^'  treasures "  to  which  reference  was  made,  in 
the  Committee's  letter  to  members,  another  un- 
marketable production  of  another  of  the  Socie- 
ty's employees — Mr.  Moore's  long  talked-of,  but 
unpublished,  collection  of  General  Charles  Lee's 
eiTatic  productions — is  to  be  ushered  into  ex- 
istence, at  the  shareholders^  expense. 

As  we  have  said,  a  large  g,um  of  money  was 
collected  and  is  held,  in  trust,  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes ;  but  the  Trustees  are  either, 
themselves,  violators  of  their  trust  or,  by  their 
neglect,  accessories  to  the  violation  of  it  by 
others  who,  in  that  neglect,  find  an  opportunj,- 
^ty  for  wrong-doing.  They  have  made  no  Re 
port,  to  their  shareholders,  of  either  their  own 
acts  or  those  of  their  employees.  They  have 
sent  out  no  notices,  to  shareholders,  either  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  of  the  promised  i)ay- 
ment  of  interest  or  the  promised  issue  of  an- 
nual volumes.  They  have  practically  confis- 
cated the  dividends  of  books  or  money,  private- 
ly declared,  when  they  are  not  called  for  by 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  them.  They 
are  a  private  body,  created  by  others  than  those 
whose  monies  they  hold  and  without  accounta- 


bility to  them — the  Society,  who  is  not  a  share- 
holder, elects  them  and  displaces  them,  at  will. 
Shareholders  are  nothing  more  nor  less,  under 
existing  circumstances,  than  victims  of  mis- 
placed confidence  in  the  eminent  respectability 
of  the  controlling  power  of  The  New  York 
Historical  Society,  whose  mode  of  using  that 
power  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  an  early  day,  a  Re- 
ceiver will  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
Fund ;  when,  by  the  distribution  of  it,  among 
the  shareholders,  and  the  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  his  portion  of  the  principal  sum,  in 
some  other  quarter,  each  shareholder  will  re- 
ceive, in  solid  yearly  dividends,  more  than  he 
now  receives  in  graceful  bows,  and  amiable 
smiles,  and  unperformed  promises,  from  those 
who  now  control  this  Fund  as  well  as  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

The  Society's  good  name  is  now  hazarded  by 
this  flagrant  violation  of  their  duty,  as  Trus- 
tees, by  some  of  its  officers :  we  call  upon  it  to 
take  such  early  measures  as  it  can  employ  to 
relieve  itself  from  that  disgrace  as  well  as  that 
danger. 

At  an  early  day — in  our  next,  if  possible — 
we  shall  examine  the  Society's  Cash-account, 
and  inform  our  readers  where  the  leah  is, 
through  which  the  large  income  of  the  Socie- 
ty so  mysteriously  disappears,  year  by  year, 
without  effecting  any  visible  good  in  "  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  discovering,  procuring,  and  preserv- 
"  ing  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil, 
"literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
"United  States,  in  general,  and  of  this  State  in 
"particular,"  for  which  the  Society  was  espec- 
ially organized ;  and  we  shall  inquire,  too — by 
comparing  the  results  effected  by  similar  So- 
cieties, elsewhere,  with  the  results  effected  by 
this  Society,  and  by  contrasting  the  relative 
cost  of  conducting  each — just  where  the  supe- 
rior abilities  of  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  as  the 
Librarian  of  this  Society,  have  been  displayed 
— possibly  we  may  notice,  also,  just  why  that 
gentleman's  modesty  prefers  that  the  vouchers 
of  the  Treasurer,  w?iose  Assistant  he  is,  shall  not 
be  compared  with  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Re- 
port, with  the  text  of  the  Society's  Charter, 
and  with  the  Society's  own  By-Laws;  and  just 
why  members  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, unlike  the  members  of  any  other  Histor- 
ical Soci'^ty  in  the  country,  of  like  standing, 
have  not  been  favored,  year  by  year,  with 
detailed  Reports  of  the  sources  and  amounts 
of  the  Society's  revenues  and  equally  detailed 
Reports  of  just  what  becomes  of  them. 
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^KH.— BOOKS. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Historioal  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  f  oi'ward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henry  B. 
"  Dawson,  Mokeisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Soeibnbe, 
Aembteong,  &  Co,,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New 
YorJc  City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 

A.— PRIVATELY  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
1.— Memorial  of  William  Spooner,  1637,  And  of  his 
Descendants  to  the  Third  Generation;  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Elnatlian  Spooner ;  a7id  of  his  descendants, 
iol87l.  By  Thomas  Spooner.  Private  Edition.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1871.    Octavo,  pp.  242. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  lohen  and  whence 
Thomas  Spooner  came  to  America ;  but  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  from  Colches- 
ter, in  England — an  humble  agriculturist,  of 
small  means — and  that  he  was  brought,  thence, 
by  his  master,  John  Plolmes — unto  whom  he 
had  been  indentured,  in  the  preceding  March — 
between  the  first  of  May,  1637,  and  the  first  of 
July,  in  the  same  year.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  he  was  equivalent  to  what 
was  known,  at  a  later  period,  as  a  "  redemption- 
"  er" — it  is  evident  that  he  was  already  a  full- 
grown,  if  not  a  married,  man;  capable  of 
making  contracts  without  the  concurrence  of 
either  parents  or  guardians  ;  and,  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming,  within  forty-seven  years,  both  "aged 
"  &  weake  of  bod},"  as  his  Will,  made  in  March, 
1684,  expressly  declared  him  to  have  been,  at 
that  time. 

He  came  to  Plymouth,  subsequently  becom- 
ing a  Freeman  and  a  public  officer,  there ; 
thence  he  removed  to  Acushnet,  where,  also,  he 
was  a  town-oflacer  ;  and  he  died,  evidently  re- 
spected by  those  who  knew  him,  in  1684,  leav- 
ing several  children,  from  whom  have  descended 
a  numerous  progeny,  scattered  over  the  entire 
Republic,  honoring  the  memory  of  its  ancestor 
by  its  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  personal 
worth. 

In  tliis  very  beautiful  volume,  our  friend, 
Hon.  Thomas  Spooner,  of  Ohio,  has  preserved 
the  simple  annals  of  the  family  and  carefully 
illustrated  them,  by  diligent  research  among  the 
records  of  Plymouth  Colony  and  elsewhere  ;  and, 
in  an  elaborate  Appendix,  he  has  also  recorded 
the  annals  of  the  Lewis,  Leonard,  Fiske,  Fos- 
ter, and  Emmons  families,  with  whom  the 
Spooners  have,  respectively,  become  connected 
by  matrimonial  alliances. 

It  is  a  well -arranged,  carefully- written,  and 
beautifully-printed  memorial  of  the  head  of  the 
American  branch  of  this  widely-known  and 
respected  family  and  of  his  descendants  ;  and 
to  all  genealogists  and  to  those  students  of 
American  history  who  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  members  of  the  fam- 


ily— such  as  the  pioneer  printer  of  Vermont 
and  him  of  The  Long  Island  Star,  at  Brooklyn 
— this  will  be  a  very  welcome  accession. 


2—Bibliotheca  Munselliana.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books 
and  Pamphlets  issued  from  the  Press  of  Joel  Munsell, 
from  the  year  1828  to  1870.  Albany:  Privately  Printed. 
1872.     Octavo,  pp.  191. 

The  title-page  of  this  remarkable  volume  de- 
scribes its  character  and  contents— it  is  a  biblio- 
graphical catalogue  of  the  various  books  and 
pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  our  honored  friend,  Joel  Munsell,  from 
the  day  when,  a  clerk  in  a  book-store,  a  mere 
lad,  he  printed,  with  his  own  hands,  a  semi- 
monthly paper.  The  Albany  Minerva,  until 
1870,  when  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  printing-oflfices  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  affection- 
ate regards  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  a  mere 
bibliographical  record  of  the  product  of  a  pro- 
lific press,  during  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
such  a  volume  would  possess  a  lasting  import- 
ance ;  but  to  those  unto  whom  it  is  also  a 
memento  of  the  untiring  industry  of  a  valued 
friend,  it  will  be  vastly  more  welcome  than  any 
merely  bibliographical  volume  can  be. 

This  volume  "  was  not  printed  for  circuLition 
"in  anyway,  but  merely  to  be  interleaved  for 
"annotation  by  the  printer;"  and  is  a  very 
handsome  specimen  of  book -making. 


Z.—A  Memorial  of  Francis  L.  Haiuks,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
By  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Eeqr.  Read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  May  7th,  1867.  With  an  Appen- 
dix of  Proceedings,  Etc.  New  York:  1871.  Octavo,  pp. 
1-46. 

The  Haioks-Niblo  Collection.  Catalogue  of  Books  in 
the  Library  of  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  by  William 
Niblo.    New  York:  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  47-166. 

In  this  volume,  we  find  an  elaborate  "  Me- 
*'morial"  of  Doctor  Hawks,  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Historical  Society,  by  Mr.  Duyck- 
inck, appropriately  illustrated  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Doctor  and  clumsily  supplemented  by 
a  report  of  the  Society's  "  Proceedings,"  when 
that  "Memorial"  was  presented.  It  is  fol- 
lowed, also,  by  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books,  in  the 
"  Hawks  Library,"  which  were  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Niblo ;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  neat  "Memorial"  of  the  eloquent  Divine 
and  accomplished  Scholar,  whose  name  is  pre- 
cious to  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

There  is  something  about  this  volume  which 
we  do  not  approve.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  employees  of  The  New  York  His- 
torical  Society,    at  the  Society's  expense ;    and 
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yet  it  is  issued  by  some  private  person — whom, 
we  do  not  know — for  his  private  benefit,  at  five 
dollars  per  copy.  Either  the  Society  should 
have  issued  it  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  its  pub- 
lication, or  those  who  enjoyed  the  speculation 
should  have  paid  for  it,  themselves,  without 
levying  on  the  Society  and  withdi'awing  its 
employees  from  pressing  official  duties,  which 
have  been  too  long  neglected. 

The  volume  is  neatly,  but  not  elegantly, 
printed. 

4— A  Bed  Rose  from  the  Olden  Time ;  or,  ARamhle 
Through  The  Annals  of  the  Rose  Inn,  on  the  Barony  of 
Nazareth,  in  the  days  of  the  Province:  based  on  "The 
"  Old  Inns  at  Natzareth."  A  paper  read  at  the  Centenary 
of  "  The  Nazareth  Inn,"  June  9th,  1871.  By  Maurice  C. 
Jones,  of  Bethlehem,  Penna.  Philadelphia:  King  & 
Baird,  1872.     Octavo,  pp.  60. 

The  Moravians,  as  a  class,  among  other  dis- 
tinctive features,  are  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
clined to  honor  the  Past  and  those  who  then 
occupied  our  places,  in  the  drama  of  life. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  1871,  occurred  the 
centenary  of  "The  Nazareth  Inn;"  and  that 
event  was  duly  celebrated,  by  those  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity,  with  a  dinner  and  the  usual 
after-dinner  speeches,  etc.  Among  these,  Doc- 
tor Jones  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  history 
of  the  venerable  structure ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  those  who  heard  it  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not,  it  has  been  very  handsomely 
printed.  A  copy  of  it,  now  before  us,  has  been 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  our  friend,  John  Jordan, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  which  we  beg  his 
acceptance  of  our  thanks. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  paper  embraces  a 
detailed  history  of  the  old  ' '  Red  Rose  Inn " 
and  its  successive  landlords  and  landladies ; 
although  "The  old  Inn  at  Nazareth,"  whose  one- 
hundredth  birthday  called  forth  the  paper,  and 
its  successive  landlords,  also  received  attention. 
The  second  landlord  of  this  celebrated  tavern 
was  John  Lewis  Roth,  the  first-born  white  child 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1773.  An  Appen- 
dix contains  several  personal  sketches  and  a  l^ill 
of  items  of  the  cost  of  "  The  Nazareth  Inn." 

Like  all  of  history  that  proceeds  from  this 
source,  this  paper  is  remarkable  lor  its  precision 
of  statement,  even  in  what  seems  to  be  very 
unimpoitant  matters.  The  perfect  records  of 
the  Society  enable  the  writers  of  its  history  to 
give  details  of  men  and  matters  which  are 
refreshing  to  the  student  of  history ;  and  those 
of  the  Society  who  venture  to  become  authors, 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  not  only  know  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  material  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  them,  but  they  also  know  how  and 
when  to  employ  it. 


We  would  that  some  who  are  more  pretentious, 
would  follow  the  example  which  the  more  mod- 
est but  more  deserving  Moravians  have  placed 
before  them. 


6 — A  nistory  of  Manlius  Village,  in  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures read  before  The  Manlius  Association  by  Henry  C. 
Van  Schaack,  Vice  President  of  that  Association.  Revis- 
ed and  Enlarged.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  82. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Erie  Canal,  when 
the  produce  of  the  West  and  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  East  were  interchanged  by  means 
of  teams  and  stage-coaches  had  no  dread  of 
competition  in  the  transportation  of  passeng- 
ers, the  village  of  Manlius,  standing  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Seneca  and  the  Cherry-valley 
turnpikes,  was  the  most  important  village  of 
Onondaga  and  one  of  the  most  important  west- 
ward from  Albany.  It  was  settled  in  1792; 
and  it  rose,  in  importance,  with  unusual  rapid- 
ity, until  it  became  not  only  the  moral  and 
intellectual  center  of  that  entire  region,  but  the 
depot  of  its  supplies,  the  seat  of  its  intelligence, 
and,  probably,  the  source  of  much  of  its  vice. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  stub- 
born shortsightedness  of  her  monied  men,  how- 
ever, stripped  Manlius  of  her  commercial  at- 
tractions; and,  with  the  facilities  for  trade  which, 
prior  to  that  opening,  had  centered  at  the  cross- 
roads at  Manlius,  the  prosperity  of  that  village, 
after  that  event,  was  transferred  to  Syracuse  and 
other  villages,  on  whom  the  new  highway  of 
trade  had,  thereby,  thrust  the  substantial  evi- 
dences of  its  favor.  Manlius  continued  to  be 
respectable,  but  it  ceased  to  be  notable.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  solid,  substantial  com- 
fort, there ;  but  it  was  of  the  quiet  kind — the 
result  of  past  labors,  long  since  suspended,  rath- 
er than  the  product  of  present  enterprise,  still 
pushing  its  way  among  the  busy  crowd  of  anx- 
ious money-seekers.  Long  lines  of  country- 
wagons  no  longer  lined  its  streets,  exchanging 
"country  produce"  for  "store-pay."  Long 
lines  of  teams,  transporting  produce  and  mer- 
chandise, eastward  and  westward,  northward 
and  southward,  no  longer  crowded  its  tavern- 
yards.  The  rattling  stage-coaches,  one  after 
another,  dashing  into  the  village  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country,  no  longer  added 
excitement  to  the  bustle  of  its  streets  nor  afford- 
ed gossip  for  its  loungers,  in  the  in-comers 
whom  they  landed  on  the  stoops  of  the  stage- 
houses.  On  the  contrary,  Manlius  has  become 
only  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  well-to-do  back-country 
village ;  peopled  by  respectable  families  whose 
already  acquired  means  or  modest  contentment 
has  not  pushed  them  into  the  bustle  of  larger 
towns ;  slowly  growing,  if  it  has  grown  at  all, 
without  seeming  to  envy  Syracuse  or  desiring  to 
be  anything  else  than  Manlius. 
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It  is  the  history  of  this  retired  village  that  our 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Schaack,  has  told  us  of,  in  this 
volume.  It  is  the  recovd  of  the  Schaeffers  and 
Mulhollands,  the  Messengers  and  Garlocks,  the 
Phillips  and  Lowers  of  that  frontier  town  of 
Central  New  York,  which  is  to  be  found,  there- 
in. It  furnishes  the  evidence  of  alternate 
prosperity  and  adversity,  of  enterprise  and  short- 
sightedness, of  commercial  bustle  and  stagnation. 

As  Mr.  Van  Schaack  attempted  to  do  nothing 
else,  in  the  preparation  of  these  Lectures,  than 
to  interest  his  townsmen,  by  telling  them  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  Manlius,  the 
reacler  must  not  expect  anything  else  than  the 
simple  annals  of  that  village  ;  and  those  he  will 
surely  find,  told  pleasantly,  and  not  without 
benefit,  we  hope,  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
especially  intended.  It  is  such  a  work  as  ought 
to  be  done  for  every  village,  l)y  one  of  its  patri- 
archs, while  those  live  who  can  afford  the 
requisite  information  and  correct  prevailing 
errors.  It  is  such  a  work  as  the  historian  of 
Onondaga  and  him  of  Central  New  York,  a 
century  or  two  hence,  will  resort  to,  with  grati- 
tude, and  bless  the  memory  of  him  who  wrote  it. 


Those  who  have  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Cramoisy  Series  will  see  the  propriety  of  adding 
those  which  have  been  more  recently  added  ; 
while  those  who  desire  only  to  add  this  volume 
to  their  collections,  separately  from  the  former 
issues,  will  not  need  our  advice  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  early  opportunity  to  do  so. 


6. — Qvelgves  Particvlaritez  dv  Pays  des  Hurons  en  la 
Ntyvvelle  France  Remarqaoes  par  le  Sienr  Gendron,  Doc- 
teur  en  Medeclne,  qui  a  demeure  dans  ce  Pays-lil  for 
long-temps.  Redigoes  par  lean  Baptiste  de  Rocoles,  Con- 
seillor  &  Aumosnier  du  Roy,  &  Historlographe  de  sa  Ma- 
jeste.  A  Troyes,  &  a  Paris,  Chez  Denys  Bechet,  au  Com. 
pas  d'  Or  et  Lovis  Billaine,  i\  S.  Augustin,  ruii  S.  lacques. 
M.DC.LX.    Small  octavo,  pp.  26. 

Although  this  volume  is,  now,  not  far  from 
•five  years  old,  its  existence  is  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers  unto  whom  the  information  will 
be  very  welcome  ;  and  we  notice  it,  therefore, 
among  "Recent  publications" — as  recently 
heard  of,  by  us,  as  it  will  have  been  to  many 
others. 

It  is  a  re-print  of  a  scarce  French  tract  con- 
cerning the  Hurons,  which  was  printed  in  Pai-is, 
in  1660  ;  and  it  is,  also,  a  very  handsome  speci- 
men of  printing  with  old-style  type,  in  the 
fashion  of  former  days— a  habit,  in  book- 
making,  into  which  Joel  Munsell  has  so  often 
fallen  that  it  has  become  second  nature  to  him. 

This  tract  is  an  interesting  one,  in  itself  ;  but 
we  desire,  especially,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  only  a  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  printed  ;  that  it  is  uniform,  in  size  and 
style,  with  the  Cramoisy  Series  of  Relations, 
published,  years  ago,  by  our  learned  friend, 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.D.;  and  that  it  has 
been  recognized,  by  that  gentleman,  as  No.  XXV. 
of  that  very  important  and  very  rare  series  of 
volumes — the  Epistola  ad.  Joan.  Winthrop  of 
Dreuillettes,  having  been  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  No.  XXIV. 


B.— PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES. 

l.—  The  Publications  of  the  Prince  Society.  Estab- 
lished May  2Uh,  1868.  Sir  William  Alexander  and 
American  Colonization.  Boston:  Printed  for  the  Socie- 
ty, by  John  Wilson  and  Son.    1873. 

Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  Colonization. 
Including  three  Royal  Charters ;  a  tract  on  Colonization  ; 
a  Patent  of  the  County  of  Canada  and  of  Long  Island ;  and 
the  Roll  of  the  Knights  Baronets  of  New  Scotland ;  with 
annotations  and  a  memoir  hy  the  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slaf  ter, 
A.  M.  Boston:  Published  by  the  Prince  Society.  1873. 
Small  quarto,  pp.  ix.,  283. 

This  volume  is  the  fifth  publication  of  the 
Society,  and  its  seventh  volume  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pages  of  it  are  occupied 
with  Mr.  Slafter's  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander. 

While  we  have  a  high  respect  for  Mr,  Slaf  ter, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  if  it  were,  at  all, 
desirable  to  re-produce,  in  this  work,  the  three 
Charters  of  1621,  1625,  and  1628,  which  had 
been  already  printed,  both  in  Uie  original  Latin 
and  an  English  translation,  and  were  readily  ac- 
cessible— of  the  necessity  for  which  re-publication 
we  have  grave  doubts — it  would  have  been  only 
fair  if  the  Charters  themselves  had  been  given 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  written,  as  they 
were  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  six  years 
ago  ;    and,  in   such  case,   if  Mr 


Slafter  had 
shortened  his  memoir  of  Sir  William,  in  order  to 
have  afforded  the  necessary  room  for  their  inser- 
tion, the  readers  of  this  volume  would  not  have 
quarrered  with  him,  because  of  it.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  omission  of  the  Charters, 
in  their  original  form,  from  such  a  volume  as 
this,  unless  the  volume  was  intended  for  the  es- 
pecial exhibition  of  Mr.  Slafter's  peculiar  abili- 
ties, as  a  biographer  and  translator,  and  not  for 
that  of  Sir  William's  services,  as  an  emigrant- 
agent  ;  nor  can  we,  from  our  obscure  st'ind- 
point,  understand  why  a  new  translation  of 
the  Charter  of  1621,  which  had  been  already 
translated  and  published,  was  considered  neces- 
sary, nor  why  twenty  pages  of  the  former 
translation  of  that  of  1625,  which  was  adopted 
in  this  case,  was  altogether  omitted. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  this  volume 
is  not,  at  all,  satisfactory  to  us  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  hereafter,  when  the  Prince  Society  shall 
undertake  to  re-produce  "  rare  works,  in  print 
"  or  manuscript,  relating  to  America,"  it  will  do 
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so,  in  fact,  and  not  allow  itself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  those  who  are  more  ambitious  to  dis- 
play their  own  productions  than  these  ' '  rare 
"works"  which  they  shall  be  employed  to  edit. 


B.—Eeport  and  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  for  the  Years  1869,  1870,  1871,  and 
1872.    Volume  VI.    MftdiBon;  1372.    Octavo,  pp.  504. 

There  is  no  Historical  Society  in  the  country 
which  is  doing  as  much  work,  and  as  well,  at 
as  small  an  outlay  of  money,  as  the  State  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  ;  and  there  is  always  some 
comfort  derived  from  whatever  proceeds  from  its 
rooms. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  the  delayed 
publication  of  four  years'  Reports  and  a  great 
variety  of  papers — historical,  ethnological,  and 
biographical  in  their  character — all  of  them  pos- 
sessing great  value,  as  materials  for  histoi-y  ;  and, 
in  the  highest  degree,  creditable  to  the  Society. 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 


^.—Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
Volnme  I.  Being  a  Re-publication  of  the  Original  Parts 
Issued  in  1850  -61  -52  -53-56.  St.  Paul :  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  519. 

This  volume,  as  its  title  page  -indicates,  is  a 
re-print  of  the  five  independent  tracts  which, 
together,  formed  the  fii'st  volume  of  the  So- 
ciety's Gollections ;  and  it  is,  certainly,  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society,  both  because  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  tlie  several  papers  and  the 
handsome  style  and  good  judgment  with  which 
they  have  been  thus  re-produced. 

As  our  readers  are  generally  acquainted  with 
these  papers — from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Neill,  H.  H.  Sibley,  Alexander  Ramsey,  Rev.  S. 
R.  Riggs,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  W.  W.  Mather, 
and  others — we  need  not  describe  them.  Their 
importance,  as  material  for  history,  is  undoubt- 
ed ;  and,  as  they  have  become  scarce,  the  Socie- 
ty has  done  well  in  le-producing  them. 


10.— Historical  Sketch  of  Poplar  Tent  Church.  By 
Wm.  8.  Harris,  Ruling  Elder  of  said  Church,  read  before 
Concord  Presbytery,  April  22nd,  1872.  Charlotte,  N.  C. : 
1873.     Octavo,  pp.  17. 

This  Church,  situate  in  Poplar  Tent,  Cabarrus- 
county,  North  Carolina,  was  the  result  of  the 
preaching,  under  a  large  poplar-tree,  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  emigrants  who,  in  1732,  settled  in 
that  place ;  and  unto  whom  and  otlieis,  in  the 
same  Province,  John  Thompson,  a  minister  licens- 
ed by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  had  been  sent 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  one 
of  those  results  of  the  earlier  Irish  emigration  to 
America,   of    which  Mr.   Froude  has   given    so 


clear  a  description ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this, 
it  has  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Clarks,  Alex- 
anders, Reeses,  Harrises,  Blacks,  Campbells, 
Meekses,  etc.,  whose  descendents,  generally,  still 
cluster  around  it  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which 
it  extends. 

The  tract  before  us  is  an  interesting  one,  not 
only  as  a  history  of  the  ancient  Presbyterian- 
church  at  Poplar  Tent,  but,  incidentally,  of  the 
entire  denomination  in  North  Carolina,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  and  of  the  families  who 
settled  there.  There  is  no  attempt  at  display,  in 
it :  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  plain,  unvarnished 
nariative  of  the  history  and  results  of  the  vener- 
able church  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  acceptable 
to  those  who  shall,  hereafter,  seek  information 
concerning  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Carolinas. 

It  is  entirely  without  pretensions  to  typograph- 
ical beauty. 

11 . —  Our  Pioneers :  being  biographical  sketches  of  Capt. 
Elias  Hughes,  John  Ratliff,  Benjamin  Green,  Richard 
Pitzer,  John  Van  Buskirk,  Isaac  and  John  Stadden,  and 
Capt.  Samuel  Elliott;  with  brief  notices  of  the  Pioneers 
of  1801  and  1802;  by  Isaac  Smucker.  Also,  a  paper  ou 
the  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,  by  Rev.  Mrs.  C.  Spring- 
er. Concluding  with  a  Poem  entitled  The  Pioneers  of 
Licking,  by  A.  B.  Clark.  Newark,  Ohio:  18T2.  Octavo, 
pp.  33. 

Among  the  worMng-men,  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican history,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  who 
are  earning  for  themselves  a  greater  amount  of 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  shall,  hereafter,  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  than  Isaac 
Smucker,  the  modest  but  really  superior  "Sec- 
"  retary  of  the  Licking- county  Pioneers." 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Smucker  to 
collect  the  simple  annals  of  the  pioneers  of 
Ohio,  in  all  their  details;  and  he  preserves 
them  in  such  a  form,  inexpensive  and  modest, 
as  will  secure  them  from  the  ravages  of  Time 
and  bestow  them,  hereafter,  as  a  legacy  to  the 
future.  The  pioneers  of  the  West,  but  for  the 
very  few  who  are  such  as  Mr.  Smucker  is — 
Draper,  Durrie,  Williams,  Walker,  for  instance 
— would  descend  to  their  graves  and  be  forgot- 
ten, with  all  their  heroism  and  all  their  virtues 
and  vices  ;  and  the  origin  of  our  States,  but 
for  these,  would  soon  become  as  involved  in 
fable  as  is  that  of  the  empires  of  antiquity,  and 
just  as  nonsensical.  Who,  then,  can  measure 
the  honest,  humble  merit  of  these  annalists  of 
Western  pioneer  life,  or  too  highlj'  honor  them  ? 
In  this  tract — Pioneer  Pamphlet,  No.  7,  pub- 
lished hy  the  Licking-county  Pioneer  Society — we 
have  another  instalment  of  the  results,  of  Mr. 
Smucker's  invaluable  labors,  in  the  record  of 
the  lives  of  a  number  of  the  original  and  very 
early  settlers  of  Licking-county.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  display,  in  his  homely  record ;   but 
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the  facts  are  there,  as  he  received  them  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  knew  of  what  they  told 
him — from  the  lips  of  many  of  the  aged  pion- 
eers, now  no  longer  living. 

As  a  "local"  of  Ohio,  we  know  of  none 
which  will  be  more  important  to  those  who, 
hereafter,  shall  undertake  to  write  Ohio's  early 
history. 

The  pamphlet  possesses  no  typographical 
beauty  whatever. 


VI.— Address  to  the  Old  Settleri'  Club,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Chase,  July  4th,  18T2.  Milwaukee :  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  10. 

The  words  of  a  pioneer — one  of  the  founders 
of  that  city  which  is  now  the  first  wheat-market 
■of  the  world — to  the  remnant  of  those  who, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  his  associates  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  empire  in  what  is  now 
the  mighty  "  West."  He  related,  to  them,  his 
own  recollections,  not  only  of  Milwaukee,  in  her 
babyhood,  but  of  Wisconsin,  generally,  while 
Wisconsin  was  yet  in  her  leading-strings  ;  and 
he  revived  the  memory  of  facts  which,  in  the 
future,  will  become  priceless  in  their  interest  to 
those  who  shall  either  study  or  write  on  the 
j3rogress  of  Wisconsin  and  her  lake-ports  to 
wealth  and  influence. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  records  these  impor- 
tant revelations  of  the  past  of  Milwaukee,  and 
of  Eastern  Wisconsin ;  and  is,  consequently,  a 
"local"  as  important  and  valuable  as  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  rare. 


drously  wise— is  also  well  done,  presenting  a 
selection  of  local  papers,  generally  re-prints, 
which  very  properly  finds  a  place  in  this  work. 

As  this  is,  very  likely,  the  last  of  the  "  Cor- 
"  poration  Manuals"  which,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  have  been  so  much  sought  and  so  highly 
prized,  it  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  edition  is  said  to  have  been 
burned  in  the  celebrated  Centre-street  fire,  a 
few  months  since,  those  who  desire  to  make 
their  sets  of  the  work  complete  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  merely  thinking  about  the  subject. 
Action,  in  this  case,  will  be  better  than  mere 
intention. 


C— OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 
13.— 1870.     Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
JVew  York.    John  Hardy  Clerk  of  the  Common  CouncU. 
Sine  loco,  iNew  TorkH  sine  anno,  [1872?]    Octavo,  pp. 
xiii.,  926. 

The  Historical  Magazine  is  not  the  only  his- 
torical publication  which  has  fallen  out  of  line, 
we  regret  to  say  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  the  last,  we  im- 
agine. That  the  first  of  these  premises  is  true, 
is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  Manual  for  1870, 
ordered  in  August  of  that  year  and  with  the 
great  city  as  a  paymaster,  has  only  recently  seen 
daylight. 

It  is  a  very  elegant  volume,  elaborately  and 
very  beautifully  illustrated  with  wood-cuts, 
lithographic  views,  fac  similes,  and  maps  ;  and 
the  statistical  matter  displays  the  handy-work 
of  that  most  accomplished  of  Clerks,  Captain 
Francis  J.  Twomey,  the  Deputy-Clerk  of  the 
Common  Council.  Indeed,  the  city  has  never 
issued,  before,  so  perfect  a  Manual,  in  the  wid- 
est sense  of  that  term,  nor  one  which  is  as  per- 
fect in  its  typography. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  Manual — that 
in  which   "  D.  T.  V."  was  wont  to  be  so  won- 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  4. 


14.— Catalogue  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  1872. 
Subject-index  of  the  General  Library.  Albany:  1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  xvii.,  661. 

In  1856,  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who 
are  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Library,  published 
a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  General  Library  ; 
and  in  1861,  a  Supplement  thereto  was  pub- 
lished, which  was  larger  than  the  Catalogue 
itself.  Now,  the  Board  has  presented  another 
complete  Catalogue ;  but,  instead  of  giving  the 
full  titles  of  the  several  works,  it  has  confined 
itself  to  the  short-titles,  carefully  classified  by 
subjects,  and  made  as  compact  as  possible,  with- 
out sacrificing  its  usefulness. 

The  Board  has  acted  wisely.  The  Catalogue 
is  as  full,  in  its  present  brevity,  as  is  necessary 
for  practical  purposes,  while  the  cost  to  the 
State,  for  printing  it,  is  not  one-quarter  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  usual  form,  with  extend- 
ed titles. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  branch  of  our 
civO.  sei-vice  which  manifests  a  sympathy  with 
the  tax-payers  and  discharges  its  duty  with 
some  respect  for  economy. 

The  volume  is  uniform  with  the  issues  of  1856 
and  1861,  and  very  neatly  printed. 


16.— The  Journall  of  the  procedure  of  the  Governor  and 
Ccntncill  of  the  Province  of  East  New  Jersey  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  Anno  Dmni— 1682  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  the  Legislature.  Jersey  City: 
Printed  by  John  H.  Lyon.     1872.     Octavo,  pp.  245. 

Journal  and  Votes  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Cesarea,  or  New  Jersey,  In  their 
First  Sessions  of  Assembly,  began  at  Perth  Amboy,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1.703.  Jersey  City  :  Printed  by 
John  H.  Lyon.     1872.    Octavo,  pp.  270. 

Minutes  of  the  Cou7icil  of  Safety  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Jersey  City:  Printed  by  John  H.  Lyon.  1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  287. 

In  April,  1871,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
authorized  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Library  to  print  the  ancient  records  of  the  Col- 
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ouy  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety 
of  the  State,  while  the  State  was  struggling  for 
the  establishnieut  of  her  independence ;  and 
these  three  volumes  have  been  printed  in  accord- 
auce  with  that  authority. 

The  first-uamed  of  the  three,  contains  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  East  Jersey,  from  the  appointment  of 
the  Council,  in  1682,  by  authority  of  the  Twen- 
ty-four Proprietors  of  the  Province,  until  the 
termination  of  the  authority  of  that  body,  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Government  which  had 
been  assumed  by  those  Proprietors,  to  the  Queen, 
in  1702,  and  its  re-organizaiion,  under  her 
authority,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  in  1708.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  most  important  record  of  the 
ancient  legislation  of  the  Colony  ;  and  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  copy  of 
Leaming  and  Spicer's^dci*,  Concessions,  and  orig- 
inal Constitutions  of  the  Province  of  New  Jer- 
sey, it  will  be  peculiarly  welcome. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  takes  up  the  rec- 
ord of  New  Jersey's  legislation  where  the  first 
left  it — at  the  openmg  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  Assembly  which  was  convened  by  Royal 
authority,  after  the  Proprietors  had  surrendered 
their  pretended  right  of  Government  and  the 
Queen  had  assumed  her  legitimate  authority 
over  the  Province.  It  extends  from  the  tenth  of 
November,  1703,  when  the  first  Assembly  was 
convened,  to  the  thirty- first  of  January,  1709- 
10  ;  and  to  those  who  possess  Nevill's  and  AUin- 
son's  collections  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province, 
especially,  it  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable. 

On  the  filteenth  of  March.  1777— in  the  dark- 
est days  of  her  history — the  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  new-formed  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey passed  a  temporary  Act  entitled  An  Act  for 
investing  the  Governor  and  a  Council,  consisting 
of  twelve,  with  certain  Powers  therein  mentioned^ 
for  a  limited  Time ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
September,  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  April  and  twentieth  of  June,  1778,  that  Act 
was  re-enacted,  in  the  same  terms  or  with  slight 
amendments. —  Vide  Chapters  XXII.,  XL., 
LXXXII.,  and  XCl.  The  powers  thus  dele- 
gated embraced  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
were  both  executive  and  judicial  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  first  session  of  this  extraordinary  body 
was  opened  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1777; 
and  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  from  that  day 
until  the  eighth  of  October,  1778 — occupying, 
in  the  originals,  five  volumes  of  manuscript  en 
tries — is  contained  in  the  third  of  these  volumes. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  our  readers  will  perceive  how  im- 
portant they  are  to  all  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  ;  and  that  they  will,  necessarily,  be 
resorted   to,   as  faithful   copies  of  the  original 


authority,  in  very  many  cases  concerning  sub- 
jects which  are  now  imperfectly  understood,, 
even  where  anything  whatever  is  known  of 
them.  For  this  reason,  every  student  of  our 
country's  history  will  feel  grateful  for  that  good 
service  which  the  Legislature  of  New  Jeisey  has 
thus  done,  so  willingly  and  so  well ;  and  all 
such  will,  also,  look  forward,  hopefully  and 
with  confidence,  to  that  further  action  of  the 
same  Legislature,  which  shall  authorize  the  pub- 
lication of,  not  only  a  continuation  of  the  As- 
sembly's Journal,  which  has  been  commenced  in 
the  second  of  these  volumes,  but  that  of  the 
complete  series  of  the  Council's  Minutes,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  that  of  her  State  Papers,  all  of 
which  possess  so  much  importance  to  the  world 
of  historical  and  judicial  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  branch  of  knowledge  more 
important  to  Jeiseymen  thtui  the  history  of  New 
Jersey,  faithfully  presented ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture can  confer  no  higher  boon  on  its  constituen- 
cy than  the  promulgation  of  her  records  and  her 
archives,  in  faithful  copies,  honestly  printed, 
from  which,  rather  than  from  untrustworthy 
narratives  proceeding  from  ignorant  or  partisan 
pens,  that  history  may  be  most  accurately  read 
and  most  clearly  understood.  We  trust  we  shall 
be  permitted  to  record  such  action,  on  its  part, 
at  an  early  day. 

The  volumes  are  well  printed  ;  and,  in  e\e,\'y 
respect,  they  are  creditable  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  carried  through  the  press. 


16. — History  of  the  town  of  Whately,  Mass.,  including 
a  narrative  of  leading  events  from  the  first  planting  of 
Hatfield:  1660-1871.  By  J.  H.  Temple,  fourth  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  With  family  Genealogies. 
Printed  for  the  town.    1872.     Octavo,  pp.  332. 

In  1871,  the  residents  of  Whately  determined 
to  celebrate  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Incorporation  of  the  town ;  and  the  former 
Pastor  of  the  Church — but,  at  that  time,  resid- 
ing in  Framingham — who  was  evidently  no 
novice  in  the  business,  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
Historical  Address.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  proceeded  to  clischaige  the  duty  assigned 
him,  under  the  impression  that  "  what  is  worth 
"  being  done  at  all,  is  worth  being  done  well." 
He  delivered  the  Address  ;  and  he  did  more  than 
that — he  collected  so  much  material,  of  sO' 
much  value,  that  the  town,  at  the  annual  town- 
meeting,  in  November  following,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  town.  The  beautiful  volume  before  us 
is  the  result  of  that  action. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  describe  the 
exact  order  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  as 
there   is   little   variety  in   works  of  this   class. 
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We  coDtent  ourself,  therefore,  by  remarking 
that  the  aborigines  who  originally  occupied  the 
territory,  the  acquirement  of  title  to  the  lands 
therein,  by  the  whites,  the  settlement  on  those 
lands  and  those  who  settled  them,  the  manners 
of  those  settlers,  theu-  wars  with  the  savages  and 
with  their  neighbors,  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
town  in  prosperity,  and  its  present  condition,  all 
pass  under  the  pen  of  the  author  and  are  graphi- 
cally and  very  carefully  noticed.  The  Genealo- 
gies of  the  families  of  lesidents  close  the  story  ; 
and  a  good  Index  completes  the  volume. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  with  admira- 
ble taste,  evidently  great  care,  and  great  respect 
to  detail;  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a  volume  of 
this  class  which  reflected  greater  credit  on  the 
hand  which  created  it. 

As  the  volume  was  printed  at  the  office  of  T. 
R.  Marvin  &  Son,  its  beauty  and  accuracy  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 


B.-TRADE  PUBL TCA TI0N8. 
IT.  —lA)cal  Law  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
Jiistorically  considered.  By  William  Chauncey  Fowler, 
LL.D.  Prepared  from  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  with  additions.  Albany:  Joel 
Munsell.    18T2.    Octavo,  pp.  101. 

In  these  days  of  political  degeneracy,  when 
the  place  <f  honor  is  given  to  him  who  can  most 
audaciously  deny  the  truth  and  ingloriously  re- 
move the  greatest  number  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  a 
spectacle  of  political  and  personal  depravity,  to 
the  more  satisfactory  one  which  is  affored  by 
Professor  Fowler,  in  this  volume. 

There  are  very  few  who  have  studied  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  several  States  and  that 
of  the  Republic,  as  carefully  and  as  honestly  as 
Prof essor  Fowler ;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
possess  as  intimate  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
events  of  which  that  history  takes  notice  but  of 
the  causes,  and  character,  and  results  of  those 
events,  in  all  their  varied  and  important  or  un- 
important phases. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  treats  of  the  local 
law,  as  contrasted  with  imperial  law — the  law  of 
the  town,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Col- 
ony or  Commonwealth;  the  law  of  the  Colony 
or  Commonwealth,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Mother-country  to  which  the  Colony  is  sub- 
ject, or  from  that  of  the  United  States  of  which 
the  Commonwealth  is  a  constituent  member.  He 
traces  the  cause  of  the  emigration  of  the  Pil- 
grim-fathers— first  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Ley- 
den,  thence  to  Plymouth— to  their  repugnance  to 
the  imperial  law  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
centralized  power  of  the  Reformed  Church  au- 
thorities which  interfered,  or  thieatened  to  in- 
terfere, with  their  practise  of  local  authority  and 


S(sZ/-government.  He  traces  their  rejection  of 
proffered  homes  in  Guiana  and  Zealand,  and 
their  selection  of  American,  instead,  to  the  same 
determination  to  establish  and  enjoy  the  local- 
law  of  seZf-government ;  and  they  avoided  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Manhattans,  and  settled  in  the 
wilderness,  only  because  "they  did  not  want 
"  English  laws,  or  Dutch  laws,  or  Virginia  laws, 
"but  their  own  laws."  He  treats  of  their  idea 
of  5«eZ/- government  and  disregard  of  all  assumed 
governments  by  others — their  recognition  of  the 
local  and  their  disregard  of  the  impei-ial  law. 
He  notices  their  establishment  of  a  local  Gov- 
ernment ;  of  their  assumption  of  local  sovereign- 
ty ;  of  their  confederation  with  other  communi- 
ties, similarly  constituted  and  similarly  governed. 
He  examines  that  confederacy — the  New  English 
Confederation  of  1643  ;  he  notices  the  i)rovi8- 
ions  of  its  Constitution  ;  he  calls  attention  to  the 
defeat  of  Massachusetts  when,  in  1644,  she 
claimed  precedence  in  the  naming  of  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Confederacy.  He  tells 
that,  even  as  early  as  1691,  it  was  said,  sarcasti- 
cally, that  "  all  the  frame  of  heaven  moves  on 
'■'one  axis;  and  the  whole  of  New  England's 
"interest  seems  destined  to  be  loaded  on  one 
"  bottom,  and  her  particular  motions  to  be  con- 
"  centric  to  the  Massachusetts  tropic  :  "  he  leaves 
to  our  own  observation  the  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  imperialism,  which  distinguished  the 
Bay  Colony,  at  that  early  day,  is  quite  as  ram- 
pant, to-day,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous.  He 
notices  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  by  non-conforming  Episcopalians; 
their  banishment  of  Ralph  Smith  from  Salem, 
because  that  Minister  was  not  "  comformable 
"  to  the  Government  " — the  local  law  ;  the 
transportation  of  the  Browns,  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  the  re-ordination  of  their  Pastors — who 
had  been  already  ordained,  agreeably  to  imperial 
law,  in  England — in  order  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  their  local  S(eZ/-government.  He 
refers  to  the  surreptitious  transfer  of  their  Char- 
ter and  Government,  as  a  local  corporation, 
seated  in  London  and  vested  with  authority  to 
make  its  own  By-laws,  to  Massachusetts,  and  to 
their  equally  audacious  assumption  of  adapting 
to  a  Colony  what  was  intended  only  for  a  pri- 
vate Corporation — all  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  local-X&w  and  of  escap- 
ing from  a  law  originated  at  a  distance  from 
themselves.  He  tells  of  the  origin  of  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  and  their  peculiar  rights,  "  before 
"the  law."  Returning  to  his  notice  of  the 
New  English  Confederacy  of  1643,  he  contrasts 
the  arrogance  of  Massachusetts,  already  referred 
to,  with  the  "shyness"  of  Connecticut  to  be- 
come subordinate,  even  by  inuendo,  to  the  Bav 
Colony;  and  calls  attention  to  her  breach  cf 
covenant  wilh  her  sister  Colonies,  in  1645,  and 
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in  1653,  as  an  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  local-la.w,  even  over  treaty- 
covenants   and   imperial    parliamentary    enact- 
ments.      Her    laws  relating    to    coinage;    her 
rejection  of  Cromwell's  proposals  for  their  mi- 
gration to  Ireland  or  Jamaica  ;  her  disregard  of 
the  King's  mandamus,  concerning  the  Quakers ; 
that  of  the  Home  objection  to  her  laws  concern- 
ing Christmas  and  The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
and  that  of  the  demands  made  by  the  King's 
Commissioners,  concerning  those  of  her  Statutes 
which  were  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  England ; 
her  attempt  to  bribe  the  King,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  local  Charter,  which  was  then  imperilled  ; 
the  final  loss  of  her  first  Charter,  on  quo  war- 
ranto, by  reason  of  her  rigid  adherence  to  her 
own  local  enactments;  her  Act  of  1722,  on  the 
local  right  of  taxation  ;  her  continued  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  1691 ;  and 
other  iustances,  are  referred  to  as  indicating  her 
tenacious  adherence    to  the  supremacy  of    the 
ZocaMaw,  even  when  the  Sovereign  and  the  Par- 
liament of  England  opposed  them.     She  resist- 
ed the  Stamp-act,  because  she  was  opposed  to  a 
centralization    of    authority  in    "the  General 
"Government,"  and  insisted  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  ZccaZ-law.     She  resisted  the  enforcement 
of  the  tea-tax,  for  the  same  reason.     She  resisted 
the   attempt   of  Lord  Loudon,  in    1757,  to   en- 
force  the   dogma  that,  "in  time  of  War,    the 
"rules  and  customs  of  War  must  govern,"  by 
"insisting   that   "the  rules  and  customs  of  War 
"were  not  i\iQ  rules  which  the  Civil  Magistrate 
"  was  to  govern  himself  by  ;"  and,  in  1769,  the 
General  Court  declared  "that   the   use   of  the 
"  military  power,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
"law,  is,  in  their  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
"spirit    of    a    free    Constitution."     Even    her 
•mobs   shouted  defiance  to  the  laws  which  were 
not  local,  and  outraged  those  who  paid  higher 
ihonors  to  the  imperial-law  than  to  that  which 
was  home-made — hanging  Stamp-master  Oliver, 
in  efR.gy  ;  burning  the  records  of  the  Admiralty 
Court ;  sacking  the  house  of  the  Royal  Governor 
of  the  Colony  ;  pelting  the  oflScers  of  the  Cus- 
toms,  with  stones  ;    tarring  and  feathering  in- 
formers undei"  the  parliamentary  Acts  of  Trade  ; 
picking  quarrels  with  the  King's  soldiers  ;  and 
throwing  overboard  the  tea  which  was  subject  to 
the    parliamentary    tax.     All    these.    Professor 
■Fowler  instances,  as  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
doctrine,    within    Colonial  Massachusetts,   con- 
cerning the  supremacy  of  her  Zoc^Maw  and  her 
unceasing  opposition  to  even  a  theoretical  cen- 
tralization of  authority,  in  a  distant  power — not, 
however,  without  as  constant  a  disposition  to  ar- 
rogate to  herself  a  supremacy  over  others  and 
to  concentrate,  within   herself,    an   authority  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  others  which 
she  would  not  concede  to  others,  for  making 


laws  for  the  government  of  herself.     He  instan- 
ces her  assumption  of  sovereign  authority,  in  the 
place  of  the  King,  whom  she  deposed,   under 
her  Act  of  the  first  of  May — not  April,  as  sup- 
posed by  him — 1776,  and  her  subsequent  exer- 
cise  of  sovereign   authority,    in   making  War, 
coining  money,  establishing  Peace,  requiring  al- 
legiance, defining  treason,  etc.     He  refers  to  her 
assent  to  the  Articles  of  Oonfederation,  becom- 
ing thereby  a  member  of  the   "firm  league  of 
"friendship,"  thus  organized,  which  still  exists 
under  the  title  of  The  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  to  her  unwillingness  to  meet  in  Con- 
vention, even   for  the  formation   of  "  a  more 
"perfect  Union"   than   had  been,   previously, 
created.     He  notices  her  subsequent  appointment 
of  Delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787, 
but  with  limited  powers ;  her  conduct  in  that 
Convention,  concerning  State'' s  rights ;  her  shy- 
ness in  ratifying   "  the  new  system,"  and  then 
only    accompanied    by    proposed  Amendments 
which  limited  the  authority  of  the  Congress  and 
guaranteed  that  of  the  State ;  and  her  special 
legislation,  subsequent  to  that  ratification,  in- 
cluding her  statute   prohibiting   negroes   from 
taking  up  their  residence  in  that  State ;  and  he 
finds,  in  all  these,  a  complete  chain  of  evidence, 
as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  to  establish 
the  fact,  legal  and  historical,  that  Massachusetts 
is  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  a  "  nation,"  a  "  re- 
"  public;  "  that  the  compacts  which  she  entered 
into,  in  1781  and  1788,  were  made  with  similar 
bodies  p(»litic — Commonwealths,  nations,  repub- 
lics— and  that,  in  consequence,  the  United  States 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than,  what  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  declared  them  to  be,  "a  firm 
'^league    of  friendship'''' — subsequently    made 
* '  more  perfect,"  but  not  less  a  * '  league  "  than 
it  had  been  before  it  was  thus  tinkered.      He 
next  refers  to  Chief-justice  Parson's  declarations, 
and  Samuel  Adams's,  and  John  Hancock's,  and 
James  Sullivan's,  and  Alden  Bradford's,  on  this 
definition   of    the   character  of   the   Republic ; 
draws  a  parallel  between  Colonial  Rights  and 
the  Rights  of  the  States ;  to  her  disposition  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  as  early  as  1803  ;  to  her  de- 
nunciation of   the  action  of  Congress  and  her 
threats   of  secession,   because  of  the  Embargo 
Act  of  1807  and  ot  the  War  of  1813 ;  to  the 
animus  which  prompted  the  Convention  at  Hart- 
ford, in  1814,  its  objects,  and  its  action  ;  to  her 
refusal  to  allow  the  jails  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
be  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  War  ; 
and  to  her  official  "  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
"  Act  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
"  authorizing  the  admission  of  Texas,  as  a  legal 
"Act,  in  any  way  binding  her  from  her  using 
"  her  utmost  exertions,  in  co-operation  with  her 
"  sister  States,  by  every  lawful  and  constitution- 
' '  al  measure,  to  annul  its  condition  and  defeat 
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"its  accomplishment" — she,  herself,  being  the 
sole  judge  of  what  would  be  and  what  would 
not  be  "lawful  and  constitutional,"  in  that  op- 
position. He  quotes  Mr,  Webster's  Speech,  at 
Annapolis,  in  1851,  on  "  the  original  principle 
"  upon  which  these  Colonies  were  united,"  and 
the  Personal  Liberty  Bill  of  1855.  He  refers  to 
the  removal  from  oflBce  of  Judge  Loring,  in 
1857;  to  the  Report  of  her  General  Court,  on 
the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty 
Bill ;  to  the  Resolutions  of  her  General  Court 
on,  respectively,  the  assault  on  Senator  Sumner 
by  Representative  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott ;  and  on  the 
affairs  in  Kansas.  He  then  discusses,  on  the  tes- 
timony, thus  adduced,  and  from  the  undeviating 
practise  of  the  Colony  and  the  State,  in  adher- 
ing to  its  ZocaMaw  and  in  asserting  its  own  in- 
dividual and  separate  sovereignty,  the  relations 
between  the  State,  as  such,  and  the  United  States, 
as  a  Confederacy— that  Massachusetts  has  regard- 
ed herself  as  an  independent  sovereignty ;  that 
she  formed  a  union  with  other  States  of  like 
character,  thereby  constituting  a  federal  Union  ; 
that  that  Union  was  formed  by  a  compact  "  be- 
* '  tween  the  States  ;  "  that  that  compact  is  a  Con- 
stitution ;  that,  as  a  party  to  the  compact,  Massa- 
chusetts claims  the  right  to  judge  of  the  acts  of 
the  '*  Government "  of  the  United  States;  that 
when  any  of  her  citizens  are  oppressed  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  Massachusetts  is  bound  to  in- 
terpose, for  their  protection  and  relief ;  that  she  is 
ready  to  contend,  with  the  Federal  authorities,  for 
the  same  rights  for  which  she  contended  with  the 
mother-country;  that  the  Confederacy  can  be 
preserved  only  by  a  free  communication  of  their 
grievances,  by  suffering  States,  and  a  prompt 
attention  to  those  grievances ;  that  she  possesses 
original  sovereignty,  and  having  delegated  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  authorities,  can  resume  that 
power,  at  her  pleasure  ;  that  her  citizens  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  she  posses- 
ses colfnpetent  authority  to  punish  a  violation  of 
their  allegiance,  as  treason  against  her  sovereign- 
ty ;  and  that  she  has  steadily  maintained  and 
exercised  her  right  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  whenever,  in  lier  judgment,  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  been  infringed  or  her  conscience 
outraged.  He  introduces  extracts  from  the  Con- 
stitutfon  of  the  State  ;  defines  the  terms  "  State  " 
and  •'  State  rights  ;  "  and  closes  with  an  analy- 
ses of  the  ZocaMaw  of  Massachusetts,  its  several 
spheres  of  action,  and  its  results. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  this  suivey  of 
the  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  volume,  just 
what  its  character  and  aim  are.  There  are  some 
portions  of  the  Professor's  conclusions  to  which 
we  cannot  give  our  approval.  His  facts,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen  them,  are  perfectly  trustworthy  ; 


and  the  greater  portion  of  his  conclusions,  there- 
on, do  not  differ  a  particle  from  those  declared, 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Massachusetts'  leading 
statesmen. 

The  second  part,  relating  to  the  local-law  of 
Connecticut,  applies  the  same  rigid  test  to  the 
local-laws  of  Connecticut  which,  in  the  first 
portion,  as  we  have  seen,  he  applied  to  those  of 
Massachusetts.  As  we  have  fully  noticed  his 
line  of  argument  and  illustrations,  in  the  former 
case,  we  need  not  repeat  it. 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and,  both 
as  a  "local"  of  peculiar  interest  and  as  copies 
of  papers  read  before  tho  New  England  Historic, 
Genealogical  Society,  at  Boston,  and  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  at  New  Haven, 
it  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  collect  on 
those  subjects. 


IS.— Lives  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
incidental  histoj-y  of  the  State,  from  1609  to  1872.  By 
William  C.  Amor.  Philadelphia:  James  K.  Simon.  1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  528. 

We  are  pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  collection  of  the  memoirs  of  all 
those  who  have  held  the  chief  place  in  the 
local  Government  of  what  is  now  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  days  of  Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  Di- 
rector of  the  Colony  of  New  Netherland,  in 
1624,  to  those  of  John  W.  Geary,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1872 — 
a  collection  which  possesses  unusual  interest, 
and  will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  learn  any  thing  of  Pennsylvaniau 
history  or  Pennsylvaniau  biography,  from  the 
days  of  the  Dutch  to  those  of  our  own  child- 
ren and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  part  which  Pennsylvania  has  taken, 
in  the  history  of  Ameiica  or  in  that  of  the 
world. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  memoirs,  Major 
Amor  enjoyed  and  evidently  made  use  of  all 
the  facilities  which  his  official  connection  with 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  afforded  ; 
and  he  was  also  diligent  in  searching,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  capital,  for  material  to  make 
his  work  as  full  and  as  accuiate  as  it  could  be 
made.  The  result  of  that  care  and  that  research 
is  the  general  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  his 
sketches ;  but,  here  and  there,  we  have  seen 
instances  where  a  little  more  detail  would  have 
improved  the  narratives,  and  have  helped  to 
make  the  work  more  acceptable.  For  instance, 
in  the  memoir  of  President  Reed,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  charges  against  his  fidelity  to  his 
country,  in  her  hour  of  deep  distress,  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1776:  it  would  have  been 
better  if  more  of  that  story  had  been  told  and 
its  falsity  exposed,  as  it  could  have  been,  very 
readily,  by  reference  to  the   back   volumes   of 
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this  work.  In  the  memoir  of  Vice-president 
Bryan,  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  masterly 
opposition  to  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States,  as  that  instrument  was  origially  pro- 
posed. Benjamin  Franklin's  part  in  the  discov- 
eries in  electi'icity  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him  should  have  been  made  less  prominent ;  and, 
if  those  discoveries  must  be  referred  to,  Professor 
Kiunersley  should  have  been  mentioned,  as  well 
as  Franklin,  in  connection  with  them.  The 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  too,  might,  usefully  have 
received  a  more  carefully-prepared  and  more 
extended  notice;  and  other  instances  might  be 
referred  to,  were  it  necessary. 

We  noticed,  also,  inaccuracies  in  the  spelling 
of  several  proper  names — Christopher  Marshall, 
for  instance,  is  spelled  "Christopher  Martial," 
and  the  Count  d'  Bstaing  is  uniformly  spelled 
""  d'  Estang." 

We  mention  these  defects  with  no  intention  of 
impairing  the  general  character  of  the  work,  as 
reliable  and  useful.  They  are  such  defects  as  are 
generally  seen  in  the  work  of  those  who  write 
in  country  places,  away  from  the  libraries  and 
other  facilities  which  the  larger  cities  afford  to 
those  who  care  to  enjoy  them  and,  very  often,  in 
tliose  of  the  more  favored  ones,  residing  in  the 
cities ;  and  they  are  pointed  out,  in  this  place,  in 
order  that  those  who  read  the  work  for  instruc- 
tion may  not  be  misled,  and  that  the  errors  them- 
selves may  be  corrected,  should  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  be  hereafter  called  for. 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed  by  Ashmead 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  greater  number  of  the  "  Gov- 
"  ernors  of  Pennsylvania." 


1^.— History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson^s  River  ; 
their  Origin,  Manners  aiid  Customs ;  7'ribal  and  Sub- 
tribal  Organizations;  Wars,  Treaties,  etc.,  etc.  By 
E,  M.  Kutteuber.  Albany,  N.  Y. :  J.  Munsell.  Octavo, 
pp.  415. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  a  very  interesting 
subject ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  labor. 

Opening  with  Hudson's  advent  in  the  waters 
of  tbe  river  which  beais  his  name,  the  inter- 
course of  that  early  navigator  with  the  Indians 
is  described  ;  and  that  is  followed  by  inquiries 
concerning  the  origin,  manners  and  customs, 
etc..  of  the  aborigines,  in  general,  and  of  those 
on  Hudson's  livei',  in  particular.  Chapteis  are 
also  devoted  to  descriptions  of  their  tribal  and 
sub-tiibal  organizations  and  other  political  rela- 
tions, to  the  designation  of  tribes  and  their  re 
spective  territories,  to  the  relations  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Dutch  and  English — including 
their  several  wars — and  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. A  very  elaboiate  Appendix  follows  ; 
and  an  excellent  Index  closes  the  volume. 


As  we  said,  the  author  has  expended  very 
much  labor  on  this  volume ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  will  be  found  as  useful  as  it  is,  un- 
questionably, interesting.  It  would  have  been 
more  useful,  however,  if  the  author  had  more 
strictly  confined  himself  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  work,  and  let  other  subjects  remain 
for  other  occasions ;  and  careful  readers  would 
have  read  it  with  far  greater  confidence  had  the 
author  sustained  his  narrative,  more  frequently, 
by  references,  at  the  foot,  to  unimpeachable  and 
recognized  authorities.  There  is,  also,  too  fre- 
quent a  disregard  of  that  careful  reading  of  the 
authorities  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  the  minutise  of  the  subject ;  and  we  have 
seen,  here  and  there,  what  looks  very  like  a  dis- 
position, in  the  author,  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
sometimes,  without  seeming  to  wait  for  any 
authority,  worth  noticing,  to  sustain  that  por- 
tion of  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Ruttenber  has  done  good  service,  in  other 
fields  of  historic  labor  ;  and,  while  we  cheerful- 
ly accord  to  him  due  credit  for  his  good  inten- 
tions and,  generally,  his  successful  execution  of 
his  work,  in  this  instance,  we  regret  that,  some- 
times, he  has  relied  on  incompetent  testimony 
and  been  misled  by  unworthy  authorities. 

The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 


20.— J.W  historical  account  of  the  Expedition  against 
Sandusky  under  Col,  William  Crawford  in  1782  with 
Biographical  Sketches,  Personal  Reminiscences,  and  De- 
scriptions of  interesting  localities  including,  also,  details 
of  the  disastrous  retreat,  the  barbarities  of  the  savages, 
and  the  awful  death  of  Crawford  by  torture  by  C.  W. 
Butterfleld.  Cincinnati ;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1873.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  X.,  403. 

The  campaign,  against  the  Western  Indians, 
which  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Crawford  and 
resulted  in  so  much  disaster,  as  Mr.  Butterfleld 
truly  sa^s,  "  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
' '  distinct  militaiy  enterprises  of  the  Western  Bor- 
"  der-War  of  the  Revolution  ;  "  and  it  isf  there- 
fore, a  remarkable  fact  that  it  lias  been  so  seldom 
noticed  and  then  so  imperfectly.  Had  it  occurred 
to  the  eastward  of  the  AUeghanies,  instead  of 
to  the  westward  of  them,  every  detail  would 
have  been  written  about,  over  and  over  again, 
and  every  man  concerned  in  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  hero  :  as  it  is,  the  expedition  has 
has  been  oveilooked  and  those  who  participated 
in  it,  with  few  exceptions,  are  never  alluded  to 
in  the  annals  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  one  has  come  for- 
ward, from  the  listless  West,  to  record  the  sad 
story  of  the  expedition ;  and  it  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Buttci-field  that  he  has  now  done  so  well, 
what  has  been  so  long  neglected.  With  few 
published  authorities  before  him,  he  has  been 
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dependent  on  unpublished  material,  to  an  un- 
usual extent ;  and  the  disadvantage  of  being 
compelled  to  dig  his  material  from  the  quarry, 
even  after  the  quarry  has  been  found,  offers  an 
obstacle  to  every  historical  student,  in  every 
instance,  which  very  few,  even  when  favored 
with  the  best  facilities,  have  entir^y  overcome. 
We  have  been  pleased,  therefore,  with  the  un- 
expected success  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  authorial 
labors:  we  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  that,  at 
the  distance  from  the  large  cities  at  which  he 
lives,  he  would  have  so  admirably  performed 
the  long-deferred  duty  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  "War,  on  the 
Western  borders,  which  was  conducted  under 
the  command,  successively,  of  Neville,  Hand, 
Mcintosh,  Brodhead,  Clark,  Gibson,  and  Will- 
iam Irvine,  Mr.  Butterfield  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  narrative  with  unusually  good 
judgment;  and,  then,  he  has  portrayed  the  ex- 
pedition which  is  the  recognized  subject  of  the 
work,  in  all  its  persons  and  movements,  with 
great  particularity  and  the  utmost  care.  We 
do  not  always  concur  with  him,  in  his  conclu- 
sions, of  course ;  but  we  have  pleasure  in  rec- 
ognizing his  unusual  accuracy,  in  bis  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  his  great  caution  in  pre- 
senting his  authorities.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  local  history  of  the  West,  this  volume  is 
entitled  to  high  respect. 

The  usual  good  taste  of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
is  displayed  in  the  typography  of  this  volume  ; 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  for  its  beauty  as  well 
as  for  its  historical  importance. 


21.— Meister  Karl's  Sketc/i-Book.  By  Charles  G.  Le- 
land.  (Hans  Breitmann.)  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Bros.  Sine  anno.  Octavo,  pp.  title-page  and  verso,  19- 
287.     Price  $2.50. 

During  the  years  1849,  1850,  find  1851,  the 
Knickerhoclcer  Magazine  contained  a  series  of 
papers,  from  Mr.  Leland's  pen,  which  was  so 
well  received  that,  in  1855,  they  were  collected 
into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Meister  KarVs 
SJcetch-BooJc.  In  their  new  form,  they  were 
widely  welcomed  ;  and,  we  believe,  their  merit 
was  recognized  in  Europe,  even  when  it  seemed 
to  be  doubted,  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
if  anybody  read  an  "  American  book."  Among 
our  own  writers,  Mr.  Irving  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  work ;  and  one  of  his  letters, 
on  that  sul)ject,  is  introduced  into  the  Preface 
of  the  volume  before  us,  with  that  honest 
pride  which  becomes  the  author  who  was  thus 
honored  by  that  great  and  good  man, 

A  new  edition  having  been  called  for,  the 
author  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  thus 
afforded,  to  "cast  off"  sundry  of  Meister  Karl's 


"  old  garments,"  and  to  add  "  new  ones  "  to  his 
wardrobe — in  other  words,  he  has  revised  and 
improved  the  work;  and  it  is  presented  to  the 
reading-world  of  to-day,  with  the  Author's  lat- 
est improvements. 

In  the  words  ol  Mr.  Irving,  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  paraphrase,  "it  merits  a  wide 
"  circulation,  by  its  raciness,  its  quaint  erudi- 
"  tion,  its  graphic  delineations,  its  veins  of  gen- 
"  nine  poetry  and  true  Rabelais  humour.  To 
"  me,  it  is  a  choice  book  to  have  at  hand  for  a 
"refreshing  morsel,  occasionally,  like  a  Stilton 
"cheese  or  a. pate  defoie  grasy  With  such  an 
endorsement,  from  such  a  pen,  what  need  is 
there  for  any  other  ? 

Topographically,  this  is  a  very  beautiful  vol- 
ume. It  is  printed  on  a  very  fine,  tinted,  plate 
paper;  with  type  of  great  beauty  of  face;  and 
is  bound,  very  tastily,  in  morocco  cloth,  with 
beveled  boards  and  the  top  edge  gilded.  Al- 
together, it  is  worthy  a  place  on  any  center- 
table. 


22.— Collections  on  the  History  of  Albany,  from  its  dis- 
covery  to  th'e  present  time,  with  Notices  of  its  Public  In- 
stitutions, and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Citizens  de- 
ceased. Vol.  IV,  Albany:  J.  Mnnsell,  1871.  Octavo, 
pp.  iv.,  556. 

As  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  Albany  was 
discovered,  we  are  unable  to  state  exactly  what 
period  this  beautiful  volume  is  intended  to  take 
notice  of  ;  but  we  suppose  our  friend,  Joel 
Munsell,  knows,  and  that  is  sufficient,  for  all 
pi'actical  purposes. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  Annals  and  Collections  which,  year 
after  year,  Albany  has  been  favored  with,  by 
this  modern  disciple  of  Aldus,  in  Albany;  and 
its  importance,  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  an- 
cient city,  will  be  seen  in  its  table  of  Contents — 
First :  Notes  from  the  Newspapers,  1868-9, 
covering  eighty-three  pages  ;  Second  :  A  Key  to 
the  names  of  Persons  occurring  in  the  Early 
Dutch  Records  of  Albany  and  Vicinity,  a  most 
important  paper  to  genealogists  and  all  who 
shall  undertake  to  trace  the  names  of  Dutch 
settlers,  covering  eight  pages  ;  Third  :  Contri- 
butions for  the  Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers 
of  Albany,  a  most  exhaustive  dictionary  of 
Dutch  genealogy,  embracing  all  the  chiisteniugs 
which  occurred  in  the  ancient  Dutch  church,  in 
Albany,  from  1G64  to  1800,  coveiing  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  pages  of  fine  print ;  Foui  th  : 
Diagrams  of  the  Home  Lots  of  the  Village  of 
Beverwych,  a  most  laboiious  resurrection  of  old 
Albany,  by  Professor  Pierson  of  Union-college  ; 
covering  forty-one  pages  ;  Fifth  :  copies  of  the 
Albany  County  Records,  from  the  thirtieth  of 
March,  1655,  to  the  third  of  March,  1679,  cov- 
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ering  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pages ;  and, 
Sixth  :  an  elaborate  Index  of  names  and  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  work. 

There  can  be  only  one  opinion  concerning  the 
peculiar  merit  of  such  a  volume,  containing 
such  a  collection  of  historical  material — it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  every  historical  stu- 
dent ;  and,  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
family  records  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  State  which  is  near  the  capital,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  beauty  of  the  typography  is  in  keeping 
with  the  high  character  of  its  contents. 


2i.— Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh,  in  1872.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong,  «fc  Co.    1672.    Octavo,  pp.  xiv.,  207. 

The  well-established  reputation  of  Dean 
Stanley  furnishes  a  passport  for  this  volume  into 
every  well-arranged  library  which  professes  to 
be  general  in  its  character  and  respectable  in 
its  pretensions.  It  is  composed  of  an  introduc- 
tory Sermon,  on  "  the  eleventh  Commandment " 
— "Love  one  another" — and  of  a  series  of  four 
Lectures  on,  respectively,  "  the  Celtic,  the  Me- 
"diaeval,  and  the  Episcopal  Churches;"  "the 
"  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Covenant,  and  the 
"  Seceding  Churches ;  "  "  the  moderation  of  the 
"  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  "  the  present  and 
"  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

These  Lectures  were  not  designed  to  give 
anything  like  a  competent  account  of  the 
Scotch  church  ;  and,  while  those  men  and  those 
events  which  are  most  widely  known  receive 
the  least  attention,  the  author  only  proposed 
and  only  attempted  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  and  readers  to  such  leading  features  as 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  landmarks  for  the 
whole. 

The  volume  before  us,  therefore,  will  be  found 
useful,  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  to  those 
who  are  not  very  thoroughly  versed  in  Scottish 
history  and  yet,  without  proposing  to  drink 
deep  in  that  spring,  desire  to  learn  enough  of 
the  sulject  to  understand  its  leading  features. 
To  such  we  commend  it. 

It  is  from  the  Riverside  Press ;  and  very 
handsome. 


M.— Historical  Address  on  the  Early  Exploration  and 
Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  C.  C.  Parry, 
M.D.  Delivered  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  January  21  Bt,  1878. 
Davenport,  Iowa :  Day,  Egbert,  and  Fidlar.  1873,  Octa- 
vo, pp.  36. 

In  this  tract,  the  author  has  brought  togeth- 
er, in  chronological  order,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  early  exploration  and  settle- 


ment of  the  Mississippi-valley;  and,  without 
presenting  anything  which  will  r.ot  be  recog- 
nized, as  an  old  acquaintance,  by  those  who  are 
well-read  on  that  branch  of  American  history, 
it  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for  general  cir- 
culation among  those  who  have  been  less  fa- 
vored. 

It  is  neatly  printed. 


25.— J.  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  Critical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical,  with  special  reference  to 
Ministers  and  Students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D.,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  eminent  European  Divines. 
Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  additions, 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  American 
Scholars  of  various  Evangelical  denominations.  Vol.  VI. 
of  the  Old  Testament:  containing  the  First  and  Second 
Books  of  Kings.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
1872. 

The  Books  of  the  Kings.  By  Karl  Chr.  W.  P.  Bahr^ 
D.D.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited,  Part  I.,  by  Edwin 
Harwood,  D.D.  Book  II.,  by  W,  Q.  Sumner,  B.A.  New 
York:  Scribaer,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  vi., 
260,  312.    Price  $6. 

We  have  so  often  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  elaborate  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  need  not  again  describe  it& 
peculiar  character  and  purposes.  It  is  suffic- 
ient for  us  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  the 
same  laborious  display  of  scholarship  which 
the  preceding  volumes  have  exhibited  are  to- 
be  found  on  every  page  of  this;  and  that  it 
will  be  found  quite  as  serviceable  to  the  scholar- 
ly student  of  the  merely  literary  structure  of 
the  Bible,  as  any  which  has  preceded  it.  It  is 
edited  with  care  and  commendable  independ- 
ence, as  we  are  pleased  to  see ;  and  American 
scholars  will  find  it  a  very  useful  accession  to 
the  biblical  apparatus  already  on  their  book- 
shelves. 


2&.—The  Dark  Side  of  New  York  Life  and  its  Crimi- 
nal Classes,  from  Fifth  Avenue  down  to  the  j^ive  Points,. 
A  complete  narrative  of  the  Mysteries  of  New  York. 
New  York:  Fred'k  Gerhard,  Ag't.  1873.  Parts  L,  II. 
Octavo,  pp.  1-64. 

We  opened  the  first  of  these  Parts  with  mis- 
givings, supposing  it  was  one  of  those  sensa- 
tional publications,  which,  every  few  weeks^ 
appeal  to  those  who  feast  on  sensation ;  but 
we  closed  it,  agreeably  disappointed  ;  and  the 
second  number  fully  sustains  the  first.  The 
work  is  a  calmly  expressed  description  of  "  the 
"  dark  side  of  New  York" — her  paupers,  street- 
children,  police,  detectives,  thieves,  gamblersy 
counterfeiters,  pawn-brokers,  etc. — and,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  published,  it  has  carefully  and 
usefully  filled  the  place,  in  the  local  history  of 
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the  great  city,  which  other  histories  have  left 
unnoticed. 

We  shall  notice  the  subsequent  issues,  as 
they  shall  appear,  meanwhile  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  its  forbidding  revela- 
tions, as  not  unworthy  of  their  serious  consid- 
tion. 


21.— The  Heiress  of  Sweetwater.  By  J.  Thornton  Ran- 
dolph. Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &Bro.  1873.  Sine 
anno.    Octavo,  pp.  2,  21-356. 

A  novel  of  the  moderately  sensational  school, 
filled  with  narratives  of  startling  adventures, 
graphically  told;  and  ending,  of  course,  with 
the  discovery  of  a  lost  relative  and  a  wedding. 
There  is  nothing  in  it,  however,  which  is  obnox- 
ious to  good  morals  or  apologetic  of  bad  man- 
ners ;  and  it  may  be  read  by  all,  old  or  young, 
without  disturbing  their  nerves  or  impairing 
their  integrity. 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  with  large  type,  on 
thick  paper  of  good  quality  ;  and  it  is  very  neat- 
ly bound. 


1%.— History  of  Barnstead,  from  its  settlement  in  1721 
to  1872.  By  Jeremiah  P.  Jewett,  M.D.  Sinc3  his  Decease 
Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Published  by  Robert  B.  Caverly, 
of  the  Middlesex  Bar.  Lowell,  Mass.:  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  264. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  evidently  the  product 
of  a  pen  which  is  not  often  employed  in  writing 
history  ;  and,  while  its  general  appearance  and 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written  indicate  that,  in 
other  departments,  its  author  is  no  novice,  it 
hardly  fills  the  measure  of  a  history  of  the  first 
class.  Very  many  details  of  the  history  of  the 
town  and  of  the  memoirs  of  its  inhabitants  have 
been  omitted  to  make  room  for  other  matter — 
elegantly  written,  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  such  as 
need  have  sought  places,  in  such  a  volume  as 
this — and  the  result  is,  the  history  of  Barnstead 
is  yet  unwritten. 

As  an  elegant  specimen  of  book-making,  this 
volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 


W.— Palmetto-leaves.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Il- 
lustrated. Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  «&  Co.  1873,  Small 
octavo,  pp.  Iv.,  321. 

Whatever  proceeds  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  is  en- 
titled to  notice  and  a  respectful  reading,  wheth- 
er we  agree  or  disagree  with  her,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  work ;  and  the  volume  before  us, 
because  of  its  subject  and  of  her  treatment  of 
it,  is  peculiarly  so. 

Opening  with  a  touching  narrative  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  stray  dog,  at  sea  ;  Mrs.  Stowe  next 
describes  January,  in  Florida — January,  with 
the  singing  of  birds,  the  out-burst  of  flowers, 
the  glittering  of  the  golden  oranges,    the  out- 


door labor  of  the  black  washerwoman — glanc- 
ing, too,  £18  she  writes,  at  abuses  of  the  free- 
school  system.  She  then  dissects  the  ordinary 
tourist,  in  Florida,  giving  her  version  of  the 
subject  and  presenting  both  the  "right-side" 
and  the  "  wrong- side"  of  that  State — compar- 
ing it  with  New-England  ;  describing  its  "  cold- 
" snaps";  instructing  the  visitor  what  to  wear 
and  what  to  expect;  and  cautioning  him 
against  expecting  too  much.  A  trip,  in  a  yacht, 
on  the  St.  John's-river,  is  next  described  ;  and 
so  on,  to  the  end. 

Without  being  a  formal  description  of  Flor- 
ida-life, among  northern  sojourners  in  that  Para- 
dise of  the  South,  this  volume,  nevertheless, 
conveys  to  the  reader  an  admirable  picture  of  it, 
garnished  with  pleasant  gossip  and  laughable 
descriptions  of  local  adventures,  real  or  imag- 
inary ;  and  we  have  not  found  the  task  an  easy 
one  which  required  us  to  lay  down  the  l)ook 
and  extend  our  enquiries  in  other  directions.  As 
an  accession  to  the  "local"  literature  of  Flor- 
ida, it  is  very  welcome  :  as  a  readable  volume, 
over  which  we  may  very  pleasantly  spend  an 
hour,  now  and  then,  it  is  equally  welcome. 

As  a  specimen  of  book-making,  it  reflects 
credit  on  Rand  and  Avery,  of  whose  ability,  in 
that  line,  the  book-reading  world  is  already  well- 
informed. 


ZQ.— Seven  Decades  of  the  Union.  The  Humanities  and 
Materialism,  illustrated  by  a  Memoir  of  John  Tyler,  with 
Reminiscences  of  some  of  his  Great  Cotemporaries.  The 
Transition  state  of  this  nation— its  dangers  and  their  rem- 
edy. By  Henry  A.  Wise.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippencott 
&  Co.    1872.    Small  octavo,  pp.  820. 

Under  this  forbidding  title  and  obscured  by 
other  peculiarities  of  its  peculiar  author,  we 
find,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important 
volumes  on  the  later  political  history  of  the 
Republic— say  from  1830  to  1860— that  the 
Press  has  yet  produced.  It  is,  in  great  part,  a 
recital,  in  detail,  of  circumstances  with  which 
the  public  is  only  imperfectly  acquainted  ;  and, 
scattered  throughout  the  volume,  are  outbursts 
of  secret  history  which  throw  new  light  on  men 
and  measures,  and  serve  to  revolutionize  our 
written  histories  and  render  justice  to  those  from 
whom  justice  has  hitherto  been  withheld. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Mr.  Wise  has  eucum- 
ed  and,  sometimes,  obscured  his  narrative  by 
his  erratic  wanderings  into  fields  which  he  is  not 
cultivating ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  all  who  shall  study  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  duiing  the  period  of  1830 
to  1860,  for  which  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
grateful. 

The  volume  is  a  very  neat  one. 
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^l.—Shoshie,  the  Hindoo  Zenana  Teacher.  By  Miss 
Harriette  Q.  Brittan.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 
Sine  anno.    Small  octavo,  pp.  222.    Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  purports  to  be  an  autobiography 
of  a  young  Hindoo  convert,  addressed  to  the 
young  people  of  other  countries,  describing  the 
incidents  of  her  life,  as  one  of  the  lowest  caste 
of  her  nation  ;  and,  incidentally,  describing  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  religious  faith  and 
practises,  the  prejudices  and  passions,  of  that 
distant  people. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  whether  con- 
sidered as  an  autobiography  or  a  description  of 
the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  style  of  the  work,  ad- 
dressed, as  it  is,  to  young  people,  commends  it, 
especially,  to  them,  without  unfitting  it  for  the 
attentive  perusal  of  those,  of  an  older  growth, 
who  are  interested  in  puch  matters. 

It  is  very  neatly  illu/itrated  with  full-page 
wood- cuts,  and  as  neatly  printed. 


32.— Margaret  Maitland.  By  Mrs.  Olyphant.  Complete 
in  one  volume.  Philadelphia:  T,  R.  Peterson  &  Bros. 
Sine  anno,    Small  octavo,  pp.  239.    Price  $1.75. 

We  have  found  time  to  read  this  work  with 
more  care  than  we  can  ordinarily  devote  to 
works  of  mere  fiction  ;  and  that  fact  will  clear- 
ly indicate  that  it  offered  attractions  to  us 
which  we  have  seldom  found  in  such  works. 
It  is  one  of  the  best-told  stories,  least  extrava- 
gant, and  most  elevated  in  tone  which  we  have 
ever  encountered  in  a  work  of  this  class ;  and 
when  the  London  Atlienmum  said  it  was  "  a 
"work  which  will  stand  out,  amid  the  fiction- 
"  al  issues  of  the  present  season,  like  a  pure 
"  diamond  in  the  midst  of  paltry  paste,'  that 
great  authority  in  English  literature  expressed 
an  opinion  of  its  peculiar  merits  which  we 
fully  endorse,  after  having  read  it  for  ourself. 

It  is  neatly  printed,  on  heavy  paper,  and  as 
neatly  bound  in  muslin. 


Zi.—Life  Lessons  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  Will- 
lam  Stevens  Perry,  D.D.  New  York;  T.  Whittaker.  Sine 
anno.    Small  octavo,  pp.  361.    Price  $1.75. 

The  excellent  author  of  this  volume  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  The  Historical 
Magazine:  he  is  already  well  known  to  them 
f]om  hia  exhaustive  papers,  scattered  throughout 
that  work,  on  different  historical  subjects,  and 
from  the  unpublished  papers,  on  the  same  gener- 
al subject,  which  he  has  communicated  for  pub- 
licaiiun,  therein. 

The  "  lessons  "  contained  in  this  volume  were, 
originally,  discourses  delivered  to  successive  con- 
gregations under  the  author's  pastoral  charge  ; 
and  while  he  affects,  for  them,  no  exegetical 
meiit  or  startling  onginalify,  it  is  only  justice  to 


him  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  worthy  of  his 
pen  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  written. 

Based  on  the  wise  sayings  of  Israel's  wisest 
monarch,  Doctor  Perry  successively  notices  the 
leading  subjects  of  every-day  life  and  morals,  re- 
ferred to  by  him — experience,  home-life,  friend- 
ship, industry,  purity,  wisdom,  counsel,  trade, 
temperance,  restraint,  integrity,  holiness,  and 
politics — and,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  elegant 
and  vigorous,  happily  impresses  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  ' '  lessons  of  life "  which  were 
therein  inculcated.  Nowhere,  within  our  range 
of  information,  can  be  found  a  more  attractive, 
and  yet  more  manly,  presentation  of  those  vital 
lessons  which  Solomon  so  wisely  suggested ;  and 
if  they  could  be  read,  and  studied,  and  regard- 
ed, more  widely,  better  men  and  a  better  state 
of  society  would  be  produced — the  lesson  on 
home-life,  alone,  appeals  to  every  parent  and  to 
every  house-holder;  and,  earnestly  regarded, 
would,  in  its  results,  revolutionize,  advanta- 
geously, the  society  of  these  our  days.  This 
volume,  therefore,  commends  itself  to  both  old 
and  young,  as  both  old  and  young  may  learn 
from  it  what  their  duty  is  and  what  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  discharging  it. 

It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  on  tinted  paper, 
and  very  neatly  bound.  :s 


34:.— High  Life  in  New  York.  By  Jonathan  Slick,  Esq., 
of  Weathersfleld,  Connecticut.  A  series  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Zephariah  Slick,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deacon  of  the 
Church  over  to  Weathersfleld  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Embellished  with  illustrative  engravings.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.  Sine  anno.  Small  octavo,  pp. 
299.    Price  $1.75. 

This  series  of  letters  describes  the  "high 
"  life,"  in  New  York,  as  it  was  seen  and  won- 
dered at,  some  years  ago,  by  a  verdant  "  green- 
"  horn,"  from  Weathersfleld;  and,  for  down- 
right drollery  and,  very  often,  telling  sarcasm, 
we  have  seen  few  to  surpass  it.  It  has  not  that 
political  tone  which  made  Jack  Downing's 
letters  so  notable;  nor  is  Sam  Slick's  quiet  hu- 
mor equaled,  in  all  respects,  in  this  more  recent 
outgrowth.  But  the  social  peculiarities— not 
merely  the  follies  but  the  features  which  were 
strange  to  the  author— of  New  York  "high 
"life"'  are  subjected  to  the  review  of  an  ob- 
serving countryman,  who,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  had  seen  these  unusual  objects  and  un- 
dertaken to  tell  "his  folks"  abouL  them;  and 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  those 
peculiarities  will  laugh,  heartily,  over  the 
quaintness  of  the  descriptions  and  the  drollery 
of  the  blunders  into  which  poor  Jonathan  has 
fallen.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  it  which  will 
offend,  by  its  coarseness,  the  taste  of  any  one. 
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It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  of  fair  quality  ; 
but  the  press-work  might  have  been  improved. 


35. —  Unity  in  Variety:  a  eeriea  of  arguments  based  on 
the  divine  workmanship  in  our  planet;  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind;  and  the  inspired  history  of  religion. 
By  George  Warburton  Weldon,  A.  M.  New  Yorlc :  T. 
Whittaker.    1872.    Small  octavo,  pp.  230.    Price  $1.50. 

Based  on  the  grand  old  truth  that  "  there  are 
"differences  of  administrations  but  the  same 
"  Lord,"  and  on  the  reasonable  conclusion  that 
"  an  eye  for  v^hat  is  good  in  other  forms  of  faith 
"  is  not  unconsistent  with  the  most  zealous  at- 
*'  tachment  for  our  own,"  the  argument  of  this 
volume  urges  the  catholicity  of  true  Religion 
and  pleads  for  that  common  brotherhood,  in  the 
Christian  world,  which  laughs  at  Toleration  Acts 
and  defies  persecution.  It  reprobates  "  that  con- 
"  flict  of  opinion,  between  rival  parties,  which 
"leads  to  spiritual  anarchy  and  confusion;" 
but  it  recognizes,  lovingl}',  that  multiform  as- 
sembly, each  portion  in  its  own  manner  and 
under  its  own  leader,  uniformly  pressing  for- 
-ward  to  the  same  goal,  having  the  same  purpose- 
es,  and  controlled  by  a  common  desire. 

We  have  seldom  opened  a  volume,  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  which  we  have  laid  down 
i.0  unwillingly.  The  spirit  which  prompted  the 
author  of  it  is,  evidently,  of  the  broadest 
school  of  genuine  Christianity  ;  the  argument  by 
which  the  proposition  is  supported  is  well  sus- 
tained, in  all  its  parts  ;  and,  the  style  in  which 
it  is  written  is,  at  once,  vigorous  and  dignified, 
carrying  the  evidence  of  its  fidelity  to  the  truth 
on  the  front  of  every  pai  agraph  and  commend- 
ing itself  to  all  who  read  it. 
It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


^T .—Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth^  Luzerne  Co., 
Penna.  By  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 
With  twenty-five  Photographs  of  some  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers and  Present  Residents  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth; 
Old  Landmarks ;  Family  Residences;  and  Places  of  Spec- 
ial Note.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.  Sine 
anno.  [1873?]  Duodecimo,  pp.,  title-page  and  verso,  16- 
419.    Price  $4. 

These  sketches  were  published,  originally,  in 
the  Plymouth  Star  ;  and,  with  some  additions, 
they  are  spread  out,  on  large  type  and  small 
pages,  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  duodecimo 
pages,  evidently  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
purchaser. 

Like  most  other  "  sketches  "  written  for  news- 
papers, these  possess  very  little  value,  as  history. 
They  are  chiefly  hashes  from  Chapman's  and 
Miner's  histories  of  Wyoming  and  Pearce's  An- 
nais  of  Luzerne ;  repeating  most  of  the  old, 
exploded  stories  of  the  Wyoming-valley;  and 
perfectly  guiltless  of  auy  employment  of  the 
Archives  of  Pennsylvania^  officially  published 
by  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  writings  of  any  of 
those  modern  scholars  who  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  history  of  those  eaily  times.  In 
short,  they  are  gossipy,  unsupported  by  authori- 
ties, and  unreliable  as  history ;  their  reference  to 
the  older  families  of  the  town  are  only  general 
in  their  character,  without  auy  attempt  at  gene- 
alogical services  ;  and,  without  an  index  to  assist 
the  reader — without  even  a  full  table  of  contents 
—  as  a  book  of  reference,  even  concerning  Ply- 
mouth and  Plymouth-men,  it  is  sadly  deficient. 

Typographically,  the  volume  is  a  handsome 
one.  The  type  is  large  and  clear  ;  the  paper  is 
heavy  and  of  good  quality  ;  and  the  workman- 
ship, both  of  the  text  and  the  illustrations,  very 
good. 


36.— Lady  Betty's  Governess  ;  or,  the  Corbet  Chronicles. 
By  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey.  New  York:  T.  Whittaker.  Sine 
anno.    Small^octavo,  pp.  369.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  religious  novel,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  lural  districts  of  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  it  is  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  contest,  within  the  Established 
Church  of  that  period,  between  those  ultra 
churchmen  who  seemed  to  approach  Rome  in 
their  creed  and  practises  and  those  other  church 
men,  called  Puritans,  who  weie  then  turning  to- 
ward America,  with  anxious  eyes  as  the  place 
where  they,  too,  could  rule  and  persecute  as,  in 
England,  they  were  juled  and  persecuted. 

It  is  carried  out  with  considerable  skill  ;  and 
it  may  be  read,  with  i)rofit,  by  those  anxious 
souls,  everywhere,  who  are  not  willing  that  any 
others  than  themselves  shall  enjoy  an  opinion  of 
their  own  or  have  a  word  to  say  about  it. 

The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  very  neatly 
bound. 


iS,— Who  burnt  Columbia  .^  Part  1st.  Official  Deposi- 
tions of  Wm.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  "  General  of  the  Army 
"  of  the  United  States,"  and  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.S.A., 
for  the  Defence ;  and  extracts  from  some  of  the  Deposi- 
tions for  the  Claimants.  Filed  in  certain  Claims  vs. 
United  States,  pending  before  "  The  Mixed  Commission 
"  on  British  and  American  Claims,"  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. :  1873.     Duodecimo,  pp.  121. 

We  are  indebted,  we  suppose,  to  Captain  C.  H. 
Simontou,  one  of  the  Counsel  for  Claimants,  in 
the  cases  referred  to  for  the  copy  of  this  exceed- 
ingly important  volume — important,  as  evidence, 
both  to  the  Couit  and  to  those  who  shall  desire 
to  learn  just  ''  who  burnt  Columbia,"  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  result,  on  the  in- 
habitants and  industrial  resc  urces  of  Carolina, 
of  General  Sherman's  much  talked-of  "march 
"to  the  sea;"  nor  are  we  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  outiages  which,  uuchrcked  by  the  com- 
manding  General,   \^ere  inflicted  by   the  army 
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■which  he  commanded.  One  of  the  most  graph- 
ic descriptions  of  these  was  furnished  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  which  was  written  to  us,  immediately 
after  the  War  closed,  by  our  friend,  the  late 
William  Gillmore  Simms,  of  Midway,  South 
Carolina,  in  which  that  distinguished  scholar — 
■with  one  volume  of  Shakspeare's  Works,  and 
that  with  its  top  edge  burned,  as  the  sole  re- 
mains of  his  once  magnificent  private  library — 
told  us,  mournfully  but  indignantly,  of  the 
sweeping  desolation  which  the  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  had  imposed  on  the  country 
through  which  it  had  passed,  sparing  nothing 
which  could  be  destroyed  or  carried  away. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  anything 
which  this  volume  has  described ;  and  we  are 
filled  with  shame  when  we  read  what  those  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  as  well  as  soldiers,  can 
either  do  or  permit  others  to  do,  when  they  put 
on  the  shoulder-straps  of  ofiice  and  are  suiTound- 
ed  with  power  enough  to  enforce  their  decrees. 
It  rather  enforces  on  us  the  superior  propriety  of 
the  mode  of  warfare  employed  by  the  Jews  and 
the  Indians,  which  made  no  pretensions  to  for- 
bearance and  practised  none — neither  giving  nor 
taking  quarter,  and  utterly  destroying  whatever 
was  brought  within  their  reach.  There  was  no 
pretence  of  legal  restraints  which  no  one  regard- 
ed :  there  was  no  cant  of  Christian  virtues  which 
no  one  practised  :  there  was  no  affectation  of 
gentility  where  nothing  existed  except  the  veri- 
est barbarism.  There  was  no  false  pretence: 
there  was  no  false  colors :  there  was  nothing  but 
naked  monstrosities. 


39.— J.n  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Com- 
piled from  Authentic  Sources.  By  David  Pulsifer,  A.  M,. 
with  General  Burgoyne's  account  of  the  battle.  Boston : 
A.  Williams  &  Co.    1872,    Duodecimo,  pp.  76. 

From  those  who  have  much,  much  is  expect- 
ed ;  and  those  who,  from  much,  when  they  send 
anything,  send  out  only  little,  ought  to  be  con- 
demned. Those  who  remain  silent,  may  avoid 
censure :  those  who  can  do,  and  pretend  to  do, 
but  do  not,  are  fit  subjects  for  reproof,  at  all 
times. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  better  acquainted 
■with  the  duties  of  those  who  profess  to  write 
history  than  Mr.  Pulsifer :  there  are  few  men 
who  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  doing  creditably 
and  usefully  whatever  they  may  undertake  to  do, 
in  that  line,  than  he  enjoys  :  there  has  seldom 
been  seen  so  complete  an  abortion,  on  any  his- 
torical subject,  as  this  last  "  account  of  the  Bat- 
"tle  of  Bunker  Hill."  It  is  written  without 
any  of  the  precision  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  Mr.  Pulsifer's  writings — he 
goes  so  far  as  to  lead  his  readers  to  Buppose  that 
"Bridge's   Regiment"   was   engaged   in    "the 


"Battle  of  Lexington,"  and  that  the  "attack 
"  on  Bunker  Hill  was  led  by  General  Howe  " — 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  services 
of  Colonel  Stark,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  ; 
and  with  especial  reference  to  glorify  General 
Putnam  for  what  he  did  not  do  and  to  remain 
silent  concerning  Colonel  Prescott  and  what 
he  did  do.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Pulsifer  ;  and  we  wonder  that  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  appear  as  the  author  of  sa 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  an  Account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunher^s  Hill. 

The  little  book  is  neatly  printed  by  Wilson,, 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  plan  of  the  battle  anci 
a  map  of  Boston,  as  it  was,  in  1775. 


iO.— Year-book  of  ligature  and  Popular  Science  for  1872.. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong,  &  Co.     1873.    Duodeciri|o,  pp.  xxiii.,  333. 

This  volume  presents  a  brief  lecord  of  those 
investigations,  in  Nature  and  Science,  in  1872, 
which  possess  a  general  interest;  and,  without 
pretending  to  afford  such  a  record  as  scholars 
would  especially  delight  in,  it  affords  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  as  complete  a  descriptioo 
of  the  more  important  results  obtained  and  opin- 
ions advanced,  dunng  the  year,  as  will  ordinar- 
ily be  desired. 

The  scope  of  the  work  embraces  Mathemati- 
cal and  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Social  Science,  General  Biology,  and  Mechani- 
cal Science ;  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
different  subjects,  in  these  several  classes,  are 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  An  ad- 
mirable Index  closes  the  volume ;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  is  one  of  rare  interest  and 
importance,  to  thinking  men,  of  all  classes. 

41.— 4  Chapter  of  the  History  of  the  War  of  1812  in  the 
Northwest.  Embracing  the  Surrender  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Army  and  Fort,  at  Detroit,  August  16, 1812;  with  a 
Description  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  celebrated 
Indian  Chief,  Tecumseh.  By  Colonel  William  Stanley 
Hatch.  Cincinnati :  Miami  Printing  and  Publlehing  Com- 
pany.   1872.    Duodecimo,  pp.  2,  6-156.    Price  81.25. 

A  new  chapter  of  an  old  history.  An  old 
man's  story,  told  while  fighting  his  battles  over 
again,  concerning  the  operations  of  the  North- 
western Army,  between  the  third  of  July  and 
the  thirtieth  of  August,  1812,  and  including  the 
movement  into  Canada,  the  retreat  therefrom, 
and  the  surrender  of  Detroit. 

As  the  author  was  the  Acting  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-general of  the  Army  and  in  close  commun- 
ion with  the  various  officers  in  command,  hia 
narrative  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest ;. 
hut  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  not  well-found- 
ed,  and  some  things  which  are  only  the  off- 
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spring  of  his  own  prejudice.  Had  he  seen  the 
papers  of  General  Hull  and,  from  them  or  else- 
where, learned  just  what  the  truth  was,  he 
would  have  toned  down  some  of  his  criticism 
tmd  transferred  to  others  a  good  deal  of  the 
denunciation  which,  uninformed,  he  has  heaped 
only  on  the  head  of  General  Hull. 

It  is  about  time  for  writers  of  the  history  of 
those  events  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  ascer- 
tain, from  the  records,  if  those  things  of  which 
earlier  writers  have  been  so  profuse  in  their  con- 
demnation were  really  so.  We  are  not  insensi- 
ble of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  tender- 
spots  of  the  War  Department ;  that  the  memory 
of  General  Hull  is  one  of  those  governmental 
cess-pools  into  which  every  thing  of  that  period 
that  is  nasty  is  conveniently  thrown  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  name  of  that  officer  has  be- 
come a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
But  that  tender-spot  should  be  examined  and  the 
cause  of  it  exposed;  that  cess-pool  should  be 
cleared  and  its  contents  noticed,  for  their  true 
value ;  and  General  Hull  should  be  made  to 
cany  no  more  blame  than  properly  belongs  to 
him.  We  shall  welcome  such  a  laborer  in  this 
field  as  can  and  will,  fearlessly  and  impartially, 
give  us  the  exact  truth  of  these  events. 

Nearly  one-half  of  this  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  elaborate  memoir  of  Tecumseh,  evi- 
dently prepared  with  unusual  advantages  for 
securing  accuracy  of  information  and  with 
great  care ;  and  this  is  not,  in  our  estimation, 
the  least  important  portion  of  the  volume. 

There  has  been  no  attempt,  in  this  instance, 
to  present  a  handsome  book  to  its  readers ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  neatly  printed,  on  heavy  pa- 
per, and  very  coarsely  bound. 


fully  examined.  It  is  a  narrative  which  would 
do  honor  to  any  one ;  and  the  criticisms  of 
men  and  manners,  of  buildings  and  of  society, 
are  such  as  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
young  man  who  wrote  them.  No  more  attrac- 
tive book  for  a  boy  can  be  found. 


42.— Sound  the  World;  including  a  residence  in  Victo- 
ria, and  a  journey  by  rail  across  North  America.  By  a 
Boy.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles.  With  Elustrations.  New 
Tork:  Harper  «fe  Bros.  1872.  Duodecimo,  pp.  289.  Price 
«1.50 

A  lad  of  sixteen,  a  son  of  the  Editor,  was 
taken  sick  and  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  a 
sea-voyage  and  more  genial  climate.  He  went 
to  Melbourne;  remained  in  Victoria  more  than 
a  year ;  and  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  New 
Zealand,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Niagara,  and  New  York.  His  letters  to  his 
father  and  his  diary  were  so  full  of  observa- 
tions, such  as  a  young  man  would  likely  offer, 
that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  print  them ; 
and  his  father,  whose  ready  pen  is  well  known, 
arranged  the  matter  for  the  press,  without  ma- 
terially disturbing  the  youngster's  language, 
and  we  have  the  result  before  us. 

We  have  glanced  over  its  pages;  and  that 
part  relating  to  our  own  country  has  been  care- 


43.— Illustrated  Library  of  Travel  and  Advtnture,  edited 
by  Bayard  Taylor.    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    New  York. 

Japan,  in  our  day.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Bayard 
Taylor.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1872.  Duo- 
decimo, pp.  XV.,  280.    Price  81.60. 

Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Camp  and 
Jungle.  By  Lt.  Col.  Gordon  Cummlng.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1872.  Duodecimo,  pp.  xv.  Price 
61.50. 

Travels  in  Arabia.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Bayard 
Taylor.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1872. 
Daodecimo,  pp.  v.,  325.    Price  81,50. 

Travels  in  South  Africa.  Complied  and  arranged  by 
Bayard  Taylor.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
1872.    Duodecimo,  pp.  v.,  336.    Price  $1.50. 

Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone.  Edited  by  James  Bich- 
ardson.  Dlustrated  with  Seventeen  Engravings.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1873.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  xiii.,  266.    Price  $1.60. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
Library  of  Wonders^  with  which  our  readers  are 
acquainted,  has  induced  its  publishers  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  another  series  devoted 
to  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
Of  this  series,  the  publishers  say  that  it  "  is 
"  designed  to  furnish  a  clear,  picturesque,  and 
"  tolerably  complete  survey  of  our  knowledge 
"  of  lands  and  races,  as  it  is  supplied  by  the 
"  narratives  of  travelers  and  explorers,  espec- 
"  ially  those  of  our  own  times.  Owing  to  the 
"  great  richness  and  attractiveness  of  the  mate- 
"  rial,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  devote 
"  each  volume  sej)arately,  to  a  special  country 
"  or  region,  rather  than  to  give  a  connected 
"  compilation,  extending  through  many  vol- 
"  umes."  Each  volume,  therefore,  will  be  per- 
fect in  itself  and  treat  of  a  particular  people ; 
although  the  series  will  be  uniform  in  size  and 
style,  and  form,  when  complete,  a  harmonious 
whole. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  relates  to 
Japan,  its  history,  domestic  life  therein,  her 
Court,  her  bridges,  her  police,  her  art  and  in- 
dustrial features,  her  literature,  her  recreations, 
festivals,  and  theaters,  her  gymnasts,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  as  it  is  compiled  from  the  latest  and  best 
writers  on  the  subject,  it  unquestiongfbly  pres- 
sents  the  best  picture  of  that  strange  people,  as 
it  now  is. 

The  second  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  ad- 
ventures in  the  East  Indies,  wherein  tiger-hunt- 
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in g,  wild-hog  chases,  and  bear-hunting  afforded 
hair-breadth  escapes  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
daring  and  the  most  ambitious  of  sportsmen ; 
and  it  is  told  in  that  style  which  will  charm 
those  whose  tastes  lead  them  in  that  direction. 

The  third  of  the  series  contains  a  description 
of  Arabia,  including  its  geography  and  ancient 
history  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  sketches  of  the 
various  travellers  in  that  country,  from  the 
earliest  explorers  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  including 
Nieburh,  Burckhardt,  Wellsted,  Burton,  etc.; 
the  whole  being  illustrated  with  a  neat  map  of 
the  peninsula,  and  appropriate  and  fairly  exe- 
cuted wood-cuts. 

The  fourth  describes  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  South  Africa;  a  description  of  its 
tribes;  and  descriptions  of  the  several  journ- 
ies,  therein,  of  Moffat,  Livingstone,  Anderson, 
and  Magyar,  with  all  their  remarkable  sur- 
roundings. 

The  fifth  desci-ibes  the  wonders  of  our  west- 
ern wilderness,  with  its  cascades,  volcanoes, 
and  geysers,  elaborately  illustrated  with  cuts. 

These  volumes  are  really  elegant  specimens 
of  book-mnking;  and  they  are  profusely  illus- 
trated with  engravings  and  maps  most  appro- 
priate for  the  illustration  of  the  text. 


i^i.— Meditations  for  Passion  Week.  By  Rev.  E.  Green- 
■wald,  D.D.  Philadelphia :  The  Lutheran  Bookstore.  1873. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  146. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  Lectures 
delivered,  day  by  day,  by  the  author,  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duty,  during 
Passion  Week,  in  1868. 

The  basis  of  these  Lectures  is  the  Order  for 
Passion  Services  prescribed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Ministeiium  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  Prayers, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  translated  from  Dief- 
fenbach's  Hnus  Ageride. 

Although  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiar- 
ity of  Lutheran  worship,  the  admirable  group- 
ing of  the  several  narratives  of  the  four 
Evangelists — the  one  supplying  what  the  others 
omitted — and  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom, 
by  the  learned  author,  will  be  found  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  all,  of  other  denominations,  at  any 
time,  wlio  shall  resort  to  them  ;  and  they  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  faith,  to  enkindle  the 
love,  and  to  develop,  more  completely,  the  prac- 
tical religous  life  of  the  reader. 

The  little  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 


i^,— Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  Scribner,  Arm- 
Btrong,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Wonders  of  Water.  From  the  French  of  Gaston 
Tiesandier.  Edited,  with  numerout  additions,  by  Scheie 
De  Vere,  LL.D.    With  sixty-four  Illustrations.    New  York: 


Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1872.  Duodecimo,  pp.  x.,  360. 
Price  $160 

The  Wonders  of  Vegetation.  From  the  French  of  Ful- 
gence  Marion.  Edited,  with  numerous  additions,  by 
Scheie  deVere,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Sixty-one  Illustra- 
tions. New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  283.    Price  $1.50. 

Wonders  of  Electricity.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  J.  Balle.  Edited,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Armstrong.  With  Sixty-five  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1872.  Duodecimo,  pp. 
ix.,  385.    Price  $1.50. 

Wonders  of  the  2Ioon.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Amedee  GuiUemln,  by  Miss  M.  G.  Mead.  Edited,  with 
additions,  by  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Vassar-coUege,  N.  Y.  Il- 
lustrated with  Forty-three  Engravings.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong,  &  Co.  1873.  Duodecimo,  pp  241.  Price 
$1.50. 

Wonders  of  Sculpture.  By  Louis  Viardot.  Illustrated 
with  sixty-two  engravings.  New  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.    1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  xii.,  403.    Price  $1.50. 

We  have  referred  to  this  Library  of  Wonders 
so  often  that  our  readers  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  character  and  objects. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  the 
opening  volume  of  a  second  series,  larger  in 
size  than  the  first ;  bound  in  a  different  style ; 
and  more  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
American  readers.  It  is  devoted  to  the  won- 
ders of  water,  in  all  its  associations  and  uses; 
and  it  is  appropriately  and  plentifully  illustrat- 
ed with  wood-cuts. 

The  second  is  devoted  to  the  wonders  of  veg- 
etation— that  fruitful  repository  of  wonders  to 
all  who  have  cared  to  watch  the  progress  of 
any  plant,  no  matter  which,  from  its  sprouting 
to  its  decay. 

The  third  is  devoted  to  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity, the  wonders  of  telegraphy  especially  re- 
ceiving ample  notice ;  and  it  will  be  welcomed, 
widely,  by  all  who  have  been  hitherto  delighted 
and  instructed  by  the  volumes  of  the  series 
previously  issued. 

The  fourth  relates  to  the  Moon,  and  the 
"wonders"  which  cluster  around  and  on  it — 
her  mountains  and  hills,  her  volcanos  and  her 
craters,  her  bands  and  her  clefts — all  of  them 
so  wonderful  and  so  little  understood. 

As  a  popular  work,  on  this  interesting  theme, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  Miss  Mitchell's  revis- 
ion and  extension,  this  is  a  volume  which  com- 
mends itself  to  both  the  young  and  the  aged ; 
while  its  profusion  of  illustrations,  its  beauty 
of  typography,  and  its  showy  binding,  will 
make  it  welcome,  everywhere. 

The  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  wonders  of  sculp- 
ture, ancient  and  modern  ;  and  is  illustrated  with 
well- executed  wood- cuts. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  in  the  publishers  to  allow 
so  useful  a  volume  as  this  to  be  sent  to  press 
without  due  revision  on  matters,  therein  referred 
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to,  which  relate  to  America.  For  iustance, 
Houdou's  statute  of  Washington  is  said,  on  page 
328,  to  have  been  "made  for  Philadelphia,'''' 
"whereas  it  was,  in  truth,  made  for  the  State  of 
Virginia,  was  never  in  Philadelphia,  and  stands, 
where  it  has  always  stood,  in  the  Capitol,  at 
Richmond.  So,  too,  is  the  introduction  of  Hou- 
don — a  Frenchman  who  was  in  America  long 
enough  only  to  make  a  cast  of  Washington,  in 
order  to  make  the  statute  of  that  celebrated  man 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded — and  Giuseppe 
Ceracchi — an  Italian  adventurer,  unto  whom 
American  never  afforded  any  other  than  a  tem- 
porary abiding-place — among  American  sculp- 
tors ;  and  Gevelot,  Capellano,  and  Causici  have 
no  more  right  to  be  considered  in  that  capacity 
than  we  would  have.  So,  too,  the  author  of 
such  a  work  should  have  been  able  to  relate  the 
facts  concerning  Houdon's  visit  to  Washington 
correctly  or  have  kept  entirely  silent  concerning 
it — Houdon  took  moulds  from  the  General's  en- 
tire body,  instead  of  "  measurements;  "  and  he 
carried  the  moulds  of  the  head  with  him,  in- 
stead of  a  completed  bust,  as  stated  on  page 
339,  and  left  the  remaining  poitions  of  the 
mould  to  be  sent  after  him,  in  another  vessel. 
So,  too,  the  remark  concerning  the  alleged  ac- 
curacy, as  a  likeness,  of  Stuart's  portrait  of 
Washington,  on  page  330,  was  uncalled  for  in  a 
work  on  sculpture  and  is  unfounded  in  fact — 
La  Fayette  wholly  rejected  it ;  and  the  family  of 
the  General  preferred  Trumbull's.  Besides, 
Joseph  Story  was  not  "  Chief  Justice,"  as  he  is 
herein  represented,  pages  368,  369 ;  and  other 
matters  referred  to  should  have  been  stated  dif- 
ferently, if  stated  at  all. 

This  series,  as  well  as  the  first,  may  usefully 
find  a  place  on  the  book-shelf  of  every  family 
who  aspires  to  become  well-informed  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  relates;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  several  volumes,  boih  in  their  letter  press 
and  their  illustrations  and  binding,  will  make 
them  welcome,  both  in  the  parlor  and  in  the 
sitting-room.  They  are  patterns  of  typograph- 
ical neatness,  eminently  worthy  of  the  well- 
known  house  which  publishes  them. 


^&,— Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  By  Celia  Thaxter, 
With  IlluBtrailons.  Boston :  J.  R,  Oegood  &  Co.  1873. 
16mo.,  pp.  184. 

Nine  miles  outside  of  Portsmouth  Harbor,  at 
sea,  lies  the  group  of  rocky  islets  which  are 
known,  in  the  aggregate,  as  "  The  Isles  of 
'*  Shoals."  They  are  six  in  number,  except 
when  the  tide  is  high,  when  they  number  nine. 
Appledore,  Smutty-nose,  Cedar,  Malaga,  Star, 
White,  Seavey's,  Londoner's,  and  Duck's,  by 
name—  Shag,  Mingo,  Square,  Old  Harry,  An- 
derson's, and  the  Devil's  rocks  not  being  en- 


titled to  the  appellation  of  islands.  They 
are  little  better  than  rocks,  the  soil  being 
scarce  and  the  vegetation  scanty;  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  until  recently,  ihe  inhabitants  have 
been  of  that  questionable  character  which  may 
reasonably  be  found  in  a  small  body  of  fisher- 
men, cut  off  from  the  wide  world,  by  nine  miles 
of  salt  water,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  influences 
other  than  their  own  sweet  wills. 

These  islets  were  vastly  more  important  be- 
fore the  War  of  the  Revolution,  however,  than 
they  have  been  since  that  period ;  and  the 
ruined  cottages  and  half-filled  cellars,  the  tum- 
ble-down walls  and  crumbling  grave-stones — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  written  memorials  and 
the  well-told  traditions  of  the  past — tell  of 
by -gone  generations,  resident  on  these  rocks, 
who  were  vastly  more  intelligent  and  moral  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  if  not  much  more 
numeroup,  than  those  which,  since  that  great 
event  in  the  world's  history,  has  distinguished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Shoals.  For  more  than 
a  century  before  the  opening  of  that  War,  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  were  populated  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  community,  duly  organiz- 
ed in  their  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, and  noted  for  the  educational  advanta- 
ges which  they  offered  to  those,  on  the  main, 
who  desired  both  safety  and  instruction  for 
their  children.  There,  William  Pepperrell,  the 
father  of  Sir  William,  lived :  there,  Messrs. 
Hull,  Brock,  Belcher,  Moody,  Tucke,  and  Shaw 
—  good  and  faithful  men — successively  preach- 
ed :  there,  lived  and  died  a  people  not  less  in- 
telligent nor  less  moral  than  those  on  the  main, 
nine  miles  distant.  But  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution— that  great  panacea  of  the  quacks  of 
that  day — laid  the  foundation  for  a  disastrous 
change,  in  these  islands;  and  New  England 
rum  has,  subsequently,  continued  the  work  of 
desolation,  producing  a  wilderness  \\hich  only 
modern  dissipation  can  displace  by  the  intro- 
duction, instead,  of  another  form  of  extrav- 
agance, not  less  destructive  to  health  and 
morals,  notwithstanding  it  is  vastly  more  fash- 
ionable. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is  the  work  of 
one  who,  as  the  light-keeper's  daughter,  on 
White-island,  was  a  resident  on  the  Shoals,  for 
many  years,  while  the  Shoals  and  Shoalers  were 
untouched  by  modern  pleasure-seekers,  and  who 
knows  every  corner  and  reckon  the  islands; 
and  we  have  never  laid  down  a  book,  descrip- 
tive of  a  locality  and  its  population  and  re- 
counting its  traditions  and  its  history,  which 
has  greater  charms  of  style  or  more  apparent 
sincerity  and  truthfulness  in  the  narrative,  than 
this.  Without  seeming  to  know  that  she  has 
done  so,  the  author  has  managed  to  weave  into 
the  web  of  her  desciiptions  of  the  Shoals  and 
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the  Sboalers,  very  much  of  their  history  and 
many  of  their  traditions ;  while  every  bush  and 
€very  flower,  every  rock  and  every  nook,  every 
fish  and  every  sea-bird,  every  wave  and  every 
breeze  which  are  to  be  found  on  or  around  the 
islands,  are  described  with  all  the  easy,  intelli- 
gent precision  of  one  who  is  perfectly  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them  and  with  all  the 
afi"ectiouate  consideration  of  an  old  and  loving 
friend.  One  can  almost  see  the  quaint  old 
neighborhood  and  hear  the  rough  conversation 
of  the  fishermen  of  which  we  read,  so  graphi- 
cally has  the  author  described  them;  and  the 
charmiug  description  of  the  bright-colored 
flowers  which  she  presents  and  the  quiet  which 
she  describes  almost  tempt  those  of  us  who 
are  wearied  with  the  world's  unrest  to  wish 
that  we,  too,  could  become,  in  their  seclusion, 
a  Shoaler,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  little  volume  is  as  dainty  a  specimen  of 
book-making  as  it  is  of  authorship;  and  it 
will  ofi'end  the  taste  of  no  one,  in  either  re- 
spect. 

'i'.— Methodism  forty  years  ago  and  now :  embracing 
many  interesting  reminiecences  and  incidents.  Also,  the 
reeponBibilitiee,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  By  Hev.  Newell  Culver,  With 
an  Introduction  by  Eev.  Lorenzo  D.  Burrows,  D.D.  New 
Tork :  Nelson  &  Phillips.    1873.    16mo.,  pp.  309. 

Forty  years  ago,  and  what  was  ' '  Metbod- 
**ism"  compared  with  what  it  is  now?  "We 
knew  it,  then;  and  we  know  it,  now.  It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  since  we  first  saw  it,  in 
old  Bedford  street ;  and,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  we  saw  it,  in  its  out-croppings  of  greater 
gentility,  in  Vestry-street.  "We  remember,  too, 
the  Methodism  of  the  country-places,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  when  homely,  honest,  seven- 
day-in-the-week  Christians  took  off  their  coats, 
in  their  earnest  zeal,  in  order  that  they  might 
sing  with  the  greater  joy  and  pray  with  the 
greater  iewor.  That  was  the  time  when  "  Hal- 
"  lelujahs  "  were  shouted  in  honest,  out-spoken 
sincerity  ;  when  Class-leaders  could  rely  on  their 
members ;  when  Stewards  received,  from  the 
scanty  means  of  the  givers,  their  humble  con- 
tributions from  what  God  had  given  them, 
without  expecting  or  desiring  a  puff  of  it  to  be 
published  in  the  next  week's  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal.  We  remember,  too,  when 
"Vestry-street,  with  its  pews,  was  repudiated,  as 
un-Methodistical,  by  such  good  men  as  Peter  E. 
Coon,  and  William  and  John  McLean,  and  John 
Green  ;  and  when  the  poor  were  preached  to — 
not  in  chapels  of  infeiior  grade,  as  matter  of 
mere  grace,  but  in  Methodist  churches  of  the 
highest  grade,  by  preachers  of  the  highest  abili- 
ty,  as  a  matter  of    duty,    most   willingly  dis- 


charged. Well  may  Mr.  Culver  write  of  *'  Meth- 
"  odism,  forty  years  ago,"  as  something  different 
from  the  Methodism  of  to-day. 

We  do  not  incline  to  Methodism,  nor  did  we 
then ;  but  we  respected,  then,  and  we  respect, 
now,  the  earnest  zeal,  the  undeviating  sincerity, 
the  patent  unselfishness  of  the  Methodism  of 
that  day,  toiling  in  the  discharge  of  accepted 
duties  aad  passing  no  one — no  matter  how  poor 
or  how  ragged — who  possessed  a  soul  to  be  sav- 
ed. It  would  be  ungracious  in  us  to  arraign  the 
Methodism  of  to-day,  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
Methodism  of  forty  years  ago — by  its  fruits, 
to-day,  compared  with  its  fruits,  then,  it  may  be 
known  of  all  men. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  unalloy- 
ed pleasure ;  and,  if  for  nothing  else  than  the  re- 
cord which  it  presents  of  the  Methodism  of  forty 
years  ago — of  the  inner  life  of  one  of  the  great 
denominations  of  our  country,  before  it  became 
corrupted  by  modern  extravagances — it  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  historical  collection. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


i%.— The  Offertory.  A  Lost  Act  of  Worship.  By  Hugh 
MDler  Thompson.  New  York :  T.  Whittaker.  Sine  anno. 
[1873?]    16mo.,  pp.  12.    Price  5  cents. 

A  very  "  admirable  presentation  of  the  great 
"  truth  that  the  offering  of  a  portion  of  our 
"substance  is  a  part  of  the  act  of  Christian 
"  worship,"  as  its  object  has  been  well  describ- 
ed by  Rev.  Doctor  Smith. 

We  have  seldom  read  so  good  a  tract,  on  any 
subjeq^,;  and  if  it  could  be  circulated  and  read, 
it  would  be  very  useful,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  churches. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


Scrap. — Mr.  John  Howard  Payne,  the  au- 
thor of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  in  1792,  and  lived,  for  several  years, 
in  Brooklyn.  He  died  in  poverty,  at  Tunis, 
Africa,  in  1852.  He  attained  a  degree  of  pop- 
ularity by  his  plays  and  other  writings ;  and 
his  name  is  surely  worth  honoring  by  some 
monument.  With  the  exception  of  the  stone 
placed  over  Lis  grave,  in  Tunis,  by  the  United 
States  Government,  there  is  no  memorial  of  the 
poet  in  existence.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Faust  Club — a  Society  of  journalists  and  pro- 
fessional men,  in  Brooklyn — to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  in  Prospect  Park  and,  if  possible, 
to  bring  the  remains  from  Tunis  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  It  is  a  worthy  movement,  and  de- 
serves success. 
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I.— BEMINI8GEN0E8  OP  TEE  CAM- 
PAIGN OF  18 U,  ON  TEE  NIAGARA 
FnONTIEM.—GoNTmjmD  from  Page  12. 

From  the  papers  of  the  late  David  B.  Doug- 
lass, LL.D.,  formerly  Captain  op  Engin- 
eers, U.  S.  A. ;   communicated  by  his  chil- 

DRBN,  for    publication    IN    ThE   HISTORICAL 

Magazine. 

LECTURE  SECOND. 

In  the  Lecture  of  last  evening,  I  attempted  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  two  Campaigns  of  1812  and  1813. 

My  chief  object  in  doing  this  was  to  indicate, 
precisely,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Niagara  Campaign  of  1814,  and  to  show  how 
intimately  it  was  connected  with  a  general  plan 
for  the   systematic   prosecution  of  the  War,  in 
Canada ;  for   there  is,    probably,    no    question 
connected  with  the  military  policy  of  the  War, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  mystified  and  misrep- 
resented as  this.     The  reason  can  easily  be  made 
apparent.     The  disappointments  and  failures  of 
the  preceding  Campaign  naturally  led  to  great 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  N  orthern  Army  ; 
and  the  old  oflQcers,  who  were  displaced,  scarce- 
ly agreeing  in  anything  else,  were  unanimous  in 
this,  that  those  who  succeeded  them  were  incap- 
able of  doing  anything  which  would  reflect  the 
least  honor  on  themselves  or  their  country.     The 
leaven  of  this  ill-feeling  was  chiefly  collected  in 
the  large  cities  ;  and,  symbolizing  with  political 
biases  of  the  time,  the  newspapers,  during  the 
Campaign  and  for  a  long  time  after,  were  busily 
engaged  in   disparaging  every  thing  connected 
with  the  Army  operations,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier.    The  Niagara  Campaign,  standing  conspic- 
uously among  these  operations,  had,  of  course, 
its  full  share  in  these  detractions.     It  was  said 
to   have    no    motive    or    plan,    consistent    with 
sound  military  policy  :  nay,  it  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  such  a  policy — an  absurdity  in  de- 
sign,  only   less   monstrous   than    in   execution. 
The  allegation  to  which  I  alluded,  in  my  former 
Lecture — that  the  whole  Campaign  was  the  re- 
sult  of  a   mistake,   in    the   construction    of  his 
Orders,  on  the  part  of  General  Brown — is  of  a 
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piece  with  these  slanders ;  the  whole  of  which, 
collectively,  it  was  my  intention  to  expose  by 
the  narrative  then  given.  If  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  conveying,  to  the  minds  of  my  audi- 
ence, a  just  conception  of  the  facts,  as  they 
actually  transpired,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cam- 
paign, so  memorable,  as  all  admit,  for  its  hard- 
f ought  battles,  was  no  mistake  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the  operations 
of  1813  ;  matm-ely  planned,  with  a  wise  and 
judicious  reference,  not  only  to  the  particular 
object,  but  to  the  ulterior  prosecution  and  ter- 
mination of  the  War. 

The  ofiicial  character  in  which  the  speaker  is 
introduced  to  you  demands  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, as  to  the  relative  military  duties  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

All  military  service  is  distributed  under  the 
two  general  heads  of  executive  and  administra- 
tive. To  the  executive,  belong  all  the  active, 
specific  military  operations — all  offensive  and 
defensive  movements,  manoeuvres,  battles,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  ordin- 
ary military  dispatches ;  and  the  aggregate 
force  by  which  these  are  performed  is  called  the 
Line  of  the  Army.  To  the  administrative, 
belong  the  supply  of  all  the  various  wants  and 
exigencies  of  the  operative  force,  their  muni- 
tions, provisions,  means  of  transport,  clothing 
and  pay,  their  drill,  discipline,  and  inspection, 
and,  generally,  whatever  is  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  service  and  keep  them  in  an  active, 
healthy,  and  efiicient  condition,  as  an  operative 
body.  The  officers  assigned  to  these  duties, 
from  the  Line  of  the  Army,  having  a  superior 
responsibility,  were  generally  designated,  in  the 
French  service,  by  the  word  "  Major  ;"  and  the 
aggregate  of  officers,  so  assigned,  was  called 
the  "  Etat  Major  "—from  which  word  "Etat," 
by  a  slight  corruption,  is  derived  our  word 
"Staff."  The  proper  executive  and  military 
services  of  the  Army,  then,  are  performed  by 
' '  the  Line  "  of  the  Army  :  the  subsidiary,  though 
all  important,  duties  of  administration,  by  "the 
"  Staff." 

' '  The  Line  "  is  composed  of  four  different 
descriptions  of  troops,  called,  severally,  "arms 
"of  service" — Cavalry,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and 
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Eugineers — differing  from  each  other  in  their 
"weapons  and  mode  of  warfare.  The  first 
three  need  no  explanation,  in  these  respects,  ex- 
cept as  they  all  differ  from  the  fourth  :  viz, 
that,  while  their  appropriate  weapons  are,  in 
every  instance,  transportable,  from  place  to 
place,  those  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
strictly  local  and  fixed.  They  consist  of  In- 
trenchments,  Breastworks,  Batteries,  Ramparts, 
and  the  like,  erected  on  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  be  used,  either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of 
positions.  Its  material  is  thus  the  result  of  its 
own  invention,  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  all  other  arms,  as  well  as  of  its  own. 
In  European  service,  this  Corps  is  generally  term- 
ed the  "  Gorys  du  genie;''''  and,  in  our  own 
Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  its  functions  are 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  highest  branch 
of  military  science. 

But,  besides  these  executive  functions,  the 
duties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  also  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  military  administra- 
tion, or  General  Staff,  of  the  Army.  In  all  ques- 
tions, in  which  the  local  facilities  and  capabilities 
of  ground  are  concerned — such  as  the  formation 
of  Orders  of  Battle,  the  disposition  of  camps,  the 
attack  and  defence  of  positions,  the  forcible 
passage  of  rivers,  and,  frequently,  orders  of 
march — in  these  and  other  like  questions,  the 
chief  agent  and  counsellor  of  a  Commander  is 
his  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Such  were  the  relations  in  which,  more  than 
on  any  previous  occasion  of  the  War,  this  Corps 
was  recognized  and  employed  in  the  Campaign 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  two  Colonels, 
McRee  and  Wood,  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
were  in  the  councils  of  every  movement  and 
plan  ;  and,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  to  the  honor 
of  General  Brown,  that  he  was  always  prompt 
and  explicit  in  acknowledging  his  official  obliga- 
tions to  them.  Under  such  circumstances, 
although  I  was  probably  the  youngest  subaltern, 
save  one,  in  the  Army,  the  department  of  service 
with  which  I  was  connected,  my  relations  to  the 
General  Staff  and  Head- quarters,  and,  above  all, 
my  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Field-offi- 
cers of  my  Corps,  gave  me  opportunities  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Campaign  which  few  officers 
of  my  grade  could,  in  any  equal  degree,  have 
enjoyed.  It  was  ray  desire,  on  my  arrival  at  the 
Quarters  of  the  Army,  to  have  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  Company  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  distrusting  my  experience  for  such  a 
command,  in  active  service  ;  but  there  was  no 
Engineer  officer  intermediate  in  rank  between 
Colonel  Wood  and  myself  ;  and  the  command 
being  restricted,  by  law,  to  the  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers, I  was  obliged  to  waive  my  objection.     Nor 


had  I  reason  to  repent  it,  afterwards,  as  it  in- 
creased my  sphere  of  responsibility  and  afforded 
me  many  valuable  opportunities  which  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

The  Strait  of  Niagara,  on  which  the  Campaign 
was  fought,  demands  a  momentary  notice,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Its  length — 
from  Lake  Erie,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  empties— is  about 
thirty  miles  ;  the  first  seventeen  above  the  Falls 
being  navigable,  in  connection  with  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  last  five,  below  Queenston,  in  connec- 
tion with  Lake  Ontario ;  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance, embracing  the  Falls  and  the  upper  and 
lower  Rapids,  is,  of  course,  not  navigable. 
Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  where  the  Lake  is  considered 
as  passing  into  the  river,  we  have,  on  our  side, 
Buffalo,  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Army, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Campaign;  and, 
nearly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Canada  side,  about 
three  miles  distant.  Fort  Erie.  Two  miles  below 
Buffalo,  on  the  American  side,  is  the  present 
village  of  Black  Rock ;  and,  about  fifteen 
miles  further  down,  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids, 
immediately  above  the  Falls,  is  the  position  of 
the  old  French  trading-post  of  Fort  Schlosser, 
on  our  side,  and,  opposite  to  it,  the  little  village 
of  Chippewa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa- 
creek,  in  Canada.  From  Lake  Erie  to  this  point, 
the  river  is  generally  deep  and  rapid,  varying  in 
width  from  half  a  mile,  at  Black  Rock,  to  two 
miles,  at  Chippewa ;  and  containing  several 
islands,  one  of  which,  called  "  Grand-island,"" 
embraced  between  two  widely  diverging  chan- 
nels, contains  nearly  thirty  square  miles  of  sur- 
face. From  the  village  of  Chippewa  to  the 
Falls,  following  the  road,  on  the  Canada  side,  is- 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  half  a  mile 
further  to  Lundy's-lane,  the  site  of  the  battle. 
The  heights  of  Queenston,  on  the  Canada  side, 
and  of  Lewiston,  on  ours,  are  about  five  miles 
still  further  down,  with  the  villages  of  the  samfr 
names,  respectively,  immediately  below.  And, 
finally,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  with  Lake 
Ontario,  five  miles  below  Queenston,  are  situated 
Fort  George  and  an  outwork  called  Fort  Mas- 
sisauga,  both  on  the  Canada  side,  and  Fort 
Niagara,  on  ours. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Campaign,  on  the 
third  of  July,  Fort  Erie  was  a  small  unfinished 
work,  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  commanded  by  a  Major.  The  American 
Army,  in  crossing,  was  organized  in  two  Divis- 
ions, one  of  which  landed  above  the  Fort  and 
the  other  below,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  ;  and  having  sent  a  light 
-force  of  Indians  and  Volunteers,  through  the 
woods,   in   rear  of   the  work,   its  pickets  were- 
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all  driven  in,  and  the  Fort  itself,  after  a  slight 
show  of  resistance,  surrendered.  An  American 
garrison  was  then  placed  in  it ;  and,  on  the  f  ol- 
ing  morning,  the  advance  of  the  Army,  under 
General  Scott,  moved  down  the  Niagara  and 
took  position,  at  Street's-creek,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  Chippewa — his  front  protect- 
ed by  the  creek,  and  his  right  flank,  supported 
by  artillery,  resting  upon  the  Niagara — and  in 
this  position,  he  was  joined,  the  same  evening, 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Army.  General  Riall,  with  a 
British  force,  was,  at  the  same  time,  posted  be- 
hind a  heavy  line  of  intrenchments,  below  the 
Chippewa-creek.  The  situation  of  the  two 
Armies,  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of 
July,  may  be  easily  apprehended — Chippewa- 
creek  being  in  front  of  the  British  ;  Street's- 
creek  in  front  of  the  Americans  ;  and  a  level 
plain,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  wide,  between 
the  two  ;  bounded  by  the  Niagara-river,  on  one 
side,  and  woods,  with  occasional  patches  of  low 
ground,  on  the  other. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  passed  without  any 
particular  hostile  movement,  on  either  side,  A 
firing  of  pickets  and  scouts  occurred,  in  the 
woods,  on  our  left,  which,  a  little  after  noon, 
became  rather  spirited  ;  and  General  Porter  was 
detached,  with  his  Volunteers,  about  four 
o'clock,  with  directions  to  move,  in  a  circuit, 
beyond  the  skirmishing  parties,  and  compel 
them  to  retire  or,  if  possible,  to  intercept  them. 
This  he  did,  as  to  the  movement ;  but  the  enemy 
having  obtained  notice  of  his  approach,  drew 
back,  without  his  being  able  to  cut  them  off ; 
and,  being  strongly  reinforced  by  a  corps  of 
embodied  Militia  and  light  troops,  they  present- 
ly became,  in  turn,  the  attacking  pai'ty;  and 
the  General  was  compelled  to  retire. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  troops,  which  had 
thus  been  thrown  forward  for  the  dislodgment 
of  our  Volunteers,  were  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
advance,  intended  to  cover  a  regular  sortie ; 
and  that  he  was  now  already  in  motion,  across  the 
plain,  with  his  entii-e  force,  in  order  for  battle. 
To  receive  them,  in  a  becoming  manner.  General 
Scott  was  immediately  thrown  across  Street's- 
creek,  with  the  First  Brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Ninth,  Eleventh,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiments  of  Infantry  and  Towson's  Artil- 
lery— the  latter  taking  post  near  the  river,  and 
the  former  displaying,  in  order  of  battle,  to  the 
left,  with  the  extreme  left  thrown  forward.  It 
was  all  done  with  the  promptness  and  accuracy 
of  a  grand  review  ;  and  the  instant  the  line  was 
displayed,  it  was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The 
latter  was  allowed,  however,  to  deliver  his  fire, 
several  times,  and  approach  to  short  point-blank 
distance,  without  any  return.  A  tremendous 
fire  was  then  opened,   from  the  whole  of  our 


line,  filing  with  deliberate  aim,  by  word  of  com- 
mand— the  left,  under  Colonel  Jessup,  bearing 
upon  the  enemy's  right — and,  as  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  be  thrown  in  some  confusion  by  it,  the 
word  was  passed  to  "Cease  firing!"  ''Recover 
"  arms  !"  and  "  Charge  with  the  bayonet  !" — all 
which  was  done  with  admirable  coolness  and 
promptitude,  and  with  an  effect  which,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  troops  opposed,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  realize.  The  columns  which 
had  been  in  full  march  upon  us,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  were  now,  in  another  brief 
minute,  routed  and  flying,  in  uncontrollable  dis- 
order, towards  the  Chippewa. 

The  coolness  and  deliberation  with  which  the- 
enemy  were  received,  in  this,  the  flrst  conflict  of 
the  Campaign,  was  a  new  event  for  both  parties. 
From  ourselves,  owing  to  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  it  has  scarcely  ever  received  the 
commendation  to  which  it  was  entitled  ;  while 
British  oflBcers,  who  were  in  the  battle,  speak  of 
it  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  "  We  had 
"never  seen  those  grey-jackets  before,"  they 
said.  "  We  supposed  it  was  only  a  line  of  Mili- 
* '  tia-men  ;  and  wondered  why  you  did  not  run, 
"at  the  first  fire.  We  began  to  doubt,  when 
"  we  found  you  stood,  firmly,  three  or  four 
"rounds;  and  when,  at  length,  in  the  midst  of 
* '  our  hottest  blaze,  we  saw  you  '  Port  arms ' 
"  and  advance  upon  us,  we  were  utterly  amazed. 
' '  It  was  clear  enough  we  had  something  besides 
"Militia-men  to  deal  with." 

General  Riall,  in  his  official  Report,  speaking 
of  the  critical  point  of  the  action,  says,  ' '  I  im- 
*  *  mediately  moved  up  the  King's  Regiment  to 
"  the  right,  while  the  Royal  Scots  and  the  One 
"  hundi'edth  Regiment  were  directed  to  charge 
"  the  enemy,  in  front,  for  which  they  advanced, 
"  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  under  a  most  de- 
"structive  fire.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,. 
' '  in  this  attempt,  they  suffered  so  severely  that 
"  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  them,  finding  their 
"  further  efforts  against  the  superior  numbers  of 
"the  enemy  would  be  unavailing."  And  what: 
was  the  superiority  in  numbers  ?  In  anotbeir 
part  of  his  Report,  he  represents  the  aggregate 
force,  on  our  side,  at  six  thousand  men  ;  having 
been  augmented,  he  says,  by  a  very  large  body  of 
troops,  immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action  ;  whilst  his  own  force,  exclusive  of 
Militia  and  Indians,  is  stated  at  fifteen  hundred. 
Before  noticing  the  battle,  in  any  other  respect, 
let  us  correct  these  numbers  and  present  the  case 
as  it  actually  occurred.  Our  entire  aggregate 
force,  in  Canada,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was 
less  than  thiee  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Of 
these,  the  Volunteers  were  engaged  in  the  woods, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  troops,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and 
these,  therefore,  may  be  paired  off  against  each 
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other.  A  large  part  of  the  Artillery  was  wholly 
unengaged.  General  Ripley's  Brigade  was  put 
in  motion,  to  act  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
through  the  woods,  and  made  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions to  do  this  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did 
not  reach  its  ground  in  season,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  take  any  part  in  the  action.  The 
main  battle  on  our  part,  was  fought,  then,  eu- 
tuely  by  General  Scott's  Brigade  and  Towson's 
Artillery,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
men  against  one  thousand,  five  hundred.  It  was 
a  fair  trial  of  nerve  and  discipline,  between 
these  forces  ;  on  plain,  open  ground  ;  without 
any  local  advantage  or  any  adventitious  circum- 
stance, on  either  side ;  and  the  result  was  the 
entire  repulse,  to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  of  the 
more  numerous  party. 

We  claim  this  result,  then,  without  illiberality, 
as  a  fair  tiiumph,  on  our  side ;  the  more 
signal,  as  we  estimate,  highly,  the  gallantry  of 
the  veteran  troops  opposed  to  us  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  we  met  them.  Our 
one  thousand,  it  will  be  observed,  were  many  of 
them  new  in  service,  and  most  of  them  now 
meeting,  for  the  first  time,  a  disciplined  enemy, 
in  the  open  field.  They  were  hastily  displayed, 
on  ground  not  before  occupied  by  them,  with  all 
the  moral  disadvantage  of  feeling  themselves  on 
the  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  veteran  soldiers,  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  discipline — being  composed  of 
the  Eighth,  or  King's,  Regiment,  of  the  line,  the 
One  Hundredth  of  the  line,  and  the  Royal  Scots 
— unsurpassed  by  any  troops  in  the  British 
Army  for  bravery  or  loyalty ;  the  ground 
chosen,  at  the  option  of  the  British  Commander, 
and  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar  ;  and 
tliey,  the  assailants.  If  it  had  been  an  appoint- 
ed combat  for  trial  of  strength,  between  equal 
parties,  what  advantage  could  have  been  asked, 
on  the  adverse  side,  which  was  not  enjoyed? 
Yet,  with  a  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three  against  us,  we  were  eminently  victoiious. 

The  Battle  of  Chippewa  may  ])e  called  a 
small  affair,  and  certainly  was  not,  as  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
battle.  It  required  less  generalship,  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  troops  was,  in 
no  respect,  inferior  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  same  elements  multiplied  in  any 
ratio,  and  as  well  marshalled,  would,  with  the 
corresponding  disparity  of  force,  have  accom- 
plished a  similar  result.  Such  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  British  oflacers  as  well  as  ourselves. 
During  all  the  previous  Campaigns,  no  opportun- 
ity had  occurred  so  favorable  for  a  trial  of 
strength,  in  which  the  victory  had  not  been 
decidedly  on  their  side,  or  questionably,  at  least, 
on  ours.  Here  there  was  no  room  for  doubt ; 
the  victory  against  great  odds  had  been  faMy 


won  by  us,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  War,  was  it  felt  that  the  esprit  du  corps  of 
real  service  and  real  discipline  had  been  at- 
tained. 

The  Battle  of  Chippewa  was  not  more  remark- 
able as  the  exponent  of  discipline  than  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  in  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  opposing  forces.  They 
greatly  mistake  who  imagine  that  such  encount- 
ers provoke  anything  like  personal  animosity  or 
vindictiveness,  between  the  parties  concerned. 
Quite  the  contrary  I  The  sentiment  excited  in 
every  generous  mind  is  that  of  respect  and  es- 
teem for  a  brave  and  loyal  enemy — the  more 
decided,  as  those  qualities  are  more  distinctly 
characterized  ;  and,  probably,  no  persons  inter- 
ested in  a  state  of  War  are  so  free  from  every 
sentiment  of  personal  hostility  as  the  very  com- 
batants themselves.  The  result  of  this  battle, 
then,  was  to  awaken  a  new  and  far  more  gener- 
ous intimacy  between  the  two  services,  if  not 
between  the  two  Nations,  than  had  ever  existed 
before. 

The  two  days  following  the  battle  were  em- 
ployed in  opening  roads  and  providing  the 
means  for  crossing  the  Chippewa,  above  the  vil- 
lage. The  British  General,  seeing  the  vigor  with 
which  these  works  were  advanced,  in  spite  of 
his  attempts  to  prevent  it,  and  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  in  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  end 
should  be  accomplished,  hastily  broke  up  his 
camp,  on  the  seventh,  and  retreated  down  the 
river.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month.  General 
Brown  moved  forward,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Aimy,  and  occupied  the  camp  on  the  plains 
of  Queenston,  where  I  joined,  on  the  tenth, 
and  where,  on  the  eleventh,  he  was  also  joined 
by  the  Volunteers  having  charge  of  the  baggage 
and  stores  of  the  Aimy,  who  took  post  on 
Queenston-heights. 

The  week  following  my  arrival  in  camp, 
though  not  marked  by  any  movement  of  conse- 
quence, in  the  operations  of  the  Army,  was,  to 
me,  a  period  of  the  deepest  interest.  My  local 
position,  in  the  encampment,  was  designated 
and  occupied,  near  Head-quarters,  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  semi-circle,  on  the  circumference  of 
which  were  posted  thirteen  different  Regiments, 
detachments,  and  Corps.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  transfer,  to  this  peaceful  hour  and  place,  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  military  sights  and 
sounds  which  gave  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
various  guards  mounting ;  the  drills  and  parades ; 
the  regimental  beats  and  bugle-calls,  converging 
from  so  many  different  points,  at  once ;  retreat- 
beating  and  parade,  at  sundown ;  tattoo,  at 
nine  o'clock  ;  and,  above  all,  the  fine  old  spirit- 
stirring  reveille  of  Baron  Steuben,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day.  These  beats  commenced,  generally, 
with  the  Regiment  on  the  extreme  right ;  then 
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the  next;  the  next ;  and  so  on  ;  till  the  whole 
chcumf erence  was  one  grand  chorus  of  the  most 
thrilling  martial  music.  To  some,  perhaps, 
these  sounds  may  be  familiar  ;  and  a  reference  to 
them,  in  a  Lecture,  may  seem  common-place ; 
but  few,  I  presume,  who  hear  me,  can  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  them  in  the  associations  of 
actual  War,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  interest  as  in 
the  case  now  referred  to. 

Occasionally,  the  scene  was  varied  by  occur- 
rences of  a  more  particular  kind.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  a  strong  reconnoitering  party, 
of  several  Regiments,  with  a  detachment  of  Ar- 
tillery, was  seen,  under  arms,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  ;  and,  shortly  after,  moving  off, 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  George.*  A  number  of 
officers  rode  to  the  heights,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
scene  of  action  ;  but,  though  the  smoke  of  the 
Artillery  was  occasionally  visible,  near  Fort 
George,  and  a  heavy  firing  heard,  the  detach- 
ment, itself,  was  hid  by  the  foliage ;  and  we 
were  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
encounter,  until  its  return,  at  evening.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  the  object  of  the  enterprise 
had  been  accomplished,  the  pickets  and  out- 
posts of  the  enemy  having  been  beaten  back, 
and  the  ground  examined  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Fort.  But  the  morrow  had  a  tale 
to  tell.  The  booming  of  minute-guns,  from 
some  battery,  on  the  heights  over  our  heads, 
and  the  close  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  announc- 
ed the  funeral  of  a  General  officer,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Volunteers — General  Swift  of  the  New 
York  Volunteers. 

The  little  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  armed  with  a  part  of 
the  battering-train  of  artillery ;  and  my  own 
attention  was  now  unceasingly  required  in  dis- 
tributing and  training  them  for  their  new  duties. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  the  month, 
with  very  little  intermission,  their  whole  time 
was  employed  in  the  most  laborious  drills  and 
field-exercises,  for  which  I  was  fully  compensat- 
ed when  the  "Marching  Order"  came  out,  on 
the  day  last  mentioned,  in  contemplating  my 
little  Corps,  with  its  long  cavalcade,  armed,  and 
in  complete  oj'der,  the  first  in  readiness  to 
move.f 

•  The  object  of  a  reconnoisance,  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  force,  and  disposition, 
and  intentions,  and  the  local  resources  of  the  countiy. 
This  may  be  accomplished,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  only  one  or  two  individuals. 
But,  at  other  times,  the  object  of  the  reconnoisance  can 
only  be  obtained  by  using  a  heavy  detachment,  like  the 
one  mentioned  above.— ifajor  Douglass. 

t  *'  The  whole  Army  was  put  under  marching  orders, 
"  last  evening,  to  move,  very  early,  this  morning ;  and  the 
••  Bombardiers  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  in  readiness, 


The  Orders  for  marching  came  out  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth,  but  were  counter- 
manded, OQ  the  following  morning.  But,  on 
the  twentieth,  however,  tlie  whole  force  was  in 
motion,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
George ;  and,  at  mid-day,  we  were  in  position 
about  a  mile  from  the  Fort,  having  our  right  on 
the  river,  and  our  left  thrown  back.  The  dis- 
tance was  so  small,  that  our  picket-guards,  on 
the  right,  were  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of 
the  enemy  ;  and,  almost  immediately  after  they 
were  posted,  a  running  fire  commenced,  between 
the  first  two  and  their  opponents,  which  contin- 
ued, without  any  long  interval,  while  we  lay  in 
that  position.* 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  when  this  firing  was 
more  than  ordinarily  brisk,  I  was  invited  by  my 
fi-iend,  Colonel  Wood,  to  join  him,  in  a  personal 
reconnoisance,  towards  the  Fort,  as  a  military 
exercise,  for  my  own  benefit  ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  we 
mounted  and  rode  towards  the  outpost.  We 
passed  down  the  high  road,  leading  to  the  Fort, 
under  cover  of  an  intervening  piece  of  woods, 

•'  being  ready  to  strike  their  tents  before  reveille.  The 
<*  tents  were  struck  about  seven  o'clock,  throughout  the 
»'  camp.  I  had  all  my  drivers  mounted  and  every  man  at 
' '  his  post,  from  that  time  till  near  eleven,  when  an  Order 
"  came  to  re-encamp.  The  marching  order  is  renewed, 
"this  evening;  and  the  same  scene  is  to  be  acted  over 
'*  again,  to-morrow  morning,  only  with  a  different  cataa- 
«' trophe."— iei^er,  by  Lieutenant  Douglass,  dated  July 
Idth,  1814. 

July  2Qth.  "It  is  morning,  and  one  Brigade  has  just 
"  moved  ofE.  It  was  a  glorious  sight.  The  Heavy  Artil- 
*'  lery  will  probably  move  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and, 
"  with  it,  of  course,  my  own  Corps,  and  then  follows  the 
"  remainder  of  the  Army.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  pres- 
"  ent  line  of  march.  It  consists  of  two  very  long  and 
"heavy  eighteen-pounders,  drawn  by  six  horses  each; 
"two  caissons,  drawn  by  four  horses  each;  two  shot- 
"  wagons,  drawn  by  four  horses  each ;  and  two  two-horse 
"  wagons,  loaded  with  implements  and  camp  equipage. 
"  I  have  also  a  good  horse  for  myself." — Letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant Douglass,  July  20,  1814. 

*  In  the  arrangements  of  a  camp,  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
enemy,  small  detachments  of  Infantry  or  Cavalry,  called 
"  Pickets,"  are  thrown  out,  at  various  points,  beyond 
the  line  of  the  camp  sentinels.  These  pickets  are  often 
again  divided  into  small  parties,  which  are  thro\vn  still 
further  forward,  and  wiilch  may  again  be  sub-divided 
into  individual  guards.  In  this  method,  the  whole  range 
of  country,  for  one,  two,  or  three  miles,  in  every  direc- 
tion, may  be  completely  under  the  surveillance  of  a  mili- 
tary encampment.  Desertions  are  prevented ;  the  enemy's 
reconnoitering  parties  are  intercepted;  and,  should  the 
enemy  appear  in  force,  timely  notice  is  given  for  his  prop- 
er reception,  while,  at  the  same  time,  various  annoyances 
may  be  employed  for  his  obstruction.  In  the  case  of  a 
forced  reconnoisance,  a  very  strong  detachment  is  some- 
times required  to  beat  in  these  pickets,  -Major  Douglass. 
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near  which  our  picket  No.  1  was  posted.  As 
we  approached  this,  we  discovered  that  the  firing 
was  chiefly  at  the  second  picket,  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  left ;  and,  crossing  the 
fences,  we  came  out  into  the  open  fields,  in  rear 
of  that  position,  having  no  longer  the  cover  of 
woods  but  the  Fort,  in  full  view,  before  us,  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  field  in 
which  we  were  was  full  of  stumps  and  trunks 
of  ti'ees,  behind  which,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
Fort,  our  picket-guard  was  sheltered  ;  and  the 
next  field,  in  the  direction  of  the  Fort,  of  the 
same  character,  was  similarly  occupied  by  the 
picket  of  the  enemy.  They  were  pretty  close- 
ly engaged,  and,  of  course,  our  appearance, 
on  horseback,  gave  increased  animation  to  the 
fire,  on  both  sides — our  picket  endeavoring  to 
drive  their  opponents  and  divert  their  attention 
from  us ;  while  the  British,  on  their  side,  were 
equally  endeavoring  to  get  the  best  positions 
and  the  best  aim  for  hitting  us.  We,  ourselves, 
kept  apart  and  in  motion,  moving  irregularly, 
with  our  eyes  chiefly  directed  upon  the  Fort ; 
and,  though  the  balls  whistled  around  us,  in 
great  numbers,  it  so  happened,  miraculously,  as 
I  then  thought,  that  neither  of  us  was  hit.* 

•  The  passing  remarks  of  the  lecturer  were,  we  are 
aBsoied,  almost  literally  the  following:  "Perhaps  you 
"  would  like  to  know  how  I  felt  when,  for  the  first  time, 
"  I  heard  the  balls  whistling  about  me.  I  have  no  objec- 
"  tlon  to  telling  you.  I  have  heard  of  a  Spaniard  who 
•'  said  he  never  knew  what  fear  was.  Such  was  not 
"the  case  with  me.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  strong 
' '  etone-waU  between  me  and  the  enemy,  for  I  expected 
•'  to  be  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  I  certainly  did  not 
"want  to  be  either.  When  the  cIobq  twhit  ot  the  balls 
"  was  particularly  sharp  and  spiteful,  I  could  hardly  avoid 
*'  putting  up  my  finger,  with  the  impression  that  the  tip 
*'  of  my  ear,  at  least,  must  have  been  touched. 

*'  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  many  observations 
"  have  convinced  me  how  great  a  mistake  it  is  to  imagine 
"  that  courage,  in  a  high  sense,  consists  merely  in  insensi- 
"  bility  to  danger.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  af- 
"  firm  that  true  courage  may  be  consistent,  not  only  with 
"  the  knowledge,  but  even  with  the  apprehension,  of 
•'  danger.  The  coarage,  so  called,  which  is  utterly  blind 
"  to  danger,  is  of  a  lower  order  of  qualities.  It  is  rather 
"  of  a  character  with  the  courage  of  a  brute  animal,  who 
"  does  not  know  nor  consider  the  extent  of  the  opposition 
"  which  he  shall  meet  with,  and  is,  certainly,  in  this  re- 
"  spect,  insensible  to  fear.  But  I  am  tempted  to  say  that 
"  the  man  who  never  knew  what  fear  was,  could  neither, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  realize  the  greatness  of  courage. 
•'  That  is  true  courage,  which  advances,  in  the  very  face 
"  of  danger,  even  to  the  cannon's  mouth.— not  ignorantly, 
"  but  with  a  fall  view  of  all  the  hazards  and  responsibili- 
"  ties  of  the  position;  not  because  there  is  no  sense  of 
"  peril,  but  because  all  individual  and  personal  consider- 
"  atloni  are  thrown  aside,  for  the  higher  claims  of  a  man- 
••  ly  reiponeibility  in  the  path  of  duty,  where  only  true 
"  honor  lies." 


My  attention  was  presently  diverted  by  my 
companion  calling  to  me,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
to  "  Keep  hack  .f''  as  they  were  manceuvering  a 
gun  upon  us.  *'  Don't  let  them  take  us  in  range," 
he  said;  and,  raising  my  eyes  to  the  Fort,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  preparing  to  fire. 
They  did  not  do  so,  however,  probably  think- 
ing it  not  worth  while  to  waste  a  shot  upon 
either  of  us,  singly ;  and,  after  a  few  moments 
further  delay,  we  returned  to  picket  No.  1. 
Here,  it  was  our  intention  to  reconnoitre  through 
the  woods  ;  and  a  couple  of  videttes  having 
crept  cautiously  forward,  with  guns  cocked,  to 
see  that  no  lurking  foe  was  secreted  in  the 
bushes,  we  were  enabled  to  penetrate  nearly 
through  the  coppice.  We  then  betook  ourselves 
to  the  trees,  climbing  till  we  could  just  see  the 
Fort,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  hundred 
yards,  over  the  foliage ;  and,  having  completed 
our  observations,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  with- 
out interruption,  we  returned  quietly  to  camp. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  to  reconnoitre  us,  from 
the  tops  of  a  small  schooner  which  stood  a  little 
way  up  the  river,  for  that  purpose.  A  battery 
being  formed  to  open  upon  them,  and  a  fire 
kindled  for  heating  shot  in  rear,  they  became 
alarmed  and  immediately  dropped  down  again 
to  their  ordinary  anchorage.  A  slight  alarm, 
raised  on  one  of  the  pickets,  on  the  following 
morning,  brought  us  to  our  feet  in  apprehension 
of  an  attack.  It  amounted  to  nothing,  in  fact ; 
but,  as  it  was  near  daylight,  when  it  occurred, 
we  continued  under  arms  till  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  we 
broke  up  our  camp,  at  Fort  George,  and  moved 
back  again  to  Queenston  ;  occupying  the  heights, 
this  time,  with  the  village  of  Queenston,  on  the 
plain,  below,  as  an  outpost.  My  own  particular 
position,  in  this  case,  was  on  the  brow  ot  the 
hill,  precisely  at  the  spot  since  occupied  by 
Brock's  monument ;  and,  here,  as  the  view  was 
very  commanding,  the  Staff-officers,  particularly 
the  two  Colonels  of  Engineers,  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  their  rendezvous  and  employing  much 
of  their  time,  during  our  continuance  at  that 
place,  in  sweeping  the  horizon  of  the  lake  with 
their  glasses.  It  was  the  expectation  that  the  fleet 
might  make  its  appearance,  and  bring  with  it  an 
additional  supply  of  battering-guns  and  other 
ammunitions,  for  the  attack  of  the  Forts  or, 
possibly,  the  plan  of  a  combined  attack  upon 
Kingston,  for  which  the  time  appeared  not  un- 
favorable. 

I  allude  to  this  expectation,  on  our  part,  as  a 
fact,  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Cam- 
paign, and  far  from  intending  any  reflection  as 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  built  or  the 
circumstances  which  prevented  its  being  realized. 
No  two  Commanders,  during  the  War,  establish- 
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ed  higher  claims  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
their  country,  than  Commodore  Chauncey  and 
General  Brown  ;  for  no  two  men,  within  the 
'CU-cle  of  my  own  personal  intercourse,  had  I 
a  more  entire  esteem  and  regard,  while  living,  or 
to  their  memories  a  more  profound  respect,  when 
dead.  They  differed  in  their  views  of  this  co- 
operation ;  and  who  will  doubt  that,  in  so 
doing,  loth  of  them  were  guided  by  pure  and 
patriotic  motives  ?  Tliey,  at  least,  entertained  no 
such  doubt ;  and,  though  a  temporary  cloud  did 
come  over  their  intercourse,  at  the  time,  it  was 
dissipated,  immediately  after  the  War,  and 
they  continued  in  uninterrupted  intimacy  and 
friendship,  as  long  as  they  both  lived. 

We  remained  in  our  position,  on  Queenston- 
heights,  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
at  which  time  the  expectation  of  the  fleet  and 
every  mode  of  co-operation,  in  that  quarter,  was 
given  up.  In  a  conversation,  on  the  preceding 
morning,  I  was  apprised  that  the  plan  of  our 
future  operations  was  about  to  be  changed  ; 
the  attack  upon  Port  Niagara  and  Fort  George 
to  be  abandoned,  for  the  present ;  and  an  attempt 
made  to  intercept  the  enemy's  line  of  communi- 
cation, round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  an 
attack  upon  Burlington-heights :  which,  if  once 
occupied  by  us,  and  the  Lake  also  in  our  posses- 
sion, would  isolate  General  Riall's  Army,  with 
the  forts,  and  place  them,  virtually,  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  execution  of  this  plan,  with  due 
caution  and  effect,  made  it  necessary  for  a  better 
connection  with  our  depot  at  Buffalo,  to  fall 
back,  temporarily,  from  Queenston-h eights  to 
Chippewa  ;  and  this  movement  was  accordingly 
made,  on  the  twenty -fourth,  and  the  ground  oc- 
cupied, on  the  South  side  of  the  Chippewa, 
fronting  northward,  with  the  village  m  ad- 
vance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  Battle  of  Lundy's-lane 
intervened,  and  gave  a  new  relation  to  all  our 
affairs.  After  the  Battle  of  Chippewa,  and 
during  the  time  we  had  been  manoeuvering  on 
Fort  George,  General  Riall  had  retired,  up  the 
lake,  in  the  direction  of  Burlington-heights  and, 
there,  intrenched  himself,  at  Twelve -mile- creek  ; 
but  having  recently  received  reinforcements,  and 
learning,  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  that  a  large 
addition  to  his  force  was  at  hand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  he  ad- 
vanced from  his  secure  position,  and  began, 
again,  to  hover  in  our  neighborhood  ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  in  the  morning,  one  of  his  advanc- 
ed parties  was  discovered  by  our  picket-guard, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day — a  fine 
July  day,  not  excessively  hot — between  five  and 
six  o'clock.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  had  just 
been   dismissed  from   drill.     My  attention  was 


called  to  a  column,  in  the  act  of  moving  out 
from  the  encampment  of  the  First  Brigade. 
My  own  encampment  was  on  the  bank  of  Chip- 
pewa-creek,  at  the  South  end  of  the  bridge, 
between  the  high-road  and  the  river.  As  the 
column  approached  the  bridge,  my  good  friend, 
Colonel  Wood,  rode  up  to  me,  with  a  counten- 
ance of  unusual  animation,  and  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  its  object.  "The  Brit- 
"  ish,"  he  said,  "  are  understood  to  be  crossing 
"the  Niagara,  at  Queenston,  and  threatening 
"a  dash  up  the  river,  on  that  side.  They  are 
"also  in  movement,  on  this  side.  We  wish  to 
"  find  out  what  their  dispositions  are  ;  and  the 
"  detachment  before  us,  under  the  command  of 
"  General  Scott,  is  ordered  to  make  a  reconnois- 
"  ance  and  create  a  diversion,  should  circum- 
"  stances  require  ;  and,  if  we  meet  the  enemy, 
"we  shall  probably  feel  his  pulse."  "May  I 
"go  with  you?"  said  L  "If  McRee  will  let 
"  you,"  he  replied.  Having  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Chief  Engineer,  I  mounted  ;  and, 
joining  him,  we  rode  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  vanguard. 

We  had  proceeded  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
distance  from  Chippewa  to  the  Falls  without 
any  particular  incident,  when,  in  passmg  round 
a  small  coppice  of  woods,  we  came  in  sight  of 
an  old  dwelling-house,  the  residence  of  Mi's. 
Wilson.  There  was  a  number  of  Cavalry-horees, 
in  the  yard,  caparisoned  and  bolstered,  with 
one  or  two  mounted  Dragoons  attending  ;  and, 
almost  at  the  instant  our  eyes  fell  upon  them, 
eight  or  ten  British  officers  stepped,  hastily, 
from  the  house  and  mounted  their  horses. 
Some  of  them  rode  away  briskly  ;  but  three  or 
four,  after  mounting,  faced  towards  us,  and 
surveyed  us  with  their  glasses.  An  elderly  ofli- 
cer,  of  dignified  and  commanding  mien,  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  companions,  and  coolly 
inspected  the  head  of  our  column,  as  it  came  in 
sight.  They  waited  until  we  had  approached 
within  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards ; 
and  then  retreated,  slowly,  with  their  glasses 
scarcely  withdrawn,  until  the  leading  officer, 
closing  his  glass,  waived,  with  his  hand,  a  mili- 
tary salute,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  us, 
as  they  all  wheeled  and  rode  swiftly  away. 

During  this  time,  bugle  signals  were  passed, 
hurriedly,  in  various  directions,  through  and 
beyond  the  woods,  to  the  distance,  apparently, 
of  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  house.  Colonel 
Wood  and  myself  being  a  little  in  advance, 
were  first  met,  at  the  door,  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  exclaimed,  with  well-affected  concern, 
"  Oh,  Sirs  !  if  you  had  only  come  a  little  sooner 
"  you  would  have  caught  them  all."  "Where 
"are  they,  and  how  many?"  we  asked.  "It 
"isGenei-al  Riall,"  she  said,  "  with  eight  hun- 
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"  drecl  Regulars,  three  hundred  Militia  and 
•'Indians,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery."  General 
Scott  then  rode  up,  with  his  Staff,  and,  dis- 
mounting, the  group  of  officers  entered  the 
house  and  closely  interrogated  the  woman. 
When  she  had  given  all  the  information  which 
could  be  elicited,  the  eye  of  the  General  ran 
round  the  circle  until  it  rested  upon  the  person 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  youthful  officer  present. 
' '  Would  you  be  willing  to  return  to  camp,  Sir  ?" 
said  he.  Not  aware  of  the  purport  of  these 
words,  and  doubtful,  in  my  inexperience, 
whether  or  no  the  General  wished  to  test  my  dis- 
position to  sustain  the  hazard  of  a  conflict,  I 
remained  silent.  Colonel  Wood,  however,  no- 
ticed my  embarrassment,  and  immediately  re- 
lieved me,  by  introducing  me  and  saying, 
"  Lieutenant  Douglass  will,  no  doubt,  be  happy 
"  to  bear  your  commands  to  General  Brown." 
"Very  well,  Mr.  Douglass,  return,  immediately, 
' '  to  camp,  and  tell  General  Brown  that  I  have 
'*  met  with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  under 
"General  Riall,  numbeiing  eight  hundred  Reg- 
"  ulars,  thi-ee  hundred  Militia  and  Indians,  and 
"two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  shall  engage  it,  in 
"battle."  I  mounted  and  rode  off;  but, 
before  I  turned  the  angle  of  the  road,  the 
troops  were  already  beating  down  the  fences 
and  preparing  for  action. 

As  I  spurred  my  weaned  and  foaming  horse, 
over  the  bridge,  at  Chippewa,  I  heai'd  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  first  firing  ;  and,  upon  enter- 
ing the  camp,  I  found  myself  the  object  of  gen- 
eral and  anxious  attention.  Riding,  directly, 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
I  soon  perceived  General  Brown  and  Colonel 
McRee  listening  to  the  reports,  with  very 
earnest  attention.  The  General  led  the  way 
to  his  marque,  without  a  word  ;  tJien  turn- 
ing—" Well,  Sir?''  "I  left  General  Scott  at 
"  Mrs.  Wilson's.  He  desired  me  to  say  that  he 
"  has  met  with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
"  under  General  Riall,  numbering  eight  hundred 
"Regulars,  three  hundred  Militia  and  Indians, 
"  and  two  pieces  of  artillery."  "  And  thisfir- 
''ingV  interposed  the  General.  "General 
"  Scott  said  that  he  should  immediately  engage 
"  with  the  enemy,"  I  replied.  After  a  few  words 
and  comments,  with  Colonel  McRee,  Generals 
Ripley  and  Porter  were  instantly  ordered  to  ad- 
vance and  support  General  Scott.  Colonel 
McRee  directed  me  to  return  to  the  field,  obsrev- 
ing  that  he  would  soon  follow  me  ;  and,  in  this 
expectation,  I  resolved  to  put  myself  on  the  qui 
vive  for  him,  there. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  a  quarter  past  eight, 
for  it  was  quite  dark,  when  I  approached  the 
field  of  battle,  on  my  return  from  camp.  A 
Uttle  beyond  Mrs.  Wilson's  house — which  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  for  the  accommodation  of 


wounded  men — I  found  the  road  diverging 
strongly  to  the  left,  through  a  piece  of  woods, 
after  passing  which,  it  again  inclined  to  the 
right ;  but,  directly  forward,  in  front  of  the 
opening,  there  could  be  traced  the  dim  outline 
of  a  hill,  occupied  by  a  battery  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  in  full  play.  It  was  very  easy  to  see 
that  there  were  more  than  two  pieces.  Several 
of  the  shots  raked  through  the  opening  of  the 
road.  They  appeared,  generally,  to  pass  over 
my  head ;  but,  occasionally,  the  limbs  of  trees 
were  cut  off  by  them,  and  dropped  in  the  way. 
Here  and  there,  I  met  parties  returning  with 
wounded  men.  Arriving  at  the  open  ground,  I 
discovered  the  principal  part  of  General  Scott's 
Brigade,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  actively  engag- 
ed with  what  appeared  to  be  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  I  accordingly  turned  and  rode 
down,  in  rear  of  the  line,  in  that  direction, 
nearly  to  its  left ;  but,  not  perceiving  the  officers 
I  was  in  quest  of,  and  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  some  movements  on  the  extreme  right, 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed,  I  turned  and 
rode,  m  that  direction,  in  expectation  of  finding 
them,  there.  As  I  reached  the  road,  however, 
one  of  General  Brown's  Aids  met  me,  in  quest 
of  General  Scott ;  and,  soon  after,  Colonel 
McRee  came  up,  riding  alone,  at  speed,  and  it 
was  understood  that  General  Brown  and  his 
Staff  were  not  far  behind. 

"Come,"  said  the  Colonel,  "let  us  see  what 
"these  fellows  are  doing;"  and,  instead  of 
riding  down  to  the  left,  where  the  Infantry  of 
the  line  were  chiefly  engaged,  he  spurred  for- 
ward towards  the  British  battery,  to  reconnoitre 
the  field.  It  was  now  quite  dark  ;  but  the  firing 
of  musketry  indicated,  plainly  enough,  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  lines  engaged ;  and, 
having  examined  these,  with  great  animation, 
he  drew  up,  at  last,  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on 
which  the  battery  was  posted.  After  contem- 
plating it,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  raising  his  hand,  he  said,  with  his  peculiar 
emphasis,  "  That  hill  is  the  key  of  the  position, 
"  and  must  be  taken  ;"  and  immediately  led  the 
way,  to  meet  General  Brown. 

The  General  was  already  near  at  hand,  and 
rode  to  the  field,  in  company  with  the  Chief 
Engineer,  who  expressed  his  opinion  to  him,  in 
the  same  terms  as  to  me,  and  entered  somewhat 
more  fully  into  the  explanation  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  Colonel  Wood  joined  them,  and 
informed  me,  a  few  minutes  after,  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  detach  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment,  under  its  gallant  Colonel,  Miller,  to 
storm  the  height. 

I  am  particular  to  mention  all  these  circum- 
stances, because  the  question  has  been  mooted  as 
to  who  originated  the  charge  upon  the  British 
battery,    at  Lundy's-lane  ;    and    particular   at- 
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tempts  have  been  made  to  attribute  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  movement  to  General  Ripley.  It 
is,  in  my  view,  a  suboixlinate  question,  alto- 
gether ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  it  was  first  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  the  Commander-in-chief  by  Colonel 
McRee.  The  storming  of  the  height  had  been 
fully  discussed  and  arranged  before  General 
Ripley  arrived.  It  was  probably  ten  minutes 
after  all  this,  before  the  head  of  the  Second, 
(General  Ripley's)  Brigade  arrived,  through  the 
opening  of  the  woods,  on  the  scene  of  action  ; 
and  the  order  being  then  taken,  the  Twenty -first 
immediately  took  up  its  position  for  storming 
the  height.  * 

And  now  a  word  for  the  Twenty-first  and  its 
Colonel,  Miller.  Colonel  Miller — now  the  ven- 
erable General  James  Miller,  for  I  am  happy  to 
say  his  life  is  still  spared  to  us — was  a  rare  union 
of  personal  excellency  of  character  with  a 
strength  and  firmness  of  mind  and  body,  sel- 
dom surpassed  even  in  his  own  Granite  State. 
He  had  been  long  in  service,  having  joined  the 
Army  with  the  old  Fourth  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Boyd,  and  had  been  seasoned  in  every 
Campaign,  from  Tippecanoe,  downwards.  His 
Regiment  was  somewhat  of  the  same  character 
with  himself ;  raised,  chiefly,  in  his  native  State, 
and  devotedly  attached  to  him  ;  and  in  a  fine 


*  From  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter  from  the  author  to 
the  late  Hon.  John  Armetrong :  "It  will  perhaps  appear 
"  strange  to  you  that  a  statement  bearing,  as  you  will 
"  perceive,  in  many  of  its  particulars,  upon  some  of  the 
"  questions  touching  that  battle — by  which  the  service 
*•  and  the  community  were  so  much  excited,  in  the  year 
"  1915— should  have  escaped  all  the  investigations  of  that 
**  period  and  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  communicated  as 
"  matter  of  history.  I  will,  however,  explain  this  circum- 
"  stance.  I  was  probably  the  youngest  officer  in  service, 
' '  if  not  in  age,  in  the  Battle  of  Bridgewater ;  and,  feeling 
•'  my  position  to  be  that  of  a  pupil,  it  did  not  occur  to 
"  me  that  anything  which  was  seen  or  heard  by  me,  in 
"  that  battle,  was  equally,  if  not  better,  known  to  my 
"  superiors  in  rank. 

"  It  happened,  moreover,  that  the  particular  agency  as- 
"  signed  to  me,  at  the  eve  of  the  battle,  was  not  stated  in 
"  the  Official  Reports,  either  of  General  Scott  or  of  Gen- 
"  eral  Brown.  Colonel  Jones  was  named  as  the  officer  by 
"  whom  the  first  intelligence  from  the  field  was  brought 
'*  to  the  latter;  and,  my  name  not  being  mentioned,  I  was 
"  never  called  upon  as  a  witness.  The  omission,  if  it  de- 
"  serves  to  be  called  by  so  serious  a  name,  was  not,  at  the 
"  time,  considered  as  of  any  importance.  Before  it  was 
"  known,  the  Campaign  had  already  famished  occasions 
"of  higher  consideration  to  myself,  personally;  and  no 
"  motive  then  existed  for  calling  the  attention  of  those 
"  esteemed  commanders  to  it.  After  the  controversies  to 
"  which  I  have  alluded,  I  regretted  not  having  done  so ; 
"  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  be  of  use  ;  and  the  subject 
"  was  again  suffered  to  sleep." 


state  of  discipline.  A  better  selection,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  made,  for  the  arduous 
duty  of  storming  the  British  battery. 

The  reply  made  by  him,  when  it  was  proposed, 
was  quite  characteristic.  "Colonel  Miller," 
said  the  officer,  "will  you  please  to  form  up 
" your  Regiment  and  storm  that  height?"  He 
raised  his  herculean  form  and  fixed  his  eye,  for 
an  instant,  intently  upon  the  battery  :  then  turn- 
ing his  bit  of  tobacco,  with  great  sang-froid,  he 
replied,  with  a  significant  nod,  "I'll  try,  Sir! 
"Attention — the  Twenty-first !"  and,  immediate- 
ly, led  away  this  Regiment  in  the  direction  requir- 
ed.* The  other  Regiments  of  the  Second  Brigade 
filed  along  the  road  and  halted,  as  a  right  wing 
to  General  Scott's  Brigade ;  and,  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  group  of  officers,  with  whom  I  was, 
moved,  also,  to  avoid  being  brought  in  range 
when  the  assault  upon  the  battery  should  take 
effect.  Meantime,  the  Twenty- first  was  mored 
ferward,  silently  and  cautiously,  but  in  perfect 
order,  to  a  fence  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  about 
forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  battery,  behind 
which  it  drew  up,  in  line  ;  and,  after  pouring 
one  well-directed  volley  into  the  battery,  they 
pushed  the  fence  flat  before  them,  and  rushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  whole  was  the 
work  of  an  instant ;  the  hill  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  in  almost  as  little  time  as 
I  have  been  narrating  it,  and  the  battery  was 
ours. 

Our  troops  then  moved  forward,  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  formed,  in  Order  of  Battle,  on 
precisely  the  ground  occupied  by  the  British,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  only  fronting 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  having  the  captured 
battery  in  rear.  This  formation  was  completed 
a  little  after,  perhaps  half -past,  ten.  A  new 
moon,  which  had  given  a  little  light,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  had  now  gone  down  ; 
and  it  was  quite  dark.  Indeed,  we  had,  at  no 
time,  after  my  return  from  camp,  light  enough 
to  see  the  face  of  our  enemy  ;  but  it  was  very 
evident,  from  his  fires,  that  he  was  vastly  more 
numerous  than  had  been  represented  to  us,  by 
Mrs.  Wilson  ;  and  this  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
count for,  presently,  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
own  Official  Report.  For  the  present,  it  was 
sufficient  for  us,  that,  whatever  his  numbers 
were,  we  had  gained  possession  of  his  ground  ; 
and,  although  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  should  long  enjoy  it,  without  opposi- 
tion, the  successful  issue  of  the  battle,  thus  far, 
gave  great  animation  and  confidence  to  the 
troops  ;  and  enabled  them  to  prepare,  with  cool- 


*  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Miller,  himself,  first  advanced, 
cautiously,  up  the  hill,  alone,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground ; 
and,  then,  returning,  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  his 
Regiment.— i/ayar  Douglass. 
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ness  and  determinatiou,  for  the  terrible  conflict 
that  awaited  them. 

They  were  yet  but  imperfectly  formed,  on 
theii-  new  ground,  when  the  enemy  re-appeared, 
in  great  force,  as  the  assailant ;  and,  after  a 
few  sharp  vollies,  given  and  received,  the  two 
lines  closed  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
bayonet. 

The  bayonet,  you  can  well  conceive,  is  a 
potent  weapon,  on  the  side  of  high  discipline 
and  strong  nerves,  and,  especially,  when  united 
with  the  characteristic  determination  of  the 
British  soldier.  The  charge  of  bayonet  is  not 
often  used,  except  as  a  last  resort ;  and  then 
seldom  goes  beyond  the  mere  crossing  of  the 
weapons — one  or  the  other  party  then  breaks  or 
retires.  But  it  was  not  so,  in  this  instance.  It 
was  maintained,  on  both  sides,  with  an  obstinacy 
of  which  the  history  of  war  furnishes  few  ex- 
amples ;  and,  finally,  resulted  in  the  second 
repulse  of  the  enerny .  A  succession  of  similar 
charges — sometimes  repelled  by  counter  attacks, 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  assailing  party,  and 
sometimes  by  the  fire  of  musketry,  in  front,  in 
volleys  perfectly  deafening — were  continued,  in 
rapid  succession,  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the 
same  result;  until  the  enemy,  having  suffered 
very  severely,  and  wearied  with  the  obstinacy 
of  the  combat  and  hopeless  of  success,  ab- 
stained from  further  attacks,  and  left  us  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  field. 

In  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  wounds 
received  by  General  Brown  and  General  Scott, 
the  command  had  devolved  upon  General  Rip- 
ley, who,  after  the  termination  of  the  battle, 
retained  quiet  possession  of  the  field,  for  about 
an  horn- ;  and  then  retired,  without  the  slightest 
molestation,  to  the  encampment.  In  one  partic- 
ular only  was  this  movement  to  be  regretted. 
We  had  not  brought  off  the  captured  artillery  ; 
and,  upon  this  ground  alone,   can  our 


nist,  with  any  plausibility,  dispute  with  us  the 
palm  of   this  victory. 

About  the  time  of  the  enemy's  second  attempt 
to  disposess  us  of  our  position,  I  had  been  di- 
rected to  return  to  camp  and  prepare  my  com- 
mand for  action,  in  case  they  should  be  requii*ed 
on  the  following  day.  Before  leaving  the 
height,  I  rode  around,  for  the  second  or  third 
time,  among  those  pieces,  to  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  and  handling  them.  They  were 
eight  in  number — brass  guns,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful model,  of  different  calibres,  from  six  to 
twenty-four  pounders.  Not  the  slightest  appre- 
hension came  over  my  mind  that  I  should  not,  on 
the  following  morning,  see  them  all  drawn  up, 
on  the  Camp  Parade,  at  Chippewa ;  and,  even 
with  this  assurance,  I  parted  from  them  not  with 
out  some  reluctance.  What,  then,  think  ye, 
was   the  bitterness  of    my  disappointment  and 


regret,  when  I  found,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  that  the  guns  had  been  left  on  the 
field.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  In  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  strife,  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  providing  means  for  getting  off 
or  destroying  this  artillery ;  and  the  omission 
was  unfortunately  not  discovered  until  it  became 
too  late  to  remedy  it. 

Irrespective  of  this  circumstance,  however,  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  battle  was  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  and  glorious  to  the  American 
arms.  It  had  been  sustained  by  about  five  hours 
hard  fighting,  and  against  what  disparity  let  us 
now  examine  by  a  reference  to  the  British  of- 
ficial account.  It  appears  that,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  commencing  the  action,  General 
Riall,  whose  force  may  have  been  previously  not 
far  from  that  stated  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  had  been 
joined  by  Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  with 
an  addition  of  about  one  thousand  veteran 
troops,  making,  with  RialFs  force,  an  aggregate 
of  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  Regulars,  be- 
sides three  or  four  hundred  Militia  and  In- 
dians, which  are  known  to  have  been  in  this 
part  of  the  battle  ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  the 
field,  on  the  British  side,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  until  about  nine  o'clock.  On  our 
side,  during  the  same  time,  it  was  contested  by 
General  Scott's  Brigade  only,  with  a  small 
detachment  of  Artillery,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  say  nine  hundred, 
effective  men.  About  nine  o'clock,  both  armies 
were  simultaneously  reinforced — ours,  by  the 
Brigade  of  General  Ripley,  a  part  of  Porter's 
Volunteers,  and  some  Artillery,  in  all  about  thu-- 
teen  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  enemy  by  the 
One  hundred  and  third  and  One  hundred  and 
fourth  Regiments,  with  the  balance  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  amounting,  by  the  statement  of  General 
Drummond,  to  about  fourteen  hundred  Regulars, 
in  all — and,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  the 
state  of  the  field,  including  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  previous  fighting,  was  then  a 
little  less  than  four  thousand,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  against,  at  the  utmost,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred,  on  our  side  ;  and  such  it 
continued  to  be,  through  all  the  subsequent 
strife,  to  the  end  of  the  battle. 

Again  ;  as  to  the  character  of  the  troops  and 
the  nature  of  the  position  occupied  by  them. 
Three  of  the  British  Regiments  had  been  detailed 
from  the  Peninsular  Army  ;  and  the  others  wore, 
probably,  not  surpassed,  in  discipline,  by  any 
troops  of  the  British  service.  Being  previously 
on  the  ground,  they  were  enabled  to  select  their 
own  position,  and  secure  to  themselves  every 
local  advantage  ;  and  it  was  in  the  position  thus 
chosen  and  occupied,  that  we  attacked  them. 
Yet,  under  all  these  circumstances—superiority 
of  numbers  and  position,  veteran  service,  expe- 
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rience,  discipline,  and  espjHt  de  corps — bis  left 
wing  was  driven  back,  with  great  loss,  at  the 
first  onset ;  his  right  wing  only  for  a  time  saved 
from  the  same  fate,  by  the  commanding  influ- 
ence of  his  battery  and  the  strong  position  of 
his  light  troops,  in  the  woods.  Finally,  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  battle,  his  battery,  the  key 
of  his  position,  was  stormed  and  taken ;  his 
whole  re-inforced  line  driven  back  ;  his  own  po- 
sition occupied  and  held  by  us,  in  spite  of  the 
most  determined  efforts  to  retake  it ;  and  still 
held  in  undisputed  possession,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  after  those  efforts  had  ceased.  Will  any 
one  say  that  this  was  not  a  victory  ? 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  is  true,  we 
lost  sight  of  the  captured  '  artillery  ;  but  that 
event  can,  in  no  degree,  affect  the  historic  reality 
of  the  enemy's  complete  repulse.  It  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  battle  was  fought  and  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  fight.  The  guns  would 
have  been  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  result ; 
but  they  are  not  the  only  evidence.  The  facts, 
as  I  have  stated  them,  are  corroborated  by 
abundant  testimony ;  and  the  absence  of  these 
trophies  no  more  invalidates  such  testimony, 
than  the  absence  of  an  incidental  memorandum 
would  impair  the  validity  of  a  contract  or  a  title 
similarly  avouched.* 


*  The  following  correspodence  will  not  be  without  in- 
tereBt  in  this  connection.  It  is  referred  to,  in  a  marginal 
note  of  the  lecturer,  and  is  well  authenticated : 

"  Head  Qctabtbbs  BtrPFiLLO, 
"  July  29, 1816. 
*'  To  Bbig'e  Gbn  Poktbb  & 
"  Bbiq'b  Gbn  Millbb, 

"  Gbntlbmbn: 

"  Not  a  doubt  existing  on  my 
"  mind  that  the  Enemy  were  defeated  and  driven  from 
**  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  25th  July  last,  near  the  Palls 
"  of  Niagara,  leaving  us  in  peaceable  possession  of  all  his 
*'  Artillery,  I  have,  on  all  occasions,  so  stated. 

"  Learning  that  some  diversity  of  opinion  has  appeared 
*'  upon  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  Army,  I  have  to 
"  request  of  yon.  Gentlemen,  to  state  your  views  regarding 
"  it.  You  remained  on  the  Field  after  I  had  left  it,  and 
"  know  if  the  Enemy  did  or  did  not  appear  when  our 
"  Army  marched  off,  or  if  a  gun  was  fired,  for  a  consider- 
"  able  time  before  the  Army  moved,  upon  its  taking  up 
*'  the  line  of  March,  or  on  its  way  to  Camp. 

"  I  do  not  enquire  of  you  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
"  day,  or  which  of  the  Corps  particularly  diBtinguished 
"  themselves.  But  I  call  upon  you  to  vindicate  the  fair 
"  and  honest  fame  of  the  Army  which  has  done  so  much 
"  to  exalt  our  National  character.  Do  not  permit  its  rep- 
"  utation  to  be  tarnished  by  the  faults  or  follies  of  its 
*'  Commanders.  The  victory  was  achieved  by  Americans 
♦'  over  the  best  troops  of  Britain ;  and  the  fact  being  es- 
'•*  tabllfihed  is  all  that  concerns  the  honor  of  the  country  or 
^'  the  glory  of  her  arms. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  JjLO.  Beown." 


The  British  commander,  m  accounting  for  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  conflict,  quoted  the 
force  opposed  to  him  at  five  thousand  men,  and 
gave  us  credit  for  a  more  than  ordioary  share  of 
gallantry,  on  that  estimate.  "It  cannot  escape 
"observation,"  says  the  annalist  of  JDodsley's 
Annual  Register^  in  speaking  of  this  battle, 
''that,  although  British  valour  and  discipline 
"were  ?^naZ^y  triumphant,  the  improvement  of 
"the  American  troops,  in  these  qualities,  was 
' '  eminently  conspicuous. "  Such  is  the  language 
of  British  historians,  on  the  supposition  that 
our  force  was  five  thousand  strong.  What 
should  be  the  language  of  impartial  history, 
when  it  is  verified  that  we  were,  in  fact,  less 


"  BuTFALO,  29th  July,  181B. 
"Sib: 

"In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  we  have  no 
"  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  character  of 
"  every  incident  attending  the  battle  of  Niagara  Falls, 
"  and  particularly  the  mode  of  its  termination,  exhibits 
"  clear  and  unequivocal  evidence  that  it  resulted  in  a  de- 
"  cided  victory  on  the  part  of  the  American  Army. 

"We  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  a  commanding 
'*  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  open  and  extensive  fields, 
'•  without  any  woods,  ravines,  or  other  cover  sufllciently 
"  near  to  favour  an  attack,  and  supported  by  a  Battery  of 
"9  pieces  of  field  ordnance.  From  this  position  they 
'•  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  Bayonet,  vrith  the  loss 
"  of  all  his  Artillery.  After  our  Army  had  possessed  itself 
"  of  their  position  and  Artillery,  the  Enemy  received  rein- 
"  Eorcements,  and  made  not  less  than  three  deliberate, 
"  well-arranged,  and  desperate  charges  to  regain  them ;  in 
••  each  of  which  he  was  driven  back  in  confusion,  vrith  the 
"  loss  of  many  prisoners;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
"  and  the  surrounding  woods  did  not  permit  our  Army  to 
"  avail  itself,  as  it  might,  under  other  circumstances,  of 
' '  these  repeated  successes.  The  Battle  commenced  a 
"little  before  sunset  and  terminated  a  little  before  or 
"  near  eleven  o'clock.  After  the  Enemy  appeared,  the  last 
"  time,  they  exhibited  evidences  of  great  confusion  by 
"distant  scattering  tiring  in  the  woods;  and  our  Troops 
"  were  drawn  up,  in  great  order,  on  the  field  of  Battle, 
"  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  whole 
"  of  our  own  and  the  Enemy's  Artillery  in  the  centre. 

"  In  this  situation  we  remained  for  more  than  an  hour, 
"  and  in  our  opinion  the  Troops  were  in  a  condition  to  act 
"  with  more  decisive  effect  than  at  any  former  period  of 
"  the  contest.  During  this  Interval,  we  do  not  recollect  to 
"  have  heard  a  gun,  or  seen  any  other  indication  of  the 
"  Enemy  being  near  us;  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  Army 
"  retired  slowly  to  camp,  without  any  molestation  by,  or 
"  the  appearance  of,  a  foe.  We  left  on  the  field  the  En,- 
"  emy's  Artillery  and  other  trophies  of  Victory,  which 
"  were,  at  the  time  of  our  leaving  it,  nnd  had  been  for  a 
"  long  time  before,  in  our  undisputed  possession. 

"  We  are.  Sir,  very  respectfully 
"  Your  obt  Servants 

"  Pbteb  B.  Pobtib. 
"  JjlMes  Millie. 
"  To  Maj  Qen'l  Bbown." 
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tbau  half  that  number  ?  Aud  yet  there  have 
uot  been  wanting  Americans! — shall  I  not  say 
recreant  AmencAQs'i — who,  for  the  gratification 
of  their  personal  malevolence,  have  defamed 
and  disparaged  this  battle,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. 

"  The  darkness  of  the  night,  during  this  ex- 
"traordinary  conflict,"  I  quote,  in  part,  the 
language  of  General  Drummond,  "occasioned 
' '  several  uncommon  incidents — gunners'  imple- 
"ments  and  accoutrements  were  interchanged; 
"British  guns  limbered  up  on  American  limb- 
"  ers,  aud  vice  versa."  Corps  sometimes  inter- 
mingled friends  and  enemies,  in  the  strangest 
confusion.  In  one  instance,  a  line  was  seen 
forming  up,  in  order  of  battle,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  our  own  Regiments ;  and  an  American 
Staff-officer,  riding  close  up,  inquired  "  What 
"Regiment  is  that?"  "The  Royal  Scots, 
"Sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  It  was  by  an 
error  similar  to  this,  that  General  Riall  and  his 
whole  Staff  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment.* 

A  few  minutes  before  Miller's  attack  upon 
the  British  battery,  I  was  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  Staff-officers,  in  the  road,  near 
his  right  flank,  waiting  the  result.  We  were 
nearly  in  the  position  which  had  been  occupied, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  by  the  British 
Forty-first.  A  non-commissioned  officer,  whose 
badges  and  uniform  I  could  not,  of  course,  see, 
approached  me,  and  with  the  appropriate  salute, 
recovering  his  musket,  said:  " Lieutenant-col- 
' '  onel  Gordon  begs  to  have  the  three  hundred 
"men,  who  are  stationed  in  the  lane,  below, 
"sent  to  him,  as  quick  as  possible,  for  he  is 
"very  much  pressed."  He  was  beyond  arms- 
length,  and  I  affected  not  to  hear  him  distinctly ; 


•  General  Eiall,  with  his  Staff,  was  captured  by  one  of 
Major  Jessup'B  flanking  parties,  under  Captain  Ketchum. 

It  ia  said  that  an  Aid  of  General  Riall,  mistaking  the 
Company  for  British  soldiery,  and  observing  that  they  ob- 
structed the  way,  called  out,  "  Make  room  there,  men,  for 
"  General  Riall."  At  which  Captain  Ketchum,  seeing  a 
party  follow  the  officer,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  horse 
lengths,  promptly  responded,  "  Aye,  Aye,  Sir;  "  and  suf- 
fered the  Aid  to  ride  quietly  on.  As  the  General,  with  his 
Staff,  approached,  they  found  the  passage  intercepted  by 
an  armed  force,  which  closed  instantly  upon  them,  with 
fixed  bayonets ;  their  bridles  were  seized ;  and  they  were 
politely  requested  to  dismount.  "  What  does  all  this 
"  mean?  "  said  the  astonished  General.  "  You  are  prls- 
■  '  oners.  Sir, "  was  the  answer.  "  But  I  am  General  Riall !  " 
he  said.  "  There  is  no  doubt,  on  that  point,"  replied  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  I,  Sir,  am  Captain  Ketchum,  of  the  United 
"  States  Army." 

The  General,  seeing  that  resistance  was  useless,  quietly 
surrendered,  remarking,  in  a  kind  of  half  soliloquy,  "  Cap- 
"  tain  Ketchum  I  Ketchum  I  Well  I  you  have  caught  us ! 
"  sure  enough  1  " 


whereupon  he  came  nearer  and  repeated  the 
message.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  t  seized 
his  musket  aud  drew  it  over  my  horse's  neck. 
The  man  could  not  comprehend  the  action. 
"  And  what  have  I  done,  Sir  ?  I'm  no  deserter. 
"  God  save  the  King,  and  dom  the  Yankees." 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  at  night,  when  I 
arrived  in  camp,  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  anticipated  duties 
of  the  following  day.  To  this  end,  my  own 
little  encampment  was  changed  from  the  bank 
of  the  Niagara  to  a  more  commanding  position, 
on  the  left ;  my  guns  placed  regularly  in  battery ; 
the  furniture,  equipments,  and  munitions  in- 
spected and  arranged,  for  instant  service  ;  and, 
in  this  attitude,  we  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

The  din  of  battle  had  ceased,  for  some  time, 
when  the  troops  returned  from  the  field  and, 
immediately,  betook  themselves  to  the  rest  and 
refreshment  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  they 
stood  greatly  in  need.  In  consequence  of  the 
omission  to  bring  oflE  the  captured  artillery  and 
the  deep  regret  universally  felt,  on  that  account, 
orders  were  presently  issued,  by  General  Brown, 
to  return,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the 
field ;  and,  at  a  very  early  hour,  therefore,  part 
of  the  troops  were  again  in  motion,  for  this  pur- 
pose.* The  inevitable  delays  of  that  movement, 
however,  were  such,  that  the  enemy  were  found 
already  posted  on  a  strong  position,  near  the 
Falls,  when  our  troops  arrived  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  and,  finding  from  some  prisoners,  that 
further  reinforcements  had  arrived,  during  the 
night,  General  Ripley,  after  skkmishing  with 
the  out-posts,  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  returned 
slowly  to  camp. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


IL—AIf  ESSAY  ON  THE  UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE  OF  BEING  AND  ON  THE 
NATVRE  AND  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SOUL  AND  ITS  AGENOY.— 
Continued  from  Page  32. 

By  Ethan  Allen,  Esqr. 
Section  IV. 

Of  the  natural  impossibility  of  our  acting,  loth 
necessarily,  and  freely,  in  the  same  action,  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  of  the  confusion  which 
attends  our  reasoning  from  false  analogy. 

From  the  preceeding  reasonings,  on  the  nature 
and  agency  of  the  human  soul,  we  may  discern, 
that  many  perplexing  questions  may  arise,  rela- 


*  There  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  effective  meu 
in  camp,  whose  services  in  the  field  of  Luudy'fl-lane  had 
not  been  called  for,  and  who  did  uot  even  see  the  action. 
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tive  thereto,  and  though  our  researches,  and 
critical  examinations  into  its  essence,  and  man- 
ner of  action,  may  be  more  or  less  imbarrassed, 
in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  many,  and 
the  sophestry  of  a  comparative  few  ;  yet  it  ought 
not  to  militate  against  the  reality  of  our  being 
free  agents,  any  more  than  against  our  cogitative 
and  conscious  existence,  for  if  a  conscious  intui- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  to  be  relied 
on,  the  Intuitive  knowledge  of  our  agency  is 
likewise  to  be  depended  on,  as  before  argued. 

In  our  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  human 
agency,  we  have  frequently  made  use  of  two 
words,  where  one  (to  the  learned)  would  have 
done  without  the  other,  the  more  clearly,  and 
unexceptionably  to  be  intelligable  to  readers  in 
general,  to  wit,  free  agents  or  liberty  of  agency, 
or  'power  of  agency.  Those  who  are  versed  in 
language  and  logic,  well  know,  that  agency 
implies  the  liberty  of  agency,  and  that  agent, 
implies  a  power  of  agency,  or  action.  Agency 
likewise  implies  a  being,  or  agent,  in  whom  it 
inheres,  or  is  united,  from  whose  power  action 
is  exerted  or  suspended,  in  short,  agency  (in 
man,)  implies  or  includes  the  Idea  of  a  power, 
which  is  compitent  to  act,  or  not  act,  within  the 
circle  of  its  capacity  of  action,  or  agency,  or  as 
applicable  to  the  objects  of  it,  and  those  of 
mankind  only,  who  have  such  a  power,  are  truly 
agents  (or  accountable  creatures,)  and  if  agents, 
free,  since  liberty  is  essential  to  agency,  and 
agency  to  an  agent,  in  whom  it  inheres  or  is 
united,  so  that  logically  speakinp,  the  words 
free  agent,  or  power  of  agency,  does  not  enlarge 
or  alter  the  definition  of  the  word  agent,  as  the 
Ideas  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  power,  are  neces- 
sarily included  in  our  complex  Idea  of  an  agent, 
and  are  the  constituant  parts  of  its  being.  Free 
agency  is  therefore  (strictly  speaking)  tautology, 
it  is  the  same  as  agency,  agency.  Abstract  the 
Idea  of  freedom  from  an  agent,  and  it  would 
cease  to  be  one.  The  point  theiefore  in  dispute, 
is  resolved  into  this  single  question,  to  wit, 
whether  we  are  agents  or  not.  It  is  however 
my  opinion,  that  in  logical  and  close  reasoning, 
we  had  better  use  some  tautology,  of  both  words 
and  Ideas,  than  such  conciseness  as  would  not  be 
clearly  explanitory,  to  the  majority  of  readers. 
The  flowery  stile  of  oration,  would  be  very  im- 
proper, for  the  investigation  of  the  abstruce 
parts  of  Science,  or  to  make  new  discoveries 
therein,  though  it  is  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  and 
accelerating  to  the  passions  like  poetry  or  music, 
when  it  is  juditiously  displayed,  on  those  kind 
of  subjects,  for  which  it  is  calculated.  We  will 
now  return  to  our  subject,  which  demands  strong 
plain  language  and  Ideas.  By  comparing  the 
sensless  part  of  the  creation  with  the  moral,  we 
shall  easily  perceve  that  there  is  an  obvious  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  former  is  by  nature 


incogitative,  and  the  latter  intelligent  and  con- 
scious. The  solar  system  does  not  move,  but  is 
moved,  it  has  not  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion  or  action,  but  its  orbits  are  mechanically 
and  involuntarily  actuated,  and  their  motions 
periodically  regulated,  by  the  superintending 
power  of  the  universe  ;  for  they  are  sensless  and 
passive,  and  have  their  being  and  Order,  merely 
for  the  subserviency  of  moral  beings.  Omnipo- 
tent power  could  not  govern  moral  agents,  (oi- 
beings,)  by  such  absolute  unconditional  and  nec- 
essary laws,  as  those  that  actuate  the  stupid  solar 
system,  since  agency  is  essential  to  them,  as  long 
therefore  as  moral  beings  retain  their  natare, 
they  must  retain  their  agency,  and  as  long  as  in- 
animate and  sensles  beings,  retain  theirs,  they 
must  be  incapable  of  it,  and  therefore  if  moved 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  something  that  is  not 
inherent  in  themselves,  as  they  are  void  of  un- 
derstanding and  volition,  and  consequently  of 
the  power  of  spontaneous  action. 

Hence  it  is  that  God  could  not  [  |  that 

the  Ideas  which  the  generality  of  mankind  con- 
nect with  the  word  plenum,  are  the  same  which 
they  connect  with  solidity,  and  as  absolute  solid- 
ity would  (if  true,)  preclude  all  motion,  they 
have  therefore  inferred  (most  commonly)  the  im- 
possibility of  a  plenum  ;  which  if  solid  (as  they 
suppose  it  must  be,)  would  not  only  preclude 
motion  in  itself,  but  exclude  all  manner  of  ex- 
istence but  itself,  whether  of  God,  man,  angel, 
or  spirit,  and  render  all  our  notions  of  alloy, 
mixture  and  temperature  delusory  and  false. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forego- 
ing inference  would  be  Just,  provided  a  plenum 
and  a  solidity  were  identically  the  same.  Bat  a 
universe  of  inconceivable  kinds  and  varieties  of 
specific  entity ;  both  cogitative  and  incogitative, 
together  with  such  sort  of  entity  as  comes  with- 
in the  notice  of  our  senses,  may  and  must  needs 
be  replete  with  entity  of  one  kind  or  other  ;  and 
consequently  constitue  a  plenum,  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  any  premised  vacuum  either 
great  or  small,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  of 
something  which  is,  as  nonentity  cannot  consti- 
tute a  vacuum,  and  if  a  vacuum  exists  of  sub- 
stance however  imperceptible  to  our  senses, 
whether  cogitative  or  incogitative,  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  call  it  a  vacuum,  since  it  is  replete 
with  real  existence  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  as 
nonentity  or  the  absence  of  all  being  cannot  give 
an  existence  to  a  vacuum,  any  more  than  it  could 
to  the  Uuivei-se.  Therefore  we  infer  a  Univer- 
sal plenitude  of  being. 

That  God  by  his  omnipresence  pervades  all 
nature,  is  a  doctrine  couceeded  to  by  Philosphers 
and  Christians,  though  none  can  comprehend  the 
manner  of  such  an  Existence  but  God  himself  : 
he  cannot  be  included  in  any  place,  or  excluded 
from  any  place,  for  that  he  [  ]  presently 
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possesses  all  places,  otherwise  he  would  be  ch*- 
cumscribed  and  consequently  finite,  and  there- 
fore not  a  God.  Nevertheless  our  organized 
senses  are  not  acute  enough  to  perceive  anything 
of  the  Divine  essence  :  nor  of  the  essence  of  our 
own  souls,  or  of  intelligent  substances  in  gener- 
al, yet  as  they  have  an  existence  they  must 
possess  place,  and  must  therefore  exist  of  sub- 
stance ;  wherby  they  are  capable  of  occupying 
the  same  as  before  argued.  But  intelligent  be- 
ings do  not  possess  space  in  the  same  manner  as 
dense  Bodies  does.  Was  the  Divine  Essence  per- 
fectly solid,  it  must  have  excluded  the  existence 
of  the  creation,  in  which  case  God  would  not 
have  peiTaded  all  things,  but  actually  have  been 
all  existence  himself ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  creation  absolutely  solid,  it  would  ex- 
clude the  existence  of  a  God.  Therefore  neith- 
er God  nor  his  Creation  are  absoluely  solid. 
That  there  is  a  God,  creation  evinces,  and  that 
tliere  is  a  creation  our  senses  evinces,  therefore 
both  God  and  his  creation  exist,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  real  solidity  in  the  Universe.  We 
are  apprized  by  our  senses  and  by  experiments 
that  some  substances  are  more  dense  than  others, 
this  comparitive  Idea  of  solidity,  is  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  about  it,  for  of  solidity  in  the 
abstract  we  have  no  perception.  Nor  have  we 
a  perception  of  a  plenum,  nevertheless  have  from 
the  reason  and  necessity  of  things  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum,  which  necessarily 
infers  a  plenum.  Thus  it  is  from  logical  reason- 
ing, and  not  from  our  External  senses,  that  we 
are  apprized  of  the  reality  of  a  plenum.  For 
our  organs  of  sense  give  us  no  perception  at  all 
of  Intelligent  substances,  and  but  very  little 
about  those  coumpounded  of  matter  [ 

]  internal  essence  of  things  in  general 
are  not  perceptible  to  us.  We  know  that  such 
bodies  which  we  (eroniously)  call  solid,  by  reason 
of  certain  degrees  of  densities,  with  which  (to 
us)  they  are  mysteriously  possessed  cannot  two 
of  them,  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
for  though  they  are  not  perfectly  solid,  yet  have 
such  a  simularity  towards  it,  that  one  body 
would  repulse  the  other,  and  make  it  impossible 
that  both  should  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  This  we  know  in  fact  to  be  true, 
but  as  to  the  subtile  ether,  and  other  thin  or  rari- 
fied  substances  of  the  incogitative  nature,  which 
are  not  perceptible  to  our  senses,  or  to  senses  as- 
sisted by  instruments  of  human  art,  how,  or  in 
what  manner  they  occupy  space  we  know  not, 
yet  that  they  do  it,  somehow  or  other,  we  are 
certain ;  or  at  least  as  certain,  as  that  they  have 
an  existence.  Should  we  deny  tlie  existence  of 
all  substances  and  beings  which  escape  the  per- 
ception our  external  senses  we  should  of  conse- 
quence deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  other  intelligences  since  intelligent  na- 


ture is  not  an  object  of  sense.  Yet  it  may  be 
argued  that  since  we  are  conscious  beings  we 
cannot  dispute  the  reality  of  our  existence.  Be 
it  so,  yet  we  have  no  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  nor  does  he  come  within  the 
notice  of  our  senses  but  his  existence  we  infer 
from  that  of  our  own  and  from  external  things 
with  which  we  have  a  sensible  acquaintance. 
Furthermore  we  deduce  the  inference  of  the  real 
substance  of  the  soul  and  that  of  its  immortali- 
ty from  a  chain  of  logical  reasoning  and  not 
from  either  a  sensible  or  conceious  demonstration 
for  our  senses  or  immediate  consciousness  are  in- 
adequate to  such  discoveries  though  after  we 
have  investigated  those  truths  by  reason  we  are 
conscious  that  our  conclusions  are  Just  provided 
we  reasoned  with  propriety  but  with  respect  to 
our  intuitive  consciousness  there  is  no  proviso 
about  it  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  right.  Thus  it 
is  that  [  ] 

but  after  all  that  hath  been  argued  on  the  plen- 
itude of  being,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is 
no  such  thing,  or  that  there  is  not  a  universal 
plenum,  for  that  it  would  preclude  motion  in 
general,  not  only  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
but  in  man,  and  all  other  things.  Should  any 
two  or  more  of  the  Planets  of  the  Solar  system, 
be  so  altered  in  their  motion,  as  to  strike  each 
other  the  contact  would  be  dreadfuU,  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  danger  of  it,  since  their  motions 
were  regulated  by  perfect  v^isdom,  as  well  as 
moved  by  omnipotent  power.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  they  could  move  in  a  plenum  or  not. 
If  that  kind  of  substance  we  call  ether  which  is 
Imagined  to  extend  through  the  heavenly  space, 
were  as  dense  as  those  Planetory  worlds,  it 
would  have  prevented  their  motion,  though  elas- 
tic, or  subtile  substances  could  not  prevent  their 
motion  :  nor  would  intelligent  substances  do  it. 
A  solid  plenum,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
would  have  precluded  motion,  and  all  other  ex- 
istence but  itself,  but  a  plenum  consisting  of  an 
incomprehensibly  diverse  specific  entity,  may  and 
does  consist  with  motion,  for  it  is  not  merely 
entity  which  excludes  motion,  but  it  is  a  hard 
or  dense  kind  of  substance  only  that  does  it. 
There  may  be  millions  of  real  incogitative  sub- 
stances in  the  universe,  of  which  our  senses  have 
no  apprehension,  and  yet  are  perceived  by  other 
Intelligences  therein,  who  are,  or  may  be  en- 
dowed with  senses,  as  diverse  from  ours,  as 
those  specific  kinds  of  substances  are  different 
in  nature,  from  those  substances  with  which  by 
our  senses  we  are  acquainted,  all  which  may 
be  as  essential  in  constituting  a  plenum  of  uni- 
versal being,  as  such  kind  of  substances  which 
come  within  the  notice  of  our  senses.  Nor  is- 
it  at  all  probable  that  those  Intelligences  inter- 
spersed through  the  Universe  whose  modes  of 
sensations  are  vei-y  different  from  ours  would 
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as  specific  orders  of  beings  be  able  with  their 
respective  diverse  senses  to  perceive  [  ] 

not  have  prevented  the  wickedness   of  man- 
kind, for  that  in  their  nature  he  has  foreclosed 
himself,  from  any  subsequent  interposition  of 
his  preventing  power,  by  makeing  them  (free) 
agents.     Had  it  been   among   the   number  of 
possibles,  that  God  could  have  prevented  the 
wickedness  of  his  creatures,  by  any  omnipo- 
tant  subsequent  exertion  of  his  power,  consist- 
ent with  that  agency,  with  which  he  had  by 
nature  invested  them,  what  reason  can  be  as- 
signed  why  God   has   not   done   it,  and   and 
thereby  have  j^revented  the  evil  of  sin.     That 
God  could  not  have  prevented  moral  evil,  is 
evident  from  the  following  considerations,  to 
wit,  that  of  all  possible  systems  of  being  and 
providence,  Infinite  wisdom  must  have  devised 
the  best,  and  in  the  vast  scale  of  being,  com- 
prised in  that  perfect  system,  there  must  be 
somewhere  such  a  rank,  order,  or  condition  of 
creatures  as  man,  in  order  to  make  the  univer- 
sal and  systematical  schale  of  being  and  provi- 
dence compleat,  and  make  an  Infinite  display 
of  the  natural  attributes,  and  moral  perfections 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  as  a  deficiency  of  the 
creatures  called  man,  would  have  rendered  the 
system  of  being  and  providence  incompleat, 
and  consequently  have  negatived  the  perfection 
of  God,  therefore  the  creation  and  existance  of 
man  was  essentially  necessary,  and  consequent- 
ly  must  be,  as  they  are  by  nature,  since  no 
other   specific   kind   of  creatures,  could   have 
been  Identically  man,  or  filled  that  place  and 
rank  of  being,  for  which  the  creation  and  ex- 
istence of  man  was  necessary,  and  inasmuch  as 
man,  in  order  to  be  man,  must  be  a  (free)  agent, 
he  must  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  both  moral 
good   and   evil,  in   the   agency   whereof  God 
could  not  have  controaled  him,  having  origin- 
ally mad  him  free,  without  violating  the  essen- 
tial powers  and  faculties  of  his  nature,  or  an- 
nihilating him,  either  of  which  would  infringe 
on  his  wisdom,  and  rend  his  system  of  being 
and  providence  incompleat,  and  abortive.   That 
moral  evil  cannot  be  attended  with  the  conse- 
quences of  eternal  damnation,  has  been  fully 
evinced  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  theology. 

On  the  position  that  there  is  any  moral  evil 
in  the  conduct  of  mankind,  it  will  follow  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  we  are  agents,  and 
in  a  state  of  tryal  and  proficiency,  since  God 
cannot  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  creatures,  for  if  so  he  would  be  the 
blaimable  cause  thereof,  which  would  of  con- 
sequence exempt  us  therefrom,  as  there  cannot 
be  two  efficient,  and  blaimable  causes  ot  the 
same  Sin,  therefore  if  it  be  in  God,  (which  is 
blasphemous  to  suppose,)  it  cannot  be  in  man, 
which  would  render  an  atonement  for  us,  un- 


necessary and  preposterous;  as  on  this  thesis 
the  efficient  cause,  must  have  been  responsible 
for  man,  and  the  premised  suflferings  and  atone- 
ment, of  the  son  of  God  for  Sin,  could  only 
apply  to  the  efficient  sinful  agency  of  God ;  in 
the  passive  actions  of  man,  which  is  inadmis- 
sible, since  on  this  position,  God  would  be  the 
offender  as  well  as  the  redeemer. 

We  cannot  in  a  moral  sense  become  good  or 
evil,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  act,  or  efficient 
agency  of  God,  since  it  would  be  the  act  of  an- 
other, and  not  our  own,  in  which  we  could 
have  no  consciousness  of  praise  or  blame,  or  of 
intelligent  happiness  or  misery :  nor  would  a 
premised    series,    or   concatanation   of    causes 
from  God,  which  controal,  or  necessitate  the 
behaviour  of  all  mankind  in  life,  alter  the  fore- 
going argument,  inasmuch  as  a  concatenation, 
or  order  of  pre-existing  causes,  which  necessi- 
tate  events,   either   in   the   natural,   or   moral 
World,   render   those    events   enevitable,    and 
therefore  if  in   those    train   of  events,  human 
conduct  is  included,  it  is  also  enevitable,  and 
if   so,    agency   would   be   excluded   from   the 
nature  of  man,  and  center  wholly  in  God  the 
efficient   cause,    of  the   order   of    pre-existing 
causes ;  for  on  this  thesis,  there  could  be  but 
one  real  agent  or  active  being,  who  caused  the 
whole  train  of  events,  produced  by  the  order 
of  pre-existing  causes,  and  cansequently  every 
action  or  event,  in  the  concatenation  of  causes, 
would    have    retrospectively    proceeded   from 
God,  who   only   has   been   an   agent  in  every 
action  or   event,  that  has  taken  place  among 
mankind,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  World,  and 
consequently   the   human   race,   and  all  other 
beings  made  use  of,  in  bringing  about  those 
or  actions,  have  been  no  more  than  innocently 
pasive,  having  been  necessitated  to  motion,  not 
action,  (properly   speaking,)   by    the   superin- 
tending power  of  the  universe,  which  would 
involve  the  God  of  nature  in  moral  evil,  or  ex- 
clude it  from  the  World,  either  of  which  is  in- 
admissible.    Therefore  man  is  truly  an  agent, 
and   more  or  less   sinful,  which  Justifies  the 
Divine  Being,  in  his  creation  and  providence, 
and  lays  the  blame  of  moral  evil  to  the  vicious 
agency   of    man,    where   we   are   conscious   it 
ought  to  lay. 

The  professors  of  Fatelism  are  divided  and 
sub-divided,  in  their  notions  of  it,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  every  action  of  man  in  life,  is  alto- 
gether passive  in  the  manner  as  is  before  de- 
scribed, and  against  which  we  have  been  argu- 
ing :  and  there  are  others  who  hold  that  we 
act  both  necessary  and  free,  in  the  same  action 
and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  course  of 
human  life.  The  former  notion  of  fate,  is  the 
most  consistent  with  it  self,  however  repugnant 
to   matter   of  fact.     And   as  we  have  already 
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demonstrated  the  certainty  of  tlie  agency  of 
man,  and  consequentially  his  accountableness, 
we  proceed  nextly  to  inquire  into  the  doctrine 
of  his  necessaiy  and  free  agency,  which  is  a 
palpable  contradiction.  Necessity  and  free- 
dom, in  the  agency  of  beings  in  a  state  of 
proficiency  and  tryal,  are  incompatibe  with 
each  other.  They  are  diametrically  Opposite, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  united  in  the  same 
personal  agency.  The  Ideas  of  necessity  and 
freedom,  in  the  same  actions  or  behaviour  of 
man,  are  perfectly  heterogeneous,  and  in  nature 
incapable  of  an  association  together.  Necessi- 
ty relates  wholly  to  incogitative  beings,  and 
freedom  to  moral  ones,  and  the  manner  of  the 
exertions  of  necessity  and  freedom,  are  as  di- 
verse from  one  another,  as  the  nature  of  incog- 
itative, and  cogitative  beings  are  different  from 
each  another.  There  is  no  more  of  an  agree- 
ment, imiformity,  or  connection  between  nec- 
essary action,  and  free  action,  than  there  is 
between  north  and  south,  life  and  death.  A 
man  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  naturally  alive, 
and  at  the  same  time  naturally  dead,  as  to  act 
necessarily  and  freely,  in  the  same  action  and 
at  the  same  time,  or  to  exist  ^and  not  exist  at 
the  same  time.  Human  agency  excludes  neces- 
sity, and  necessity  excludes  human  agency. 
A  necessary  probationary  agent  is  a  contradic- 
tion, and  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  cannot 
be  true,  if  they  could,  it  would  blend  truth 
and  falsehood  together,  and  confound  their 
distinctions,  and  consequently  overthrow  all 
science  and  knowledge,  we  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  beings,  or  as  free  beings 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  if  we  are  the  one, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time,  be  the  other,  since 
there  is  an  Original,  and  intrinsic  difference 
loetween  them,  upon  which  distinction,  together 
"with  the  understanding  of  right  and  wrong, 
all  other  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil  are 
^founded. 

This  doctrine  of  the  necessary  and  free  agen- 
cy of  man,  is  by  its  adherents,  thought  at  least 
to  be  in  it  self  possible,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  necessary  and  free  agency  of  God, 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  providence,  which  they 
Imagine  to  be  necessary,  because  that  of  all 
possible  systems,  infinite  wisdom  must  have 
adopted  the  best,  and  free,  because  that  God 
from  choice  adopted  it.  Hence  they  infer,  that 
the  system  of  providence  became  both  neces- 
sai7  and  free,  and  from  hence  deduce  the  In- 
ference, at  least,  of  the  possibility  of  the  nec- 
essary and  free  agency  of  man. 

These  are  far  fetched  comparisons,  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  apply  to  human 
agency,  the  analogy  is  infinitely  dissimular. 
It  is  because  that  God  is  absolutely  perfect,  in 
his  natural  attributes  of  wisdom  and  power, 


and  in  his  moral  perfections  of  Justice  good- 
ness and  truth,  that  he  cannot  (without  ceasing 
to  be  God)  in  the  agency  of  his  providence, 
deviate   from   the    rules   of    eternal    unerring 
order,  and  infinite  reason,  and   it  is   because 
that  man  is  imperfect,  and  capable  of  sinful 
agency,  that  he  can  do  it,  and  considered  as  a 
weak  probationary  creature,  accountable   and 
dependent  wholly  on  God,  who  is  eternal,  self 
existent,  and  unlimitedly  j)erferfert,  will  render 
the  analogy  of  the  Divine,  with   the   human 
agency,  altogether  inaplicable  and  unlike  each 
other,  and  therefore  foreign  to,  and  impertinent 
in  the  solution  of  the  question ;  relative  to  hu- 
man agency.     We  know  from  experience,  that 
we  are  not  under  any  necessity  of  acting  con- 
formible  to  our  reason ;  or  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  things.     Therefore  it 
is  not  with  our  agency,  as  it  is  with  the  agency, 
or  display  of  the  providence  of  God,  the  one 
is  imperfect  and  sinful,  and  the  other  is  mor- 
ally fit,  and  absolutely  uniform.     Had  we  been 
under   a  necessity  of  a  conformity   to   moral 
rectitude,  such  a  conformity  must  have  taken 
place,  and  exempted  us  from  sin,  and  conse- 
quently the  moral  necessity  of  a  perfect  de- 
corum, which  is  in  God  (the  analogy,)  cannot 
be  in  man,  as  the  argument  from  the  analogy 
would  have  it,  for  if  the  same  kind  of  necessi- 
ty, (arising  from  perfect  fitness)  was  in  man, 
which  there  is  in  God  (the  analogy,)  man  could 
not  have  failed  of  acting  up  to  the  eternal  rule 
of  right,  as  God  has  done.     Therefore  the  ar- 
guments deduced  from  the  necessary,  and  free 
agency  of  God,  in  his  providence,  to  evince  the 
necessary  and  free  agency  of  man,  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  investigation  of  human  agency, 
and  only"  serves  to  delude  the  mind,  by  sophis- 
tically  reasoning,  from  an  Infinitely  imperti- 
nent analogy. 

In  our  argumentations,  and  investigation  of 
the  reason  and  nature  of  things ;  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  and  exact,  in  the  use  we  make 
of  analogy,  for  that  they  either  serve  to  illus- 
trate, or  perplex  and  obscure  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  inquiry;  according  as  they  are  either 
pertinent  or  impertinent  thereto.  A  just  com- 
parison of  things,  has  a  tendency  to  elucidate 
and  explain  our  Ideas  of  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
but  if  we  make  an  unjust  application  of  the 
analogy,  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of  one  ar- 
gument or  inference  from  another,  which  in 
their  respective  natures  do  not,  and  cannot 
compare  together,  we  confuse  our  reasonings 
with  the  impropriety  of  comparison,  and  loose 
sight  of  the  point  we  are  indeavouring  to  in- 
vestigate. We  should  therefore  be  very  cir- 
cumspect, and  critically  nice  in  our  analogical 
comparisons ;  for  if  we  draw  an  inference  or 
conclusion,  of  one  argument  or  thing  from  an- 
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other,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  analogy  is  Just, 
01-  that  it  agrees  M?ith  the  final  issue  of  the 
matter  or  question  in  dispute,  for  if  it  does  not 
we  loose  sight  of,  or  are  diverted  from  the  point 
at  Issue,  by  deducing  our  conclusion  from 
things,  arguments,  and  other  prior  inferences 
which  are  dissimular,  and  unlke  the  thing,  or 
subject,  we  are  indeavouring  to  investigate, 
and  which  are  imperninent  to  the  question  un- 
der consideration ;  as  in  the  instance  of  infer- 
ring, the  necessary  and  free  agency  of  man, 
from  the  necessary  and  free  agency  of  God  in 
his  providence;  in  which  case  there  is  no  Just 
comparison,  and  consequently  no  conclusion  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Divine  agency,  which 
Avill  agree  to  that  of  ihe  human,  as  before 
argued. 

To  conclude  that  one  thing  is  true,  because 
another  thing  is  so,  makes  such  a  conclusion 
wholly  dependent  on  the  anah)gy,  that  the  one 
thing  has  to  the  other  for  its  truth.  If  the 
analogical  comparison  of  things,  or  arguments 
agree,  the  comparison  is  Just,  but  if  they  dis- 
agree it  is  unjust.  The  agreement  of  the  anal- 
ogy with  the  subject,  point,  or  thing  to  be  in- 
vestigated, is  therefore  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, in  all  analogical  reasonings,  since  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  thereform,  is  altogether 
predicated  on  the  agreement,  or  disagreement 
between  the  analogy,  and  the  point  in  question 
to  be  decided.  Therefore  as  little  use  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  made  of  analogy  in  our  rea- 
sonings :  since  in  many  cases  it  is  as  abstruce, 
as  the  thing  to  be  investigated,  and  stands  as 
much  in  need  of  other  analogy,  to  illusterate 
the  formmer,  as  to  illusterate  the  subject  matter 
of  inquiry,  in  which  cases  they  are  useless,  or 
worse  than  indifferent. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  accurate,  in  our 
analogical  comparisons  of  things,  which  agree 
but  in  part,  and  disagree  in  part,  the  more  so, 
as  the  degrees  of  agreement  iind  disagreemenl, 
are  almost  or  quite  innumerable,  and  in  many 
cases  inconceivable  to  us,  as  the  degrees  of  the 
simularity  of  things,  either  cogitative  or  incog- 
itative,  are  to  us  in  their  extent  incomprehensi- 
ble. But  in  such  of  the  comparitive  Ideas  of 
things,  that  come  within  ovir  understanding, 
when  rightly  improved  and  cultivated,  we 
should  be  inquisitively  careful  and  nice,  in 
making  use  of  the  comparitive  Ideas  of,  or  in- 
ferences from  things,  to  things,  in  our  argu- 
mentations on  any  subject,  doctrine  or  final 
conclusion.  It  is  for  want  of  attention  to  such 
maxims  as  these,  that  we  are  so  much  confused 
in  our  problematical  and  religious  disquisition 
of  things.  Truth  is  perfectly  uniform,  and  in 
our  progress  of  its  investigation,  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  our  ratiocinations  with  a  uniformity  of 
reasoning;  and  Just  comparison   of  Ideas,  so 
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as  that  our  chain  ot  reasonings  is  Just,  which 
is  the  same  as  truth  it  self,  for  any  error  in  the 
progress  of  investigation,  as  far  as  it  influen- 
ces the  conclusion,  or  respective  conclusions,  in 
the  chain  or  system  of  arguments,  so  far  the 
reaoning  is  inconclusive  or  false,  the  same  as  }in 
error  in  mathematical  calculations,  would  spoil 
their  conclusion,  or  respective  conclusions. 

The  natural  "World,  commonly  so  called,  is 
ruled  by  irresistable  necessity,  and  every  anal- 
ogy or  comparison  we  bring  from  thence,  to 
elucidate  our  agency,  disagrees  with  it,  inas- 
much as  sensless  beings  are  not,  and  can  not 
be  capable  of  volition,  design,  or  agency,  and 
consequently  as  far  as  such  analogies,  have  a 
place  in  our  reasonings,  on  the  (nature  or) 
agency  of  the  soul,  they  confound  it,  with  the 
mechanism  of  incogitative  beings,  and  there- 
fore all  such  analogy  is  inadmissible  in  this 
Investivation 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  of  our  internal 
power  of  agency,  may  be  properly  denominat- 
ed Intuitive ;  since  it  is  immediately  perceived 
by  the  mind,  without  reasoning  or  inferring 
one  thing  from  another.  In  this  perception  of 
things  we  all  agree,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
mistaken,  or  deceived  therein,  as  in  the  deduc- 
tions of  reasoning,  in  the  scientiphical  parts  of 
learning,  and  consequently  we  may  lay  it  down 
for  a  certain  rule,  that  all  our  argumentations 
and  conclusions,  that  militate  against  the  intui- 
tive (or  conscious)  knowledge,  that  we  have  of 
our  spontaneous  agency,  are  so  many  blunders, 
mistakes  or  deceptions  of  our  own  makeing, 
for  the  intuition  of  natural  conscience,  is  Gods 
revelation  to  us,  who  cannot,  and  will  not  de- 
ceive us. 

The  strong  and  universal  sense,  which  we 
intuitively  have  of  our  agency,  must  have  es- 
tablished the  reality  of  it,  in  the  minds  of  man- 
kind beyond  all  doubt,  had  not  the  learned 
Jargon  of  the  schools,  with  some  sectarians  of 
Eccleciastic's,  reasoning  trom  false  analogy,  in 
some  measure  obscured  it,  and  caused  more  or 
less  dissension. 

The  uncultivated  part  of  mankind,  however 
obscure  and  exemp  from  science,  do  not  dis- 
trust their  conscious  knowledge,  this  is  a  priy- 
ilidge  we  derive  from  learned  sophestry,  in 
which  the  ignorant,  nnd  barbarous  nations  do 
not  have  a  share.  They  never  dreamed,  that 
any  necessity  attended  their  actions,  but  with 
one  consent,  suppose  them  to  be  spontane- 
ous. 

The  introduction  of  arts  and  sciences,  have 
been  attended  with  their  advantages,  and  dis- 
advantages, the  same  learning  or  art,  that 
teaches  logical  reasoning,  teaches  sophestry, 
and  the  learned  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ob- 
tain   more   welth,  and  power  from    the   great 
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mass  of  the  viilger,  by  deluding  them,  than  by 
informing  their  understandings.  Hence  arises 
the  numerous  sectaries  and  party  disputes, 
which  to  a  person  of  good  understanding,  are 
almost  equally  nonsensical.  Probably  we  are 
the  most  selfish,  oddest^  and  cunningest  medley 
of  beings,  of  our  size,  in  the  uniyerse.  How- 
ever to  compleat  the  general  schale  of  being, 
it  seems  to  have  been  requisite,  that  the  link  of 
being  called  man,  must  have  been,  and  since 
under  the  Divine  government,  we  have  a  posi- 
tive existence,  we  can  not  ultimately  failj  ot 
being  better  than  not  to  have  been. 
Finis. 


JR.— THE  WE8TER1S'  STATES  OP  THE 
GREAT  VALLEY;  AND  THE  GATISE 
OF  THEIR  PROSPERITY,  HISTORI- 
CAL L  YGONSIDERED. —Continued  fkom 
Page  29. 

By   Joseph  F.   Tuttle,  D.D.,  President   of 
Wababh-college,  Indiana. 

We  return  to  the  Diary,  under  date  of 
"  July  8,  Sunday, ^^  to  get  a  look  into  the  social 
life  of  New  York  city. 

''  I  dined  at  Sir  John  Temple's,  Sir  John 
"  was  so  complaisant  as  to  invite  Dr.  Holton 
"  and  Mr.  Dane,  which  he  said  he  did  purpose- 
"  ly  on  my  account,  as  we  were  countrymen. 
"  The  Hon.  Dr.  Lee,  Hon.  Mr.  Walton  (an  Eng- 
"  lishman  and  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
"  ment)  and  Mr,  Dawse  were  the  other  com- 
"  pany.  Sir  John  is  a  complete  gentleman ; 
"  but  his  deafness  renders  it  painful  to  con- 
"  verse  with  him.  Lady  Temple  is  certainly 
"  the  greatest  beauty,  notwithstanding  her  age, 
"  I  ever  saw.  To  a  well  proportioned  form,  a 
"  perfectly  fair  skin  and  completely  adjusted 
"features,  is  added  a  soft  but  majestic  air,  an 
"  easy  and  pleasing  sociability,  a  vein  of  fine 
*'  sense,  which  commands  admiration  and  iu- 
"  fuses  delight.  Her  smilea — for  she  rarely 
"laughs — could  not  fail  of  producing  the 
"  softest  sensibility  in  the  fiercest  savage.  Her 
"  dress  is  exceedingly  neat  and  becoming,  but 
"  not  gay.  She  is  now  a  grand-mother  ;  but. I 
"  should  not  suppose  her  more  than  twenty- 
"  two.  Her  real  age  is  forty-four.  But  my 
"  admiration  was  still  more  excited  by  their 
"little  daughter,  Augusta.  To  me,  she  ap- 
"peared  a  perfect  prodigy;  she  is  only  six 
"years  of  age,  She  introduces  herself  with 
"  an  easy  politeness  to  every  person  in  the  com- 
"pany ;  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  of 
"  conversation,  and  so  sensible  and  pertinent 
"  are  all  her  observations  and  remarks,  that  she 
"  never   fails   of  pleasing.     She    distinguishes 


"characters  with  a  judgment  and  precision 
"  which  would  do  honor  to  mature  age.  No 
"  lady  is  more  completely  mistress  of  all  the 
"  little  etiquette  M^hich  adorns  a  finished  educa- 
"  tion.  The  purity  and  elegance  of  her  lan- 
"  guage,  witty  turns,  and  well-turned  sarcasms, 
"  rather  diminished  pleasure  by  exciting  con- 
"stant  admiration. 

"Our  dinner  was  in  the  English  style,  plain 
"  but  plentiful — the  wines  excellent,  which  is  a 
"  greater  object  with  Sir  John,  than  his  roast 
"beef  or  poultry.  You  cannot  please  him 
"  more  than  to  praise  his  Madeira,  and  fre- 
"  quently  begging  the  honor  of  a  glass  with 
"iiim.  The  servants  are  all  in  livery.  The 
"parlor,  drawing-room,  and  dining-hall  are  in 
"  the  second  story,  spacious  and  richly  furnisb- 
"ed.  The  paintings  are  principally  historic 
"  and  executed  by  the  greatesfc  masters  in  Eu^ 
"rope.  The  parlor  is  ornamented  chiefly  witli 
"medals  and  small  busts  of  principal  clmrac- 
"  ters,  now  living  in  Europe,  made  of  jjlaster 
"  of  Paris  or  white  wax.  He  dines  at  two,  on 
"  Sundays. 

"At  half  past  three,  Mr.  Dawse  and  I  with- 
"  drew  from  Sir  John  Temple's  dinner-table 
"and  attended  church  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 
"This  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  tower  and 
"steeple  are  larger  and  higher^  I  believe,  than 
"any  other  in  America.  The  inside  of  the 
"church  is  very  large,  having  some  paintings 
"  and,  carvings.  We  sat  in  the  Governor's  pew, 
' '  which  is  the  same,  here,  as  in  the  Presbyterian 
"Church,  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  meet- 
"ing-bouae.  Dr.  Beach  read  prayers,  and  Dr* 
"Moore  preached  an  elegant  sermon,  on  benev^o- 
"  lence.  The  church  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
' '  and  the  congregation  were  richly,  but  not 
"  splendidly,  dressed.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
"singmg,  the  Wardens  visited  every  pew  with 
"their  pewter  platters,  into  which  every  person,, 
"small  and  great,  put  a  copper.  This  seemed 
"to  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone;  for, 
"  while  they  were  engaged  in  singing  the  psalnjt 
"  (for  eievy  body  sings)  Ihey  were  as  busy 
"fumbling  their  pockets  for  their  coppeis  and 
"  rattling  them  into  the  platter." 

"  Mo7idayj  July  9.  Waited  this  morning 
"  very  early  on  Mr.  Hutchins.  He  gave  me  the 
"fullest  information  of  the  Western  country^ 
"from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois  ;  and  advised 
"  me,  iy  all  means,  to  make  our  location  on  the 
'•'■Muskingum,  which  was  decidedly,  in  his  opin- 
"  ion,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  Western 
"  country. 

"Attended  the  Committee,  before  Congress 
"opened,  and  then  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
"forenoon  with  Mr.  Hutchins." 

"  Attended  the  Committee  in  Congress  Cham- 
"ber.     Debated  the  terms,  b'-it  were  so  wide 
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**  apart  that  there  appears  little  prospect  of  clos- 
"ing  a  contract. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  minute- 

*'  ly,  the  Chamber  where  the  Supreme  Councils 

**  of  the  nation  are  held.     For,  after  tiiese  de- 

"  bates  were   over,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cora- 

"mittee  were  polite  enough  to  show  me  every- 

*' thing  curious   within   these   walls.     Congress 

*' Chamber  is  an  apartment  in  the  second  story 

**of  the  City  Hall.     This  Hall  is  a  magnificent 

*'pile  of  buildings,  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head 

"of  Broad  Street,  near  the  centre  of  the  City. 

"It  is  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the  State 

"House,  at  Boston;  but   I  think  not  so  long. 

"  The  lower  story  is  a  walk  ;  at  each  corner  are 

"rooms  appropriated  to  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 

"  men  of  the   City  and   the  City  Guards.     Be- 

"  tween   the  corner  rooms,  on  each  side  and  at 

"  the  ends,  it  is  open,  for  a  cons'derable  space, 

"supported   by  pillars.     In  front,  is  a  flight  of 

"'steps  from    the  street,   over  which    is   a  two- 

**  story    piazza,    witli    n   spacious   walk,    which 

"'communicates  with  Congress  Chamber,  at  the 

"East  end,  and  with   the  Chamber   where  the 

♦ '  Mayor  and  Aldei  men  hold  their  Courts,  at  the 

"  West  end.     Congress  Chamber  is  up  the  east- 

"  ern  stairs  ;  it  is  nearly  square.     On  the  south- 

"  em  side,  the  floor  is  raised  several  feet,  which 

"  is  ascended  by  steps  and  enclosed  by  banisters. 

**  In  the    centre,    is   a   large  chair,    raised  still 

"higher,  lined  with  red  damask  silk  ;  and  over 

"  it  a  curious   canopy,   fringed  with  silk,  and 

**  two  large  flowing  damask  curtains  descending 

"from   the  sides  of   the   canopy  to   the  floor, 

' '  partly  furled  with  silk  cords.     This  is  the  seat 

*'of  the   President  of  Congress.     And  the  ap- 

"  pearance  at  the  other  end  of  the  Chamber  is 

"superb.     Ou  the  floor  of  the  Chamber,  at  the 

"right  and  left,  from  the  President's  chair,  are 

' '  two  rows  of  chairs  extended  to  the  opposite 

"side  of  the  room,  with  a  small  bureau-table 

"  before  each  chair.     The  chairs  and  tables  are 

"mahogany,  richly  carved,    the  arms  and  bot- 

"toms  covered  with  red  morocco  leather.     On 

"each  side  of  the  President's  chair,  within  the 

*' banisters,    are   chairs    and  tables,    similar  to 

"  those  of  the  members,  for  the  use  of  the  Sec- 

"retary  and  his  clerks.     In    the  midst  of  the 

"floor,  is    a  vacant   space,  in  form  of  a  broad 

"  aisle.     The  curtains  of  the  windows  are  red 

"  damask,  richly  oinamented  with  fringes.     At 

"  the  East  end  is  a  portrait  of  General  Washing- 

"ton,   at   full   length,  well   executed.     At   the 

"opposite    end   are  some   of    the   portraits    of 

"  General  Officers  that  fell  in  the  late  war.     On 

"the  side  opposite  the  President,  are  the  por- 

"  traits   of  the  King  and  Queen   of  France,  as 

*'  large  as  life.     These  were  drawn  by  the  King's 

**own  portrait-painter,    and    presented  by  His 

"  Majesty  to  Congress.     The  drapery  of  the  pic- 


"turcs  infinitely  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  I 
"  ever  saw  before.  They  are  dressed  in  their 
"robes;  and  life  and  animation  are  imitated  to 
"  perfection.  When  the  damask  curtains  which 
"  cover  them  were  drawn,  their  eyes  were  fixed 
"upon  us  with  a  vivacity  that  bespoke  life 
"itself;  and  their  majestic  countenances  scem- 
"  ed  to  chastise  our  insolence  in  approaching 
"them  with  so  little  reverence. 

""  July  10.  This  moiuiiig,  another  confej-ence 
"  with  ihe  Committee.  Called  on  Dr.  Cr()sl)y. 
* '  Visited,  by  his  invitation,  the  Columbia  College. 
"Was  introduced  to  the  Governors. 

' '  Dined  with  Col.  Duer,  in  company  with 
"Mr.  Osgood,  President  of  the  Board  of 
"Treasury,  Major  Sargent,  and  seveial  other 
"gentlemen.  At  the  table,  we  were  honored 
"with  the  company  of  Mademoiselle  La  Touche, 
"a  French  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Nohhsse, 
"  and  Lady  Kitty,  the  wife  of  Col.  Duer.  Lady 
"  Kitty — for  so  she  is  called — was  the  daughter 
"of  iiOrd  Starling  and  inherits  the  title  ironi 
"her  father,  who  had  no  male  heir.  She  is  a 
"fine  woman,  though  not  a  beauty^  very  soci- 
"  able;  and  most  accomplished  in  her  manners. 
"She  performed  the  honors  of  the  table  most 
* '  gracefully ;  was  constantly  attended  by  two 
"  servants,  in  livery  ;  and  insisted  on  performing 
"  the  whole  herself . 

"  Col.  D.  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Treas- 
"  ury,  and  lives  in  the  style  of  a  nobleman.  Pie 
"had,  I  presume,  not  less  than  fifteen  sorts  of 
' '  wine,  at  dinner,  besides  the  most  excellent 
"bottled  cider,  porter,  and  several  other  kinds 
* '  of  strong  beer.  As  Congress  was  now  engag- 
"d^  in  settling  the  form  of  Oo<o  eminent  for  the 
"  Federal  Territory — the  North  West— for 
^^  which  a  Bill  has  been  proposed^  and  a  copy 
^*  sent  to  me,  with  leave  to  malce  remarlcs  and 
'■'■propose  amendments,  and  which  1  had  taken 
"  the  liberty  to  remark  upon  and  propose  several 
''amendments,  I  thought  this  the  most  favor- 
"able  opportunity  to  go  to  Philadelphia;  ac- 
''■  cordlngly,  after  I  had  returned  the  Bill,  with 
'■'my  observations,  I  set  out,  at  7  o'clock. 

'■'•July  11.     Arrived  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

'■'July  12.  Rose,  very  early,  and  took  a  view 
"of  Piinceton.  At  half  past  five,  I  ventured 
"  to  call  on  Col.  Morgan,  to  whom  I  had  a  let- 
"  ter,  though  I  feared  I  should  not  find  him  up. 
"He  was,  however,  in  his  parlor,  with  his  books, 
"  and  received  me  very  politely.  He  is  a  farm- 
"  er,  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  I  believe  the 
"first  in  America,  in  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
"  ture,  and,  besides,  a  literary  character.  His 
"house  stands  a  little  back  of  the  College,  and 
"in  a  situation  which  commands  a  complete 
"view  of  his  whole  farm,  consisting  of  about 
"300  acres. 

"  Here  I  saw^verified  what  I  had  often  heard 
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''observed,  that  the  boundaries  of  bis  f-ii-iD 
■•  nrjrh^  niisily  I'e  distiuguisbed  from  his  neigh- 
"  bor's  from  its  state  of  cultivation.  He  gave 
"jue  a  general  history  of  bis  improvements  and 
"of  the  experiments  be  was  then  making.  His 
"  bnin  and  yard  are  truly  a  curiosity.  His  gar- 
"  den  consists  of  three  acres,  and  is  principally 
"used  for  making  experiments,  which  appeared 
*'  to  me  to  be  well  judged,  and  critically  atteud- 
"  ed  to.  Here,  I  saw  the  Hessian  fly,  as  it  is 
"called,  which  has  done  immense  injury  to 
"  wheat,  in  our  country.  Our  country  is  indebt- 
*'  ed  to  this  gentleman,  for  the  discoveries  he 
••has  made  and  the  information  he  has  given 
"  respecting  this  insect,  in  consequence  of  his 
"  experiments.  In  his  garden,  he  had  Indi'ui 
"corn  growing  in  long  rows  from  different 
"kinds  of  seed,  collected  from  the  different 
"latitudes  on  this  continent,  as  far  North  as 
'•the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  and  South  as 
"  far  as  the  West  Indies.  His  aviary  struck  me 
"with  astonishment.  On  the  southeru  side  of 
"his  garden,  he  had  64  swarms  of  bees,  in  a 
"line,  which  I  judged  extended  more  than  flf- 
' '  teen  rods.  He  takes  tlie  honey  when  he 
"pleases,  without  destroying  the  bees.  I  much 
"  regretted  the  want  of  time,  being  determined 
"to  reach  Philadelphia,  this  day.  Was  obliged 
* '  to  take  my  leave,  before  my  curiosity  was 
"half  gratified.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
"culty  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  excuse  my 
"tarrying  any  longer,  particularly  as  a  son  of 
"his,  who  was  then  from  home,  but  every 
"moment  expected,  had  begun  the  study  of 
♦•Botany.  He  intended  to  make  him  a  master 
"  of  the  science.  He  was  very  anxious  that  I 
"  should  converse  with  him,  and  give  him  par- 
"  ticular  duections  for  pursuing  the  study. 
"Nothing  would  avail  but  a  promise  to  call  on 
"him,  on  my  return,  and  a  consent  to  take  his 
".son  under  my  instruction,  if  he  could  find  no 
"  peifeou  hufiiciently  versed  in  the  science  near 
"him." 

We  mjiy  simply  add,  in  passing,  that  this 
Colonel  Morgan  was  greatly  trusted  by  Congress 
and  General  Washington,  f(.)r  his  intiueuce  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  and  that  he  wag  often  sent  to 
them,  on  iipportant  business,  wliich  he  is  said  to 
have  discharged  with  great  ability  and  fidelity. 
It  was  before  his  house  that  the  mutineers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  1781,  had  that  celebrated 
interview  with  General  Wayne.  His  farm  ad- 
joined the  College-grounds ;  and  he  had  the 
good  sense  and  generosity  to  plant  a  row  of 
cherry-trees,  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  College-students.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Washington,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  there  solicited  by  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr  to  engage  in  his  treasonable  expedition 
and  to  inmnce  his  four  son&,^al80,  to  join   it. 


This  he  peremptorily  declined,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fiist  one  who  gave  authentic  in- 
formation, to  the  Government,  of  Burr's  move- 
ments. He  or  his  sons  were  witnesses  on  the 
trial  of  that  notorious  man,  at  Richmonc\ 

"  I  then  called  on  Dr.  Smith,  the  Vice-Presi- 
"dent  of  the  College,  to  whom  I  had  letters. 
"He  is  a  young  gentleman,  and  lived  in  au 
'•elegant  style,  and  is  the  first  literary  character 
"  in  this  State.  He  waited  on  me  to  College, 
"  introduced  me  to  the  tutors,  and  showed  me 
"  the  apartments  of  the  College.  The  Sp<^aking 
'•  Hall  is  ornamented  with  several  paintings — • 
"  particularly  of  the  famous  battle  in  this  town, 
"the  next  morning  after  the  capture  of  the 
"Hessians,  at  Trenton.  It  is  more  than  six 
"  feet  square,  done  on  canvas,  and  executed  in 
"  a  masterly  manner,  by  Mr.  Peale  of  Philadel- 
"phia.  The  principal  figure  is  General  Wash- 
"ington,  emerging  from  a  thick  wood,  forming 
"and  advancing,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  Brit- 
•'  ish  fleeing  in  confusion,  leaving  many  slain  on 
"  the  ground  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  the  scene  ia 
"  greatly  diminished  by  a  view  of  General  Mer- 
' '  cer,  wallowing  in  his  gore,  who  was  at  the 
"head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  slain  in  the 
' '  first  attack.  After  viewing  this  scene,  on 
"  canvas,  we  ascended  to  the  cupola  of  the  Col- 
"  lege,  and  took  a  view  of  the  ground  itself,  on 
"which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  manner  of 
"  the  attack,  and  the  several  directions  in  which 
"the  British  fled.  It  was  no  small  gratification 
"  to  take  so  extensive  a  view  of  the  place  where 
"so  important  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
"  American  Revolution  took  place.  Here,  again, 
''  I  feel  myself  straitened  for  time,  and  was 
"obliged  to  take  my  leave  of  Dr.  Smith,  who 
"had  showed  me  the  most  polite  attention, 
"  rather  abruptly,  but  I  promised  to  call  on  him, 
"  on  my  return. 

"  Trenton — this  town  stands  in  the  list  of 
' '  fame  and  will  be  remembered  by  future  ages, 
"on  account  of  the  memorable  victory — and, 
"indeed,  the  first  complete  victory — obtained 
"by  the  illustrious  Washington,  over  the  British 
"  army. 

"Made  our  next  stage  at  Bristol.  Dined  in 
"company  with  the  passengers  in  the  stage, 
''among  whom  were  Qen.  Armstrong  and  Gol. 
^^  Franks.  Gen.  Armstrong  is  a  member  of 
"Congress,  with  whom  I  had  a  small  aequaint- 
"  ance,  at  New  York;  t  ranks  was  an  Aid  of 
"  Gen.  Arnold,  at  the  time  of  his  desertion 
"  to  the  British.  Both  of  them  high  'bucks  and 
"  affected,  as  I  conceived,  to  hold  the  New 
"  England  States  in  contempt.  They  had  re- 
"  peatedly  touched  my  Yankee  blood,  in  their 
"  conversation  at  the  table  ;  but  I  was  much  on 
"the  reserve,  until,  after  we  had  dmed,  some 
' '  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of    Rhode 
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"Island  and  the  Insurgency  in  Massachusetts — 
*'  placing  the  two  States  in  tlie  same  point  of 
''  light — induced  me  to  observe  that  *  I  had  no 
"  'doubt  but  that  the  conduct  of  Rhode  Island 
'*  *  would  prove  of  infinite  service  to  the  Union  ; 
*'  *  that  the  insurgency,  in  Massachusetts,  would 
'•'eventually  tend  to  invigorate  and  establish 
"  *  our  Government;  and  that  I  considered 
"'the  State  of  Pennsylvania — divided  and 
"  'distracted  as  she  then  was,  in  her  Councils, 
*'  '  the  large  County  of  Luzerne  on  the  eve  ol" 
"  '  an  insurrection— to  be  in  as  hazzardous  a  sit- 
"  'nation  as  any  one  on  the  Continent.'  This 
"instantly  brought  on  a  warm  Fracas,  indeed. 
"The  cudgels  were  taken  up,  on  both  sides; 
"  the  contest  as  tierce  as  if  the  fate  of  Empires 
"depended  on  the  decision.  The  attention  of 
"the  whole  company  was  engaged.  My  little 
"companion"  [whom,  he  met  at  Trentori]  "was 
"roused  ;  fire  sparkled  in  his  eyts ;  and,  like  a 
'■^  ifaihiwX  second,  he  was  determined  to  support 
"  me.  Right  or  wrong,  he  would  contradict 
"everything  advanced  by  my  antagonists.  At 
"length,  victory  declared  in  our  favor.  Ann- 
"  strong  began  to  make  concessions.  Franks, 
*  witli  more  reluctance,  at  length,  gave  up  the 
"ground.  Both  acknowledged  the  New  Eng- 
"  land  States  were  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of 
"  merit  with  any  in  the  Union,  and  declared 
"  they  had  no  intention  to  reflect.  We  had  the 
"satisfaction  to  quit  the  field  with  an  air  of 
"triumph,  which  my  little  companion  enjoyed 
"with  an  high  relish  ;  nor  could  he  forget  it, 
"all  the  way  to  Philadelphia.  But  we  parted 
"with  our  antagonists  on  terms  of  perfect  good 
"  humor  and  complaisance.  My  companion 
"frequently,  afterwards,  mentioned  the  pleasure 
"  it  gave  him  to  see  Armstrong  and  Franks  '  so 
"  'completely  taken  down,''  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  which  led  me  to  conclude  he  was  of  the  party 
'  opposed  to  them,  in  the  political  quarrels  of 
"  Philadelphia. 

"Arrived  at  Philadelphia,  my  companion  con- 
"  ducted  me  to  the  '  Indian  Queen,'  a  livery 
"tavern.  Here  we  exchanged  our  names  ;  but 
''  I  was  so  unfortunate,  in  less  than  ton  minutes, 
"as  to  lose  hirt<»name,  and  cannot  recollect  it. 
"He  p»-omisey[  to  call  on  me  the  next  morning. 
"  I  spent  the  ^euing  with  several  members  of 
'•  the  Convention  (Federal)." 

Doctor  Cutler's  diary  contains  so  many  inter- 
cstmg  facts  concerning  Philadelphia  and  the 
noted  men  who  then  resided  there,  that  we  need 
not  ask  the  permission  of  our  readers  to  make 
some  copious  extracts. 

''July  13.  The  'Indian  Queen '  is  situated 
"in Third,  between  Market  and  Chestnut-street. 
"The  apaitment  assigned  me  was  a  rather  small 
"  t.ut  very  handsome  chamber  (No.  9)  furnish- 
"ed  with  a  rich  field-bed,  bureau  with  drawers. 


"a large   looking-glass,   neat  chairs,   and   other 
"furniture.     Its  front  was   East,  and,  being  in 
"  the  third  story,  afforded  a  fioe  prospect  towarils 
"the  river  and  the  Jersey  shore.     The  servant 
"that    atteucled    me    was    a  young,    spriglitly, 
"well-built,  black  fellow,  neatly  dressed  in    a 
"blue  coat,  sleeves  and  cape  red,    buff  waist- 
"  oat    and    breeches,   the    bosom    of    his    shirt 
"ruffled,  and  his  hair  powdered.     After  he  had 
"  brought  up  my  baggage,  and  proj^erly  depos- 
"  ited  it,  he  brought  two  of  the  latest  London 
"Magazines,  and  laid  them  on  the  table.     I  or- 
"  dered  him  to  cull  a  barber,  furnisli   me  with  a 
"  bowl  of  water  for  washing,  and  to  have  tea  on 
"the  table   by  the  time  I  was  dressed.     Being 
"  told,  while  at  tea,  that  a  nuuiber  of   the  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  Continental  Convention  (now  cou- 
"  vened  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
"  Federal  Constitution)  lodged  in  this  house,  and 
"that  two    of  them  were    from    Massacihusetts, 
"  after  tea,  I  sent  into  their  Hall,  to  Mr.  Strong, 
"  and  requested   to  sptiak  with   him.     We  had 
"never  been  personally  aequ.unted,  but  had   a 
"  hearsay  knowledge  of   each    other  ;   and   Mr. 
"Gerry  had  mentioned  to  Mr.   Strong  that   he 
"  daily  expected  me,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
"  he  had   received    from  Gov.    Bovvdoin.     Mr. 
"Strong   very    politely   introduced    nie  to    Mr. 
'•Gorhum,  of  Charlestowu,  Mass.,  Mr.  Madison, 
"and   Mr.    Mason,    and   his  son,    of  Virginia, 
"Gov.    Martin,     Hon.     Hugh    Williamson,    of 
"North  Carolina,  Hon.  John  Rutledge  and  Mr. 
"  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
"New  York,  &c.     Spent  some  hours  with  Mr. 
"Strong  and  Mr.  Gorham,  after  the  other  gen 
"  tlemen  had  retired  ;  they  very  politely  offuied 
"  to  wait  on  me  to  any  part  of  the  city.     Rose 
"early,    &,    with   Mr.    Strong,    called   on   Mr. 
"  Gerry.     His  lad}-  is  young,    very    handsome, 
"and  exceedingly  amiable.     She  appears   to  he 
"possessed  of  fine  accomplishments.     I  should 
'*  suppose  her  uge  not  more  than  seventeen,  & 
"  believe  he  must  be  turned   of  fitty-five.     I  was 
"  surprised  to  find  how  early  ladies  in  Pliiladel- 
"  phia  rise  in  the  morning  ;  and  to  see  them  at 
"  breakfast,  at  half-past  five,  when,  in  Boston, 
"  they  can   hardly  see  a  breakfast-table  at  nine 
"  o'clock,  without  falling  into  hysterics.     1  ob- 
"  served    to  Mrs.  Gerry  that  it  seemed   an  early 
"hour   for   ladies   to  breakfast.     She  said  she 
"always  rose  early,  and  found  it  conducive  to 
"  her  health.     She  was  inured   to  it,  from    liL-r 
"  childhood,  in  New  York  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
"  piactice  of  the  best  families,  in  Philadelphia. 
"Mr.    Gerry  had    lereived  a   letter  from  Gov. 
"  BowdoiTi,  requesting  him  to  wait  on  me  to  D:. 
"  Franklin'.-^,  in  pe  son,  when    I   arrived  in  the 
"  city.     Alliiough    I   had  several    introductory 
"letters  to    the  Dr.,  yet  I  wished  for  the  com- 
'■panyof  some  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
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' '  when  I  paid  my  respects  to  that  venerable 
"Sage.  Mr.  Gerry  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
'•  satisfaction,  in  having  the  opportunity  of  in- 
•'troducing  me  to  the  Dr.;  and  supposed  the 
"  best  time  would  be  about  five  in  the  utteruoon, 
"which  was  agreed  on.  Mr.  Strong  went  with 
"me,  after  breakfast,  to  Dr.  Morgan's,  to  whom 
"I  liad  letters  from  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
"and  from  his  brother,  at  Princeton.  He 
"received  me  with  politeness,  and  went  witli 
"  us  to  Dr.  Clarksou's,  wlien  he  and  Mr.  Strong 
"left  me. 

"Dr.  Clarkson  is  one  of  those  fine,  accom- 
"  plished,  benevolent  cliaracters  which  inspire  the 
"  most  exalted  ideas  of  human  nature.  I  found 
"hiui  to  fully  answer  the  cliaracter  I  had  receiv- 
"  ed  of  him.  My  letters  to  him  were  from  liis 
"  much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Belknap  and  his 
"brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hazzaid.  When  he  had 
"  read  my  letters,  he  received  me,  not  merely  in 
"the  common  formalities  of  politeness,  but 
"  with  the  warm  affection  and  friendship  of  an 
"  intimate  acquaintance  that  had  been  long 
"absent.  When  he  found  my  stay  in  the  city 
"  must  be  very  short,  he  dismissed  all  his  busi- 
"  ness  ;  and  sent  his  servant  to  inform  his 
"  patients  that  it  was  not  probable  he  should  be 
"  able  to  see  tliem  on  that  day  or  the  next.  If 
' '  any  thing  special  occurred,  he  must  be  particu- 
"  larly  informed  ;  and  devoted  himself,  entirely, 
"  to  wait  on  me.  I  was  formally  introduced  to 
"  his  son,  who  had  just  before  received  Episco- 
"  pal  ordination  from  Bishop  White,  of  this 
"  State,  and  is  about  to  be  settled  in  one  of  the 
"  churclies  of  this  city,  and  to  his  three  little 
"daughters.  Mi's.  Clarkson  was  confined,  up- 
"  stairs,  by  a  nervous  illness  of  long  standing, 
"  which  prevented  my  seeing  her.  After  engag- 
"  ing  me  to  dine  with  him,  he  ordered  his 
"  Pha3ton  to  be  harnessed,  that  we  might  take  a 
"  general  view  of  the  city,  &c.  In  this  tour,  I 
"delivered  most  'jf  my  introductory  letters; 
"but  had  only  time  to  deliver  them,  as  the  Dr. 
"  waited  for  me,  in  his  carriage,  as  my  stay 
"  would  be  very  short,  was  obliged  to  decline  all 
"their  invitations.  We  returned  to  the  Dr's 
"house,  about  twelve,  having  rode,  by  the  Dr's 
"computation,  twenty  miles.  His  horses  were 
"  very  large  and  fine;  and  he  had  as  nmch  as 
"  he  could  well  do  to  rein  tbeai  in. 

"  After  refreshing  ourselves  we  took  a  ramble, 
"  on  foot  ;  called  on  Dr.  Rush,  whom  we  fortu- 
*' nately  found  at  home.  The  Dr.  is  the  com 
"plete  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  first  literary 
"  characters  in  America.  After  reading  my  let- 
"ters  and  the  usual  ceremony,  he  expressed 
"  much  satisfaction  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
"  see  me  and  told  me  had,  for  some  time,  wish- 
^'ed  for  a  correspondence.  He  has  thanked 
"  me,  very  particularly,  for  my  botanical  paper. 


' '  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  ; 
' '  and  said  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  he  had  desired 
"the  printers  of  the  GolumHan  Magazine  to 
"publish  the  extracts  from  it,  which  had  ap- 
"  peared  in  that  publication.  He  approved  of 
"my  plan  and  appeared  anxious  that  I  should 
"  pursue  it.  He  observed  that  they  were  endeav- 
"  i)uring  to  raise  a  fund  for  establishing  a  Botan- 
"ical  Garden  in  that  city  ;  and  assured  me  that 
"  I  was  the  only  person  that  had  been  in  nomina- 
"  tion  to  take  the  superiutendency  and  give  the 
"  Botanical  Lectures  to  the  students,  in  the  Uni- 
"  versity.  This  led  me  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Cox, 
"  the  present  Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  Uni- 
"  versity,  and  observed  that  I  was  not  so  fortu- 
"  nate  as  to  have  a  letter  to  him  but  wished  the 
"  favor  of  being  introduced,  as  I  understood  he 
"had  studied  under  the  immediate  instructiong 
"  of  the  great  Linneas.  Both"  of  the  gentlemen 
' '  readily  offered  to  introduce  me  ;  but  observed 
"  that  they  believed  it  would  afford  me  very 
''  little  satisfaction  ;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to 
"  give  lectures  ;  had  never  attended  to  the  prac- 
"  tical  part ;  and,  perhaps,  was  not  a  very  com- 
*'plete  master  of  the  theory.  Finding  that 
"  they  seemed  inclined  to  keep  their  Botanist 
''out  of  sight,  I  did  not  insist  on  seeing  him. 
"Dr.  Rush  observed  that  Mr.  Bartram  had 
"much  more  botanical  knowledge  than  Cox, 
"  and  employed  much  of  his  time  in  the  exam- 
' '  ination  of  plants.  He  imagined  that  I  should 
' '  be  pleased  with  him  ;  &  wished  I  could  find 
"time  to  visit  him.  Dr.  Clarkson  proposed  a 
"  ride,  early  the  next  morning,  to  Bartram's 
'seat,  two  miles  beyond  the  Schuylkill.  The 
"  next  day  was  the  time  for  the  formal  visit  of 
"Dr.  Rush  to  the  Hospital.  He  invited  me  to 
"  attend  the  visitation,  with  him.  I  then  conclud- 
"  ed  to  go  out  to  Bartram'p,  with  Dr.  Clarkson, 
"  at  six  ;  and  we  were  to  meet  Dr.  Rush  at  the 
"Hospital,  at  11  o'clock,  and  engaged  to  dine 
"with  him.  Returned  to  Dr.  Clarkson'a  and 
"  dined. 

"  Immediately  after  dinner,  we  called  on  Mr. 
'^  Peale,  to  see  his  collections  of  paintings  and 
"  natuial  curiosities.  We  were  conducted  into 
"  a  room  by  a  boy,  who  told  u^jJVIi'-  P-  would 
"  wait  on  us  in  a  minute  or  tvvo.^t  Pe  desired  us, 
"however,  to  walk  into  the  room  where  the 
"  curiosities  were  ;  and  showed  us  a  long  narrow 
"  entry  that  led  into  the  room.  I  observed, 
"  through  a  glass  window,  at  my  right  hand,  a 
"  gentleman,  close  to  me,  standing  with  a  pencil 
"in  one  hand  and  a  small  sheet  of  ivory  in  the 
"  other  ;  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  opposiie 
"side  of  the  room,  as  though  he  was  taking 
"  some  object  on  his  ivory  sheet.  Dr.  Clarkson 
"did  not  see  this  man,  till  he  stepped  into 
"  the  room  ;  but  instantly  turned  about,  and 
"  came  back,  saying,    '  Mr.  Peale  is  veiy  busy, 
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'*' taking  the  picture  of  sometliing,  with  his 
''  /S  pencil.  We  will  step  back,  into  the  other 
"  *  Voom,  till  he  is  at  leisure.'  We  returned, 
*' through  the  entry;  but,  as  we  entered  the 
"  room,  we  met  Mr.  Peale,  coming  to  us.  The 
''  Doctor  started  back,  in  astonishment,  and  cried 
'*  out,  '  Mr.  Peale,  how  is  it  possible  you  should 
'*  '  get  out  of  the  other  room  to  meet  us  here  ? ' 
*'  Mr.  Peale  smiled  and  said,  '  I  have  not  been 
"  '  in  the  other  room,  for  some  time.'  '  No  ?  ' 
'*said  Dr.  Clarkson,  '  Did  not  I  see  you,  there, 
"  '  this  moment,  with  your  pencil  and  ivory?' 
'*  '  Why  do  you  think  you  did  ? '  asked  Peale. 
*'  '  Why  do  I  think  I  did  ? '  replied  Dr.  Clarkson  ; 
"  'I  saw  you  there,  if  I  ever  saw  you  in  my 
*''life.'  'Well,'  says  Peale,  'let  us  go  and 
"  'see.' 

"  When  we  returned,  we  found  the  man 
"  standing,  as  before.  It  was  a  piece  of  wax- 
*' work,  wliicli  Mr.  Peale  had  just  finished,  in 
"  which  he  had  taken  a  likeness  of  himself. 

"The  walls  of   the  room   are   covered   with 

'^'  paintings — both  portraits  and  historic.     Under 

* '  a  small  gallery,    his   natural   curiosities    are 

*' arranged,   in   a  most  romantic  and  amusing 

"manner.     There  was  a  mound  of  earth,  con - 

*'siderably  raised,  and  covered  with  green  turf, 

"from  which  a  number  of  trees  ascended   and 

"  branched  out,  in  different  directions.     On  the 

'*  declivity  of  this  mound,  was  a  small  thicket, 

'*  and,  just  below  it,  an  artificial  pond  ;  on  the 

'♦  other  side,  a  number  of  large  and  small  rocks, 

'*  of  different    kinds,    collected    from  different 

"  parts  of  the  earth.     At  the  foot  of  the  mound, 

*'  were  holes  dug  and   the  earth  thrown  up  to 

"show  the  different  kinds  of  clay,  ocher,  coal, 

"marl,  &c.,  which  he  had  collected,  from  vari- 

"  ous  parts — also  ores   and   minerals.     Around 

"  the  pond,  was  a  beach,  on  which  were  exhibit 

*'ed  a  fine  assortment   of  shells,  turtles,  frogs, 

"  toads,    lizzards,    water-snakes,    &c.      In    the 

"  pond,  a  collection   of  fish,  with  their    skins 

"  stuffed — water-fowl,    such    as    geese,  ducks, 

"cranes,  herons,  &c.,  all  having  the  appearance 

* '  of  life,  for  their  skins  were  admirably   pre- 

" served:  on    the   mound   were  such   birds   as 

*•  commonly  walk  on  the  ground,  as  the  ground- 

"  partridge  and  heathhen,  also  wild  animals,  as 

"the  bear,    dear,  leopard,  tiger,  wild-cat,  fox, 

"  raccoon,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &c.     In  the  thickets 

"  and    among    the    rocks,  land-snakes,    rattle- 

"  snakes,  of  an  enormous  size,  black  &  a  num- 

"  her  of  other  snakes.     The  trees  were  loaded 

"with  birds  from  almost  every  species  in  Amer- 

"  ica  &  man}' exotics.     Mr.  Peale's  animals  re- 

"  minded  me  of  Noah's  ark,   into   which    was 

"received    every    khid   of    creeping    thing,    in 

"  which  there  was  life.     But  I  can  hardly  con- 

"  ceive  that   even   Noah  could  have  boasted  a 

"  better  collection.     Mr.    Peale  was  very  com- 


"  plaisant,  and  gave  us  every  information  we 
"  desired.  He  requested  me  to  favor  him  with 
"any  of  the  animals  and  fossils  from  thispait 
"  of  America,  not  already  in  his  museum,  which 
"  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  collect. 

"  From  Mr.  Peale's  went  to  the  State  House  ; 
"from  there  to  the  Mall  ;  and  next  a  visit  to 
"the  University.  Called  at  Dr.  Ewiug's,  the 
"Provost  of  the  University,  who  is  absent, 
"  with  Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  to 
"settle  the  line  between  New  York  and  Mass. 
"  1  saw  the  Dr.  at  New  York.  He  gave  me  a 
"letter  to  his  lady,  which  I  delivered.  She 
"had  already  received  a  letter  from  the  Dr. 
"informing  her  that  I  should  be  in  the  city, 
"  that  week  ;  and  that  I  had  given  him  eucour- 
"  agement,  if  1  spent  the  Sabbath  in  the  city,  of 
"supplying  his  pulpit.  I  assured  Mrs.  Ewing 
"that  it  would  not  be  in  my  i)ower  to  su[)ply 
"  the  desk,  as  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  leave 
"  the  city  before  the  Sabbath.  We  also  called 
"  on  Bisljop  White  and  Dr.  Sproat,  to  whom  I 
"had  letters,  and  on  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  son  of 
"  Sam.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  and  the  brother  of  my 
"friends,  Charles  and  Samuel  Vaughan.  The 
"old  gentleman  was  gone  a  journey  into  the 
"Ohio-country.  His  son  received  me,  cordial- 
"  ly  ;  and  dismissed  all  business,  to  attend  me. 
"His  mother  and  sisters  are  gone  with  his 
"  brother's  son,  to  London— himself  and  father 
"keep  bachelors'-hall,  in  an  elegant  house,  in 
"Front  St.  He  proposed  to  accompany  us  to 
"Dr.  Franklin's,  whom  he  considered  as  a 
"father.  When  we  came  to  Mr.  Gerry's,  he 
"was  waiting  for  us.  As  I  was  fatigued, 
"we  remained  half  an  hour.  Two  young 
"  ladies,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  were  visit- 
"  ing  Mrs.  Gerry,  dressed  very  riclily,  sociable, 
"and  agreeable.  Mr.  Vaughan  took  a  large 
"share  in  the  conversation  ;  and,  with  his  easy 
"and  natural  pleasantry,  kept  us  in  a  burst  of 
"laughter.  I  knew  Mr.  Vaughan  was  not  ac- 
"  quainted  with  Mr.  Gerry:  I,  therefore,  intro- 
"duced  him,  which  Mr.  Gerry  likewise  did  to 
"  his  lady  and  the  company.  But  I  immediate- 
"ly  supposed  the  young  ladies,  from  his  iu- 
"  stant  and  free  sociability,  were  of  his  intimate 
"  friends.  But,  on  our  way  to  Dr.  Franklin's, 
"  he  asked  me  if  those  young  ladies  were  of  my 
"  acquaintance  &  what  were  their  names.  This 
"  excited  my  astonishment.  I  asked  if  he 
"  had  never  seen  them,  before.  He  said  '  No,' 
"  and  M'as  sure  they  did  not  belong  to  Philadel- 
"  phia,  or  he  certainly  should  have  had  some 
"knowledge  of  them.  They  were  from  New 
"York,  Mr.  Gerry  informed  us,  and  of  Mrs, 
"Gerry's  particular  acquaintances.  What  ad- 
"  vantages  are  derived  from  a  finished  education 
"  and  the  best  of  company.  How  does  it  banidh 
"that    awkward    stiffness,    so    common     when 
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"  strangers  meet  in  company,  nnd  cnj^ages  the 
"  niDSt  perfect  straugei's  in  all  the  freedom  of  an 
''easy  and  pleasing  socialiility  common  only  to 
"  tlie  most  intimate  friends." 

"Dr.  Franklin  lives  iu  Market  Street ;  his 
"  liouse  stands  up  a  court-yard,  at  some  distance 
"from  the  street.  We"  [Mr.  Oerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  Doctor  Cutler']  "  I'ourid  him 
"sitting  upon  a  grass-plat,  under  a  very  large 
"mulbeiry,  with  several  other  gentlemen  and 
"two  or  three  ladies.  There  was  no  curiosity 
"  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  felt  so  anxious  to 
"  see  as  this  great  man,  who  has  been  the  won- 
"  der  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  Ameri- 
"  ca.  But  a  mnu  who  stood  high,  in  the  literary 
"world,  and  had  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
"Courts  of  Kings,  particularly  in  the  refined 
"  Court  of  France,  I  conceived,  would  not  be 
"of  very  easy  access,  and  must,  certainly,  have 
"much  the  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty  about 
"  him.  Common  folks  must  expect  only  to 
"gaze  at  him,  at  a.  distance,  and  answer  such 
"  questions  as  he  might  please  to  ask.  In 
"short,  when  I  entered  his  hona*^,  I  felt  as  if  I 
"  was  going  to  be  introduced  into  the  presence 
"  of  an  European  monaich. 

"But  how  were    my  ideas   changed  when  I 
"  saw  a  f-hort,  fat,  trunched,  old  man,  iu  a  plain 
"  quflker-dress,     bald    pate,    and    short    white 
"  locks,  sitting  without  his  hat,  under  the  tree  ; 
"  and,  as  Mr.   Gerry  introduced  me,  rose  from 
"his  chai)',  took  me  by  the  hand,  expressed  his 
"  joy  to  see  me,  welcomed  me  to  the  city,  and 
"begged  me  to  seat  myself  close  to  him.     His 
"voice   was   low,    but    his   countenance   open, 
"frank,  and  pleasing.     He  instantly  reminded 
"  me  of  old  Cai)trtin  Cummings,  for  he  is  nearly 
*•  of  his  piich,  and  no  more  the  air  of  superiority 
"  about  him.     I  deliveied  him  my  letters.     Af- 
"  ter  he  had  rend  them  he  took  me  again  by  the 
"hand,   and,  with  the  usual  compliments,    in- 
"  troduced  me  to  the  other  gentlemen,  the  most 
"of  whom   were    members   ol   the   Convention. 
"  Here  we  entered  into  a  free  conversation  and 
"spent   our  time  very  agreeably,   until  it   was 
'*  quite  dark.     The  tea-table  was  spread  under 
"the  tree;  and  Mrs.  Beach — a  very  gross  and 
•'rather   a    homely    woman,    who   is   the   only 
"  daughter  of  the  Doctor  and  lives  with  him — 
"seived  it  out  to  the  comj)any.     She  had  three 
'♦  of   her   children   about   her,   over   whom   she 
"seemed  to  have  no  kind  of  command.     They 
"  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  their  grand- 
♦•  father.     The  Doctor  snowed  me  a  curiosity  he 
"had  just  received,    and   with    which   he  was 
*'  much    pleased.     It   was  a    snake,    with    two 
"heads,  preserved  in  a  large  vial.     It  whs  taken 
"near   the    confluence   of    the   Schuylkill  with 
"  the   Delaware,   about    four    miles    from    this 
"  city.     It  Tyas  about  ten  inches  long,  well  pro- 


"  portioned,  the  heads  perfect,  and  united  to  the 
"body,  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  belowflhe 
"extremities  of  the  jaws.  The  snake  was*)f  a 
"dark  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  the 
"back  beautifully  speckled  (if  beauty  can  be 
"applied  to  a  snake)  with  white.  The  belly 
"  was  rather  chequered  with  a  reddish  color  and 
''  white.  The  Dr.  supposed  it  to  be  full  grown, 
"  which  I  think  is  probable,  and  thinks  it  must 
"be  a  sui  generis,  of  that  class  of  animals. 
"He  grounds  his  opinion  of  its  not  being  an 
"  extraordinary  production,  but  a  distinct  genus, 
"  on  the  peifect  form  of  the  snake,  the  prob- 
"  ability  of  its  being  of  some  age,  and  there 
"having  been  found  a  snake,  entirely  similar, 
"  (of  which  he  shewed  us  a  drawing)  near 
"  Lake  Champlaiu,  iu  the  time  of  the  late 
"War. 

"He  mentioned  what  the  situation  of  this 
"  snake  would  be,  if  it  was  traveling  among 
"  bushes,  and  one  head  should  choose  to  go  one 
"  side  of  a  bush  and  the  other  head  should  pie- 
"  fer  the  other  side,  and  neither  would  be  will- 
"inoj  to  come  back  or  give  way  to  the  other! 
"  He  was  then  going  to  mention  a  humorous 
"matter  that  had  occurred,  that  day,  in  Con- 
"  ventiou,  in  consequence  of  his  comparing  the 
"snake  to  America — for  he  seemed  to  forget 
"  that  every  thing  in  Convention  was  to  be  kept 
"  a  profound  secret — but  the  secrecy  of  the  Con- 
"  vention  matters  was  suggested  to  him,  which 
"stopped  liim,  and  deprived  me  of  the  story  ho 
"  was  going  to  tell. 

"After  it  was  dark  we  went  into  the  house 
"and  the  Doctor  invited  me  into  his  library, 
"  which  is  likewise  his  study.  It  is  a  very 
"large  chamber  and  high.  The  wa,lls  were 
"  covered  with  book-shelves  filled  with  books; 
"  besidet-',  there  are  four  alcoves,  extending  two- 
"  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  chamber,  filled 
"in  the  same  manner,  I  presume  this  is  the 
"largest  and,  by  far,  the  best  private  libraiy  in 
"  America. 

"  He  showed  a  glass  machine  for  exhibiting 
"  the  ciicuhitiou  of  the  blood,  in  the  arteries 
"  and  veins  of  the  linman  body.  The  circula- 
"  tion  is  exhibited  by  the  passing  of  a  red  fluid, 
"from  a  reservoir,  into  numerous  capillary  tul)es 
"of  glass  ramified,  in  every  direction,  and  then 
"returning,  in  similar  tubes,  to  the  reservoir, 
"  which  WHS  done  with  great  velocity,  without 
"  any  power  to  act,  visibly,  upon  the  fluid,  and 
"  had  the  appearance  of  perpetual  motion. 

"  Another  great  curiosity  was  a  roUing  press, 
"  for  taking  copies  of  letters  or  any  other  writ- 
"  ing.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  completely  copied 
"  in  two  minutes,  the  copy  as  fair  as  the  origiu- 
"  al,  and  without  defacing  it.  It  is  an  invcn- 
"  tion  of  his  own,  and  extremely  usefu'.,  in 
"  many  situations  in  life.     He  also  showed  mo 
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*'  his  artificial  arm  and  hand,  for  taking  down 
"and  putting  up  books,  on  high  shelves,  & 
"his  great  aim-chair,  with  rockers  and  a  large 
*'  fan  placed  over  it,  with  wliich  he  fans  himself 
"  &  keeps  off  the  flies  while  he  sits  reading, 
"  with  only  a  small  motion  of  the  foot.  He 
"showed  me  many  other  curiosities  &  in  ven- 
ations,  all  his  own,  but  of  lesser  note.  Over 
"  his  mantle-tree  he  has  a  great  number  of  ined- 
"  als,  busts,  and  casts,  in  wax  or  plaster  of 
"  Paris,  which  are  the  eiBgies  of  the  most  noted 
*'  characters  in  Europe. 

"  But  what  the  Doctor  wished  principally 
"to  show  me  was  a  huge  volume  on  Botany, 
"and  which,  indeed,  afforded  me  the  greatest 
"  pleasure  of  any  one  thing  in  his  Library.  It 
"  was  a  single  vokime,  but  so  large  that  it  was 
"  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Doctor  was  al)le 
"  to  raise  it  from  a  low  shelf,  and  lift  it  on  thi-; 
"table;  but,  with  that  senile  ambition  that  is 
"  common  to  old  people,  he  insisted  on  doing  it 
"himself,  and  would  permit  no  persDn  to  assist 
"  him,  merely  to  show  us  how  much  strength  he 
"had  remaining.  It  contained  tl)e  whole  of 
"  Linneaus's  8y sterna  Vegitahilia,  with  large 
"  cuts  of  every  plant,  and  colored  from  natuie. 
"  It  was  a  feast  to  me  ;  and  the  Doctor  seemed 
"to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  myself.  We  spent  a 
"  couple  of  hours  in  examining  the  volume, 
"  while  the  other  gentlemen  amused  themselves 
"with  other  matters.  The  Doctor  is  not  a  Bot- 
"  anist,  but  lamented  that  he  did  not,  in  early 
"life,  attend  to  this  science.  He  delights  in 
"  Natural  History  ;  and  expressed  an  earnest 
"  wish  that  I  should  pursue  the  i)lan  that  i  had 
'begun,  and  hoped  this  science,  so  much 
"neglected  in  America,  would  be  pursued  with 
"as  nmch  ardor,  here,  as  it  is,  now,  in  every 
'  part  of  Eui'ope. 

"I  wanted,  for  three  months,  at  least  to  have 
"devoted  myself  entirely  to  this  one  volume. 
"But,  fearing,  lest  I  should  be  tedious  to  the 
"Doctor,  I  shut  the  book,  'tho  he  urged  me  to 
"examine  it.  longer.  The  Doctor  seemed  ex- 
"  tremely  fond  of  dwelling  on  philosophical 
"subjects,  particularly  Natural  History;  while 
"the  other  gentlemen  were  swallowed  up  with 
"politics.  This  was  a  favorable  circumstance 
"  for  me  ;  for  almost  the  whole  of  his  convei-sa- 
"  tion  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  was  highly 
"delighted  with  the  extensive  knowledge  he 
"  appeared  to  have,  of  every  subject,  the  bright- 
"  ness  of  his  memory,  and  the  clearness  and 
"  vivacity  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  Notwith- 
"  standing  his  age — eighty-four — his  manneis 
"are  perfectly  easy;  and  every  tiling  about 
"  him  seems  to  diffuse  an  unrestrained  freedom 
"and  happiness.  He  has  an  incessant  vein  of 
"humor,  accompanied  with  an  uncommon 
"vivacity,  which  seems  as  natural  and  involun- 


"  tary  as  breathing.  He  urged  me  to  call  on 
"  him,  again  ;  but  my  short  tarry  would  not  ad- 
"  mit.  We  took  our  leave,  at  ten,  and  retired 
"to  my  lodgings." 

July  lit,.  Doctor  Cutler  visited  Bartram'a 
Botanical  Garden,  about  two  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  in  illustrious  company,  as 
his  party  was  made  up  of  "Mr.  Strong,  Gov. 
"Luther  Martin,  Mr.  Mason  and  son,  Mr.  Wil- 
"  liamsou,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Rutledge.  and  Mi'. 
"  Hamilton,  all  members  of  the  Federal  Con- 
"vention,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Clarkson 
' '  and  son."  The  Doctor  commends  the  garden  ; 
and  yet  severely  criticises  it,  by  declaring 
"every  thing  is  very  badly  arranged,  for  they 
"  are  neither  placed  ornamentally  noi-  botanlcal- 
"ly,  but  seem  to  be  jumbled  together,  in  heaps." 
He  speaks  of  Governor  Martin  as  having  "a 
"smattering  of  B  )tauy  and  a  fine  taste  for 
"  Natural  History." 

"At  11,  attended  Dr.  Tlnsh,  in  his  visitation 
"to  the  Hospital.  Was  much  inter.^sted. 
"Visited  the  room  in  which  the  Declaiation  of 
"Independence  of  the  United  States  was 
"framed,  signed,  and  declared  by  Congress. 
"The  room  is  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  is  now 
"improved  as  the  depository  of  the  trophies  of 
"War,  which  established  and  crowned  that 
"  bold  and  glorious  Declaiation." 

Having  made  a  number  of  calls  on  gentlemen 
in  the  city,  all  of  whom  expressed  regret  at  his 
leaving  so  soon,  he  "left  the  city,  at  half  after 
"  six,  for  New  York." 

On  his  way  home,  he  visited  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  found  some  relatives. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  passing  over  New- 
ai'k  Mountains,  and  through  Newark,  he  came 
to  Bergeiitown,  near  which  place  he  visited  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  M.  Mechard,  who  came  as 
the  French  King's  Agent,  to  collect  plants  for 
the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Paris.  The  visit  greatly 
disappointed  him. 

"  Arrived  at  New  York,  about  sunset,  & 
"  lodged  again  at  Mr.  Henderson's,  who  received 
"  me  with  the  greatest  cordiality." 

[To  BE  Continued.  ] 


Scrap. — The  fir-it  building  ever  used  in  Chicago 
for  postal  or  other  business,  was  a  small  one  and- 
a-half  story  frame-house,  occupied  as  a  grocery 
and  dry-goods  store,  in  the  front  of  which  a 
home-made,  swinging  signboard  informed  th--! 
passer-by,  that  John  Hogan  was  proprietor  of 
the  place  and  Postmastei'  of  the  embryo  citv. 
The  nearest  Post-office  was  Detroit ;  and  the 
mails  were  forwarded,  very  irregularly,  from 
that  point,  alone.  That  was  just  forty  years 
a-io. 
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IV.— A  REMINISGENGE  OF  TEE  WAR 
OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  IN  SOUTH 
CAROL  TNA.* 

Communicated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina. 
Chester  District,  S.  C,  July,  1836. 

By  refeieuce  to  a  number  of  this  paper  of 
July,  1835,  the  reader  will  see  that,  at  a  cele- 
bratiou  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Bouuer,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  tlie  Revolutioners  present,  and  request 
that  they  would  furnish  particulars  that  came 
under  their  observation,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  history,  that  sucli  information  be  not 
lost  to  posterity. 

Joseph  Gaston,  Esq.,  has  at  length  favored 
the  Committee  with  the  object  of  their  request, 
which,  we  thiulc,  will  be  read  with  great  inter- 
est l)y  every  person  wiio  is  proud  of  the  gallant 
achievements  of  our  patriotic  forefatliers. 

We  would  observe,  that  while  the  aged  author 
and  hero  relates  his  brief  history,  he  says  liut 
little  of  self,  whereas  he  is  known  to  have  suffer- 
ed the  most  extreme  toils  and  privations,  that 
were  known  in  these  perilous  times ;  was 
severely  wounded  in  an  engagement,  in  the 
face,  the  bull  cut  through  the  cheek-bone  more 
than  the  size  of  itself,  which  for  many  years 
was  painful  and  ulcerating,  which  left  his  cheek 
flat  and  very  visible. 

The  Committee  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
James  Harbison,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  third  of 
Nt)vember  last.  He  had  promised  to  write  out 
some  incidents,  which  the  Committee  had  great 
expectations  from,  as  he  was  an  "eye  and  ear 
"  witness"  to  the  thunders  of  his  country's  sons, 
for  liberty.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gallant 
Revolutioners;  had  an  iron  coustitution ; ,  a 
strong  mind  and  honest  heart  ;  a  very  retentive 
memory  ;  fuid  in  his  mind  lived,  as  if  it  had 
passed  yesterday,  every  scene  of  the  Revolution. 
James  McDill, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


Sir 


[Mr.  Gaston's  Narrative.] 


With  pleasure,  I,  at  this  late  hour,  have 
attempted  to  comply  with  the  polite  request 
made  by  your  respectable  Committee,  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  present  with  you 
On  th(i  fourth  of  July,  1835.  Your  request 
\Aai  that  they  would  furnish  you  with  a  few  of 
the  most  important  facts  of  those  times  which 
"  tried  men's  souls  ;  "  and  which  are  not  related 
by,  or  perhaps,  were  not  known  to,  our  histori- 
ans ;  but  might  be  thought  worthy  of  being  pru- 
spr^^d. 

•  This  letter  was  originally  printed  iu   Llie  C'tUm-.a 
Hive,  of  August  6,  183G. 


Sir,  there  is  one  train  of  events  which  has 
almost  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  and  which,  I  hope, 
you  will  think  worthy  of  being  considered  as 
one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  I  would  publish  it,  as  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect, to  the  memory  of  those  undaunted  i)atriots 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  to  set 
before  our  countrymen,  what  invincible  courage 
may  achieve  when  determined  on  liberty  or 
death  1  At  the  time,  when  the  Capital  of  our 
State  had  surrendered  to  the  invading  enemy  ; 
our  army  of  ihe  South  disarmed  and  imprisoned  ; 
and  not  a  vestige  of  armed  force  on  our  behalf 
in  the  State,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered  from 
the  history  of  those  gloomy  times;  five  young 
men  Ijound  themselves,  and  made  an  effort, 
which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  1 

Captain  John  McClure,  a  young  man,  perhaps 
twenty-five  years  old,  had  taken  a  part  of    his 
Militia  Company    on,    towards  Charleston,   and 
was  at  or  near  Monk's-corner,  when  the  town  sur- 
rendered.    His  men  then  returned   home  ;  and 
he,  on  his   way,    called   at   the   house  of  John 
Gaston,  Esq.,  in  the  then  Chester-county.    When 
there,  he  and  his  friends  received  intelligence  of 
the   shocking    massacre  of    Colonel  Bradford's 
men,   by   Tarleton,    two    days   previous,    about 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  stop- 
ped— this  massacre  took  place,  perhaps,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  17S0.     On  the  reception  of 
this  news,  he   (Captain  McClure),  and  three  of 
said  Gaston's  sons,  and   Captain  John    Steek,  I 
think,    arose  upon    their    feet   and    made  this 
united    and    solemn   declaration  :    "  that    they 
"would    never    submit    nor    surrender   to    the 
"enemies  of    their  country;   that    ^Liberty   or 
"  *  death,"*  from  that  time  forth,  should  be  their 
"motto!"      Each   of    these    young    men    had 
served  three  years  in  the  Company  of  Captain 
Eli  Kershaw,  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  South 
Caroliim  Militia,    commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  with  the  above  motto  inscribed 
on  the  front  of  their  military  caps. 

About  this  time,  a  man  calling  himself 
Colonel  Housman,  came  to  the  liouse  of  John 
Gaston,  Esq.,  iu  a  dress  altogether  plain,  accom- 
panied by  about  fifty  of  those  plundering  ban- 
ditti which  British  policy  had  dignified  with 
the  name  of  '■^loyalists,''''  and  exhausted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  logic,  in  advising  the  old 
gentleman  to  have  his  sons  brought  in,  on  a 
certain  day,  to  give  up  their  arms,  at  his  encamp- 
ment. His  camp  was  to  be  pitched  at  Alexan- 
der's old  fields,  now  Beckhamville. 

The  eloquence  of  the  orator  was  inadequate 
to  the  task.  True,  they  met  him  on  the  appoint- 
ed day ;  l)ut,  for  a  purpose  very  different  from 
that  which  he  desired.  These  young  men  imme- 
diately visited  the  settlements  of  Fishing-creek, 
Rocky-creek,  and  Sandy-river,  that  they  might 
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obtain  assistance  to  carry  into  effect  the  desper- 
ate effort  they  were  about  to  make,  and  see  who 
would  favor  the  forlorn  hope.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  and  night,  they  collected  together,  in 
ail,  thirty-two  volunteers  :  they  were  principally 
of  tlie  Knoxes,  Walkers,  Morrows,  McCkires, 
and  Johnsons.  James  Johnson,  then  known  as 
Adjutant  Johnson,  brother  of  Samuel  and  John 
Johnson,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  most  zeal 
ous  and  persevering,  on  that  occasion.  Witli 
this  Spartan  band,  Captain  McClure  attacked 
Colonel  Housman,  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
routed  about  two  hundied  men  without  losing  a 
man.  Two  of  the  Captain's  men  were  wounded  : 
William  McGarrety,  (lately  dc'ceased)  slightly  ; 
and  Hugh  McClure,  brother  to  the  Captain,  and 
father  of  James  McClure,  Esq.,  of  this  district, 
h^d  an  arm  broke.  It  is  most  possible  that 
McClure's  men  did  not  wish  to  kill,  knowing 
that  many  good  men  might  be  there  who  knew 
of  no  relief,  but  to  sul)mit  and  take  parole. 
Only  one  was  killed,  and  he  was  known  to  be  a 
real  friend  to  his  country.  The  design  was  to 
raise  the  fallen  standard  of  liberty  once  more  in 
South  Carolina,  though  it  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  lives. 

This  little  band  then  rushed  to  another  col- 
lection of  tories,  of  still  woi-se  materials,  at 
Mobley's  meeting-house,  in  Fail  field,  where  the 
tories  suffered  much.     A  number  were  killed  ! 

The  intrepid  movements  of  this  little  band  sur- 
prised them  like  a  jjeal  of  thunder  from  a  cleai- 
sky.  News  of  McClure's  movements  instantly 
p|)read,  and  drew  together,  in  a  few  days,  from 
York  and  Fairfield,  a  few  of  those  patriotic 
spirits  tliat  feel  a  courage  which  disregards  num- 
bers when  "their  all  is  at  stake."  After  this 
second  engagement,  his  number  was,  in  a  short 
time,  doubled.  Among  those  who  joined  him, 
were  Captain  A.  Gray  and  John  Gray,  maternal 
uncles  of  Rev.  William  B.  Luers.  This  alarm- 
ing news  was  soon  conveyed,  by  the  terror- 
stiicken  toiies,  to  the  British,  at  Camden. 
McClure  and  his  men  retreated  into  the  lower 
part  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  found  the 
patriotic  General  Thomas  Sumter  giving  notice 
that  he  had  a  General's  Commission,  from  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  inviting 
volunteers  to  his  standard  ;  and  this  small  band 
formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army. 

The  venerable  Judge  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
General  Qreen,  i.,  286,  states  that,  about  this 
time,  both  General  Sumter  and  Marion  had  gone 
to  North  Carolina  ;  and,  for  want  of  this  par- 
ticular article  of  histor3'',  gives  the  credit  of  the 
first  effort  to  breast  the  stoim,  to  the  men  of 
Ninety- six,  Waxhaws,  and  Yoik  District,  and 
statea  that  they  never  relinquished  the  effort 
until  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  the  country. 
But  as  I  was  eye  and  -  ear  witness  to  the  solemn 


commencement,  above  stated,  I  believe  that  it 

was  the  opening  wedge  to  the  recovery  of  South 
Carolina,  though  one  only  of  those  five  men 
survived  the  contest — Captain  Steele  being  the 
only  one  who  lived  to  see  liberty  purchased. 
The  four  others  fell  figliting  under  General  Sum- 
ter, three  of  them  at  Flanging  Rock — the  Cap- 
tain and  two  of  the  others.  This  was  the  fifth 
battle  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  from 
their  embarkation  for  *'  Liberty  or  death  !  "  viz  : 
Beckhamsville,  Mobley's  meeting-house,  lb)ik'3 
defeat  at  Williamson's,  now  Brattonsville, 
Rocky  Mount,  and  Hanging  Rock.  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Gaston,  the  fourth  one,  died  of 
small-pox,  in  Sumter's  retreat  from  Wright's 
Bluff,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  McConncl  on  Black- 
river. 

General  Sumter's  Camp,  at  this  time,  was 
pitched  in  the  Indian  land,  near  the  Nation 
Ford,  on  Catawba-river,  where  he  soon  learned 
that  a  detachment  of  British,  from  Camden, 
under  Colonel  Turnbull,  had  rushed  up  to 
Rocky  Mount,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to 
his  Majesty's  friends,  tliere.  A  part  of  these, 
under  Captain  Hoik,  pursued  on  to  Fishing 
creek-church,  then  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John 
Simpson,  whose  dwelling  they  reduced  to  ashes, 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1780,  being  Sabbath 
morning,  and,  in  sight  of  this,  they  murdered 
an  unoffending  young  man,  William  Strong, 
with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  near  to  his  father's 
door.  They  then  proceeded  on  and  burned 
Colonel  Hill's  Iron-works,  and  returned,  loaded 
with  plunder,  consisting  of  every  article  that 
the  hand  of  rapacity  could  carry  off.  They 
were  those  who  were  politely  called  "New 
"  York  Volunteers,"  alias,  the  green-coat  Toiies 
who  had  joined  the  British,  in  New  York,  and 
were  now  increased  by  some  of  the  same  honor- 
able stamp,  from  Rocky  Mount,  under  a  suitable 
commander.  Captain  Hoik,  who  never  failed,  on 
convenient  occasions,  to  curse  Bibles  and  Pres- 
byterians ;  and  who  had  orders,  when  killed, 
from  Colonel  Turnbull,  "To  destroy  and  dis- 
"  tress  the  hardened  rebels,  as  far  as  possible." 

About  a  month  after  this  execution,  the  same 
detachment  of  blood-hounds  set  out,  once  more, 
and  encamped  at  Williamson's,  the  residence  of 
the  father  of  Rev.  John  Williamson  and  Samuel 
Williamson,  where  McClure's  Company,  with 
others,  from  Sumter's  camp,  attacked  them  on 
the  twelfth  of  July,  1780,  soon  after  daylight  ; 
and  killed  Captain  Hoik  and  a  number  of  his 
men,  without  losing  a  man  or  having  any 
wounded. 

McClure,  under  Sumter,  fought,  next,  at 
Rocky  Mount,  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1780. 
We  retreated,  thence,  to  Land's  Ford,  without 
making  much  impression  on  Colonel  Turnbull, 
he  being  stationed  in  a  strong  log-house ;   and 
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while  at  Land's  Ford,  Genpral  Sumter  ordered 
au  electioQ  for  General  Officers  in  the  Chester 
Regiment.  McClure's  Company,  that  day,  num- 
bered about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He 
was  elected  Colonel,  Major  John  Nixon,  father 
of  Mrs.  McKeou'n  and  Mrs.  Hemphill,  widow  of 
Rev.  J.  Hemphill,  was  elected  Lieutenant-colonel 
— Colonel  E.  Lacy  having,  at  that  time,  become 
unpopular  among  the  Chester  Whigs. 

From  Land's  Ford,  General  Sumter  marched 
to  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  seventh  of  August, 
17^0,  where  we — the  writer  having  joined 
IMcCluie's  Company — attacked  a  Tory  camp  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  mostl}'  riflemen, 
liunteis  from  the  forks  of  Yadkin-river,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan  Bryant.  From 
that  post,  the  British  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Our  force,  I  think,  was  not  more  than 
four  hundred  men.  Our  order  of  battle  was  in 
three  liu^s,  about  one  hundi'ed  apart  in  files  of 
two.  The  enemy's  lines  were  extended  from  a 
])()int  at  right  angles.  McClure  commanded  the 
front  of  the  centre  line,  against  the  united  point 
of  the  enemy's  line;  and,  on  this  account,  sus- 
tained much  of  the  enemy's  first  fire.  The  loss 
of  our  men,  in  the  action,  weis  twenty-three, 
nine  of  those  were  of  McClure's  Company,  he 
being  one  of  the  nine  ;  and  nine  more  wound- 
ed, who  lecovered.  The  Captain,  and  perhaps 
three  others,  lived  a  few  days  after  the  battle. 

I  had  been  detjiched  to  go  with  my  aged 
father,  that  he  might  be  removed  from  the 
Tories,  who  sought  his  life,  for  being  the  friend 
of  his  oppressed  country  as  well  as  for  bringing 
nine  sous  into  the  field,  for  its  defence.  He 
was  disappointed  by  the  Tories  on  Cross-creek, 
of  getting  to  a  brother's,  in  Newbern,  North 
Carolina,  a  Doctor  Alexander  Gaston,  who  was 
killed  by  the  British,  about  this  time.  He  then 
Look  a  different  route. 

In  mv  return,  I  marched  with  a  detachment 
of  men  from  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  and 
tliink  the  heroic  patriotism  of  an  old  lady,  on 
that  occasion,  woith  recording  :  A  Mrs,  Haynes, 
of  that  County,  as  her  son  was  about  to  leave 
the  door  and  domestic  circle,  for  the  camp,  as 
her  parting  counsel  to  him  said  :  "  Now  Alexan- 
"  der,  fight  like  a  man,  and  don't  be  a  coward." 
This  I  had  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  We 
joined  General  Sumter  in  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ment at  Rocky  Mount,  and  not  long  after  our 
arrival  I  met  young  Haynes  coming  out  of  the 
fight,  with  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  his  patriotic  mother,  a  ball 
having  passed  through  his  face — of  this,  how- 
ever, he  recovered,  with  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

A  Mr,  Robert  Walker,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  R,  W.  Gill  and  E.  Gill,  late  of  Lan- 
casterville,  in  this  Ptate,  when  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  King's-mouutain,  during  the  desperate 


effort  made  there,  by  both  parties,  of  advancing 
and  retreating,  was  shot  through  the  body,  near 
the  heart,  by  one  in  his  view  ;  and,  having  his 
gun  loaded  at  the  time,  he  after  this  took  delib- 
erate aim  and  shot  his  opponent  dead.  He  sur- 
vived, and  many  heard  him  and  his  oflficer, 
Colonel  E.  Lacy,  relate  this  fact. 

N.  B.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  Captain 
John  McClure  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
late  General  William  McClure,  of  Newbern, 
North  Carolina,  who  endeared  himself  so  much 
to  our  sick  and  wounded,  in  Charleston,  during 
and  after  the  siege  of  that  place,  by  his  medical 
assistance  to  them. 

I  added  two  anecdotes  by  way  of  conclusion, 
because  I  considered  them  well  worthy  inserting. 
With  most  sincere  respect,  I  am  yours, 
Joseph  Gaston. 

June  28th,  1836. 


Y.— CONFEDERATE  RAG-BAG. 

[Under  this  title,  we  propose  to  publish,  from  time  to 
time,  Buch  detached  papers,  written  by  Confederate  States 
officers,  as  are  disconnected  with  others  and,  in  them- 
selves, too  short  or  too  unimportant  to  be  published  as 
distinct  articles. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  all  such  papers, 
long  or  short,  as  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  send  to 
us,  for  this  purpose. — Editob  .] 

I. 

General  BrerJcinrldge^s  Commission    as  Major- 
general  of  the  Confederate  States''  Army.* 

Confederate  States  op  Amer'CA, 
Wak  Department, 
RrcEMOND,  April  18*^  1863. 

SiK, 

You  are  hereby  informed  that  the  President 
has  appointed  you  Major  General  &c.  &c.  To 
take  rank  April  14,  1862.  In  the  Provisional 
Army  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 
You  are  requested  to  signify  your  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  said  appointment :  and  should 
you  accept  you  will  sign  before  a  magistrate,  the 
oath  of  oflSce  herewith,  and  forward  the  fcame 
with  your  letter  of  acceptance  to  this  Depart- 
ment. You  will  report  for  duty  to  Gen  Beaure- 
gard. 

Geo  W  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Major  Gen  John  C.  Brkckinridgb 

[At  the  foot.'] 

Nobly  won  upon  the  field.  With  the  hearty 
congratulations  of 

Braxton  Bragg. 
G,  T.  B, 

'  From  the  original,  in  the  collection  of  Captain  C.  W. 
Elwell,  of  New  York.— Editou. 
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General  Johnston  to  tTie  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Hi>  Qr«  Centrkville  : 
March  8^  1862: 
M«  President  : 

I  respectfully  submit  three  notes 
from  Major  General  Jackson,  and  one  from  Brig' 
Gen'  Hill,  for  the  information  they  contain  of 
tho  enemy. 

Your  orders  for  moving  cannot  be  excuted 
now,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  roads 
and  streams. 

The  removal  of  public  property  goes  on  with 
painful  slowness— because,  as  the  officers  employ- 
ed in  it  report,  sufficient  number  of  cars  and  en- 
gines cannot  be  had. 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  must 
be  sacrificed— or  your  instructions  not  observed. - 
I  shall  adhere  to  them  as  closely  as  possible. — In 
conversation  with  you  and  before  the  Cabinet,  I 
did  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  Marching 
in  this  region.  The  suffering  and  sickness  which 
would  be  produced  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Most  respectfully 

your  ob't  serv't 
J.  E.  Johnston 
General. 
His  Ex<=y  Jefferson  Davis, 

President. 
[Endorsed ;] 

Col.  Myers  will  read  and  report  whether  any 
increase  can  be  made  to  the  number  of  cars  and 
engines — 

Jeffer  :  Davis. 

[Colonel  Myers's  Report  on  the  above 

LETTER.] 

Confederate  States  of  America, 
Quartermaster  General's  Office, 
Richmond,  March  7,  1862. 
To  the  President, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that,  I  have  read  Gen^  J.  E.  Johnston's  letter  of 
March  3"^  to  you,  with  you  endorsement,  direct- 
ing me  to  report  if  any  increase  can  be  made  to 
the  number  of  cars  and  engines  to  Manassas. 

All  the  cars  belonging  to  the  Va.  Central  Rail 
Road  in  running  order  are  on  the  Orange  Rodd. 
All  the  engines  which  are  acceptable,  except  one 
are  on  that  road.-— that  one  is  kept  to  run  the 
mail  train  between  Rich*^  &  Gordonsville.  From 
reports  of  Conductors  sent  from  the  Central 
Road  to  Manassas,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
there  are  too  many  trains  now  on  that  road — they 
are  not  able  to  pass  each  other  on  the  turnouts. 


*   From  the  originals,  in  the  possession  of   John   C. 
Hopes,  JBleqr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Euitob. 


Rionn  Rii«_iinr'«  lii'-c  1  een  80  hours  in  making 
tl)e  trip  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville — Some 
c.irs  sent  on  Sunday  night  last  were  at  Gordons- 
ville on  Thursday  morning.  A  letter  from  tho 
Superintend*  of  the  Orange  Road  to  the  Presid' 
of  V  C.  R.  R.  states  that  he  expects  to  have  all 
that  stores  away  from  Manassas  this  (friday)  ev- 
ening— Some  pork  on  the  Manassas  R.  would 
require  4  or  5  days  more  for  removal. 

The  cars  and  engines  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
road  &  Orange  R,  &  V  C.  R. — are  all  I  believe 
in  use  at  Manassas — No  further  increase  can  be 
made — I  respectfully  return  Gen'  Johnston's 
letter,  &  am  your  most  ob't  serv't 

A.  Myers 
Q.  M.  Gen'. 
[To  BE  Continued.] 


VI.- 


TEE  OREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS"' 
OF  VERMONT. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THEIR 
CONVENTIONS.— CovoLTTDSD  noa  Volume  I.,  Paqb 
2«2. 

Now  first  printed,  without  mutilation,  al- 
teration, OR  interpolation,  from  the  Orig- 
inal Manuscripts. 

New  Hampshire  Grants  (alias)  ) 

New  Connecticut ;  Windsor      (June    4"'     1777 

Convention  op- 
en'd  According 
to  Adjournment. 

Present  the  followring  Members. 

Capt.  Joseph  Bowker  in  the  Chair 

1*'  Voted     Lieutenant  Martin  Powel  Assistant 
Clark. 


Bennington 

Shafts"bury 

Arlington 

Sunderland 

Manchester 

Dorset 

Reupert 

Paulet 
Wells 


['  Nathan  Clark  Esq^ 

j  M'  Simeon  Hathaway 

1  Capt  John  Burnham 

l^  Docf  Jonas  Fay 

3  Major  Jeremiali  Clark 

}  M.'  Gideon  Olin 
Capt  Ebeuezar  Willoughby 
M""  Abel  Benedict 
Lieut  Joseph  Bradley 
M""  Eli  Brovvnson 
M--  Thomas  Bull 
Lieut.  Martin  Powell 

■{  M'  Cephas  Kent 
Docf  Gaius  Smith 
M'  Moses  Robinson 
Capt.  William  Fitch 
Capt.  Jonathan  WiUard 

^  M^  Caleb  Smith 
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Poltney 

Castleton 

Hul  bertou 

Danby 

Tinmoutb 

Clarendon 
Rutland 


^  Capt.  Zebediab  Dewey 
C  by  a  Letter  from  s*  town 
}  Aquie=sing  in  forming  a 
(  New  State 
■{  M'  Jesse  Church  hill 
^  Capt.  Willam  Gage 
■{  Capt.  Ebenezar  Allen 
f  Benj*  Spencer  Esq""  )  Major 
,1  Whitefield  Foster    \  Part 
',  Joseph  Smith  /  Minor 
[Stephen  Place  f  Part 
J  L^  John  Southerland 
\  Capt  Joseph  Bowker 


Pittsford 

^  Capt.  Jon"^  Fassett 

Neshube 

-(  Ciipt.  Josiah  Powers 

Whiting 

■{  Capt  Josiah  Powers 

Coinwal 

-{  W  Gaihi  Panther 

Colchester 

\  Capt  Ira  Allen 
(  Capt  Heman  Allen 

Williston 

■{  Col°  Tho"  Chittenden 

Willmington 

\  W  W-  MiUin 

Hallifax 

\  Doct'  W"  Hill 

Onilford 

\  Col'  Benj^  Carpenter 
]  Capt  John  Barney 

VJLlllUJlU. 

Brattleborough 

^  L'  Israel  Smith 

Townshend 

{  W  John  Dyer 

Dummerston 

{  L*  Leonard  Spalding 

Putney 

-|  M""  Denis  Lockland 

Westminster 

-{  Nathi  Robinson  Esq' 

Rockingham 

^  Docf  Reuben  Jones 

Chester 

{  L*  Jabez  Serjeant 

Kent 

\  W  Edward  Aikina 

Cavendish 

^  Capt  John  Coffin 

Brumley 

\  Capt  W"^  Utley 

Windsor 

■{  W  Ebenezar  Hosington 

Hertford 

S  Maj''  Joel  Matthews 
1  M^  W"  Gallop 

Woodstock 

{  M'  Benj*  Emmonds 

Hartford 

j  Col"  Joseph  Marsh 
1  M^  Stephen  Tilden 

Pomphret 

\  John  Troop 

]  John  Winchester  Dana  Esq' 

Bernard 

\  M^  Asa  Whitcomb 

\  M^  Asa  Cheadlo 

(  Col°  Peter  Olcott 

Norwich 

)  Maj^  Tho"  Moredock 

(  M'^  Jacob  Burton 

Sharon 

Joel  Marsh  Esq' 
M'  Daniel  Gilbert 

Thetford 

■{  L'  Abner  Chamberlain 

Stratford 

-j  M'  Fredireck  Smith 

Fairley 
Moorton 


Corinth 

Newberry 
Reading 


M""  Amasa  Wooclworth 
Doct""  Bildad  Andress 
M*^  Benj«'  Baldin 

by  a  Letter  Aquesiug 

in  a  State 
\  W  John  G  D  Bailey 
I  Capt  Robert  Johnson 
■{  My  Andrew  Spear 

CNoTB  — The  manuscript  record  of  the  proceedings  of  th6 
Convention  ends,  abrnptly,  at  this  place ;  and  as  we  have 
not  proposed  to  do  more  than  faithfully  re-produce  the 
official  Minutes  of  these  early  Conventions,  we  leave  the 
subject  where  their  SQcretaries  left  it. 

We  ore  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that  what  purported  to 
have  been  reports  of  some  portions  of  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  this  Convention  appeared  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  period ;  but  our  faith  in  newspaper  reports, 
even  those  of  the  period  in  question,  is  not  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  an  official 
record— such  a  work  can  best  be  done  by  that  porlion  of 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
alter  or  make  additions  to  a  record,  whenever  the  teach- 
ings of  that  record  clash  with  their  own  aprocryphal  nar- 
ratives or  with  their  narrow  ideas  of  what  should  have 
been  written,  but  was  not.— Edito&.] 


VII.—  HISTORICAL  AND  PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES  OF  CHENANGO- 
COUNTY,  NEW  r6>ii?^.— Continued 
PROM  Pag-e  16. 

By  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Superintend- 
ent OF  Public  Schools  op  the  City  op  New 
York. 

TH.—  COTTNTY  ORGANIZATION  AND  HIS-^ 
TORT;  COUNTY  AND  CIRCUIT  COURTS; 
IMPORTANT  TRIALS;  COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

Organization  and  History. — In  the  ye^ir 
1798,  the  County  of  Chenango  was  erected, 
from  parts  of  Herkimer  and  Tioga-counties, 
including  in  that  taken  from  the  former,  the 
present  towns  of  Nelson,  Eaton,  Madison, 
Georgetown,  Lebanon,  Hamilton,  Brookfield, 
De  Ruyter,  and  a  portion  of  Cazenovia,  in  the 
County  of  Madison,  and  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  Oneicla-county,  with  its  southern 
boundary  on  the  present  County  of  Broome, 
including  the  towns  of  Smithville,  Oxford, 
Guilford,  Greene,  Coventry,  and  Bainbridge, 
taken  from  Tioga-couuty ;  separated  from  the 
County  of  Otsego  and  a  small  portion  of 
Delaware,  on  the  East,  by  the  Unadilla-river ; 
and  bounded,  on  the  West,  by  that  portion  of 
the  "Military  Tract"  embraced  in  Cortland 
and  the  South-eastern  part  of  Onondaga- 
county,  including  the  present  towns  of  Linck- 
laen.  Pitcher,  and  German,  and  by  a  small 
portion  of  Broome-county. 
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In  1806,  Madison-county  was  erected  from 
j)arts  of  Oaeida  and  Chenango,  taking  off,  from 
the  latter,  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  now  in 
Oneida,  and  the  towns  of  Cazenovia,  De  Ruy- 
ter,  Nelson,  Eaton,  Madison,  Georgetown,  Leba- 
non, and  Hamilton,  on  the  North,  and  leaving 
it  with  its  present  boundaries,  including  the 
six  towns  of  Smithville,  Oxford,  Guilford, 
Greene,  Coventry,  and  Bainbridge,  on  the 
South.  The  towns  of  Pitcher  and  Lincklaen 
were  subsequently  taken  from  German,  on  the 
West.  There  are,  therefore,  remaining,,  or 
were,  up  to  the  erection  of  Afton,  in  the  Coun- 
ty, under  its  new  organization,  the  same  num- 
ber of  towns,  as  in  the  original  "  Twenty 
"  Townships." 

CotTRT  o^  Common  Pleas. — The  first  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the 
Pence  for  the  Couniy,  was  held  at  Hamilton,  in 
the  School-house,  near  the  dwelling  of  Elisha 
Payne,  in  June,  1798.  The  presiding  Judges 
Avere  Isaac  Foote,  Joab  Enos,  and  Joshua 
Leland,  with  Assistant-justices  Oliver  Norton 
and  Elisha  Payne.  Thomas  R.  Gold,  Joseph 
Kirkland,  Nathan  Williams,  Stephen  0.  Run- 
yan,  Nathaniel  King,  Arthur  Breese,  Peter  B. 
Garnsey,  and  Medad  Curtis  were  admitted  as 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  of  the  Court ;  and 
five  civil  causes  were  tried.  The  second  term 
was  held  at  Oxford,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  when  John  Lincklaen,  of  Cazenovia,  and 
Benjamin  Hovey,  of  Oxford,  took  their  seats 
as  additional  Associate-justices.  General  Eras- 
tu3  Root,  of  Delhi,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Garnsey,  admitted  a  Counsellor  of  the  Court. 
The  Terms  were  held,  thereafter,  alternately,  at 
Hamilton  and  Oxford,  in  July  and  October 
of  each  year.  In  July,  1799,  Joel  Thompson, 
of  Norwich,  and  Gershom  Hyde,  of  Oxford,  took 
thiir  seats  on  the  Bench,  as  Associate-justices. 
In  July,  1800,  Isanc  Foote  was  appointed  First, 
or  presiding,  Judge,  and  Jonathan  Porman  took 
his  seat  as  an  Associate-judge.  In  July,  1804, 
General  Obadiah  German,  of  Norwich,  and  Jer- 
emiah Whipple  were  added  to  the  Bench,  as 
Associate-judges ;  and,  at  the  October  Term, 
Abner  Purdy  and  Casper  M.  Rouse,  of  Norwich, 
took  their  places,  as  Assistant-justices.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1805,  Thomas  Lyon,  Junior,  took  his  seat 
as  an  Associate-judge,  and  Samuel  Payne  and 
Nathaniel  Medbury  as  Assistants. 

In  1807,  Peter  Belts,  of  Bainbridge,  was  ap- 
pointed an  Associate-judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1808,  the  first  Term  of  the  Court  was 
held  at  North  Norwich,  pending  the  erection 
of  a  Court-house,  at  Norwich,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  Spring  of  1809,  upon  a  site  given 
by  Peter  B.  Garnsey,  Esq.,  on  what  is  now 
known   as  the  West  Green,  or  Commons,  and 


on  which  the  present  Court-house  wfis  erected, 
in  1838.  Joel  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
First,  or  presiding,  Judge  ot  the  new  Court, 
with  General  German  and  Judges  Rouse,  Pur- 
dy, Lyon,  and  Betts.  Associate-judges  and 
Assistant-justices  Payne  and  Medbury. 

At   the  June  Term   of  the   Court,   in    1809, 
held    at    the   Court-house    in    Norwich,  Anson 
Cary   took  his  seat  as  an  Associate-judge,  in 
place    of    Judge    Lyon.       In    1810,     William 
McCalpin,  of  Oxford,  Tracy  Robinson,  Nath- 
aniel Waldrou,  of  German,  and  Elisha  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  were  appointed  Associate-judges  ; 
in    1811,  Ebenezer  Wakeley,  of    German  ;  and, 
in  1813,  John  Gray,  Junior,  and  Asa  Norton,  of 
Norwich,  with  John  S.  Flagler  and  Joel  Hatch, 
of  Sherburne,  as  Assistanc-justices.     In    1814, 
General  Obuciiidi   Gtruiun,  ot  Norih    Norwich, 
was    appointed     First    Judge,    and     Obadiali 
Sands,  Samuel  Campbell,  and  John  S.  Flagler, 
Associate-judges,  with  John  Twichell,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Chester  Hammond,  as  Assistant  jus- 
tices.    In  1815,  Nathaniel  Waldron  was  re-Lip- 
pointed    an    Associate-judge,     and    Casper    M. 
Rouse  and  John  Noyes,  of  iSTorwich,  and  Isaac 
Sherwood,  of  Oxford,  also  took  their  seats  as 
Judges.     In  1816,  Tilly  Lynde,  of  Sherburne,  and 
Barnabas  Brown,  of  New-Berlin;   and  in  1817, 
Charles  Josslyn,  of  Greene,  were  appointed  Associ- 
ate-judges.    In  October,  1819,  Uri  Tracy,  of  Ox- 
ford, took  his  seat  as  Fiist  Judge  ;  and,  in  1822, 
Nathan  Taylor  and  Levi  Bigelow  were  api)oint- 
ed  Associate-judges,  in  place  of  Charles  Josslyn 
and  Barnabas  Brown.     In  October,  1824,  John 
Tracy,   of  Oxford,  was  appointed  First  Judge 
and  Surrogate,  withi  Judges  Noyes,  Taylor,  and 
Bigelow,   Associate-judges.     In  1829,    Hezekiah 
Read,  of  Pharsalia,  and,  in  1831,  Charles  Yoik, 
of   Norwich,  were    appointed    Associate-judges, 
in  place  of  Judges  Noyes  and  Taylor.     In  1838, 
Smith  M.  Purdy,  of  Norwich,  succeeded  Judge 
Tracy,  as  First  Judge  and    Surrogate  ;    and,  in 
1837,   Samuel  McKoon,  of  Oxfoid,  and  Joshua 
Lamb,  of  Columbus,  re-placed  Judges  Read  and 
York,  and  Judge  Bigelow  was  appointed  First 
Judge.      Jn  1838,  Solomon   Ensign,  Junior,    of 
Pitcher,    and,    in  1841,  Philo   Robinson,  of  Ox- 
ford, re-placed  Judges  McKoon  and  Lamb,  on 
the  Bench.     In  1843,  Roswell  Judson,  of  Sher- 
burne, was  appointed  First  Judge,  with  Austin 
Hyde,  of  Oxford,  and  Adam  Storing,  of   Otse- 
lic,  as  Associate- judges.     In  1846,  Erastus  Dick- 
inson, of  Guilford,  was  appointed   in  place   of 
Judge  Robinson.     At  the  first  election  of  Judg- 
es,  under  the  Constitution  of  1846,  Smith  M. 
Purdy   and  Harvey  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,   and 
Francis  E.  Dimmick,  of  Plymouth,  were  elected 
Judges,  Judge  Purdy  presiding. 

Clrcuit   Court   and   Court    of  Over   and 
Terminer. — The  first  Circuit  Court  and  Court 
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of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Jail  deliv- 
ery, Wcis  bold  at  the  Acaduiny,  in  Oxford,  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  1798,  by  the  Hon.  James  Kent, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  re- 
m  lining  in  session,  however,  only  for  an  hour  or 
two,  no  business  being  in  readiness.  The  sec- 
ond Term  was  held  at  Hamilton,  in  July,  1799, 
by  Justice  Jacob  Radcliff,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Avith  a  similar  result.  Justice  Morgan  Lewis 
presided  at  the  third  Term,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1800,  at  H  imilton,  when  two  jury  causes 
were  disposed  of.  Justice  John  Lansing,  Junior, 
held  the  fourth  Circuit,  in  June  1801,  also  at 
Hamilton.  The  fifth  Circuit  was  presided  over 
by  Judge  Kent,  at  Oxford,  in  June,  1802  ;  and 
the  sixth  by  Justice  Smith  Thompson,  at  the 
same  place,  in  June,  1803.  At  the  seventh,  in 
May,  1804,  at  Oxford,  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer 
presided  ;  and  the  two  ensuing  Terms,  in  1805 
and  180G,  were  held  by  Justices  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  and  Brockholst  Livingston,  at  Ham- 
ilton. 

At  the  first  Circuit  after  the  re-organization  of 
the  County,  held  at  Oxford,  in  May,  lb07.  Jus- 
tice Daniel  D.  Tompkins  presiding,  Henry  Van 
Der  Lyn,  Esqr.,  of  Oxford,  was  admitted  as  At- 
torney and  Counsellor.  In  the  ensuing  year,  at 
North  Norwich,  Justice  Yates  presiding,  James 
Birdsall  of  Norwich  was  admitted  to  the  sanie 
lionor;  and,  in  1809,  at  the  same  place.  Justice 
Thompson  presiding,  William  M.  Price  and 
James  Clapp,  of  Oxford,  and  David  Buttolph, 
of  Norwich,  were  admitted  as  Counsellors.  A 
Mr.  Hill  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung,  at  this  Term,  for  the  murder  of  a  child. 
The  sentence  was,  however,  subsequently  com- 
muted by  the  Governor,  to  imprisonment. 

After  this  period,  the  Circuit  Courts  were  held 
at  the  Court-house  in  Norwich,  by  Chief -justices 
Kent  and  Spencer,  and  Justices  Van  Ness,  Wood- 
worth,  and  Yates,  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1821,  under  which  t^amuel  Nel- 
son, of  Cortland,  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  including  the  Counties  of 
(Jifcego,  D.Javv.iiu,  ii  uouie,  i'loga,  (Jortland, 
and  Chenango.  On  his  transfer  to  the  Bench  of 
Die  Supreme  Court,  in  1836,  Robert  Monell,  of 
Gieeue,  Clienango-county,  was  appointed  his 
successor,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  position 
until  he  became  disqualified  by  age,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Hiram  Gray,  of  Delaware. 
Judge  Gray  remained  in  oflBce  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  lb46. 

Important  Trials.— One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant trials  in  the  Chenango  Circuit,  took  place  in 
September,  1812,  at  Norwich.  General  David 
Thomas,  then  State  Treasurer,  was  indicted  by 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  alleged  biibery,  or  at- 
tempt at  bribery,  of  Casper  M.  Rouse,  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  for  the  District  of  which 


Clienaugo  formed  a  part,  in  order  to  procure  his 
influence  and  vote  for  a  Bill,  then  pending  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  which  General  Thomas,  individually  and  as  a 
leading  politician,  felt  a  deep  interest. 

The  charge,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  public 
and  private  integrity  of  an  important  function- 
ary of  the  State  Government,  and  intimately 
connected,  as  it  was,  with  an  exciting  political 
campaign,  created  an  intense  interest,  not  only 
in  the  vicinity  where  the  alleged  offence  was 
committed,  but  throughout  the  ^tate,  at  large. 
Those  were  not  the  times  when  corruption  of 
this  nature  was  allowed,  either  on  a  great  or  a 
small  scale,  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  legisla- 
tive ermine.  It  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  great  political  party  to 
which  Thomas  belonged,  and  with  which  he 
was  known  to  be  closely  identified,  effectually 
to  clear  its  skirt^i  from  all  participation  in  this 
nefarious  transaction.  The  most  eminent  legal 
counsel  in  the  State  were  engaged,  both  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  defence.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  the  Attorney-general — known,  far  and 
wide,  as  one  of  the  highest  luminaries  of  the 
profession — conducted  the  case,  on  behalf  the 
People;  and  Elisha  Williams,  of  Columbia,  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  jury-lawyer  of  the 
State,  was  retained  by  the  accused.  The  foren- 
sic combatants  were,  in  all  respects,  equally 
matched,  and  each  worthy  of  his  i'oeman's  steel 
The  trial  took  place  before  the  Hon.  William 
W.  Van  Ness,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — a  jurist  whose  long  experience, 
eminent  abilities,  and  incorruptible  character, 
were  eminently  adapted  to  enable  him  to  hold 
the  scale  of  justice  equally  poised. 

The  principal,  and  most  important,  witnesp, 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  was,  of  course, 
Senator  Rouse,  himself.  He  testified,  in  sub- 
stance, that  General  Thomas,  as  the  agent  of  the 
applicants  for  the  Bank,  in  passing  through 
iNorwich,  in  the  Aututnu  of  the  preceding  year, 
on  a  mission  to  the  southern  and  western  Coun- 
ties of  the  State,  visited  him,  at  his  residence, 
and  asked  for  and  obtained  a  private  interview  ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  after  alluding  to  the 
efforts  of  a  party  or  clique,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  known  as  the  Lewis,  or  '*  Martling,"  men, 
and  to  whom  he  knew  the  witness  was  strongly 
opposed,  to  procure  a  Ciiaiter  for  a  Bank,  in 
which  they  were  interested,  he  apprised  him  of 
the  intention  to  apply,  at  the  ensuing  Session, 
for  the  Bank  of  America,  to  be  located  in  the 
same  city,  and  informed  him  that,  if  this  appli- 
cation should  prove  successful,  he.  Rouse,  should 
have  ten  shares  in  it.  The  witness,  in  reply  to 
this  suggestion,  said  he  had  not  a  favorable 
opinion  of  Banks,  and,  besides,  had  no  money 
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to  invest  ia  bank-stock  ;  to  which  Thomas  re- 
sponded that  "if  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  the 
^'s!;ock,  he  would  pledge  his  honor  that  he, 
' '  Rouse,  should  realize  one  thousa?id  dollars, 
"  clear  profits,  from  the  shares.''"'  It  did  not 
clearly  appear,  from  his  testimony,  whether  a 
definitive  answer  was,  or  was  not,  given  to  this 
proposition;  but,  on  leaving  him,  Thomas  re- 
quested him  to  call,  on  his  arrival  at  A.lbany,  on 
Solomon  Southwick,  Editor  of  the  Albany  Reg- 
ister, and  a  leading  Demociatic  politician,  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  application.  Rouse, 
however,  did  not  call  on  Southwick,  as  desired  ; 
nor  did  he  vote  for  the  Charter  ;  but,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Session,  the  agents  for  the  appli- 
cation becoming  alarmed,  John  Van  Ness  Yates, 
a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  of  Albany — 
afterwards  Secretary  of  State — called  upon  him, 
on  Sunday,  and  pressed  him,  again,  to  see  Gen- 
eral Thomas.  With  this  request,  he  cora[)lied  ; 
and  Thomas  opened  the  interview  by  anxiously 
inquiring  of  him  whether  he  had  divulged  the 
conversation  which  took  place  at  Norwich,  in 
the  preceding  Autumn.  On  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  earnestly  requested  him  not  to  do 
so,  and  assured  him  that,  whether  he  had  voted, 
or  should  vote,  against  the  Bank,  or  not,  he 
should  have  his  thousand  dollars.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  Rouse  subsequently  voted  for  General 
Thomas,  as  Treasurer.  The  latter  also  publish- 
ed, after  the  trial,  an  affidavit  contradicting  Uie 
material  allegations  of  Rouse's  testimony. 

Mr.  Southwick,  then  in  the  "  full  tide  of  suc- 
"  cessful  experiment,"  as  an  organ  of  Democrat- 
ic public  opinion,  was  also  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness; and  his  testimony,  in  conjunction  with 
the  equivocation  and  contradictions  elicited  from 
the  examination  of  the  principal  witness  and 
the  unrivalled  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  succeeded  in  throwing 
so  heavy  a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  as  to  the  real  motives  and  conduct — 
not  of  the  Defendant,  hut  of  the  witness — that 
they  were  induced  to  return  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  have 
shown,  unequivocally,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  duplicity  or  tergiversation  of  Rouse,  in 
the  transaction,  there  could  have  been  no  reason- 
able ground  to  question  the  complicity,  or  the 
guilt,  of  Thomas.  The  jury,  however,  appear 
to  have  regarded  the  former,  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  having  been  substantially  on  trial,  and  to 
have  based  their  verdict  on  a  virtual  disbelief  of 
his  testimony  and  a  suspicion  of  his  integrity. 

In  January,  1833,  occurred  the  trial,  before 
the  Hon.  Robert  Monell,  Judge  of  the  Sixth 
Judi(?ial  Ciicuit,  of  George  Denisou,  for  the 
murder  of  Reuben  Gregory.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  murder  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  and  excited  great  interest.     The  prisoner 
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and  his  victim  were  both  residents  of  the  town 
of  Columbus,  of  about  the  same  age — twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years — and  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  each 
other.  Young  Gregory  resided  with  his  father, 
Hamlin  Gregory,  who  kept  a  public  house,  on 
the  main  road  between  Columbus  and  New  Ber- 
lin, where  Denison,  who  was  of  dissipated 
and  disreputable  habits,  was  a  frequent  visitor. 
On  the  day  of  the  murder,  in  the  Summer  or 
Fall  of  1832,  Denison  had  been  refused,  by  the 
elder  Gregorv,  an  additional  supply  of  liquor, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  liad  enough, 
and  indignantly  left  the  house,  threatening  diie 
revenge.  The  elder  Gregory  uniformly  wore  a 
large  elouched  hat,  and  was  in  tlie  frequent 
habit  of  smoking  a  clay  pipe.  The  younger 
never  smoked,  and  wore  an  ordinary  tall-crown- 
ed beaver,  or  felt,  hat.  Unfortunately,  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  latter  was  suffering 
under  a  violent  attack  of  tooth-ache  ;  and,  after 
having  resorted  to  various  remedies,  without  re- 
lief, had  been  advised  to  try  tlie  effect  of 
tobacco.  Taking  up,  filling,  and  lighting  a 
pipe,  and  hastily  seizing  upon  his  father's 
slouched  hat,  he  passed  into  an  adjoining  room, 
which  opened  upon  a  wood-shed  ;  sat  down,  in 
a  chair,  immediately  fronting  the  door,  which 
was  open  ;  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  ;  and 
commenced  smoking.  The  evening  twilight 
was,  by  this  time,  setting  in.  Denison,  in  the 
meantime,  had  gone  home ;  loaded  his  gun 
with  a  charge  of  shot,  intending  only,  as  he 
persisted,  up  to  the  last  moment,  on  the  gallows, 
in  asserting,  to  '*  pepper  old  Gregory's  legs." 
Stealing  along,  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the 
evening,  he  entered  the  wood-shed  ;  and  see- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  the  elder  Gregory,  seated 
in  his  accustomed  attitude,  enjoying  his  pipe,  he 
deliberately  aimed  his  deadly  weapon,  and  fired. 
The  charge  of  shot  entered  the  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  son  ;  passed  through  his  body  ;  and 
lodged  in  the  adjoining  wall.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  shot  itself,  and  from  subsequent 
revelations,  on  the  part  of  Denison,  that  he  did 
aim,  as  well  as,  in  his  excited  condition,  he  was 
able,  at  the  legs  of  his  victim,  whom  he  un- 
questionably supposed  to  be  the  elder  Gregory. 
But  neither  of  these  circumstances  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  constitute  any  legal  or  valid  defence. 
He  was  found  skulking,  early  in  the  following 
morning,  in  the  neighboring  fields,  where  he  had 
evidently  spent  the  night,  arrested,  examined,  and 
committed  for  trial.  He  was  visibly  horrified,  on 
discovering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  he  had  enacted.  Reuben  Gregory  was 
one  of  his  best  and  most  cherished  friends  ;  nor 
was  he  capable,  in  his  wildest  moments  of  deliri- 
um, of  harming  a  hair  of  his  head. 

At  the  trial,  Abial  Cook,   Henry  Vanderlyn, 
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sncl  Samuel  S.  Rajaclall  were  assigned,  by  the 
Court,  as  bis  Counsel — the  latter,  at  the  prison- 
er's own  request — and  J(»hn  Clapp,  Esq.,  the 
District  Attorney,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
People.  The  public  excitement  was  at  its  high- 
est pitch  ;  and  so  crowded  was  the  Court-house, 
at  the  opening  of  the  case,  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  its  safety,  and  the  Court  was  adjourn- 
ed to  the  Presbyterian-church,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  father  of  the  murdered  youth  was 
well  nigh  insane,  and  was  scarcely  able,  in  his 
excitement  and  mental  agony,  to  give  a  connect- 
ed account  of  the  melancholy  transaction. 
When,  on  the  opening  of  the  defence,  a  panic 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  some  operations 
going  on,  in  a  neighboring  yard,  and  a  general 
stampede  of  the  vast  audience  took  place,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  pillars  and  roof  of  the 
church  were  falling,  the  miserable  and  almost 
demented  father  raved  and  stormed  like  a  mad- 
man, denouncing  the  supposed  crash  of  the 
building  as  a  righteous  retribution  upon  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  defence  rested 
solely  upon  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's 
mind,  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
act,  and  the  absence  of  all  intention  to  kill  any 
one,  much  less  his  friend,  against  whom  he 
could  have  harbored  no  malice.  But  the  plea 
was  unavailing  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  in  the  ensuing 
March.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  procure 
Executive  interposition,  under  the  special  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but  Governor 
Marcy,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  case, 
in  all  its  bearings,  declined  to  interfere  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  executed,  at  Norwich, 
vn  the  nineteenth  of  March,  protesting,  to  the 
last,  his  innocence  of  all  intention  to  murder. 

County  Officers. — The  first  Sheriff  of  the 
County  was  Uii  Tracy,  of  Oxford,  appointed  in 
1798.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1801,  by  Nathaniel 
Locke,  and,  in  1805,  by  Anson  Carey,  both  of 
Oxford.  Colonel  William  Munroe,  of  Norwich, 
Isaac  Foote,  of  Sherburne,  and  Samuel  Camp- 
bell, of  Columbus,  held  the  office,  alternately, 
for  short  periods,  under  the  political  revolutions 
of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  at  Albany, 
from  1808  to  1821  ;  when  General  Thompson 
Mead,  of  Norwich,  received  the  appointment; 
and  retained  the  oflSce,  by  election,  under  the 
Constitution  of  that  year,  until  1826,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Samuel  A  Smith,  of  Guilford  ; 
in  1829,  by  General  Augustus  C.  Welsh,  of  New 
Berlin;  in  1832,  by  Amos  A.  Franklin,  of 
Oxford;  in  1835,  by  Jabez  Robinson,  of  Ox- 
ford; in  1838,  by  William  Hatch,  of  Greene; 
in  1841,  by  Enos  S.  Halbert,  of  Pitcher;  in 
1844,  by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Bainbridge  ; 
in  1847,  by  William  Church,  of  Coventry  ;  and, 
in  1850,  by  Levi  H.  Case,  of  Smyrna. 


Samuel  Sidney  Breese,  of  Cazenovia,  was  the 
first  County  Clerk  ;  and  was  succeeded,  in  1801, 
by  Uri  Tracy,  of  Oxford,  to  which  place  the 
County  Records  were  removed.  Mr.  Tracy  held 
the  appointment  until  1815,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  David  G.  Bright,  of  Norwich,  and 
the  records  were  deposited  in  the  Clerk's  Office, 
erected  in  that  village.  In  August,  1819,  Perez 
Randall,  of  Norwich,  was  appointed  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Bright,  and  held  the  office,  under 
the  Council  of  Appointment  and  by  successive 
elections,  until  1832,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  interval,  in  1820,  when  it  was  filled  by 
Nathan  Chamberlin,  of  Norwich,  and  Doctor 
William  Mason,  of  Preston.  From  1832  to 
1835,  the  office  was  held  by  Colonel  Jarvis  K. 
Pike,  of  North  Norwich,  when  Mr.  Randall 
was  again  elected  and  retained  the  position, 
until  his  death,  in  the  Spring  of  1839,  Cyrus 
Wheeler,  of  Norwich,  was  appointed,  by  the 
Governor,  tu  supply  the  vacancy,  until  the  ensu- 
ing November,  when  Alfred  Purdy  was  elected  ; 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1843,  by  John  Latham,  of 
Guilford;  in  1846  and  1849,  by  Burr  B.  An- 
drews and  Nelson  Pellett,  of  Norwich ;  and,  in 
1852,  by  James  G.  Thompson  of  Norwich. 

Thomas  R.  Gold,  of  Oneida,  was  the  first 
District  Attorney  of  the  County,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1802,  by  Nathan  Williams,  of  Utica. 
In  1811,  Nicholas  King,  and,  in  1815,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  were  appointed,  and  were  succeeded, 
in  1816,  by  Joseph  L.  Richardson  ;  in  1821,  by 
Simon  G.  Throop,  of  Oxford;  in  1822,  by  Lot 
Clark,  of  Norwich;  in.l823,  by  John  C.  Clark, 
of  Bainbridge  ;  and,  in  1827,  by  Robert  Mo- 
nell,  of  Greene.  In  1828,  Lot  Clark  was  again 
appointed,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1830,  by  John 
Clapp  of  Norwich,  who  retained  the  position  until 
his  removal  to  Bingham  ton,  in  1841.  George  M. 
Smith,  of  Norwich,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  O.  Reynolds, 
after  which  Mi*.  Smith  was  again  appointed, 
and  held  the  office  until  1847,  when  James  M. 
Banks,  of  Bainbridge,  was  elected,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  the  appointments  having 
been  previously  made,  up  to  1822,  by  the  (  oun- 
cil  of  Appointment,  and  subsequently,  down  to 
1846,  by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Through  the  politeness  of  John  Clapp,  Esq., 
of  Bingbamton,  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
following  copy  of  a  subscription  circulated  in 
1806,  for  the  erection  of  the  Court-house  at 
Norwich,  in  opposition  to  the  rival  claims  of 
Oxford : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  promise  and  agree  to 
"  pay  unto  Peter  B.  Garnsey,  Stephen  Collins,  and 
"  Silas  Cole,  such  sum  as  we  shall  place  opposite 
*  *  our  names,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  peti- 
•'  tions  through  the  County,  to  obtain  the  Court- 
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**  house  and  Gaol  at  the  Village  of  Norwich,  aDcl 
*'  such  other  purpose  as  the  above  Committee 
"  shall  think  expedient  and  proper  for  obtaining 
'*  the  buildings  aforesaid  : 


Isaac  Cornell ilO.lB.O 

Enoch  Allen $  1,00 

John  Harris 3.00 

John  Bowen 1.00 

Edward  Wait 1.00 

Silas  Higbe 5.00 

'  John  Adams,  paid. ...    1.00 
'  William  Ransf  ord . . ..    1.00 

Asel  Steere 6.00 

Perez  Randall 5.00 

SethGarlick 10.00 

'  Jonhathan  Johnson..  10.00 

Benj'n  Edmunds 10.00 

Josiah  Dickinson 10.00 

Joel  Crane 1.00 

Eleazur  Skinner 2.00 

Nathan  Whipple 5.00 

Nathan  Parker 2.00 


Stephen  Steer $  1.00 

Silas  Cole 20  00 

Peter  B.  Garnsey 30.00 

Hascall  Hansford 15.00 

Casper  M.  Rouse 10.00 

Frederick  Hopkins 6.00 

Sam'l  Hull 1.00 

James  Birdsall 5.00 

Ames  M.  Smith 1.00 

Joseph  Brooks 1.00 

Blinn  Harris 5.00 

Josiah  Miller i:0.16.0 

John  Bottom 0.12.0 

Hezekiah  Brown $  3.00 

Jesse  Sapham 1.00 

Alexander  McCutter..     1.00 

Joseph  ShefSeld 1.00 

Edward  Goodrich 1.00 


TV.—  WAH  OF  1812. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1812,  four  .hun- 
dred volunteers  rendezvoused,  at  Norwich,  as 
recruits  for  tlie  front,  in  the  War  with  Eng- 
land, declared  in  the  preceding  June.  They 
spread  their  tents  on  the  open  meadows,  East  of 
Steere's  Hotel — the  old  Eagle — then  kept  by 
Moses  Doty  ;  made  choice  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Thompson  Mead  as  their  commandant  ;  and, 
on  the  twentieth,  started  on  their  march  for  the 
westein  and  northern  frontier. 

My  own  recollection  does  not  extend  back  to 
this  period  ;  but  my  friend,  Nelson  B.  Hale, 
remembers  and  has  well  described  the  scene,  in 
a  late  number  of  The  TelegrapTi.,  which  he  was 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  a  few  weeks  since.  Mr. 
Clark  informs  us  that  about  half  the  Regiment, 
thus  assembled,  were  residents  of  Chenango, 
and  the  residue  of  Broome  and  Tioga.  John 
Randall,  Junior,  of  Norwich,  was  Major  ;  John 
Noyes,  Senior,  Adjutant ;  Asa  Norton,  Quarter- 
master, and  Doctor  William  Mason,  of  Pres- 
ton, Surgeon  of  the  Regiment.  Among  the 
Captains  of  Companies,  were  Reul^en  Gray,  of 
Sherburne ;  Nathan  Taylor,  of  South  New  Ber- 
lin ;  Thornton  Wasson,  of  Guilford ;  and  Dan- 
iel Root,  of  German — all  good  men  and  true. 
Those  among  the  Lieutenants  who  did  most  effic- 
ient service  in  the  field,  were  Charles  Randall,  of 
Captain  Gray's  Company,  and  John  Fields,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  the  British  Army,  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Regiment  at  Buffalo,  early  in 
October,  they  immediately  marched  down  the 
Niagara-river,  and  took  position,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  opposite  Queenstown  Heights.  In  the 
sanguinary  engagement  which  followed,  Col- 
onel Mead's  Regiment  took  an  active  part.  *'  On 
"the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,"  says  Mr. 
Clark,  "at  early  dawn,  one  hundred  of  the 
* '  Regiment  took  to  the  boats  and  crossed  from 
"  Lewiston  to  Queenstown.  Colonel  Thompson 
"  Mead  ;   Captains  Bacon,  (of  Broome)  Wasson, 


'  and  Root ;  Lieutenants    Charles  Randall  and 

*  John  Fields,  were  with  the  men.  On  their 
'  way  across  the  feiry,  they  met  Colonel  Solo- 
'  mon  Van  Rensselaer  returning,  in  a  boat,  bad- 
'  ly  wounded.  A  speedy  landing,  in  good 
'  order,  was  effected,  and  the  men  tormed  and 
'  ascended  the  mountain,  taking  position,  in 
'  open  fields,  on  its  apex — a  few  I'ods  to  the 
'South  of  General  Brock's  monument,  and  only 
'  about  thirty  rods  from  the  line  of  the  Indians 
'  secreted  behind  forest  trees  and  a  heavy  rail- 
'  fence.  Colonel  Mead  was  repeatedly  fired 
'upon,  while  passing  to  and  fro,  giving  orders 

*  to  the  men.  Sergeant  Mann  was  shot,  atand- 
'ing  by  his  side.  Branches  of  trees  over  hia 
'head  were  cut  by  rifle-bullets.  The  aim  of 
'  the  savages  was  every  instant  grow  ing  more 
'  precise  and  fatal.  Lieutenant  Chailes  Ran- 
'  dall,  seeing  the  dangerous  position  of  his  Com- 
'  pany,  hastily  beat  up  for  volunteers  to  drive 
'  the  savages,  and  to  take  shelter  in  their  se- 
'  cure  retreat.  The  charge  succeeded  in  putting 
'  the  red  men  to  flight,  with  some  loss  in  their 
'  number  ;  and  the  troops  had  a  few  hours  of 
'repose,  before  the  closing  scene  of  the  pro- 
'  tracted  contest." 

The  total  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  late  Major-general  Winfield 
Scott  "  fleshed  his  maiden  sword,"  was  estimat- 
ed at  one  thousand  men  :  one  hundred  were 
killed,  two  hundred  captured,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  the  remainder  surrendered,  with 
General  Scott.  The  prisoners,  including  Colon- 
el Mead's  Regiment,  were  taken  to  Niagara,  and 
from  thence  to  Newark — afterwards  burned  by 
the  Americans.  Lieutenant  Fields  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  former  British  Com- 
mandant, but  succeeded  in  escaping  recognition, 
and  was  shortly  after  dismissed  on  parole. 
Lieutenant  Randall  conversed  freely  with  hia 
British  captors,  at  Newark,  who  appeared  great- 
ly to  admire  the  pluck  and  daring  by  which  the 
Indians  were  so  promptly  and  effectually  driven 
from  their  dangerous  ambush.  On  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  of  October,  the  prisoners 
were  all  discharged  on  parole  ;  and  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  Chenango  Regiment  return- 
ed home. 

In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Mead  appears  to 
have  behaved  with  great  coolness  and  determin- 
ation. In  his  retreat,  he  somewhat  unwisely 
concealed  a  valuable  sword,  in  his  possession,  a 
loan  from  a  friend,  in  the  rocks  at  Queenstown, 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  which  caused  many 
a  pleasant  jest  at  his  expense. 

Captain  Charles  Randall  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  son,  John  A.  Randall,  in  Norwich,  early 
in  April  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  the  County,  living  at  the  time  of  his 
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death  :  having  settled  in  Pharsalia,  in  1797,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  member 
and  Deacon  of  the  Baptist- church,  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years;  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society,  whose 
Seminary  is  located  at  Hamilton. 

y.—THU  CHENANGO~GAN AL ;  BAILROADS. 

The  Chenango- canal. — In  the  year  1824,  pe- 
titions from  the  Chenango-valley  were  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  by  John  F.  Hubbard, 
in  the  Assembly,  for  the  construction  of  the 
Chenango  canal.  Discussions  as  to  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  such  a  work,  in  con- 
nection with  the  waters  of  the  Chenango-river 
and  Oneida-creek,  had,  for  many  years  previous, 
agitated  the  public  mind ;  but  no  decisive  move- 
ment in  its  favor  had  taken  place.  The  Canal 
Committee,  to  whom  the  petitions  were  referred, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  survey  ;  but  no  definitive 
action  was  had  in  the  matter.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  a  survey  was  ordered ;  and,  in  181^6,  the 
subject  was  again  agitated,  and  a  favorable 
report  again  made  by  the  Canal  Committee,  in 
the  House ;  but  the  survey  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  1825  not  having  been  regarded  as  suffic- 
iently minute  and  accurate,  the  Bill  was  rejected. 
During  the  ensuing  Summer,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valley,  at  their  own  expense,  procured  an- 
other survey  of  the  summit-level;  and,  during 
the  Session  of  1827,  the  Bill  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate.  Another  survey  of  the 
entire  line  was  procured  by  the  citizens,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  resulting  in  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  Engineer,  that  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  existed ;  and  that  the  Canal  could  be 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  million 
of  dollars.  This  opinion  was  also  concurred 
in  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wright,  who  person- 
ally reviewed  the  whole  Ime,  and  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  an  Engineer,  who  carefully  exam- 
ined the  estimates.  In  1828,  a  Bill  for  its  con- 
struction again  passed  the  Assembly,  and  was 
again  rejected  in  the  Senate.  The  application 
was  again  renewed,  in  1829;  and  a  Bill  was 
passed  through  both  houses,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  if 
it  could  be  constructed  for  a  million  of  dollars ; 
and  if,  when  constructed,  it  would  yield,  for  the 
first  ten  years,  a  revenue,  including  the  increase 
of  tolls  on  the  Erie-canal,  equal  to  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  the  interest  of  the  sum  expended  in 
its  construction.  On  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
1830,  the  Commissioners,  Stephen  Van  Renssel- 
aer, Samuel  Young,  Henry  Seymour,  and  William 
C.  Bouck,  reported  that  while,  in  their  judg- 
ment, an  adequate  and  abundant  supply  of 
water  existed,    the   cost   of  constuction  would 


exceed  one  million  of  dollars,  and  that,  if  con- 
structed, the  proposed  Canal  would  not  produce 
an  amount  of  tolls,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased tolls  on  the  Erie- canal,  equal  to  the 
interest  of  its  cost  and  the  expense  of  repairs 
and  superintendence,  nor  of  either  of  them.  The 
project  was,  therefore,  temporarily  abandoned. 

On  the  twenty-thud  of  February,  1833,  how- 
ever, through  the  exertions  of  Senator  Hubbard, 
ably  seconded,  in  the  Senate,  by  William  H. 
Maynard  and  Henry  A.  Foster,  of  Oneida,  and 
by  Lieutenant-governor  John  Tracy,  Fiancis 
Granger,  of  Ontario,  and  the  delegation  from  the 
Valley,  in  the  Assembly,  an  Act  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal,  from  Utica  to  Bingham - 
ton,  a  distance  of  ninety-seven  miles,  triumph- 
antly passed  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law, 
by  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  Great  re- 
joicings throughout  the  Valley  followed  this 
intelligence  ;  and  a  grand  Canal- celebration  and 
festival  was  held  at  Norwich.  The  work  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  completed,  in 
1837,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  one  million,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty- seven  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dollars.  There  are,  on 
the  route,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  lift-locks — 
including  two  of  stone — and  seven  reservoirs. 
The  main  trunk  of  the  Canal  is  forty  feet  in 
width,  on  the  surface,  and  twenty- eight,  at  the 
bottom ;  seven  feet  in  depth  ;  with  four  feet 
depth  of  water.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that 
the  income  derived  from  the  Canal  has,  at  no 
time,  defrayed  its  current  expenses  of  repairs 
and  superintendence. 

Railroads. — The  Utica,  Chenango,  and  Sua- 
quehannah -valley  Railroad ^  passes  tn rough  Sher- 
burne and  North  Norwich,  terminating  at  Nor- 
wich, and  connecting  that  village  with  Utica ; 
and  the  New  York,  Oswego,  and  Midland  Rail- 
road passes  through  Sherburne,  Norwich,  and 
Guilford,  forming  a  direct  communication  from 
New  York  to  Oswego.  Other  railroads  are  in 
process  of  construction,  from  Norwich  to  De 
Ruyter,  in  Madison-county,  and  thence  to  Au- 
burn, in  Cayuga-county,  and  from  Cortlandville 
to  Norwich.  The  Albany  and  Susquehannah 
Railroad,  connecting  Albany  and  Binghamton, 
also  passes  through  Bainbridge  and  Afton. 

YI.—BANK  OF  OHISNANQO, 

The  first  banking  institution  in  the  County, 
was  the  Bank  of  Chenango,  at  Norwich,  incor- 
porated on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1818,  with 
a  capital  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  The  actual  capital  has,  however,  at  no 
time,  subsequently  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  first  Board  of 
Directors  consisted  of  Charles  Knapp,  Tilly 
Lynde,   Henry  Mitchell,  James  BirdsaU,  Joseph 
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S.  Fenton,  Mark  Steere,  Joshua  Pratt,  Junior, 
John  Noyes,  Cyrus  Strong,  Robert  Mouell,  Jon- 
athan Johnson,  David  G.  Bright,  and  Nathan 
Charaberlin.  The  first  President  was  Charles 
Knapp ;  the  second.  Thomas  Milner  ;  the  third, 
Ira  Willcox,  in  1830;  and  the  fourth,  Walter 
M.  Conkey,  in  185 :J,  who  retained  the  position 
until  his  death,  at  the  close  of  the  past  year. 
Matthew  Talcott,  of  Utica,  a  brother  of  the  form- 
er Attorney-general,  Talcott,  was  appointed  the 
first  Cashier.  He  was,  soon  afterwards,  succeed- 
ed by  Joseph  S.  Fenton,  who  gave  place  to  James 
Birdsall ;  when,  in  1834,  Walter  M.  Conkey  was 
appointed,  and  held  the  place  for  a  period  of  near- 
ly twenty  years  :  having  been  succeeded,  in  1853, 
by  William  B.  Pellet.  Giles  Chittenden  was  the 
first  Teller,  and  was  succeeded,  first,  by  George 
Field,  and,  two  years  subsequently,  by  David  S. 
Perry,  who  gave  place,  in  1826,  to  Mr.  Conkey. 
Mr.  Pellet  was  appointed  Book-keeper  and 
Teller,  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Conkey  had  been  continuously 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bank,  as  Teller,  Cashier, 
and  President,  forty -se'oen  years  ;  and  Mr.  Pellet 
as  Book  keeper,  Teller,  and  Cashier,  forty -six. 
So  admirably  were  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
institution  managed,  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  its  existence,  that,  in  1849,  the  Directors  di 
vided  among  the  shareholders  a  nett  surplus  of 
forty-nine  thousand  dollars,  after  paying  the 
annual  dividend. 

For  several  years  after  this  period,  this  re- 
mained the  only  Bank  in  the  County.  Both  Mr. 
Conkey  and  Mi*.  Pellet  died  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other — the  former,  in  December,  1872, 
and  the  latter,  in  January,  1873.  George  Ridei- 
was  elected  President  and  Martin  Mac  Lean 
Cashier. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


"   "  ^\\l.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  Bcraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
Ibrought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions  Ed.  His.  Mao.] 

An  Old  Landmark. 

There  are  but  few  people  in  this  region  who 
have  not  observed,  when  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Augusta,  an  antique  looking  building 
known  as  "Winthrop  Hall;"  yet,  doubtless, 
comparatively  few,  not  resident  in  Augusta,  are 
aware  of  the  interesting  associations  connected 
with  it. 

This  building  is  the  remains  of  the  first 
"  Meeting-house  "  built  in  the  new  city  of  Au- 


gusta. It  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
town  in  an  age  when  the  people  were  compelled, 
by  law,  to  support  the  established  religion.  The 
first  attempt  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
"  Meetiag-house,"  was  made  at  a  town-meeting, 
held  in  1777.  It  was  then  voted  to  build  a 
Meeting-house,  and  locate  it  upon  the  East  side 
of  the  river,  which  seems  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. In  1779,  the  location  was  changed  to  the 
lot  now  the  coiner  of  Water-street  and  Market- 
square — occupied  by  Snow — although  Water- 
street  was  not  then  laid  out.  The  strife  did  not 
end  with  this  action  of  the  town ;  but,  two  years 
afterward,  the  location  was  again  fixed  at  the 
spotfacin  J  Market-square,  and  preparatiima  were 
made  to  proceed  with  the  great  undertaking,  the 
size  and  style  of  the  building  determined  upon, 
and  a  Committee  to  make  contracts  and  superin- 
tend the  work,  appointed.  It  was  erected  and 
occupied  in  1782,  althrough  not  entirely  finished 
until  1795.  For  several  years  after  its  erection, 
it  was  not  only  used  as  the  Meeting-house,  but 
the  town  meetings  were  generally  held  there  ; 
and  it  was  the  place  where  the  people  assembled, 
on  "great  occasions."  On  Sundays,  "Uncle 
"  Livermore,"  the  watchful  Sexton,  aroused  the 
listless  and  sleepy  in  the  audience,  to  attention 
to  the  "preached  word;"  and,  with  his  long 
pole,  kept  the  boys  in  subjection,  if  they  be- 
came uneasy  or  worried  by  the  long  service  or 
disturbed  the  congregation  by  efforts  to  keep 
themselves  from  freezing  in  the  unwarmed 
building,  with  the  cold  twenty  degrees  below 
zero.  In  1786,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Foster  preached 
in  the  Meeting-house,  and  was  settled  at  a 
salary  of  "£100  lawful  money." 

It  was  from  this  house  that  the  self-murder- 
er, Purington,  and  his  murdered  family,  were 
buried,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1806. 

On  the  erection  of  the  South  Parish  Church, 
in  1809,  the  Meeting-house  whs  abandoned  to 
the  owls  and  bats,  and  becoming  dilapidated 
was  declared,  by  a  vote,  to  be  a  nuisance,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  down,  which  was  done ; 
and  the  materials  disposed  of,  by  sale.  After- 
wards they  were  re-purchased  by  the  town,  and 
erected  into  a  town-house,  on  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  Captain  J.  Anthony.  Until  the 
town  changed  its  form  of  government  to  a  city, 
the  building  was  occupied  as  a  Town-house. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  city  government, 
in  1850,  the  building  was  sold  at  auction  to 
Ai  Staples,  for  one  hundred  and  five  dollars, 
and  removed  to  the  location  from  which  it  is 
now  transported,  and  fitted  up  for  a  hall,  for 
public  uses.  For  several  years,  it  was  the  only 
hall  in  the  city  of  sufiicient  size  to  accommo- 
date the  public;  and  concerts,  lyceums,  and 
public  assemblages  of  every  character,  were 
held  there.     Here  the  people  have  listened  to 
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the  eloquence  of  Benton,  Chaplin,  Starr  King, 
Beecher,  Phillips,  Cushing,  Mann,  and  many 
other  orators  and  statesmen.  During  the  War, 
it  was  devoted,  by  its  patriotic  proprietor,  to 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  It 
has  again  taken  up  the  line  of  march,  toward 
a  new  location,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  the 
site  of  the  whipping-post  and  pillory,  of  an- 
cient times,  where,  as  late  as  1806,  convicted 
criminals  were  punished  by  being  whipped, 
"twenty  stripes  on  the  naked  back."  Here, 
for  long  years  to  come,  its  venerable  front  will 
continue  to  "greet  the  sun  in  his  coming" 
and  remain  a  monument  of  the  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  the  proprietor,  who  deserves 
the  public  thanks  for  preserving  this  relic  of 
the  past  from  destruction. — Maine  Farmer. 


Penn's  Cottage,  Philadelphia. 

Passing  down  Chesnut- street,  to  a  point  just 
above  Fiont,  the  pedestrian  comes  to  Letitia- 
street,  which  is  nearly  built  up  with  cotton  and 
wool-warehouses,  and  is  a  perfect  maze  of  com- 
merce, during  the  week;  but  on  Sunday  it  is 
perfectly  si  ill,  in  every  part,  except  near  Market- 
street,  on  the  West  side,  where  stands  one  of 
the  oldest  structures  on  the  continent — the  manor- 
house  of  William  Penn,  built  expressly  for  him 
and  to  his  oidei',  most  of  the  material  having 
been  brought  here  from  England. 

The  old  house  is  now  almost  ready  to  crum- 
ble with  age  ;  but,  with  proper  care  and  some 
under-pinning  and  shoring  up,  it  could  be  pre- 
served fur  several  centuries  to  come.  It  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  for  many  years,  and  is  at 
present  occupied  as  a  beer-saloon  and  low-priced 
boarding-house.  It  is  called  the  "  William 
"  Penn  Hotel,"  and  the  sign  is  surmounted  by 
a  portrait  which  would  do  as  well  for  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Our  reporter  entered  and  looked 
around  the  place,  but  every  thing  was  in  such 
confusion  that  very  little  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  fittings  could  be  identified.  ]n  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  there  were  a  score  of  little 
gamins;  some  playing,  and  others,  exhausted, 
were  sleeping  on  the  floor-j,  literally  covered 
with  house  flies  and  filth.  Along  the  area,  or 
side-yard,  great  heaps  of  rubbish  litter  up  the 
space  which  was  once  the  garden  of  the  found- 
er of  our  city.  In  the  saloon,  a  dozen  draymen 
were  quaffing  their  libations  and  making  the 
sacred  precincts  ring  again  with  ribald  jokes 
and  talk  of  good  cheer;  while  the  chunky  lit- 
tle landlord  divided  his  attention  between  tak- 
ing in  cash  and  "  setting  them  up  for  the  boys." 
Such  scenes  naturally  knocked  all  the  poetry  out 
of  the  plucu  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  grateful 
for  a  digression  toward  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  old  buildinor. 


"  Build  me  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
"which  fronteth  on  the  harbor,"  was  Penn's 
order  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Markham,  who  put 
the  structure  up  as  he  had  been  directed,  and 
lived  to  occupy  it,  as  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  1684,  Penn  wrote  to  James  Harrison 
to  "allow  his  cousin,  Markham,  to  live  in  his 
"house,  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  Thomas 
''  Lloyd,  the  Deputy  Governor,  should  have  the 
"  use  of  his  periwigs,  and  any  wines  he  may 
"have  there  left  for  the  use  of  strangers." 

This  mansion,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  still  remains  with  us,  and, 
with  proper  care,  might  be  preserved  to  future 
renown,  like  the  residences  of  Melancthon  or 
Petrarch,  in  the  Old  World.  Thousands  of 
patriots,  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  would 
seek  it  out,  in  1 876,  and  be  glad  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  the  rooms  once  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  great  Proprietary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ground  arouud  Penn's  mansion  was 
divided  up  into  thirty  city  lots  and  sold. 
Four  of  them  brought  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  1721,  the  "  Governor's  "lot  "  was 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  nuisance, 
because  of  the  "excessive  muddiuess." 

Many  years  ago,  the  "  Penn  Cottage  "  was 
purchased  by  the  Penn  Association  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  never  prepared  to  refit 
it,  properly,  and  it  was  finally  rented  out,  audi 
has  been  used  mostly  as  a  boarding,  or  public, 
house  ever  since.  As  the  old  slate-roof  Penn 
Mansion,  at  Second-street  and  Norris-alley,  ha& 
been  torn  down,  the  Penn  Cottage  is  the  only  rel- 
ic left  of  the  great  and  good  Friend's  residence 
in  the  city  he  laid  out. — Pliiladelpliia  pajjer. 


Butler's  Yacht  America  in  Port. 

"  After  a  checkered  career,"  says  the  Glouces- 
ter Advertiser^  "  the  historic  yacht  America 
"  turns  up,  at  Bay  View,  as  the  pleasure-boat  of 
"  General  Butler  and  his  more  intimate  friends  ! 
"  She  was  originally  the  crack  craft  of  the 
"New  York  Yacht  Squadron;  and,  under  the 
"  charge  of  its  first  Commodore,  Mr.  John  C. 
"Stevens,  won  for  America,  at  the  Cowes  Re- 
"gatta,  in  1851,  an  honorable  place  in  yacht- 
"ing  annals.  At  this  regatta,  the  America 
"  took  the  first  jjrize  in  a  match  open  to  all 
"nations,  fairly  distancing  all  competitors. 
"  This  success  was  attributed,  in  parr,  to  her 
^'  excellent  model  and  her  well-fitting  sails,  and 
"her  success  resulted  in  a  change,  in  several 
"  respects,  in  English  yacht  building  and  fit- 
"  ting. 

"  During  the  late  war,  the  America  became  a 
"noted    blockade  runner ;    but  on    one    of  her 
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"  cruises  she  was  so  closely  pressed  that  she 
"  was  ran  in  shore  and  scuttled.  She  was  rais- 
"ed  and  repaired  by  the  Government,  and, 
"  since  the  war,  has  been  employed  for  experi- 
"mental  practice  in  connection  with  the  Unit- 
"ed  States  Naval  School,  at  Anaapolis.  She 
"  was  recently  offered  for  sale  and  purchased 
"by  General  Batler,  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
"  and  arrived  at  Gloucester,  last  week,  where 
"  she  is  being  fitted  up  for  Summer  service. 
"  She  will  be  commanded  by  Captain  Jabez 
"  Marchant,  Jr.  ,  and  will  employ  a  crew  of 
"  ten  men." 


The  Will  op  Thaddeus  Kosciuszlio. — 
Secretary  Belknap,  a  few  days  since,  received 
the  following  : 

"Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  11,  1873. 
"  Hon.  W.   W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"Dear  Sir — "Inclosed  please  find  a  certi- 
"  fied  copy  of  the  will  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszlio, 
*'  which,  by  a  curious  mistake,  is  always  spelt,  in 
"English,  'Kosciuzko.'  There  is  no  doubt  of 
"this  being  a  correct  copy,  in  every  respect,  to 
"  the  dotting  of  an  '  i '  aud  the  crossing  of  a  '  t.' 

"I  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  original  of 
"  the  handwriting  of  the  Sarmatian  hero.  The 
' '  copy  will  be  of  great  interest,  as  an  expression 
"  of  the  views  of  the  writer  on  the  slavery  ques- 
**  tion,  made  seventy-five  years  since.  It  also 
*' shows,  collaterally,  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  views 
"  on  the  same  question. 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  declined  to  take  upon  himself 
**the  execution    of    the    will,  because    of    his 
"  declining  years  and  greit  age. 
'  *  Truly,  your  friend, 

"  W.  T.  Early." 
[copy  op  the  will. J 

"I,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszlio,  being  just  on  my 
*' departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
'  *  and  direct  that,  should  I  make  no  other  testa- 
* '  mentary  disposition  of  my  property  in  the 
"  United  States,  I  hereby  authorize  my  friend, 
"  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  employ  the  whole  thereof 
* '  in  purchasing  negroes  from  among  his  own  or 
"any  others,  and  giving  them  an  education,  in 
"trades  or  otherwise,  and  in  having  them  in- 
"  structed,  for  their  new  condition,  in  the  duties 
"of  morality  which  may  make  them  good 
"neighbors,  good  fathers  or  mothers,  husbands 
"  or  wives,  and  in  their  duties  as  citizens,  teach- 
"  ing  them  to  be  defenders  of  their  liberty  and 
"  country,  and  of  the  good  order  of  society, 
"  and  in  whatever  may  make  them  happy  and 
"useful,  and  I  make  the  said  Thomas  Jeifeison 
"  my  executor  of  this. 

"T.  Kosciuszlio. 

' '  Fifth  day  of  May,  1798  y 


Brave  and  Pious. — Among  the  many  unre- 
corded acts  of  true  heroism,  by  unknown  men, 
during  the  late  War,  we  find  the  following 
which  some  eye-witness  has  chronicled  in  the 
Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Advertiser  : 

"  During  Longstreet's  Campaign,  in  Tennessee, 
"  while  a  portion  of  his  Army  was  under  a  fear- 
'*  ful  fire  of  shells  from  the  enemy,  at  Camp- 
"  beirs-station,  a  private  soldier,  within  a  few 
"feet  of  the  Colonel  of  his  Regiment,  had 
"both  of  his  legs  torn  off.  The  Regiment  was 
"not  fighting,  but  waiting  orders.  The 
"wounded  man  was  lifted  a  couple  of  yards,  in 
"  tne  rear,  to  die.  Another  private  now  marched 
"  down  the  line  under  the  hail  of  missiles,  and 
"  said  to  the  commanding  officer  :  '  Colonel, 
'* '  may  I  have  a  few  moments  of  prayer  with 
"  'that  dying  man?'  The  Colonel  said,  'Are 
"  '  you  a  clergyman  V  The  private  answered, 
"  *  I  am,'  '  Then,'  said  the  Colonel,  '  do  as  you 
"  '  desire.'  And  the  man  of  God  knelt  and 
"  prayed  with  and  for  the  dying  man,  five  or  ten 
"  minutes,  without  moving  or  swaying  his  bod}', 
"seemingly  totally  unconscious  of  a  storm  of 
"shot  and  shell,  which,  the  Colonel  tells  us,  lie 
"never  saw  surpassed  in  fury.  In  a  few  days, 
"  the  praying  private  was  announced,  in  Field 
"Orders,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment — *  pro- 
"  '  moted  for  gallantry  and  piety  on  the  field.' 
"  The  Regiment  was  the  Hampton  Legion.  The 
"  Colonel  was  Gary.  The  private  soldier  was 
"the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomas,  now  Pastor  of  the 
"Methodist  churches  of  our  circuit." 


Scraps. — Aaron  Burr's  remains  lest  under  an 
elegant  monument,  near  the  school  of  his  boy- 
hood, at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  is 
in  sad  repair.  The  bones  of  Lincoln  are  expos- 
ed to  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois  ;  and  his  tomb  is  crushing  in  pieces. 
Not  a  stone  has  been  added  to  the  national 
Washington  monument,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Jefferson  and  Monroe  sleep  with  the 
simplest  tablets  to  mark  their  last  resting  places. 
A  shaft  to  the  memory  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
stands  in  the  most  aristocratic  cemetery  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  So  long  as  we  can 
point  to  these  remembrances  of  these  eminent 
patriots.  Burr  and  Calhoun,  who  shall  say  that 
republics  are  ungrateful  or  that  ours  is  a  country 
of  "  stub-tail  monuments." —  Washington  Repub- 
lican. 

— St.  Augustine,  Florida,  is  the  quaintest  as 
well  as  the  oldest  town  in  America.  It  has  its 
old-time  city  wall  and  gateway,  after  the  manner 
of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  many  of  them  being  on^  ten 
feet  in  width,  while  the  widest   are  not  twice 
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that.  As  if  to  make  them  appear  stiJl  narrower, 
the  second  stories  of  n earl 3' all  the  houses  p)0- 
ject  over  the  thoroughfares,  leaving  little  narrov^ 
chinks  between,  for  the  entrance  of  the  sunlight. 
The  api}earance  of  the  place  is  quiet  and 
sleepy ;  its  atmosphere  and  surroundings  are 
those  of  a  long  past  age  ;  and  the  tourist  remem- 
bers it  as  a  quaint  dream.  Its  business  amounts 
to  almost  nothing.  Its  pride  is  in  the  distant 
past  A  week  or  month  spent  in  St.  Augustine 
leaves  the  traveler  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
been  in  another  and  older  world.  Its  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  this 
country. 

— The  Philadelphia  Sun  has  printed  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  of  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
dated  at  "  Haverstraw,  near  Stony  Point,  Oct. 
"  1,  1780,"  in  which  he  thus  refers  to  Benedict 
Arnold  and  his  treachery:  "I  can't  say  that  I 
"was  much  shocked  on  the  occasion.  I  had 
"  long  knt)wn  the  man  ;  as  early  as  1776  he  pro- 
* '  duced  a  conviction  to  me  that  honor  and  true 
"virtue  were  strangers  to  his  soul;  and,  how- 
"  ever  contradictory  it  may  appear,  he  did  n«  t 
"possess  either  fortitude  or  personal  courage. 
"He  was  naturally  a  coward,  and  never  went 
"  into  danger  but  when  stimulated  by  liquor, 
"even  to  intoxication;  consequently  not  capa- 
"  ble  of  conducting  any  command  committed  to 
"his  charge." 

—"When  I  preached  in  Milwaukee,  a  few 
"Sundays  ago,"  says  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
"it  happened  that  three  churches,  of  three  dif- 
"  ferent  denominations,  all  sang  the  same  hymn, 
'  •  the  same  evening — '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
"'nearer  to  Thee.'  That  hymn  was  first  pub- 
"  lished,  in  America,  in  our  hymn-book.  It  was 
"taken  by  me  from  a  little  volume  called 
* '  Hymns  and  Anthems,  for  which  it  was  written 
"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Howe  Adams,  to  be  sung  in  the 
"  church  of  William  J.  Fox,  an  extreme  radical 
"in  opinion.  Now  not  an  orthodox  Society  in 
"America  but  values  that  hymn  as  one  of  its 
"  very  best." 

— The  old  bell  on  the  Court-house,  at  Barn- 
stable, is  worn  out ;  and  a  new  one  tolls  in  its 
place.  It  bears  date  1675  ;  and  the  Patriot 
says  it  bears  an  inscription  evidently  intended 
for  "  8i  Deu8  pro  nobis  quis  contra.''^ — If  God 
be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?  But  the 
workman,  who  was  probably  a  better  moulder 
than  scholar,  made  it  to  read,  "/Si  Devs  Pron 
"  hvs  Qvis  contra.''^ 

The  ancient  bell  will  be  preserved  in  the 
Court-house. 

— We  have  "  excellent  authority  "  for  saying 
that  Daniel  Webster's  last  words  were  not  "I 
*' still  live, "  as  popular  tradition  has  them.     It 


seems  that  the  attending  physician,  when 
asked,  "Doctor,  how  long  is  this  to  last," 
made  some  evasive  reply,  whereupon  Webster 
interrupted  him  with,  ' '  Doctor,  what  I  wish  to 
"get  at  is  the  facts;"  a  characteristic  speech, 
and  indicative  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death. 

— Among  the  Alaska  rivers  are  the  Atutoacool- 
akuchargut,  Nocotachigut,  Kuyuyukuk,  Conne- 
covali,  Unalachlut,  and  Golsova-Richka,  along 
whose  banks  live,  in  almost  Arcadian  bliss,  the 
Cuykanickpuks,  Yukutskylitmiks,  Sakiatskylit- 
miks,  Ankachagamuks,  Mekutonectzocoi  ts,  and 
other  tribes  with  equally  simple  nomenclatures. 

— The  Caldwells,  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
own  the  same  house,  on  Pligh  street,  in  that 
town,  where  dwelt  their  ancestor,  John  Cald- 
well, in  1654.  Eight  generations  have  been 
born  there  ;  and  the  oldest  male  of  each  genera- 
tion of  the  family,  has  been  named  John. 

— The  Life  of  Washington,  published  at  Yed- 
do,  in  the  Japanese  language,  is  in  forty-four 
volumes,  illustrated.  Washington  is  represented 
in  the  costume  of  the  present  day,  wearing  a 
moustache,  sporting  a  cane,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Sky e- terrier. 

— There  are  five  papers  in  Maine  over  fifty 
years  old.  The  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier, 
started  in  1815;  Eastport  Sentinel,  m  1818; 
Portland  Advertiser,  in  1785  ;  Eastern  Argus, 
in  1803;  and  the  Christian  Mirror,  in  1821. 


YK— NOTES. 

Regulations  about  Music,  in  Church,  in  Old 
Times,  in  a  Parish  in  Connecticut. 

"At  a  parish  meetiog,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
"February,  1737,  voted  to  sing  in  the  public 
"  worship  according  to  the  rule  by  whicli  they 

"  sing  in  the  old  society  in  L "  [the  one  from 

which  they  had  heen  set  off.]  "Also  made 
"choice  of  Eleazar  Hutchison  to  set  the  Psalm 
"in  the  congregation."  [They  did  not  use 
hymns  then.] 

"Also  made  choice  of  Joseph  Clark  to  set 
"the  Psalm  when  Mr.  Hutchison  is  absant  or 
"  cannot."  With  this  arrangement  they  rested 
satisfied,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  till  1774, 
when,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  a  meetiug 
of  the  Parish  was  held  and  it  was  put  to  vote, 
"whether  they  would  sing  by  rule  in  the  as- 
"  sembly ;  voted  in  the  affirmative."  "Also 
"  voted  that  the  choristers  should  set  such  tunes 
"  as  they  tliink  proper." 

In  1791,  at  their  annual  meeting  "  voted  a 
"  tax  of  one-half  penny  on  the  pound  to  en- 
"  coura^'e   singing,  and    to   be   applied   to  that 
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*' purpose  only;  and  chose  Enos  Gary  and 
"  Asaliel  Allen  collectors  of  the  tax." 

In  1794,  voted  "  that  they  desire  Messrs. 
"  Samuel  Bliss,  Seth  Collins  and  Samuel  West, 
*' Jr  ,  to  take  turns  in  leading  the  singing,  on 
"Sundays." 

In  1798,  "James  Pinnex,  Esq.,  John  New- 
*'  comb,  Settle  Collins,  Samuel  Bliss,  and  Con- 
"  sider  Little,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
*' promote  singing." 

In  1806,  voted  "to  request  Samuel  West,  Jr., 
"Benjamin  Lyman,  Dan  Porter  and  William 
"Hunt,  to  lead  in  singing  for  the  year  ensuing." 

These  records  show  how  careful  people  in  old 
times  were  to  keep  the  music  in  worship  under 
the  control  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  it 
ought  always  to  be.  E.  F.  R. 


Founder  of  mhe  Family  of  IRISH,  in  New 
England. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1629,  John  Irish, 
of  the  Parish  of  Clisdon,  County  of  "Summer- 
"  set,"  "  labourrer,"  bound  himself  to  Timothy 
Hatherly"in  the  parish  of  St.  Gloves"*  for 
five  years,  "at  the  town  of  Plymouth  called 
"New  England,"  for  which  he  is  to  receive  £5 
per  annum,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  is  to 
have  twelve  bushels  * '  of  that  country  corn  & 
"five  &  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  same 
"country." 

This  abstract  is  made  from  the  original  inden- 
tures.    Irish  signed  ' '  by  his  marke." 

Boston,  Mass.  S.  G.  D. 


James  Hall,  of  North  Carolina. 

That  James  Hall  and  his  Wife  f  prudence  Hall 
heath  lived  in  this  Congrigation  Ever  Since  itt 
was  Erected  and  heave  beheaved  themselves 
Cristianly  and  Soberly  without  aney  publicke 
Scandel  Known  to  us  and  heave  been  pertackers 
of  Sealing  ordenances  amonghst  us  and  may  be 
Received  into  aney  Cristian  Society  wherever 
God  in  his  providence  Shall  order  their  Lott,  is 
Certified  this  20*^^  day  of  agust  1751  by  the  ses- 
sion att  Conawago. 

Tbomas  Bowman 
Robert  Mo RDAH 
Jas :  Mordah 
Hugh  Hall 
John  ma  Queen 

There  may  be  a  queation  respecting  this  name,  as  1  do 
not  find  It  in  any  of  the  topographical  worlcs  published 
since  1660.  The  MS.  appears  plain.  Perhaps,  in  your  ex- 
tensive inquiries,  you  may  be  able  to  illustrate  it.— S.G.D 
t  These  were  the  parents  of  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.D.,  who 
filled  BO  important  a  place  in  western  North  Carolina, 
from  17T8  to  1826.  They  came  from  Conewago,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  settled  on  Fifth-creek,  then  in  Anson-county, 


This  may  Certifie  any  of  the  frontier  Inhabitiints 
or  Whome  it  may  Concern  that  I  have  S')ld  to 
M''  James  Hall  Six  Cows  and  Calves  and  One 
Bull  which  I  think  he  miy  be  Suffered  to  P  iss 
Peaceably  and  Quietly  with  to  his  own  Hal)ita- 
tion  Upon  the  Oataba  River,  having  had  no  Dis- 
temper Or  Infection  Amongst  the  Stocks  in 
these  Parts  at  all  This  Season  Given  Uader  iny 
hand  at  Santee  this  1*  Day  of  June  1752. 

RiCH»  Rechardson. 

December  y"  7/1752  Tlien  Received  of  M-- 
James  Hall  The  Sum  of  One  pound  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  Verginia  Currency.  Being  for  one 
Entry  of  Erl  Granvils  Land  and  six  shillings 
and  three  pence  the  Listy  e  Money  Being  in  full 
for  My  Fees  to  Bring  a  Warrant  for  said  Land 
I  say  Received  By  Me 

Jab  Carter  Sec 


X.— QUERIES. 

''The 

"ENGLISHMAJN. 

"Number  1. 

"  Addressed  to  the  Frkeholuers 

"  OF 

"ENGLAND. 

"Saturday,  March  13,  1779." 

[Colophon.  I 

"Printed  for  J.  Wilkie,  N°  71,    St.   Paul's 

"Church-yard;     T.    Durham,    Coclcapur-street, 

"  Charing-cross ;  and  R.  Faulder,  New  B;)nd- 

"  street. 

"To  be  continued  on  every  Wednesday  and 
"  Saturday.     [Price  Tliree  Pence.  |  " 

The  above  are  the  title  and  colophon  of  a  fo- 
lio sheet  which  I  have  seen  credited  to  Cimrles 
James  Fox.  It  was  an  able  advocate  of  Whig 
principles  and  policy  in  opposition  to  the  admiii- 
istraticm  of  Lord  North,  during  the  later  years  of 
our  War  of  Independence.  Although  advertised 
to  be  published  semi-weekly,  the  second  number 
is  dated  "Saturday,  March  20;  "  after  this  it 
seems  to  have  appeared  quite  regularly  on  suc- 
cessive Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  first  number  is  signed  "  D,"  and  other 
letters  are  employed  as  signatures.  The  thir- 
teenth nunilier  is  the  first  one  signed  "  F,"  which 
may  be  taken  ns  the  signature  of  Fox.  Can  any 
reader  of  the  Historical  Magazine  inform  me 
how  long  the  publication  of  this  paper  was 
continued;  and  wliat  evidence  there  is  that  its 
authorship  is  due  to  Fox  alone? 

GoRHAM,  Maine.  I.  B.  Cho.vte. 

six  miles  East  of  where  Statesville  1b.    The  above  Is  copied 
exactly  from  the  original.— E.  P.  R. 
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New  Yokk  City,   during   ths  War   op    the 
RevolutIv?n. 

la  Doctor  Tattle's  very  iateresting  paper,  pub- 
lished ia  the  July  nnuiber  of  the  Historical 
Magazine,  I  fiad  these  words  :  "  Duriag  the  sev- 
"  eral  years  tlie  city  of  New  York  was  occupied 
"  by  the  British  troops,  they  seemed  to  cherish  a 
"  special  spite  against  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
"  the  Dutch  churches."— Pag^e  21. 

Will  some  of  your  readers,  versed  in  such 
matters,  oblige  others  by  iuformiug  them, 
throu2;h  your  colunms,  concerning  that  particu- 
lar desecration  of  Presliyteriau  and  Dutch 
cliuiclies,  hy  the  Royal  troops,  at  thit  time?  If, 
too,  thev  will  extend  their  information  s  )  far  as 
to  cover  all  the  churches  which  were  then  in 
New  York,  the  contiast  between  the  treatment 
extended  to  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Dutch,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  that  extended  to  other  de- 
nominations, on  the  other,  will,  probably,  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

BllOOKLYN,  N.   Y.  ECCLES. 


XL  — 1177^7'  WE  HAVE  TO  SAT  ABOUT 
IT. 

[Under  this  caption,  The  Histoeioal  Maqajzinb  propoB- 
C8  to  "have  its  say"  on  whatever,  concerning  the  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  America— living  men 
and  their  opinions  and  conduct  as  well  as  dead  men  and 
dead  issues— it  shall  incline  to  notice,  editorially.] 

Book- AUCTIONS  and  their  abuses. 

The  London  AtTienmum  says:  "If  we  may 
"believe  a  correspondent,  people  with  libraries 
"to  sell  will  have  to  shun  the  auction-room, 
"  unless  an  end  is  put  to  such  proceedings  as  are 
"now  permitted.  It  is  well  known  to  those 
'•  who  have  books  to  sell,  that  the  system  of 
"  '  knock-outs '  seriously  interferes  with  the  suc- 
"  cess  of  a  sale.  Few,  however,  know  to  what 
"  an  extent  this  system  prevails.  A  recent  case 
"  is  so  flagrant,  that  our  correspondent  thinks  it 
"calls  for  some  remark.  A  first  folio  Shak- 
"  speare,  one  of  the  finest  copies,  if  not  the 
"finest  copy  extant,  was  knocked  down,  in  a 
"  sale-room,  a  few  days  ago,  for  very  little  over 
"  twenty  pounds.  It  was  re-sold,  at  *  the  knock- 
"  '  out,'  for  five  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds. 
"  Thus  tlie  owner  of  the  book  obtained  a  score 
"of  pounds,  while  five  hundred  pounds  was 
"divided  among  the  Y^ry  honest  gentlemen 
"  who  took  part  in  this  creditable  transaction." 

It  is  said  that  the  i)ook-auctions  in  the  United 
States  are  not  wholly  guiltless  of  wrong-doing 
to  those  who  dispose  of  their  propeity,  there— 
probably  not  from  such  particular  combinations 
of  Ijidders  as  the  Athenceum  has  referred  to, 
but  from  some  other  cause  which  operates  quite 


as  disastrously  on  the  absent  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty disposed  of.  As  an  instance,  we  were  told, 
the  other  day,  of  a  sale,  by  one  of  the  l)ook- 
auctioneers  of  this  city,  of  a  set  of  Dodsley's 
Annual  Register,  handsomely  bound  and  in 
fine  order,  at  one  cent  per  volume  ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  one  of  the  principal  buyers  is  not 
uufrequently  mounted  on  the  auctioneer's  stool, 
in  another  auction-room,  selling  the  very  books 
which,  through  an  assistant,  he  is  buying  for 
his  ovfu  account. 


XIL— BOOKS. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  Histoeioal  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henbt  B. 
"  Dawson,  Mokeisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messrs.  Soeibnbe, 
Abmsteong,  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 
A.— PRIVATELY  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
1. — Papers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
Massachusetts,  A.  D.,  1676-1785.    Edited  by  William  Ste- 
vens Perry,  D.  D.    Privately  printed.    1873,    Quarto,  pp. 
XXV .,  720. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  great  work  in  which,  as  the  oflQc- 
ial  historiographer  of  the  Church,  our  friend, 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Perry,  is  engaged  ;  and  we 
have  successively  noticed  the  sumptuously  print- 
ed volumes  of  historical  treasures  which,  under 
his  editorial  supervision,  ha^e  been  already  de- 
voted to  the  local  histories  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania — volumes  whose  beauty  of  -typog- 
raphy  is  in  harmony  with  their  great  importance 
as  material  for  the  history  of  those  ancient  com- 
munities. It  is  now  our  equally  agreeable  duty 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  third  volume, 
not  a  whit  less  elegant,  in  its  typography,  nor  a 
particle  less  important,  in  the  character  of  its 
contents,  than  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
with  which  it  is  uniform  in  styl«  ;  and  we  have 
pleasure,  too,  in  congratulating  our  friends  in 
Massachusetts  on  this  very  welcome  accession  to 
the  supply  of  that  invaluable  material,  con- 
stantly become  more  extended,  which  is  steadily 
and  surely  enabling  candid  writers  to  expose 
the  falsehoods  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  and  quite  as  surely  holding  in 
check  those,  in  these  our  day,  who,  but  for 
such  collections  as  this,  would  as  deliberately 
lie,  without  a  blush,  as  did  those  who,  until 
recently,  assumed  to  be  the  annalists  and  the  his- 
torians of  that  peculiarly  be-praised  community. 
Honest  men,  both  within  and  without  Massachu- 
setts, will  thank  the  General  Convention  for  thus 
opening  to  the  public  the  treasures  which  are  in 
its  archives ;  and  the  brave  man  who  edits  them 
so  admirably  will  also  earn  for  himself  the  grati- 
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tude  of  students  of  New  English  history,  the 
world  over,  for  the  part  in  the  undertaking 
which  he  has  filled  so  well. 

The  plan  of  the  work  secures  vertatim  copies 
of  all  the  papers,  whether  accurately  spelled  or 
otherwise  ;  and  tlie  Editor  adds  Notes,  either  to 
correct  or  to  enlarge  the  text,  whenever  he  con- 
siders such  amendment  necessary.  An  elaborate 
Table  of  Contents  precedes  the  text  and  as  elab- 
orate an  Index  closes  the  volume,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
shall  resort  to  it  for  information. 

As  we  have  said,  the  typography  is  in  the 
highest  degree  elegant ;  and,  although  the 
printer  has  modestly  withheld  his  name,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  Press,  at  Hartford. 


2.—  Wynne's  Historical  Documents  from  the  Old  Domin- 
ion.   No.  IV. 

A  Memoir  of  a  portion  of  the  Boiling  Family  in  Eng- 
land and  Virginia.  Printed  for  private  dietribution. 
Eichmond,  Va. :  W.  H.  Wade  &  Co.  1868.  Small  quarto, 
pp.  ix.,  68. 

Several  years  since,  the  learned  editor  of  this 
volume  published,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
works  on  the  local  history  of  Virginia,  what  is 
known  as  The  Williamshurg  Orderly -l)Ooh,  a 
handsome  quarto  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
an  Orderly-book  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

Years  elapsed  and  the  recent  Civil  War  served 
to  render  such  works  less  desiiable,  before  the 
series  was  continued  ;  but,  in  18(56,  the  second 
and  third  volumes,  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
The  Byrd  Manuscripts,  were  given  to  the  world 
in  all  the  typooraphical  beauty  which  the  Mun- 
sell  Press  could  afford.  Two  years  later,  in 
1868,  tlie  fourth  volume  was  published,  in  a 
very  small  edition,  mostly  for  the  family  whose 
annals  it  presented;  and,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  the  fifth  volume  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  first  three  of  these  volumes  were 
duly  noticed  by  The  Historical  Magazine, 
soon  after  their  appearance  :  through  the  friend- 
ly attention  of  its  Editor,  we  are  now  permitted 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fourth, 
the  titles  of  which  head  this  notice. 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  Memoir  of 
the  Boiling  family  was  taken  was  written,  in 
French,  by  Robert  Boiling,  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  literary  tastes,  who  lived  in  Buck- 
ingham-county, Virginia,  a  century  since  ;  and 
it  passed,  subsequently,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Robertson  family,  of  that  State,  by  one  of 
whom,  Judge  John  Robertson,  it  was  translated, 
seventy  years  ago.  That  translation  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who 
retained  it  and  added  notes  to  it,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  addition.     In  1868,  it  was  returned 


to  Judge  Robertson,  who  had  made  tlie  transla- 
tion ;  and,  by  his  permission,  Mr.  Wynne  caused 
it  to  be  printed,  with  the  addition  of  elaborate 
Notes  and  copies  of  the  family  portraits,  the 
latter  carefully  photographed  for  the  jjurpose. 

The  founder  of  the  family  of  Boiling,  in 
Virginia,  was  Thomas,  of  London,  wlio  arrived 
in  1660;  was  married,  in  1675,  to  June  Rolfe,  a 
grand-daughter  of  Pocahontas  ;  and  died,  in 
1709.  His  descendants  were  allied,  l)y  mar- 
riage, to  the  KennoQS,  Rindolphs,  Flemings, 
Jeffersous,  and  other  leading  families  of  tlie 
Colony  ;  and  this  record,  tlierefore,  although 
brief,  possesses,  in  itself,  a  wide-spread  interest 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  old  families  of  that  State.  That  interest 
will  be  extended  by  reason  of  the  great  body  of 
historical  and  genealogical  Notes  which,  be- 
sides those  which  were  added  by  the  celebrated 
scholar  and  statesman  of  Roanoke,  Mr.  Wynne 
has  appended  to  it,  in  this  publication,  and  of 
the  numerous  portraits,  carefully  copied  from 
the  originals,  in  photographs,  with  wliich  it  is 
illustrated  ;  anrl  it  will  be  highly  piized,  as  an 
authority  in  Virginian  histt)ry  and  biography, 
by  those  whw  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
copies  of  it  or  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of  refer- 
ring to  it. 

The  typography,  because  of  faulty  press- 
work,  is  not  such  as  we  expect  to  fiud  in  such  a 
volume  as  this  ;  but  the  photographs — a  book- 
plate, a  coat  of  arms,  and  sixteen  family  por- 
traits— are  very  neatly  executed. 

The  edition  numbered  only  fifty  copies,  of 
which  our  copy  is  "  No  10  ;"  and  because  of  the 
great  number  of  those  unto  wiiom  copies  are 
desirable,  because  of  their  family  ralations,  we 
understand  the  volume  has  become  exceedingly 
rare,  even  in  Virginia. 


i.— Contributions  to  the  History  of  Dauphin  County. 
Octavo,  pp.  43. 

No.  2.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty.   Octavo,  pp.  6,  18. 

The  young  and  energetic  Dauphin  -  county 
Historical  Society,  at  Harrisl)urg,  Pennsylvania, 
led  by  the  earnest  but  judicious  counsels  of  such 
men  as  Doctor  William  H.  Egle,  A.  Boyd  Ham- 
ilton, Esq.,  and  Rev.  Doctor  Robinson,  is  doing 
a  good  Avork  in  the  interior  of  that  staid  old 
Commonwealth,  and  admirably  seconding  the 
progressive  movements  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  other  means  employed  l)y  the  young- 
Society  referred  to,  are  the  pens  of  some  of  its 
members,  as  contiibutors  of  local  Jiistorical  ma- 
terial to  the  local  press,  from  which  is  produced 
a  local  interest  in  both  the  Society  and  its  ob- 
jects. 
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In  the  first  of  these  volumes  we  find  a  paper 
])y  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  history  of  old  Fort 
Hvhter ;  one,  from  the  same  pen,  on  Dixon,  of 
DixorCs ford — a  notable  faniily  in  Dauphin- 
county  ;  one  entitled  A  word  about  SmUKs  Map 
of  Uauphin  cotmty,  and  Derry -church,  from  the 
pen  ol  Hamilton  Alricks,  of  Harrisburor ;  an  ex- 
tract from  Joseph  Scott's  Geographical  JDescrip- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  descriptive  of  Dauphin- 
county,  seventy  years  ago ;  the  Paxton  Matri- 
7noiiial  Record,  1769  to  1791,  kept  by  Rev.  John 
Elder — a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
small  snj)ply  of  Pennsylvanian  genealogy;  a 
relic  from  the  papeis  of  Parson  Elder,  entitled 
Pi e-r evolutionary  Soldiers,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Governoi'  Snyder's  Protest  against  the  impo- 
sition of  a  Borough-tax  on  him,  at  Harrisburg, 
-ohile  he  wass  Governor  of  the  State.  The  sec- 
ond of  the  volumes — which  is,  probably,  not 
}et  com]}lete,  contains,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  a 
paper,  read  before  the  Society,  on  Peter  Bezail- 
lon,  the  first  settler  of  Dauphin- county,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton;  and  two  pa[)er8  on  the  old  receipt- 
book  ot  John  Harris,  the  founder  of  Harris- 
burg, by  John  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  embracing  brief 
sketches  of  those  eaily  memuers  of  the  good 
old  Commonwealth,  whose  names  are  found  in 
that  dingy  old  volume. 

Our  readeis  will  understand  hovv  usefully  the 
niembeis  of  this  Society  have  been  employed, 
while  thus  attempting  to  create  a  local  interest 
in  local  history  ;  and  they  will  concur  in  the 
lieaity  welcome  which  we  cheerfully  extend  to 
their  homely  little  volumes,  which  are  not  less 
useful  nor  a  whit  less  welcome  because  they  are 
]>rinted  from  the  type  employed  in  printing  the 
original  newspaper  articles  ;  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper ;  and  without  any  pretension  to  typo- 
graphical beauty. 


^.—Marshfield,  sixty  years  ago.  A  lecture  delivered  In 
Marehfleld,  April  23,  1872,  by  Rev.  George  Leonard.  Pub- 
lished by  request.    Boston:  1872.    Octavo,  pp.  25. 

"  My  subject,  this  evening,  is  Marshfield,  sixty 
'-'years  ag'c,  because  this  period  of  time  comes 
^'- loithin  my  own  remembrance.  I  propose  to 
"  speak  to  }ou  about  some  of  the  former  things 
"relating  to  our  town,  and  the  manners,  and 
"customs,  and  occupaticms  of  the  people, 
"  which  I  know,  from  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
^*  servation,  and  which  have  transpired  since  I 
*'iras  old  enough  to  notice  them.''"'  Thus  spake 
the  veueiable  author  of  this  paper,  when,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  he  arose  before  his  townsmen,  to 
tell  them  of  ttieir  town  and  towns-people,  "sixty 
"  years  ago  ;"  and  what  a  glorious  example  that 
aged  man,  on  that  occasion,  presented  to  other 
aged  men,  the  Republic  over,  and  wtiat  a  treat 
tliose  enjoyed  who  then  heard  him. 


All  the  real- estate  in  the  town  had,  during 
that  period,  changed  hands — all  who,  sixty 
years  ago,  were  land-holders  therein,  are  now 
dead.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  and 
were  noticed — warm  meeting-houses  have  been 
substituted  for  cold  ones  ;  organs  and  melodeons 
have  been  exchanged,  in  church-choirs,  for  bass- 
viols  and  fiddles  ;  black-boards  and  classes  in 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  History,  steel-pens, 
and  lead-pencils  have  all  been  introduced  into 
schools  ;  and  wood-saws  have  taken  the  place  of 
axes,  for  cutting  firewood.  There  were,  then, 
neither  School  Committees,  nor  School  Superin- 
tendents, nor  School  Reports ;  children  wore 
shoes  m  Wintei-,  with  leggins,  and  were  barefoot, 
in  Summer  ;  *•  manners  ''  were  taught  at  scliool ; 
and  there  was,  then,  a  rudeness  in  the  pronunci- 
ation of  familiar  words  which,  to  day,  would 
create  surpiise  and  remark.  There  were,  then, 
no  cast-iron  plows  ;  no  screw-augers  ;  no  thrcdh- 
ing-machiues  ;  no  fanning-mills  ;  no  corn-shel- 
lers;  no  hay-cutters  ;  no  mowing-machines  ;  no 
horse-rakes;  no  washing-machines ;  no  clothes- 
wringers;  no  sewing-machines;  no  churning- 
machines  ;  no  apple-parcrs  ;  no  meat-cutters  ; 
no  sliingle-raills  ;  no  planing  machines  ;  no 
circular-saws.  "  There  were  then  no  sofas  and 
' '  no  vases  in  their  parlors ;  no  pictures,  (or  very 
"rarely  any)  hung  on  their  walls;  no  lounges 
"in  their  sitting-rooms  ;  and  no  cooking-stoves 
"in  their  kitchens."  Open  fire-places,  cranes, 
andirons,  roasting-spits,  and  spiders  were  uni- 
veisal ;  brick  ovens  occupied  places  in  every 
kitchen  ;  and  clocks  were  luxuries  which  only 
the  wealthy  could  enjoy.  There  were,  then,  no 
friction  matches  ;  and  flints,  and  steels,  and  tin- 
der-boxes were  as  common  as  bellows  and  warm- 
ing pans.  Wood  was  the  only  fuel  :  candles, 
home  made  and  rude  in  appearance,  afforded 
the  only  light,  by  night.  Spinning-wheels  and 
looms,  in  households,  "  were  quite  common,  in 
"almost  every  house;"  shoe-makers  travelled 
from  house  to  house,  with  their  kits,  to  make 
and  mend  the  rude  shoes  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  those  who  inclined  to  be  unusually  stylish, 
made  the  starch  they  used  from  potatoes  which 
they  selected  and  grated  for  that  purpose.  For 
molasses,  sweet  apple-cider  was  boiled  down  ; 
and  corn  stalks  also  were  sometimes  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  was  no  table-salt ;  no 
ground-spices  ;  no  flour-sifters  ;  very  little  white 
sugar.  There  were  no  glass  lanterns  ;  and  no 
collars  to  common  liarnesses.  The  barns  were 
without  cellars  ;  and  their  doors  never  moved 
on  rollers.  The  guns  had  nothing  but  flint- 
l(;cks  :  percussion -caps  had  not  be.en  heard  of. 
The  houses  were  mostly  unpainted  ;  and  all  of 
them  were  without  blinds — even  the  meeting- 
houses were  not  blessed  with  a  coat  of  paint.  The 
windows  were  glazed  with  puny  panes  of  glass  ; 
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every  nail  had  to  be  made  on  a  blacksmith's 
anvil ;  and  gimlet-pointed  acrews  were  among 
the  hidden  things  of  the  future.  There  was 
not  a  wagon,  of  any  kind,  in  the  town  ;  nor  any 
buggies ;  and  square-topped  chaises  and  carts 
were  the  only  vehicles  then  employed,  except 
stone-drags,  sleighs,  and  an  occasional  wheel- 
barrow. Not  a  daily  paper  then  entered  the 
town  ;  and  very  few  subscribed  for  any.  Semi- 
weekly  mails  were  its  only  mail  facilities  ;  and  a 
stage  coach,  established  in  1803  or  '4,  to  run  to 
Boston,  was  discontinued  because  it  was  not 
supported.  There  was  no  note-paper  ;  no  ruled 
paper,  of  any  kind;  no  envelopes.  There  were 
no  buffalo-robes  ;  and  horse-blankets  were  un- 
known. Women  rode  on  pillions,  behind  their 
husbands,  or  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  alone,  as 
noW)  on  side-saddles.  There  were,  then,  no 
quack-medicines  sold  in  the  town;  and  there 
was  no  dentist.  There  was  neither  a  town- 
house  nor  a  poor-house  in  the  town  ;  and  the 
town's  poor  were  farmed  out,  to  board,  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  at  a  public  vendue,  at  the  May 
town-meeting.  Wages  were  low  ;  and  pro- 
visions were  in  proportion.  They  drank  beer,  at 
funerals;  and  the  coffins  were  carried  to  the 
graves  on  men's  shoulders.  Silhuettes  occupied 
the  places,  in  portraiture,  of  photographs. 
There  were  no  Sabbath-schools ;  few  books 
adapted  to  children's  use  ;  and  toys  "were  then 
'*  few  in  number."  Ship-building  has  declined  ; 
agriculture  has  improved  ;  training- days  have 
lost  their  charms.  The  inhabitants  are  more 
temperate  than  they  were  sixty  years  ago,^nd 
very  much  more  fashionable.  The  population 
of  the  town  has  increased  but  very  little — not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  inhabitants 
occupy  the  town  than  were,  there,  sixty  years  ago 
— and  emigration  is  still  the  prevailing  habit. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  this  admirable 
paper,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  picture  of  a  New 
England  country  town,  sixty  years  ago,  it  pos- 
sesses an  unusual  interest  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  within  it.  The  venerable  author 
has  laid  all  who  shall  hereafter  occupy  the  place 
which  he  now  occupies  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions ;  and  we  assure  him  he  has  our  warmest 
thanks  and  our  best  wishes  for  a  prolonged  en- 
joyment of  the  new  things  which  have  taken 
the  places  of  those  old  things,  so  graphically 
described  by  himself,  which  have  now  passed 
away  to  be  known  no  more  for  ever  in  Marsh- 
field  or  in  Massachusetts. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  neat  one. 


Magazine,  we  noticed  The  History  of  the  Press 
in  Maine,  of  which  tliis  is  a  small  portion,  se[)- 
arately  made  up  and  with  a  distinct  title-page. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  Samuel  L. 
Boardman,  of  Augusta;  and  is  descriptive  of 
the  press  of  Souierset-couiity,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  newspaper — Tke  Somerset 
Journal — at  Norridgewock,  in  1828,  until  the 
Autumn  of  1872.  It  is  carefully  written  ;  bears 
evidence  of  careful  research,  in  order  to  secure 
accuracy  ;  and  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
local  history  of  Maine. 

The  few  copies  which  were  thus  separately 
bound,  were  designed  for  private  cuculation, 
among  the  friends  of  the  author. 


6.— -Notes  on  the  Newspapers  of  Somerset  -  county, 
LMaine.]  By  Samuel  L.  Boardman.  From  the  History  of 
the  Press  in  Maine,  soon  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  J . 
Qriffen.    Brunswick,  Oct.,  1872.    Octavo^  pp.  1T9-190. 

In  another  place,  in  the  June  number  of  the 


6.  --Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of  Connecti- 
cut 1639-1818  particularly  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Convention  of  1818 
and  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  By  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  Hartford  Brown  &  Gross  1873  Octavo, 
pp.  60. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  Connecticut,  prop- 
erly written,  would  present  a  curious  commen- 
tary on  the  theory  of  republican  institutions  and 
show  how  great  a  difference  there  is  between 
preaching  and  practising  wliat  is  preached. 
Starting  with  a  provisional  Government,  under  a 
Commission  from  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vesting  in  eight  persons  all  powers — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — tliis  model 
"republic"  was  governed,  in  tlie  l)eginaiug, 
without  *'  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  "  by  of- 
ficers appointed,  not  by  the  governed,  but  by  a 
foreign  power;  and  in  that  centralized  form 
which  is  the  glory  of  all  tyrannies. 

This  form  of  government  was  succeeded  by 
a  "General  Court,"  composed  of  "  Comuiit- 
"  tees "  from  the  several  towns,  as  such,  and 
not  from  an  aggregate  People.  These  Commit- 
tees, too,  were  severally  elected  by  the  geu- 
tilit}''  of  the  several  towns,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  canaille  ;  and  the  General  Court,  itself,  thus 
formed,  assumed  all  the  prerogatives  of  sover- 
eignty—legislative, executive,  and  judicial;  ap- 
pointing all  magistrates  ;  and  vesting  them  with 
authority. 

In  1689,  another  change  was  made,  vesting 
the  supreme  power  of  "  the  Commonwealth  "  in 
a  General  Court  composed  of  a  Governor,  Mag- 
istrates, and  Deputies  from  the  several  towns  ; 
but  those  who  were  permitted  to  vote  for  these 
were  only  such  as  a  former  General  Court  had 
approved  and  admitted  to  citizenship.  All  men 
were  not  equal  "  before  the  law"  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  that  time ;  nor  was  what  was  called  "  the 
"Commonwealth"  the  sovereign  power,  since 
the  several  towns,  as  such,  were  really  the 
source  of  all  authority  and  only  when  tJiey  had 
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confederated  and  farmed  an  alliance  was  tlie 
world  favored  with  a  sis^ht  of  "Connecticut." 
Tliere  wa?,  tlien,  an  establislied  Church,  support- 
ed by  a  pul)lic  tax  oq  all,  whether  assenting  to 
its  teachings  or  not.  No  one  was  eligible  to  the 
higher  office  of  Governor  who  was  not  of  the 
"approved"  conofiegations.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  lower  offices  except  he  was  of  the  gen- 
tility and  had  been  elevated  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Colon}-,  by  the  General  Court.  In  that  Gen- 
eral Couit,  too,  rested  the  right  to  change  the 
fundamental  law,  agreeable  to  its  own  sweet 
will,  without  reference  to  the  body  of  the 
"  freeniPH  " — the  greater  body  of  **  all  men,"  in 
Connecticut,  these  brave  republicans  never  rec- 
ognized, in  any  form,  unless  as  mudsills 

In  IGG?,  a  Cliarter  was  purchased  from  the 
King's  Government,  vesting  the  Company  with 
cei  tain  legal  rights,  and  guaranteeing  its  title  to 
the  territory  it  occupied.  No  change  was  made, 
thiough  this  Charter — none  was  desired  by  those 
who  controlled  the  matter — in  the  status  of  the 
"  aZ^  men  "  residing  within  the  Colony  ;  unless, 
what  was  probably  tiue,  the  bar  which  had, 
hitherto,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  lower 
classes  to  political  manhood  was,  thenceforth, 
not  only  continued  in  its  place  hnt  fastened 
there,  by  the  highest  legal  authority. 

The  declaration  of  her  independence,  of  which 
a  very  dirty  tale  might  'be  told^  really  alirogated 
that  Royal  Charter  of  1662,  and  left  Connecti- 
cut, as  the  other  declarations  of  independence 
also  left  those  who  had  made  them,  in  "a  state 
"of  nature;  "  but  the  Brahmins  of  that  coun- 
try knew,  too  well,  the  effect  on  their  suprem- 
acy which  such  an  abrogation,  carried  into 
practice,  wonld  have  produced,  and  studiously 
disregarded  it. 

Our  readers,  who  remember  the  elaborate 
paper,  by  Rev.  Doctor  Gillett,  on  the  struggle 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  in  Connecticut,  which 
we  printed  in  our  number  for  July,  1868,  will 
n member  the  desperation  with  which  this  body 
of  model  republicans,  in  Connecticut,  struggled 
to  letain  the  power  it  exercised  through  the  es- 
tablished church,  supported  by  a  general  tax  : 
the  struggle  was  equally  determined  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  of  strife;  and  nothing  was  too 
low  for  their  genteel  adoption,  nothing  too  de- 
giaded,  in  morality  and  truth,  for  their  employ- 
ment of  it,  when  the  favored  ones  of  the  land 
of  "steady  habits"  battled  for  the  Charter  and 
their  own  supremacy.  By  a  combination  of 
otherwise  adverse  elements — rabid  Federalists 
with  radical  Democrats,  ritualistic  Episcopaleaus 
with  close- communion  Baptists  and  loose-com- 
munion Methodists,  "soreheads"  with  "  sore- 
"  heads" — this  curious  power — existing,  with- 
out a  Constitution  and  without  a  specific  "con- 
"sent" — was  beaten  on  its  own  ground,  after 


forty  years  of  contention;  and,  in  1818,  by  a 
very  close  vote,  a  new  Constitution  was  prepar- 
ed and  i-atified.  That  Constitution  is  still  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State. 

Tlie  tract  Ijefore  us  contains  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  successive  "  Constitutions  "  of 
the  State  and  of  the  successive  changes.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  brief  survey  of  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  Connecticut,  honestly  told,  as  far  as  it  is 
told,  at  all,  by  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
most  worthy  of  Connectieut's  sons.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  fragment — unfinished  and  imperfect — but, 
even  in  that  form,  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  authentic  history  of  that  subject  which  we 
know  of;  and  we  can  only  resjret  that  so  entire- 
ly competant  a  hand  as  Mr.  Trumbull's  was  al- 
lowed to  rest,  until  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  work  v^rhich  has  been  so  admirably  begun 
had  rendered  aay  further  investigation  of  the 
subiect  unnecessaiy. 

We  are  indebted  to  its  author  for  our  copy  of 
this  useful  tract ;   and  we  thank  him  for  it. 


l.—A  half-century  Memorial.  Au  Address  delivered 
before  the  Khode  Island  Historical  Society,  at  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  July  19,  1872,  by  Zachariah  Allen,  and  a 
Poem,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  by  Henry  C.  Whit- 
aker;  together  with  other  proceedings.  Providence: 
Providence  Press  Company.    Octavo,  pp.  48. 

The  Society  whose  fiftieth  birth-day  was  cele- 
brated, in  July,  1872,  the  record  of  which  cele- 
bration has  been  published  in  this  tract,  is  one  of 
th^jnost  respectable  of  those  bodies  which  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  our  own  country.  It 
has  discharged  its  stated  duty,  well,  and  been 
diligent  in  the  prosecution  of  its  enquiries  in 
other  fields  of  historical  labor — fields  long 
since  become  waste  and  now  inviting  fresh 
laborers.  It  was  well,  therefore,  for  it  to  stop, 
and  tell  how  old  it  was,  and  recount  its  services ; 
and  it  was  well,  too,  that  Rhode  Island  should 
stop  her  spindles  and  close  her  counting-rooms, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  be  reminded 
that  she  has  a  Past  which  is  quite  as  gloiious  as 
it  is  possible  for  her  Future  to  be. 

The  Society  met  to  celebrate  its  "  Golden  Wed- 
"  ding,"  as  we  have  said  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  it  had  a  really  good  time.  Professor 
Diman  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Hon.  Zachariah  Allen  delivered  an 
admirable  Oration  ;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Whitaker 
read  a  Poem  ;  Messrs.  George  Baker  and  Joseph 
Sweet,  Governor  Jackson,  Chief -justice  Bray  son, 
Hon.  Robert  Sherman,  and  Judge  Durfee  related 
some  incidents  of  the  olden  time  ;  and  then, 
after  having  supped,  those  who  were  present 
"went  out." 

As  we  have  said,  the  Society  deserves  the 
respect  of  all  who  care  anything  for  those  who 
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honor  American  history,  unselfishly  ;  and  we 
thank  its  respected  Librarian,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone, 
for  this  memento  of  its  "golden  wedding- 
"day." 

In  this  form — it  originally  formed  a  part  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  noticed  in  another 
place,  in  this  number — only  a  few  copies  were 
printed,  for  private  circulation. 


8 — Sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizaheth- 
town,  Isevj  Jersey,  1161-1790.  By  Albert  Harrison  Hoyt. 
Boston :  1873.    Octavo,  pp.  14. 

This  very  interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  "loyalists"  of  the 
Revolutionary  period — when  "  loyalty  "to  "  the 
"  best  of  Governments  "  was  considered  a  crime, 
instead  of  an  honor,  and  subjected  those  who 
indulged  in  it  to  persecution  and  exile  instead  of 
indulgence  and  fat  offices — was  written  for  The 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister and  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  that 
excellent  work  :  in  the  separate  form  in  which 
it  now  appears,  it  is  the  pi'oduct  of  private 
taste,  fifty  copies  having  been  thus  printed,  for 
its  author,  for  private  circulation. 

Of  Doctor  Chandler,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a 
Pastor,  we  need  say  nothing,  as  his  reputation  is 
so  well  established  that  not  even  his  unpopular 
political  opinions  have  been  sufficiently  unpopu- 
lar to  obscure  it  ;  and  when  we  .-ay  that  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  presented  the  record  of  his  blameless 
life,  his  sturdy  devotion  to  his  flock  and  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  his  intellectual  attainments,  with 
precision,  impartiality,  and  evident  accuracy,  as 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  case,  we  can  give 
him  no  higher  praise. 


B.^PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES. 
^.—Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.    Vol. 
m.    With  an  Appendix.    Savannah :   1873.    Octavo,  pp. 
vi.,  428. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  when  we  see  this  volume, 
the  first-fruits,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  of  that 
new  growth  of  historical  research,  in  the  South, 
which  is  slowly  springing  up  from  the  remains 
of  that  love  of  the  Past  which,  before  the  recent 
War,  was  very  prevalent,  there.  It  is  the  earn- 
est of  other  good  things  yet  to  come,  we  hope 
— not  that  we  dare  hope  for  better  things  than 
this,  but  more  of  them  than  we  have  hitherto 
had. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  correspond- 
ence of  General  Oglethorp  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  Colony,  from  October  29,  1735,  until  August 
24,  1744  ;  the  correspondence  of  Sir  James 
Wright,  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
with   the   Home   Government,  from  December, 


1773,  until  March,  1782  ;  an  address,  on  Casimir 
Pulaski,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  ;  and  one  by 
Doctor  Richard  D.  Arnold. 

Of  the  correspondence  of  General  Oglethorpe 
— embracing  the  most  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  colonization  of  Georgia ;  its  rela- 
tions, at  that  time,  with  the  Indians,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  the  Spaniards;  and  the  temper  and 
actions  of  its  Trustees,  in  England — there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  among  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  Past  of  our  country  :  carefully  copied, 
as  it  was,  from  the  unpublished  papers  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  London,  it  affords  minute  in- 
formation of  the  early  days  of  the  Colony 
which,  because  of  its  accuracy,  possesses  the 
highest  importance. 

Of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  James  Wright — 
embracing  the  record  of  Georgia's  youth;  her 
impatience  under  the  restraints  of  the  Mother 
country;  and  her  earnest,  sometimes  reckless, 
lawlessness,  while  seeking  to  shift  the  control  of 
her  affairs  from  the  King's  shoulders  to  her  own — 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  in  view  of  its  vast 
importance,  as  original  material  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  Soutli.  In- 
deed, we  know  of  nothing,  unless  the  dispatches 
of  our  own  Colden,  which  affords  such  a  care- 
fully constructed  picture  of  the  lawlessness  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  in  "  the  days  which 
"  tried  men's  souls,"  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  ;  and  we  may  learn,  therefiom,  tilso, 
what  it  cost  to  be  "  loyal,"  in  those  times,  when 
the  unbridled  will  of  the  People,  regardless  of 
the  written  law,  was  made  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  We  may  learn,  also,  therefrom,  how 
"circumstances  alter  cases,"  and  see,  therein,  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of  your  bull 
goring  my  ox. 

Of  Mr.  Jones's  address,  we  have  very  little  to 
say.  He  had  a  small  subject  ;  and  he  made  as 
much  of  it  as  any  one  could  have  done,  with 
only  general  information  and  without  research. 
He  should  have  remembered,  however,  that 
quality  rather  than  quantity.,  was  desiiable  on 
that  occasion ;  and  he  should  have  diluted  his 
real  subject  with  a  more  sparing  hand.  High 
sounding  words  and  well-rounded  sentences 
are  well  enough  in  their  way  and  in  their  proper 
places  ;  but  something  more  than  these  are  need- 
ed in  historical  papers  ;  and  a  Society  which  has 
intelligence  enough,  even  in  its  feebleness,  to 
offer  the  Oglethorpe  and  Wright  papeis  as  its 
unheralded  contribution  to  the  stock  of  material 
for  history  concerning  our  own  country,  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  something  better — more  was 
needless — on  her  anniversary,  than  the  pompous 
platitudes  which,  with  Casimir  Pulaski  for  a 
text,  Mr.  Jones  must  have  bored  her,  on  that 
occasion. 

Of^tDoctor    Arnold's    paper,    concerning   the 
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origin  and  progress  in  usefulness  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  was  peculiarly  appropriate, 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  of  the  three  found- 
ers of  the  Society,  in  1839;  and,  with  excellent 
taste,  the  Doctor  described  the  events  to  which 
his  brief  hour  was  nominally  devoted,  without 
the  employment  of  a  line  of  poetry  or  a  figure 
of  rhetoric. 

As  a  whole,  this  volume  is  worthy  of  the  ex- 
cellent Society  which  has  issued  it ;  and  if  it 
had  closed  it  with  an  Index,  such  as  its  contents 
are  entitled  to,  we  could  liave  desired  nothing 
more  in  such  a  volume. 


10.— Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Quebec.  New  Series.  Parts  I-IX.  Quebec:  1863 
—1871-2.  Octavo,  pp.  [/.,]  1,  US  ;  [77.,]  3,  160;  [///.,]  ?, 
155;  [7F,]  169;  [F.,]86;  [F/.,]68,  13;  [ F/i- ,J  138,  16 ; 
IVIII.,:\  187,  24;  [7X..]  132,  32. 

By-laws  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Que- 
bec :  to  which  is  prefixed  A  Copy  of  the  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  of  the  Society,  as  also  an  Act  amending  the 
same.    Quebec;  1863.    Octavo,  pp.  23. 

Eeport  of  the  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec,  lor  the  year  1862,  Submitted  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  January,  1863.  Quebec: 
1863. 

-— for  the  year  ended  12th  of  January,  1869. 

Quebec:  1869.    Octavo,  pp.  12. 

Manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
viz: 

[7.]    Extract  from  a  Manuscript  Journal,  relating  to 
the  operations  before  Quebec  in  1759,  kept  by  Colonel 
Malcolm  Fraser,   then  Lieutenant   of    the    LXXVIIIth 
(Fraeer's  Highlanders)  and  serving  in  that  Campaign. 
Sine  loco  [Quebec H  sine  anno  [1866/].  Octavo,  pp.  37. 
[77.]    Journal  du  Siege  de  Quebec  en  1759  par  M.  Jean 
Claude  Panet,     Montreal:    Eusobe  Senocal.    1866.    Oc- 
tavo, pp.  24. 
[777.]    The  Campaign  of  Loui8bourg-1750-'8.     iBy  the 
Chevalier  Johnstone.']    Sine  loco  [ Qwefiec ,?]  sine  anno, 
[1866/]     Octavo,  pp.  28. 
[7F.]     The  Invasion  of  Canada,  in  17T5.    A  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Caldwell 
to  General   Murray.      Sine  loco  [Quebec?]  sine  anno 
[1366.?]     Octavo,  pp.  19. 
[  F.]    A  Dialogue  in  Hades.    A  parallel  of  military  errors, 
of  which  the  French  and  English  armies  were  guilty, 
during  the  Campaign  of    1759,   in  Canada.      [By  the 
Chevalier  Johnstone.]    Sine  loco  [Quebec?]  sine  anno 
[1866  ?]    Octavo,  pp.  55. 
[F7.1    The   Campaign  of    1760,  in  Canada.     Sine   loco 

[Quebec?]  sine  anno  [1866  ?]    Octavo,  pp.  24. 
[F77.1    Capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759.    Quebec:  1868.    Oc- 
tavo, pp.  19. 
[F/77.]    Manuscrit  de  Paris.— Publie  sous  la  direction 
de  la  Societe  Liiieraire  et  Historique  de  Quebec.    Histo- 
ire  du  Montreal  2UO-1Q12.    Montreal:  Eusebe  Senecal. 
1871.     Octavo,  pp.  128. 
[7X]    Relation    sur    le    Canada,    168:-1712.      Quebec: 
1871.    Octavo,  pp.  82. 


[X.]  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Quebec,  1760.  By  General 
James  Murray.    Quebec:  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  45. 

[X7.]  Journal  des  Operations  de  I'  Arm4e  Americain 
lors  de  I'  Invasion  du  Canada  en  1775-76  Par  M.  J.  B. 
Badeaux,  Notaire  de  la  ville  des  Trois-Rivi6re9.  Mon- 
treal:  Eusdbe  Senocal.    1871,    Octavo,  pp.  43. 

There  are  few  Societies  which  have  encounter- 
ed as  many  obstacles  as  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Quebec  ;  and  its  hold  on  life  is, 
therefore,  the  more  praiseworthy. 

It  was  organized  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
1824;  published  its  fist  volume  of  TraJisac- 
tions,  in  1829  ;  was  Chartered,  in  1831  ;  issued 
its  second  volume  of  Tranmctions  during  the 
same  year  ;  and  its  third  in  1837  ;  published  its 
three  volumes  of  Historical  Memoirs,  in,  respect- 
ively, 1838,  1840,  and  1843;  was  almost  de- 
stroy i^d,  successively,  by  the  political  troubles 
which  convulsed  the  Province  from  1830  to 
1840,  by  the  removal  of  the  Government  from 
Quebec,  in  1839,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  rival  Quebec  Libiary  Association  ;  was  re- 
vived, in  1  52,  by  the  temporary  return  of  the 
Government;  dragged  its  fourth  volume  of 
Transactions  through  the  press,  at  long  inter- 
vals-Part I.,  in  February,  1843,  Part  II.,  in 
March,  1854,  Part  III.,  in  January,  1855  ;  was 
letnrned  to  its  ill  fortune,  again,  in  1854,  by 
being  burned  out,  and  in  1855,  by  the  removal 
of  the  Government  from  Quebec ;  and  subse- 
quently, again  revived,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Faribault  and  with  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
Government,  then  once  more  returned  to 
Quebec. 

In  1862,  the  Society  took  a  "  new  departure  ;" 
sending  out  the  first  Part  ol  the  fifth  volume  of 
its  Transactions — included  in  which  was  a  col- 
lection of  Documents  sur  Jacques  Cartier — and 
a  tract  containing  a  Memoir e  du  Sieur  Mamezay^ 
Commandant  d  Quebec,  which  it  had  procured 
from  the  Archives  du  Bureau  de  la  Marine,  at 
Paris ;  but  toward  the  close  of  that  year,  its 
Library  and  Museum  were  again  seriously  injur- 
ed by  fire. 

In  1863,  it  commenced  the  issue  of  a  "  new 
"  Series "  of  its  Transactions  which  has  been 
continued  until  now,  generally  with  a  yeaily 
"  Part ;"  and,  in  1866,  it  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  another  series  of  volumes,  entitled 
Manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  of  which  eleven  are  already  issued. 

The  Society,  thus  peeled  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, but  neither  uisheartencd  nor  dismayed, 
is  now  as  earnestly  and  actively  engaged,  as 
ever,  under  the  Presidency  of  William  James 
Andeison,  a  distinguished  Surgeon  of  Quebec  ; 
and  the  volumes  before  us  are  those  of  its  more 
recent  publication — those  of  an  earlier  period 
are  very  scarce  and  seldom  seen. 

The  Transactions  embrace  papers  on  scientific 
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subjects,  as  well  as  historical  and  topogrfiphicQl  : 
the  Manuscripts  are  documentary,  in  English 
and  French,  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  both  under  the  French  and  British  rule ; 
and  both  to  Canadians  and  to  those  of  the 
United  States  who  reraember  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Canada  was  the  tield  on  which  the  united 
Colonists  and  Royal  troops  met,  and  fought, 
and  overcame  a  common  enemy,  as  well  as  a 
time  when  Canadians  and  "Americans"  were 
fellow- subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  common  cause  ;  oi-,  as 
loyal  and  insurgent,  met  on  the  same  fields,  in 
arms,  seeking,  respectively,  to  sustain  and  to 
overthrow  the  royal  authority  which,  a  few 
months  before,  they  had  as  earnestly  sought  to 
establish— to  those,  we  say,  these  volumes  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  both  interesting  and 
important,  as  material  for  the  history  of  their 
respective  countries. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  or  such^of  them  as  collect  "teuch 
material,  to  this  Society  and  its  publications. 


11.— Animal  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
St.  Louis,  for  the  year  1865.  Reported  to  the  Union  Mer- 
chante'  Exchange  by  Geo.  H.  Morgan,  Secretary.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. :  E.  P.  Studley  &  Co.    1866.   Octavo,  pp.  116,  xv. 

, ,  for  the  year  1866, 

.    St.   Louis,  Mo. :    R.   P.  Studley  &  Co.    1867. 

Octavo,  pp.  165. 

,for  the  year.  1867, 


St.   LouiB,  Mo.:    R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.     1868. 


Octavo,  pp.  105. 


,  for  t7ie  year  1866,- 


— .    St.  Louis:  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.    1869.    Octa- 


vo, pp.  95,  xxiz. 


,foo'  the  year  1870, 


-.    St.  Louis:   R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.    1871.    Octa- 


vo, pp.  137,  xvi. 


,  for  the  year  1871,- 


.  St.  Louis:  The  R.  P.  Studley  Co.  1872.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  103,  xvi. 

r ,  for  the  year  1 872, 

.'  St.  Louis :  The  R.  P.  Studley  Co,  1873.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  123,  xvii. 

There  can  be  no  more  important  material  for 
the  history  of  a  business  community  than  the 
statistics  of  its  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  when 
those  statistics  can  be  found,  carefully  collected 
and  properly  classified,  they  cannot  properly  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  jjrofess  to  be  faithful 
historians.  "We  were  exceedingly  giatified,  there- 
fore, when,  through  our  friend,  John  T.  Doug- 
lass, Esq.,  we  were  favored,  by  the  excellent 
Secretary  of  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange  of 
St.  Louis,  George  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  with  what 
needs  only  one  number  to  make  it  a  complete 
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sejies  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  that  body, 
from  its  organization,  in  18G2. 

Like  others  of  this  class,  thes'^  Reports  pre- 
sent, year  by  year,  carefully-prepared  Reports 
of  every  subject  which  conceins  tradesmen  and 
merchants  in  St.  Louis,  now  the  fourth  city  in 
the  Union,  in  point  of  population — that  of 
1872,  for  instance,  containing  tables  of  the 
})opulation  ;  assessed  value  ot  real  and  peisonal 
Property;  the  receipts  of  Coal,  1868—1872; 
Fieights  received  and  shipped,  1871  and  '2  ; 
the  building  statistics  ;  the  transactions  at  the 
Custom-house,  1861-1872  ;  Customs  Warehouse 
transactions ;  the  operations  of  the  Carondelet 
Furnaces  ;  Meteorological  Reports  ;  Tonnage  of 
the  Western  Rivers;  Arrivals  and  Departures 
of  Steamboats,  1872;  Receipts  of  Lumber; 
shipments  by  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Vicks- 
burg,  Aikansas,  Red,  White,  and  Ouachita-river 
packets,  1872;  Rates  of  Freight,  1872;  chrono- 
logical table  of  Steamboat  Disasters  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  1872  ;  bulk  grain  re- 
ceipts, at  the  St.  Louis,  East-street,  Venice,  and 
Advance  elevators  ;  receipts  of  Grain,  etc.,  at 
St.  Louis  Warehouse ;  weekly  receipts  of  lead- 
ing articles,  at  St.  Louis,  1872  ;  weekly  stock  of 
Grain  in  elevators  and  public  warehouses  ;  Giain 
Inspector's  Report,  1872;  entire  movement  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  1872  ;  Receipts  and  Exports  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  in  detail,  1865-1872;  Receipts 
of  Flour  and  Grain,  in  aggregate,  1856-'72;  a 
report  and  elaboiate  tables  illustradve  of  the 
manufacture  of  Flour,  1851-1872,  and  other 
features  in  the  flour  trade  ;  similar  reports  and 
tables  concerning  Grain- Wheat,  Oats,  Corn, 
Rye,  and  Barley  ;  Provisions  and  Packing — 
Pork,  Bacon,  and  Lard  ;  Live  Stock  ;  Cotton  ; 
High  wines  ;  Hemp  and  Bagging  ;  Lumber  ; 
Wool;  Hides;  Tobacco;  Groceries;  Hay,* 
Salt;  Potatoes  and  Onions;  Seeds;  Dried 
Fruits  ;  Apples  ;  Beans  ;  and  Lead ;  the  month- 
ly receipts  and  exports,  by  river  and  railioad, 
1872;  receipts  and  shipments  by  each  railroad, 
article  by  article,  1872  ;  besides  otheis  of  minor 
significance — and  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  reader  that  a  series  of  such  Reports 
possesses  great  importance  and  constitute  "  lo- 
"  cals"  of  the  highest  value. 

We  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable 
completeness  of  each  of  the  Reports  in  the 
series  now  under  consideration,  a  completeness 
which  has  been  secured  only  by  a  great  expeudi- 
tuie  of  experienced  and  intelligent  labor. 

m^"  We  shall  he  olliged  to  any  one  who  will 
sv'p'ply  us  loith  the  Report  for  1869 ;  and  if 
the  Reports  of  former  organizations,  of  this 
class,  prior  to  1862,  can  he  added,  loe  shall  pe 
glad  to  give  a  liberal  equivalent  for  them. 
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12.— Froreedings  of  the  JRhode  Island  Historical  Socie- 
ty. 18T2-?,  together  with  an  account  of  its  Semi-centennial 
Anniversari',  prepnrecT  by  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Librarian, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
Providence  :  Providence  Press  Co.    18T3.    Octavo,  pp.  144, 

That  this  well-kuotvn  Society  Las  not  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  aud  has  joyfully  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  birthday,  is  truly  refreshiug ;  and 
we  welcome  this  record  of  its  proceedings  with 
great  pleasure. 

Opening  with  a  large  list  of  members,  of  all 
classes,  and  a  roster  of  all  its  officers,  from  its 
organization  until  now,  the  record  of  the 
doiugs  of  the  Society,  from  April  2,  1872,  to 
.January  21,  1873,  follows ;  and  that  is  supple- 
mented with  an  exhibit  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts— the  expenditures  for  salaries  may  be 
usefully  examined  by  some  others,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  mention — and  elaborate  Reports  by 
the  Librarian  of  the  Northern  Department — in 
which  are  introduced  two  letters  of  unusual  in 
terest  to  all  who  care  for  Roger  Williams  or 
Rhode  Island,  a  carefully  prepared  history  of 
the  Society,  an  extended  sketch  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Dightou-rock  inscriptions,  and  one  of  the 
"Old  mill,"  at  Newport — and  of  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  organization  of  the 
Society. 

As  we  said,  we  are  gratified  with  this  evi- 
dence of  the  vitality  of  this  good  old  Society ; 
and  our  best  wishes  for  its  continued  prosperi- 
ty are  heartily  tendered  to  it. 


l^.—  The  Frince  Society.    S.  1.  s.  a.    Small  quarto,  pp. 
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The  Constitution,  Rules,  and  Regulations, 
Lists  of  Ofiicers  and  Members,  and  Catalogue 
of  the  Publications  of  the  Prince  Society,  at 
Boston. 


14:.— An  Address  delivered  before  the  Law  Class  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Jvne  16,  1873,  by  Hon.  Edward 
G.  Ryan.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Class. 
Madison,  Wis. :  1873.     Octayo,  pp.  26. 

An  admirable  paper,  which  may  be  read,  use- 
fully, by  lawyers,  old  or  young,  everywhere. 


1^.— Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Fifth 
Be-vnion.  Detroit :  1S71.  Published  by  Order  of  the  So- 
ciety. Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark  &  Co.  1872.  Octavo,  pp. 
title-page  and  verso,  246. 

It  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  social  histoiy 
of  the  country  that,  once  a  year,  the  remnants 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  meet,  in  order 
to^  revive  old  recollections  and  to  create  new 
ones  concerning  their  gallant  deeds,  in  the 
field,  and  those  who  did  them.     Once  a  year. 


the  fragments  of  the  gallant  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  meet,  as  the  custom  is;  and  the 
volume  before  us  contains  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  of  those  re-unions. 
Sheridan  was  there,  with  Hooker  and  Davis, 
Barnum  and  Wood ;  and  there  were  talking 
and  shouting,  eating  and  drinking,  sense  and 
nonsense,  in  quantum  sufficit.  General  Barnum 
pronounced  the  oflacial  Oration;  after-dinner 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Generals  Stoughton, 
Cooke,  Meade,  Force,  Lee,  Sheridan,  and 
Wood,  Governor  Baldwin,  Colonel  Larned, 
and  others  less  widely  known  to  fame ;  letters, 
ii-om  great  men  of  the  Republic  and  from  pig- 
miss,  were  read  and  recorded  ;  the  cash  was 
received  and  accounted  for ;  and  the  assem- 
bled oificers  "  went  out." 

As  we  said,  such  re-unions,  where  men  can 
act  like  men  and  forget  their  partisanship,  are 
commendable  ;  and  we  trust  the  memories  of 
past  associations  will  be  thus  refreshed,  year  by 
year,  while  two  remain,  uncalled  for  to  their 
reward. 

As  a  specimen  of  book-making,  this  volume 
is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  as  Robert  Clark  &  Co's 
work  generally  is. 


1^.— Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  thi 
National  Board  of  Trade,  held  in  St.  Louis,  December, 
1871.    Boston:  1872.    Octavo,  pp.  xvi.,  32». 

Our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted, 
already,  with  the  coufederated  body  which  is 
known  as  "  The  National  Board  of  Trade."  It 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
local  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce which  constitute  its  membership ;  and, 
as  a  kind  of  commercial  Congress,  it  examines, 
discusses,  and  acts  on  various  questions,  intro- 
duced by  the  constituent  members,  which  serve 
to  aflect  the  business  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

The  volume  before  us,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
furnishes  an  ample  record  of  the  fourth  annual 
Convocation  of  that  body ;  and  we  find  in  it, 
discussions,  by  practical  men  of  business,  of  the 
questions  of  the  imf)rovement  of  the  Levees  on 
the  Mississippi-river,  "  a  National  Pacific  Rail- 
"  road,"  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox-river  improve- 
ment, the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  pro- 
tection of  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  jDroposed 
230stal  telegraph.  State  insjDections  of  Merchan- 
dise, Quarantine  Regulations,  the  Shipping  in- 
terests, duties  on  Canadian  timber,  the  Fisheries, 
the  payment  of  the  Federal  Debt,  Currency, 
Tariff  revision,  etc.  Some  portions  of  these  dis- 
cussions are,  probably,  good  for  nothing :  oth- 
er portions,  quite  as  likely,  are  sensiljle,  good, 
and  valuable.     A  gassy  merchant,  like  a  gassy 
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editor,  is  not  likely  to  say  mucli  wliich  is 
worth  anything ;  but  there  are  some  merchants, 
as  well  as  some  editors,  who  are  not  gassy ; 
and  their  words  are  apt  to  be  words  of  wis- 
dom. 

We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  who  are  generally  thinking  men, 
to  the  valuable  material  which  this  volume 
contains ;  and  especially  to  capitalists  and  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  will  it  be  found 
valuable. 


17.— -4  Semi- Centennial  Discourse  before  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Bridgeiuater,  Delivered  on  Lord's 
Day,  nth  September,  1871.  By  Richard  Mauning  Hodges, 
a  former  Minister  of  the  Society.  With  historical  Notes. 
Cambridge:  1871.    Octavo,  pp.  59. 

Our  honored  friend,  the  author  of  this  dis- 
course, fifty  years  before  its  delivery,  had  been 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Society ;  and  it  was  a 
graceful  tribute  to  his  sterling  worth  to  fitly 
notice  that  event.  And  who  could  so  jirop-^ 
erly  review  the  past  fifty  years,  on  that  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  as  the  venerable  divine 
whose  jubilee  was  thus  to  be  commemorated  ? 

In  doing  this,  after  having  glanced  at  the 
three  Ministers  who  had  preceded  him,  in  the 
pastoral  office,  in  Bridgewater — Messrs.  Benja- 
min Allen,  1717-1730;  John  Shaw,  1731-1791 ; 
and  Zedechias  Sangar,  1788-1830— Mr.  Hodg- 
es alluded  to  the  changes  in  the  County  of  Ply- 
mouth, during  the  past  fifty  years  ;  the  decease 
of  all  except  t?^^o  of  the  Ministers  who  offici- 
ated at  his  ordination ;  the  departure  of  nearly 
all  who  were  then  allied  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
studies  and  professional  labors ;  the  excitement 
which  then  prevailed,  by  reason  of  the  "  Uni- 
"  tarian  Controversy  ;"  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  theii  engaged  in  his  pastoral  duties.  He 
then  glanced  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  Unitar- 
ian faith  and  his  own  unfaltering  confidence 
on  its  claims  to  truthfulness ;  at  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  orthodox  creed,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  it,  during  the  past 
few  years;  and  concluded  with  greetings  to 
his  hearers— the  children  and  grand-children  of 
those  who,  fifty  years  before,  had  seen  him  ded- 
icate himself  to  the  service  of  God — and  to 
their  Pastor,  his  successor  in  office. 

\^.— Memorial  of  Hon.  William  Kelly,  presented  to  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  January  22,  1873,  by  Mareena  R.  Patrick,  ex- 
Preaideat.  Pxibliehed  by  the  Society.  Albany:  JoelMun- 
sell,  Printer.    ISTS.     Octavo,  pp.  51. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  by  that  body  of  which  he 
had  been  the  presiding  officer,  and  by  whom  he 
was  well  known. 


19.— The  General  Association  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Massachaselts.  1872.  Minutes  of  the  Sev- 
entieth  Aimual  Meeting,  Fittsfleld,  June  18-20;  with  the 
Eeport  on  Home  Evangelization  and  on  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion and  Statistics  of  the  Ministers  and  Cfiurches. 
Boston:  Congregational  Publishing  Society.  1872.  Octa- 
vo, pp.  132. 

A  very  complete  Report  of  the  work  of  the 
several  orthodox  Congregational  Churches  in 
Massachusetts,  during  1871-2,  their  strength  of 
membership,  contributions,  etc. 

As  a  careful  comp.end  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  the  leading  deuominatiou  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  1871-2,  its  importance  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one. 

2Q.— Journal  of  the  Eighty-second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  May  1 
and  2, 1812,  with  an  Appendix.  Boston:  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  230. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  during  1871-3;  and, 
like  the  last-named,  important  for  reference  to 
all  who  seek  information  concerning  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  that  venerable  and  virtuouB 
Commonwealth. 


C— OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 
il.—Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1871.      Washington:    Government  Printing   Office. 
1872.     Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  52i. 

The  Governmental  Agricultural  Annual  for 
1871,  the  general  character  of  which  is  well 
known,  the  country  over,  either  in  its  present 
torm  or  as  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Pat- 
ent-office, under  which  title  it  was  formerly 
published. 

The  volume  before  us  is  well  filled  with  ma- 
terial which  will  be  found  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  "  well-to-live  "  farmers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  but  as  it  is  readily  procurable 
by  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
for  it,  we  need  not  occupy  our  space  by  a 
more  detailed  description  of  its  contents. 


22.-Law3  of  the  State  of  New  York  affecting  interests 
in  the  City  and  County  of  New  Yjrk,  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1872.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.    New  York:   1872.    Octavo,  pp.  (2)  vL,  212. 

A  very  significant  record  of  the  departure 
from  "  a  republican  form  of  government  "— 
seZ/-government— of  those  who  assume  to  be  the 
law-givers  of  the  ancient  city  of  New  York; 
and  quite  as  significant  a  record  of  the  reckless 
disregard  of  her  chartered  rights,  both  of  self- 
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government  and  of  property,  by  those  wlio,  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul,  have  become,  in  law  and 
in  fact,  the  law-makers  of  New  York. 

The  local  authorities  have  done  well  to  col- 
lect the  yearly  infliction,  in  order  that  those 
who  are  the  victims  maybe  made  acquainted 
with  the  sul)ject  and  with  their  own  liabilities. 


23.—Skiiufes  relating  to  the  Albany  County  Peniten- 
tiary, with  Forms  of  Commitmeut,  Eecord  of  Couvicfcion, 
Contiact  with  Boards  of  Snpeivisois,  etc.,  etc.  Compiled 
and  prepared  by  Nathaniel  C.  Moak,  District-attorney  of 
Albauj-couuty,  at  the  request  of  Amos  Pillsbnry,  Superin- 
tendent.   Albany:  Joel  Munsell.    1872.    Octavo,  pp.  53. 

Tvjenty -fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Insiiectors  and 
Svpervitendeiii  of  the  Alba7iy  Penitentiai'y,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  made  December  11,  1872.  With 
Report  in  relation  to  the  International  Penitentiary  Con- 
gress.   Albany:  J.  Munsoll.    1912.    Octavo,  pp.  76. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Albany  Peni- 
tentiary is  so  well  known  that  we  need  do  no 
more  than  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  are  interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  works 
before  us.  They  commend  themselves  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  reformatory  labors;  and 
the  observations  of  General  Pillsbury,  on  the 
mode  of  securing  the  desired  results,  commend 
themselves  to  e\ery  one. 


a  description  of  the  monument,  this  record  of 
the  services  is  all  that  could  have  been  wished 
concerning  the  ceremonies  referred  to. 


2A.— Report  of  the  Siate'Librarian,,  to  the  General  As- 
$eiThbly,  reloMng  to  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  and  lo  Divorce,  for  the  year  ending  D ecejji- 
5fir  31sr,  18T1.  May  Scgeion,  1871.  Printed  by  Order  of 
the  Legislatiue.    Hartford :  1872.    Octavo,  pp.  32. 

A  veiy  important  record  of  the  progress  of 
population  as  well  as  of  morals,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 


2G  —An7iual  Report  of  the  Adjutant-general  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 81, 1871.  Boston :  Wright  So  Potter,  State  Printers. 
1872.    Octavo,  pp.  52. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  local  military  es- 
tal}lishment  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  as  nothing 
of  general  interest  appears  in  it,  we  need  say 
nothing  more  concerning  it. 


ib.— -Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers''  and 
Sailors^  Monwnent  by  the  City  Council  of  Charlestown , 
June  17,  1872.    Charlestown :  1872.    Octavo,  pp.  29. 

In  1869,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Charlestown  appropriated  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
from  that  place,  who  fell  or  died  during  the 
recent  War;  and  this  pamphlet  describes  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  public  dedication  of 
that  monument,  on  the  anniversary  of  Bunker's- 
hill  Battle,  last  year. 

The  Presentation  Address,  by  the  Mayor,  was 
business-like  and  appropriate ;  and  the  Oration, 
by  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  was  well-writ 
ten  and  in  excellent  taste,  such,  indeed,  as  we 
might  reaaonably  have  expected  from  so  well- 
read  a  scholar  and  so  excellent  a  man. 

With  the  exception  of  the  entire  omission  of 


IT, —Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Stipervisors  of  the 
County  of  Westchester,  for  the  year  1871.  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  Clerk.  New  York:  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  691,  93- 
188. 

This  volume  contains  the  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  local  government  of  this  County,  at  its 
annual  session,  in  November  last.  It  conse- 
quently possesses  considerable  importance  to  the 
tax -payers  of  this  over-burdened  community  ; 
but  its  value  to  some  of  those  who  are  not  thus 
privileged  is,  also,  not  inconsiderable,  because  of 
the  instalment  of  the  ancient  Minutes  of  the 
Board  which  it  contains.  Those  ancient  Minutes, 
agreeably  to  a  Resolution  adopted  in  1869,  are 
to  be  printed  in  small  instalments,  and  appended 
to  the  current  Journals,  year  by  year,  until  they 
shall  have  been  completed  ;  and  the  period  em- 
l^raced  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  that  between 
October,  17a4,  and  October,  1807. 


28.— Special  Report  on  Immigration,  accompanying  in- 
formatio7i  for  Im,nugrants  relative  to  the  prices  and  rent- 
als of  land,  the  staple  products,  facilities  of  access  to 
market,  cost  of  farm  stock,  kind  of  labor  in  demand  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  etc.,  etc.  To  which^re  ap- 
pended Tables  showing  the^average  weekly  wages  paid  in 
the  several  States  and  Sections  for  factory,  mechanical, 
and  farm  labor;  the  cost  of  provisions,  groceries,  dry- 
goods,  and  house-rent,  in  the  various  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  in  the  year  1869-'70.  By  Edward 
Young,  Ph.  D-,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Wash- 
ington; Government  Printing  Office.  1872.  Octavo,  pp. 
xxvii.,  232. 

The  character  of  this  very  important  volume 
is  made  known  in  its  title-page ;  and  little  re- 
mains for  us  to  do,  except  to  mention  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  prepared  from  Returns  to  Circu- 
lars, sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  the 
several  Assessors  of  Internal  Revenue;  and 
that  the  information  communicated  by  those 
oflScers  has  been  concentrated  in  this  volume,  in 
a  form  which  must  ensure  for  it  a  very  extended 
and  very  beneficial  influence. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  useful  volume 
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than  this  is  ;  and  it  will  be  servi cable  to  others 
than  immigrants,  and  to  those  who  were  to  the 
manor  born  as  well  as  to  the  foreign-born 
stranger,  seeking  a  home  and  a  fortune  among  us. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  author  for  the 
copy  of  the  work  which  is  before  us  ;  and  we 
heartily  thank  him  for  it. 


D.— TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 
29. — The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  authorized  version 
(A.D.  16L1),  with  ah;  explanatory  and  critical  Commen- 
tary and  A  Revision  of  the  Translation,  by  Bishoj^s  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  III.  11.  Kings- 
Bather.  New  York:  Scribuer,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1ST.']. 
Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  499. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  excellent  work  ; 
aad  we  have  pleasure  in  returning  to  it,    now. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  third  of 
tlie  series,  embracing  IL  Kings,  I.,  II.,  Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  carefully 
annotated  by  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  Canon  of 
Canterbury  and  Camden  Piofessor  of  Ancient 
History,  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  excellence  of  the 
annotations,  both  in  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain and  in  the  arrangeoient  of  it,  is  aaiply 
guaranteed  by  the  name  of  their  author. 

Each  of  the  Books  is  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Canon  Rawlinson,  containing,  gen- 
erally, carefully-considered  and  well-written 
ilivisions  on  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  date  of 
us  composition,  its  author,  its  characteristics,  tlie 
condition  of  the  text,  the  authenticity  of  the 
history,  etc. ;  and  foot-notes,  as  carefully-pre- 
pared as  the  Introductions,  accompany  the  text 
of  the  several  Books.  In  all  these,  there  is  no 
effort  to  display  scholarship  ;  and  the  effect  is 
that,  in  these  volumes,  there  is  more  real,  solid, 
useful  information,  for  sober,  bible-reading 
Christians,  presented  with  great  modesty,  than 
in  any  other  Commentary,  designed  for  general 
use,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  in  this  work  which  fills  our 
standard  of  what  such  a  work  should  be.  We 
are  not  an  Episcopaliau  of  either  the  American 
or  "  the  Anglican  church,"  yet  we  have  not  seen 
a  syllable  in  the  entire  work,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
published,  which  has  jarred  our  prejudices  or 
aroused  our  dissent.  The  aim,  lioth  of  the 
Editor  in  chief  and  those  who  assist  him,  is, 
evidently,  to  instruct  the  every-day  reader  as 
well  as  him  who  is  well-read  ;  and,  while  there  is 
a  frequent  citation  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
discussion  of  its  meaning,  it  is  done  with  so 
much  quiet  modesty  and  with  such  evident 
desire  to  make  all  understand  what  is  said,  that 
even  the  unlearned  become  interested  in  what, 
otherwise,  would  become  very  tedious.  The 
excellent  taste  displayed  in  getting  up  the  vol- 
umes adds  to   the    pleasure  we    experience    in 


examining  them ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  biblical  litera- 
ture will  thank  us  for  calling  their  atteution  to 
such  an  admirable  work. 


30.— A?i  Essay  t07uards  an  Indian  Bibliography.  Be- 
ing a  Catalo'^ne  of  Books,  relating  to  the  LTietory,  Anti- 
quities, LaugLiagea,  Customs,  Religion,  Wars,  Literature, 
and  Origin  of  the  American  Indians,  in  the  Library  of 
Thomas  W.  Field.  With  Bibliographical  and  Historical 
NoteB,  and  Synopses  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  works 
least  known.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
1873.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  430. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  made  the  vari- 
ous publications  relating  to  the  aborigines  of 
America  a  special  study,  for  several  years  ;  and 
few  collectors  or  libiarians,  if  any,  can  exhibit 
so  complete  a  collection  of  them,  on  his  own 
book-shelves.  It  was  very  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Field  should  incline  to  tell  the  world 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  hihliography  of  that 
interesting  class  of  American  liistorical,  ethno- 
logical, and  philological  literature  ;  and  those 
into  whose  hands  this  handsome  volume  shall 
fall  will  thank  him  for  \7haL  he  has  done,  in 
this  peculiar  field  of  labor,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  in  it  which  will  be  seen  by  every  experi- 
enced collector. 

As  this  volume  assumes  to  be  merely  "  a  Cat- 
"alogue  of  Books  *  *  *  j^  the  library  of 
"  Thomas  W.  Field,"  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  anything  else  than  that  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
evident  to  all  who  read  the  Preface  that  the  plan 
originally  laid  out  by  the  author  has  been 
"  greatly  abridged  " — the  entire  second  class  of 
works  referred  to,  in  that  Preface,  for  instance, 
having  evidently  been  dropped,  as,  also,  is  the 
last-named  of  the  classes,  in  many  instances—it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  even  a  fair  ' '  Catalogue 
"of  Books  in  Thomas  W.  Field's  Library." 
The  system  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
title-pages,  also,  is  an  unusual  one  and,  if  we 
must  say  it,  an  exceedingly  poor  one  ;  and,  al- 
though the  notes  appended  to  the  various  titles 
are  generally  stored  with  useful  iufurmation, 
they  are  too  often  loaded  down,  also,  with  words 
ol  considerably  less  importance;  while  the  trans- 
lations of  tides  originally  printed  in  other  langua- 
ges than  the  English  are  not  always  rendered 
accurately  and,  very  often,  are  quite  imperfect. 

We  do  not  desire  to  under-estimate  the  useful- 
ness of  this  Catalogue,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  soon 
as  the  system  on  which  it  was  constructed  has 
been  learned;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  more  was  not  made  of  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity which,  in  this  case,  was  opened  to  Mr. 
Field,  to  have  made  such  a  bibliography  of  the 
literature  pertaining  to  the  ethnology,  history, 
biography,  philology,  characteristics,  and  fall 
of  the  American  Indians  as  would  have  immor- 
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talized  both  biin  and  his  library.  Such  oppor- 
tuniiies  are  very  seldom  afforded  :  we  suspect 
Mr.  Field  will  never  find  another. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  the  best  of 
the  Ri^•el•side  Press;  and  few  will  desire  any 
handsomer. 


n.  —  'n'illio7n  R.  Seiuard's  Travels  around  the  World. 
Edited  by  Olive  Rif?]ey  Seward,  With  two  liuudred  illus- 
trations. New  York-  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1873.  Octavo, 
pp.  xii.,  730. 

Wf.  have  seldom  seen  a  work  which  has  pre- 
sented greater  attractions,  for  the  general  reader, 
than  this,  nor  one  which  offers  greater  induce- 
ments, for  a  careful  perusal,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  narrative. 

The  extent  of  the  journey  and  the  variety  of 
incidents  described — while  they  secured  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  and  only  a  rapid  survej'"  of 
different  scenes,  different  peoples,  and  different 
adventures — nowhere  allow,  in  this  brief  record 
of  them,  long  stories  nor  the  display  of  long- 
wmded  rhetorical  flourishes  ;  and  the  reader,  in 
consequence,  is  not  wearied  nor  is  any  single 
subject  "  run  into  the  ground." 

It  is  an  admirable  volume  for  those  who  seek 
general  information  while  they  also  seek  repose — 
for  those  who  are  wearied  by  either  intellectual 
or  physical  labor  and  desire  recreation  which 
shall  not  be  wholly  without  profit — and  the 
illustrations  serve  to  increase  its  attractions  and 
render  it  more  useful. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  very  neat ; 
and  some  of  the  wood-cuts  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated, are  perfect  gems  of  art,  the  view  of 
Governor  Seward's  residence,  for  instance,  is  a 
master-piece. 


3i.—nistory  of  New  York  City  from  the  discovery  to 
the  present  day,  by  William  L.  Stone.  New  York:  Virtue 
&  Yorston.  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  xx.,  4,  (not  paged)  9-658, 
(Appendix)  136. 

This  showy  volume  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands;  and,  although,  not  exactly  a  "recent 
"  publication,"  we  notice  it,  for  the  information 
of  '*  whom  it  may  concern." 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  an  enterpris- 
ing advertising-agent,  in  New  York,  considered 
that  a  "history  of  New  York  "  which  could  be 
employed  as  a  medium  for  advertisements  to  be 
scatteied  throughout  the  text  or  gathered,  in 
appendix  form,  at  the  end  of  it,  might  be  made 
to  pay  the  expeuse  of  preparing  it ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment.  As  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  only  as  a  camel,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  the  advertisements — which  were  to  be 
the  real  treasures  of  the  enterprise — it  was  not 
necessary  that  this  "  history  "  should  be  prepared 
with  much   care  nor  with  any  particular  regard 


to  historical  accuracy  ;  and,  consequently,  only  a 
mere  pittance  was  appropriated  for  its  prepara- 
tion— indeed,  the  willing  author  hoped  to 
receive  his  compensation  in  the  indirect  form  of 
profits  to  be  derived  from  pri?iting  the  work 
rather  than  from  the  apology  for  a  price  for  his 
labor  in  writing  it  which  the  enterprising  Pub- 
lisher agreed  to  pay. 

The  volume,  thus  prepared,  was  printed  in 
the  author's  printing-office ;  and,  for  reasons 
with  which  the  author  had  nothing  to  do,  it 
was  not  a  commercial  success — we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  nobody  was  paid  their  just  dues,  in 
any  department  of   its  preparation. 

The  waif  thus  left  on  the  hands  of  the  author 
and  printer,  subsequently  met  the  quick  eye  of 
an  English  publishing-house  in  New  York ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Stone, 
for  a  mere  trifle,  to  enlarge  the  tract  which  he 
had  prepared  for  Mr.  Cleve  to  the  extent  of  a 
respectable  octavo ;  and  the  result  is  before  us, 
in  the  showy  volume  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  notice. 

As  it  was  intended  to  be  only  "  a  book-seller's 
"job,"  and  was  paid  for  only  as  such,  nothing 
else  tihan  a  hack-volume  has  been  produced — a 
volume  crammed  with  picturch,  appropriate  aud 
inappropriate ;  a  volume  which  is  a  mere 
vehicle  for  mostly  cast-off  pictures  already  worn 
out  in  other  works  and  borrowed  for  the  decora- 
tion of  this  ;  a  volume  which  is  hawked  around 
the  country  and  pushed  on  the  unwaiy  as  one  of 
real  historical  merit ;  a  volume  which  does  not 
depend  on  its  merits  for  success,  but  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  canvasser  who  crowds  it  into  the 
marKet  and  on  the  multitude  of  the  pictures  it 
contains.  To  increase  the  bulk  of  the  original 
tract,  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  an  article 
on  the  Erie  Canal  Celebration,  which  was  writ- 
ten, years  ago,  by  Colonel  Stone,  for  the  memoir 
published  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  is  gobbled,  entire,  and  thrust,  in 
extenso,  into  the  text  of  the  narrative  ;  and  a 
stump-speech,  on  "the  Ring-frauds,"  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  two  papers,  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
published  in  The  Talisman,  some  forty  years 
ago  ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Tontine  Associa- 
tion and  Tammany  Society ;  a  paper,  on  Rich- 
mond Hill,  prepared  for  The  Historical  Mag- 
azine, by  General '  Prosper  M.  Wetmore ;  a 
Message  of  Governor  Hofi"man ;  and  other  ex- 
tended papers  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  have 
either  shared  the  same  fate,  mostly  without  cred- 
it, or  been  bunched  together,  as  a  make-weight, 
in  the  form  of  Appendices,  at  the  close  ol  the 
narrative. 

The  result  of  this  peculiar  process  of  book- 
making  will  be  seen  by  every  one ;  and  the  ex- 
act merit  of  the  volume,  as  history,  can  be  readi- 
ly  measured  by  the  author's  manner  of  filling 
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the  space  between  its  covers — it  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  name  which  its  author  delights 
to  exhibit;  and  if  that  predecessor  of  his, 
whose  name  he  bears,  could  see  and  read  it, 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  would  not  afford 
space  enough  for  the  denunciations  which 
would  be  hurled  at  him. 

Possibly  Mr.  Stone  can  afford  to  trifle  with 
the  public  and  hazard  what  he  has  of  reputa- 
tion by  the  promulgation  of  such  a  work  as 
this,  over  his  own  name ;  hut  we  doubt  it. 

Typographically  considered,  the  volume  is  a 
very  neat  one. 


iS.— Library  of  Choice  Ficton. 

I.— A  t  his  Gates.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.    Octavo,  pp.  vi.,  231.    Price  $1. 

ll.—Galama;  or  The  Beggars  {The  founders  of  the 
Butch  Republic).  By  J.  B.  Lief de.  New  York :  Scribner, 
Aimetrong,  &  Co.    Octavo,  pp.  167.    Price  $1. 

111.— May,  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New  York;  Scribuer, 
Armstrong,  &  Co.    Octavo,  pp.  209.    Price  $1. 

Under  the  title  of  Library  of  Glioice  Fiction^ 
Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  So  Co.  announce 
their  intention  to  publish  a  series  of  works,  "  by 
"  the  best  authors  of  the  day,  the  leading  char- 
"  acteristics  of  which  shall  be  elevation  and 
''  purity  of  tone,  and  entire  freedom  from 
' '  every  thizig  in  the  remotest  degree  demoraliz- 
"ing."  They  will  be  handsomely  printed  and, 
occasionally,  illustrated  ;  and,  to  those  who  use 
this  class  of  literature,  the  three  volumes  referred 
to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  afford  an  ear- 
nest of  what  the  series  will  be. 

Those  who  have  read  them,  give  them  high 
praise,  both  for  the  structure  of  the  respective 
narratives  and  the  character  of  their  teachiug-s. 


34.— yAe  Undeveloped  West;  or^  Five  years  in  the  Ter- 
ritories :  being  a  complete  history  of  that  vast  region  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  its  Resources,  Cli- 
mate, Inhabitants,  Natural  Curiosities,  Etc.,  Etc.  Life 
and  Adventure  on  Prairies,  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  With  two  hundred  and  forty  illustrations,  from 
original  sketches  and  photographic  views  of  the  scenery, 
cities,  lands,  mines,  people,  and  cm-iosities  of  the  Great 
West.  By  J.  fl.  Beadle.  Philadelphia:  National  Publish- 
ing Co.     Sine  anno.    Octavo,  pp.  823. 

The  author  of  this  volume  "  went  West," 
from  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  search  of  health  ; 
proceeding,  by  way  of  Chicago,  through  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa — a  considerable  distance  on 
foot — Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  Neva- 
da, California,  back  to  Utah,  Kansas,  back  to 
California  and  Utah,  thence  to  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  the  Indian  country,  Arizona,  back  to 
Missouri,  to  Nauvoo,  through  Iowa,  Southern 
Dakota,  Minnesota — over  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad — thence,    through     Iowa,     Nebraska, 


Utah,  and  California,  to  Oregon,  and  back  to 
Indiana.  A  month  was  spent  in  Texas,  and 
the  narrative  of  that  trip  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  work. 

The  story  of  the  author's  adventures,  during 
the  five  years  thus  spent,  is  admirably  narrat- 
ed ;  and  we  admire  the  bravery  with  which  he, 
very  often,  overthrows  stereotyped  stories  and 
tells  the  ugly  truth,  as  he  personally  found  it. 
Of  course,  there  was  adventure  and,  very  often, 
hazard — there  was,  also,  any  quantity  of  discom- 
fort, spiced  with  a  seasoning  of  frontier  wick- 
edness— but  the  story  is  told  dispassionately  ; 
the  country  is  described  with  evident  fidelity 
to  the  truth  ;  and  "  the  West "  is  presented,  in 
brief,  just  as  it  really  is,  regardless  of  land- 
speculators  and  senseless  philosophers  who  talk 
so  much  on  the  subject. 

The  style  of  the  writer  is  that  of  a  journalist, 
rather  than  that  of  a  mere  tourist ;  and  he  in- 
troduces all  sorts  of  people,  among  his  charac- 
ters ;  notices  all  sorts  of  subjects — climate,  scen- 
ery, lands,  timber,  western  "  cussedness,"  home- 
missions.  Catholic  and  Protestant  work  among 
the  Indians,  agriculture,  mining,  city  and 
country  life,  railroads,  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture— and  leaves  little  unlooked-at.  The  con- 
sequence is,  his  volume  is  attractive  to  the 
many  while  it  is,  also,  valuable  to  the  few — it 
will  amuse  while  it  will,  also,  instruct — and  we 
take  pleasm-e  in  commending  it  to  our  readers. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  fair ;  but 
the  wood- cuts  are  wretched  specimens  of  art. 


35.— ZToti*  /  fou7id  Livingstone:  travels,  adventures, 
and  discoveries  in  Central  Africa:  including  an  account 
of  Four  Months  Eesidence  with  Dr.  Livingstone.  By 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations  after 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Published  only  by  Subscription. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  xxiii.,  736. 

The  story  of  Livingstone's  adventures,  in 
Central  Africa;  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
his  death;  and  the  alleged  discovery  of  him, 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  an  employC  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  are  known  to  all  our  readers ;  and,  by 
them,  the  alleged  discovery  has  been  believed 
or  disbelieved,  as  has  best  suited  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  without  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  discovery,  that  Mr.  Stanley 
really  visited  Africa ;  and,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, the  volume  before  us  is  interesting  as  a 
narrative  of  journeys  in  the  interior  of  that 
Continent ;  of  adventures  with  men  and  beasts, 
in  the  wilderness ;  of  privations  and  hazard  in 
the  cause  of  American  enterprise. 

We  are  not  of  those,  however,  who  entirely 
deny  the  truth  of  Mr,  Stanley's  claim  of  hav- 
ing found  the  veteran  wanderer ;  nor  are  we  of 
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those  who  im2)licitl3'  l)elieve  all  that  has  been 
said  iu  l>ehalf  of  it.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
suppose  tliat  the  family  of  Doctor  Livingstone 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  in  London,  can  have 
been  wholly  cheated ;  nor  are  we  inclined  to 
suppose  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stanley  is 
not  very  much  of  a  Christian,  iu  all  his  habits, 
he  is  altogether  a  heathen  or  a  fraud.  We  in- 
cline to  the  belief,  therefore,  that  Doctor  Liv- 
ingstone was  reached — unless  his  papers  were 
found,  where  he  was  not — and  we  incline  to  the 
belief,  also,  that,  like  most  other  "  newspaper- 
"  men,"  Mr,  Stanley  made  the  most  of  his  mate- 
rial and,  now-aud-then,  spliced  it  with  the  home- 
made article. 

In  any  event,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the 
volume  is  a  very  interesting  one;  and  the  neat- 
ness of  its  typography  renders  it  yet  more  at- 
tractive. 


36.— .1  Memorial  of  the  Bight  Reverend  Carltoji 
Chase,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  1844  to 
1870.  With  a  Biographical  Slietch.  Press  of  the  Clare- 
mont  Publishing  Company.    Sine  anno.    Octavo,  pp.  95. 

In  this  beautiful  Aolume,  we  find,  firsts  a 
record  of  the  funeral  of  the  venerable  prelate 
who  was  "  the  first  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire," 
including  the  addresses  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Rector  of  Trinity-chuich,  Clare- 
mont,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  D.  D. , 
of  New  York,  and,  second^  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life. 

Bishop  Chase  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— a  descendant  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
region — where  he  was  bora,  in  1794,  of  hum- 
ble parents.  He  was  brought  up  under  Bap- 
tist influences  and  associations,  but  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Episcopalians,  later  in  life.  His 
education  was  limited  ;  and  he  began  life  ns  a 
country  school-master,  interspersing  the  occu- 
pation with  farm-work,  during  the  Summer. 
In  1813,  he  entered  Dartmouth-college;  was 
one  of  a  Company  which  volunteered  to  de- 
fend Portsmouth  against  the  British,  in  1814; 
united  with  the  Episcopalian  church,  in  1817 ; 
graduated,  in  1817;  was  ordained  a  Deacon, 
in  1818;  was  employed,  temporarily,  at  Lynn 
and  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  in  the  same 
year,  removed  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont; 
married  Harriet  Cutler,  in  1820 ;  and,  soon 
after,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood;  in  1844, 
was  called  to  the  Bishopric  of  New  Hampshire 
and  removed  to  Claremont;  and  there,  in  1870, 
he  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  fit  memorial  of 
such  a  man — plain,  honest,  complete.  It  is 
without  any  mere  ornament,  and  yet  it  is  at- 
tractive by  reason  of  its  modest  beauty.  A 
well-spent  life  is  fitly  presented  in  such  a  vol- 


ume ;  and  we  add  it  to  our  New   Hampshire 
series  with  unqualified  pleasure. 


Sl.—Loj'ing,  Short,  &  Harmon's  Illusirated  Guide 
Book  for  Portland  and  Vicinity.  By  "  Our  Young  Wo- 
"  man  about  Town."  With  a  summary  History  of  Port- 
land, by  the  late  Hon,  Wm.  Willie.  Portland:  Loring, 
Short,  &  Harmon.  Sine  auno  [1873.]  Duodecimo,  pp. 
100.    Price  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  of  those 
useful  little  volumes  known  as  Gttide-dooJcs — 
those  local  friends  who  direct  the  stranger- visi- 
tor where  to  go  and  for  what  purpose. 

It  is  an  admirable  guide  to  "  Portland  and 
"  Vicinity  ;  "  its  illustrations — two  maps  and 
seven  full-page  photographic  views — are  well- 
selected,  well -executed,  and  entirely  appropri- 
ate ;  its  history  of  the  city,  from  the  pen  of 
our  late  fi'iend,  Hon.  William  Willis,  needs  no 
commendation  to  our  readers  ;  and,  altogether, 
the  little  volume,  whether  regarded  as  a  mere 
Ouide-looh^  for  temporary  use.  or  as  a  local, 
for  future  reference,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  ev- 
ery collection  of  Maine's  literature. 


^%.— Lombard  Stieet:  a  description  of  the  Money 
Market.  By  Walter  Bagehot,  New  York:  Scribner, 
Ai-mstrong,  &  Co.    1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  viii.,  359. 

This  volume  is  not  one  which  may  be  ran 
over  in  a  few  minutes  and  dismissed,  as  unwor- 
thy of  further  notice,  but  one  which  demands 
a  careful  perusal,  careful  thought,  and  honest 
consideration.  It  is  a  carefully-prepared  his- 
tory of  the  London  money-market,  in  all  its  re- 
lations; and  as  that  market  controls,  very 
largely,  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  world,  there 
can  be  few  subjects  which  appeal,  with  greater 
force,  to  every  business- man  and  every  man 
who  has  business,  in  our  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  such  a  book  has 
been  printed  in  America  ;  it  will  be  well, 
also,  it  Americans  will  read  it,  carefully,  and 
profit  from  its  teachings. 

The  typography  of  the  work  is  very  neat. 


39. — Arthur  Bonnicastle.  An  American  Novel.  By  J. 
G.  Holland.  With  twelve  full-page  Hlustrations  by  Mary 
A.  Hallock.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
1873.    Duodecimo,  pp,  401.    Price  $1.75 

This  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  natural  and 
"  finished  prose  work  of  its  popular  author;" 
and  that  will  be  regarded  as  a  suflBLcient  pass- 
port to  many  readers. 

It  is  autobiographical  in  form,  if  not  in  fact, 
and  it  teaches  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
and  condemns  the  opposite  traits  of  character, 
with  great  power. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


'      1(; 
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TO   OUR   READERS.    . 

I.— In  order  that  the  unu.sual  number  of  books  which  we  have  received  for  notice  may  all 
receive  the  careful  attention  which  we  always  devote  to  that  particular  department  of  the  Maga- 
zine, without  curtailing  the  space  which  we  usually  devote  to  other  matters,  we  have  added  an 
extra  sheet  to  our  regular  number — making  eighty  pages  instead  of  sixty-four — and  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  bibliographical  information  will  be  pleased  to  find  notices  of  more 
than  eighty  publications,  in  this  number. 

II. — We  regret  to  say  that  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control  have  thrown  us  back  in  the 
publication  of  this  number — many  of  those  who  owe  us  have  not  responded  to  our  calls  for  'pay- 
ment; and  we  cannot  and  will  not  em,ploy  worlcmen  or  purchase  materials  without  the  means  to 
pay,  when  pay-day  'comes.  If  the  monies  which  are  honestly  due  to  us  shall  be  honestly  paid 
during  the  present  month,  we  can  close  the  gaps  in  our  publication,  in  a  very  few  weeks  :  if  not, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  work  slowly,  causing  further  delay. 

We  eaknestly  hope  we  shall  not  be  subjected  to  this  affliction. 

lU. — In  our  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Women  in  Sacred  History,  on  pages  179  and  180  of  this 
number,  a  provoking  blunder  has  been  made  by  somebody,  writer  or  workmen,  in  the  spelling  of 
that  lady's  name — it  is  uniformly  spelled  "  Stow,''''  instead  of  "  Stowe,''  which,  everybody  knows, ' 
is  the  only  correct  mode.     We  regret  the  blunder,  and  notice  it  here  as  the  only  atonement  we  can, 
make,  since  the  form  was  printed  before  our  attention  was  called  to  it. 

IV. — The  Maps  illustrative  of  Major  Douglass's  Lectures  will  be  sent  with  the  October  num- 
ber. They  are  handsome  specimens  of  wood-engraving ;  and  our  readers  will  be  paid  for  the 
delay  in  the  preparation  of  them. 
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J.    W.    VAN   DB  WATER. 

Office,    Cabinet,   ai^d  Mercantile 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURER, 

63   A7m  Street,    A^.    T. 
Offices  and  Libbahies  furnished. 


CONGRESS   AND    EMPIRE 

Spring  Waters, 
Wew  York  Depot,  94  Chambers  St. 

CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SP:RING  CO- 

Jan.ly  Sm-atoga  Spring,?,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEALING  WATERS. 
TJie  record  of  tbe  Birch  Dale  Medicinal  Springs,  since 
,lieir  discovery  in  1806,  proves  thai;  in  cases  of  Coiieiimp- 
Lion  and  all  pulmonary  diseases,  nine  out  of  ten  have 
been  ctired;  and  that  in  Scrofula,  Dropsy ,  Bright's  Dis- 
sase,  and  all  Kidney  diseases,  they  have  proved  equally 
mcceasfnl.  Any  of  the  following  eminent  physicians 
(vill  cheerfully  answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  these  wou- 
ierful  waters:  Professor  A.  B.  Crosby,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College;  E.  W.Lambert,  M.D.,  Equitable  Life 
Vssurauce  Society;  C.  8.  Lozier,  ST.D.,  361  West  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street;  Dr.  Wilbur,  Medical  Examiner  of  New 
fereey  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Rice  ,  208 
Broadway— all  of  New  York  City.  Books,  with  full  par- 
iculare,  sent  free. 

Hermon  Conant  &  Co.,  30  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Back  Volumes  of 

rHE     HISTORICAL     MAGAZINE, 

,  Commencing  with  Volnmc  I.  of  the 

NEW    SERIES, 

Can  be  supplied  at  the  original  Subscription  Price, 

TJ^O     DOLLARS    AND    FIFTY    GENTS    EACH. 

Henry  B.  Dawson, 
Morrisania,  N.  Y. 
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THOMAS  G.  SWARTWOUT, 
COUNSELLOR    AT    LAW, 


2  2  9     BROADWAY, 
NEW    YORK. 

Residence,  Tarrytown,  Westchester  Co. 
June,  ly. 

BACON    &    KARR'S 


PIANOS. 


First-Class  Instruments. 

New  Scales.     New  Styles. 

New  Prices,    Very  Low. 
Wareroom,  No.  255  Oreene. street,  near 
Eighth-street^  Neio  YorJc. 
I^^University  Place  Cars  pass  the  door. 


LA    PIERRE     HOUSE, 

Broadway    a?id    Eighth- street, 
NEW    YORK. 

This  is  a  desirable  IIoiiMe  for  i)usiues3  men  or 
families,  h^mg  first  class,  elegant,  and  central. 
Parties  wlio  can  appreciate  a  good  talle,  will 
find  the  "La  Pierre  "  THE  House  to  stop  at, 
in  New  York.  Board  and  room  $3  per  day. 
Rooms  $1  per  day. 

C.  B.  Orvis,  Proprietor. 


FRENCH'S    NEW     HOTEL, 

Gor.  Gortlandt  and  Reio  Ohurch- streets, 

NEW    YORK. 

On    the    European    Plan. 

RIOHAMD  P.  FRENCH, 
Son  of  the  late  Col.  RionARD  French,  of 
French's  Hotel,  has  taken  this  Hotel,  and  newly 
fitted  up  and  entirely  renovated  the  same.  Oen- 
trally  located,  in  the  BUSINESS  PART  of  the 
City. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Dining  Rooms 
attached. 
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New  BookB  from  3.   W.  Beecher, 
Lectures  on  Preaching. 
YALE  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING,  Second 
Series.     (Uniform  with   "  Fir9t  Series.")     By 
Henry  Ward  Beecbter.  1  voL,  13mo,  $1.50. 
\Juat  Ready.  \ 

This  course  consists  of  the  eleteu  lectux-es  delivered  at 
Yale  College  during  the  Winter  of  1873.  lu  this  course, 
Mr.  Beecher  considers  the  Social  and  Eeligious  machinery 
of  the  church  as  related  to  preaching. 

"  The  lectures  are  important,  as  precepts,  but  chiefly  as 
the  experiences  of  the  first  of  living  preachers.  They 
show  no  diminution  of  his  old  vpealth.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  peculiarities  that  his  second,  or  for  that  matter 
his  twentieth,  will  always  be  as  good  as  his  first." — JSTe^o 
York  Evening  Post. 

"  Its  sane  and  healthful  spirit  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  its  sinewy  strength  of  expression  and  its  daring  orig- 
inality of  illustration. "—iVe?^  Tork  Tribune. 

First 


YALE  LECTURES   ON  PREACHING, 

Series.     1  vol.,  12mo.     $1.35. 

'•  The  '  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  '  can  be  read  by 
everybody,  layman  or  clergyman,  with  delight."— B^^Siion. 
Olobe. 

"We  know  of  no  dozen  treatises  on  the  preacher's 
work  which  contain  so  much  of  sensible  and  valuable  in- 
struction as  is  compressed  into  this  little  volume." — New 
York  Independent.  

"  I'lie  greatest  of  living  preachers.''— ^^'i^isA  Qimrter- 
ly  Revieiv. 

BEECHER'S  SERMONS.  Eight  vols.  8vo. 
Over  500  pp.  each.  Cloth,  Price  $2.50  per 
vol.     Eight  vols.,  $18.     Vols.  9  and  10  in 

press.  

Uniform  Edition  of  Beecher's  Works. 

1.  and  2.  YALE  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING,  First 
and  Second  Series.    2  vols.    $1.25  and  Sl-SO. 

3.  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.    1vol.    $1.50. 

4.  STAR  PAPERS.    1  vol.    $1.76. 

5.- PLEASANT  TALK  ABOUT  FRUITS,  FLOWERS, 
AND  FARMING.    In  Press. 

6.  NORWOOD.    A  Novel.    Illustrated.    In  Press. 

1.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SPEECHES.    In  Fre]]- 

arafion.  ■ *- 

Also  Just  PiiblisJied, 

A  Fresh  Work  on  Mining. 
SILVER  AND  GOLD:  An  Account  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Industry  of 
United  States,  with  reference  chiefly  to 
Precious  Metals.  By  R.  W.  Raymond, 
D. ,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics, 
President  of  the  Am.  Inst,  of  Mining  Engin- 
eers, Editor  of  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, Author  of  "  Mines  of  the  West,"  "Amer- 
ican Mines  and  Mining,"  "Mines,  Mills,  and 
Farnaces,"  etc.,  etc.  1  vol.,  870.  With 
plates.     $3.50. 

The  energy  and  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Raymond 
has  prosecuted  his  investigations,  and  the  rare  intelligence 
and  intimate  acquaintance  wiih  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manifested  in  his  writm^s  on  these  subjects,  have  been 
widely  acknowledged,  and  his  reputation  will  ensure  an 
interest  in  this,  his  latest  work. 

*/  To  he  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  will  he  sent  to  any 
address,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
J.  B.  FORD  &  CO., 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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•      HENDERSON    &    DB    LANOEY, 

ATTORNEYS     &      COUNSELLORS     AT 

LAW, 

No.  52  Broadway, 

Robert  J.  Henderson,  ) 

Wm.  H.  De  Lancey,     \  NEW  YORK. 


Patd   July  2o,  1871, 

Is  the  result  of  the  constant  efforts  and  practical 
experience  of*  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitney  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  old  original  Weed  Machine  which  was 
formerly  so  popular,  and  which  received  the 
highest  premium  at  tlie  Paris  Exposition,  in  1867, 
was  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Weed,  in  1853.  They  were  part- 
ners in  business,  until  1S55,  when  Mr.  Weed 
died  ;  since  then,  Mr.  Whitney  has  made 

VALUABLE    IMPROVEMENTS, 
and  has  recently  patented  and  brought  out  a 
Machine  of  such 

UNEQUALBD    SIMPLICITY, 
Durability,  and  Perfect  Sewing  Qualities,  that  it 
has  superseded  the  old  Weed  Machine,  and  is  a 

COMPLETE    TRIUMPH 
over  all  others. 

It  makes  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch  alike  on  both 
sides.  It  uses  a  straight  needle,  which  occupies 
precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  shuttle, 
without  adjusting,  whether  coarse  or  fine;  and 
is  so  protected  that  the  shuttle  cannot  strike  it. 
It  has  a  positive  four  motion  feed,  in  one  piece, 
without  the  use  of  springs.  It  runs  so  easy  that 
a  single  thread  of  No.  8  cotton  can  be  used  for 
a  ))elt. 

WHITNEY  SEWING  MACHINE  CO 

613  Broadway,  New  York.' 

Manufactory  at  Paterbon,  N.  J. 
London  House,  9  Newgate-street,  London. 
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l.—''0A8TINE  THE  YOUNGER:' 

A   PAPER   READ   BEFORE   THE  M  AINE  HISTORICAL 

Society,  A-m  its  meeting  in  Bangor,  Janu- 
ary, 1873. 

By  Hon.  John  E.  Godfrey,  op  Bangor. 

The  Baron  Jean  Vincent  de  St.  Castin  came  to 
the  country  formerly  styled  Pauaouamsk^,  now 
Penobscot,  about  the  year  1667.  He  intermar- 
ried, at  different  times,  with  native  women, 
the  first  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Tarratine  Sachem, 
Madockawando.  It  was  rumored,  among  the 
English,  that  he  had  three  or  four  Indian  wives, 
at  the  same  time.*  There  is  no  proof  of  this. 
He  lived  with  different  Indian  women  ;  but  he 
never  changed  his  wife.f  By  his  first  wife, 
Matilde,  he  had  several  children  ;  by  his  last, 
Marie  Pidianskge,  he  had  one  or  more.  Seveial 
of  his  daughters  were  well  married,  to  French- 
men. Anastasie,  a  daughter,  by  Matilde,  mar- 
ried Alexander  le  Borque  de  Belleisle,  and 
Therese,  a  daughter  of  Marie,  married  Phillipe 
de  Pombomcoup,  a  grandson  of  Charles  Ama- 
dor de  la  Tour  and  Jeanne  Mo  tin  D'Aulnay4 
There  were  other  daughters.  He  had,  also,  two 
sons,  Anselm,  by  Matilde,  and  Joseph  Dubadis. 
The  historians,  Sullivan  and  Williamson,  con- 
found these  with  each  other,  under  the  name  of 
"  Castine  the  younger."  § 

Anselm  was  the  moie  distinguished  of  the 
two,  and  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  Baron 
de  St.  Castm  ;  consequently  he  is  confounded 
■with  his  father,  by  some  historians.  He  first 
comes  under  our  notice,  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Koyal,  in  1707. 

Daniel  Anque  de  Subercase  was  then  Governor 
of  that  place.  In  the  Spring,  Goveiuor  Dudley, 
of    Massachusetts,    sent    several    ships,    with   a 


-  Hutchinson   Papers,  663;    Andros    Tracts,   i.,  155. 

Mere  rumor. 

t  Murdock's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  141, 205. 

i  Bangor  Centennial,  25. 

5  Sullivan's  History  of  Maine,  262;  Williamsou's  His- 
tory of  Maine,  ii.,  60, 144;  Hutchinsou's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, n.,  246,  286. 
ITts.  Mag.  Vot.  IT.  9. 


force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  reduce  it. 
Colonel  March  was  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and,  after  several  attempts,  returned  to 
Casco  Bay,  without  having  accomplislied  any 
thing. 

Anselm  de  St.  Castin  was  conspicuous  in  the 
defence.  He  was  sent  by  Subercase  with  a  de- 
tachment, consisting  of  eighty  French  and 
Indians,  to  intercept  a  force  of  three  hundred 
English,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  cattle.  He  had 
the  direct  command  of  the  Indians.  An  ambus- 
cade had  been  formed,  but,  with  six  of  his 
Abenakis,  or  Tarratines,  from  Panaouamskei,  he 
left  the  main  body  and  made  an  advance,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  killed  six  of  their  men  ; 
then,  rejoining  the  command,  he  charged  the 
English  so  resolutely  that  their  whole  force  was 
driven  back  to  camp,  in  disorder.  Sixty  Cana- 
dians had  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  a  short  time- 
before,  and  rendered  good  service  in  the  defence ; 
but  Subercase  reported  to  the  Minister  that 
''  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Cas- 
"  tin,  he  could  not  have  answered  for  the 
"  result.*  " 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  created  great 
dissatisfaction,  in  Massachusetts.  Colonel  March 
and  his  subordinates.  Colonels  Wainwright  and 
A)3pleton,  were  much  censured.  Governor 
Dudley,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  He 
stiengthened  the  force  and  sent  it  back,  with 
the  same  ofiicers,  under  three  members  of  the 
Council — Colonels  Hutchinson  and  Towusend 
and  Mr.  Leverett — who  had  as  full  powers  to 
superintend  and  direct  as  the  Governor  would 
have  had,  if  he  had  been  present. 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  ships  wei-e 
again  before  Port  Royal ;  but  neither  ofiicers 
nor  men  were  in  a  proper  condition  of  health  or 
spirits  to  insure  favorable  results  ;  indeed,  many 
of  the  men  were  raw  recruits.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  force,  though  small,  was  in 
good  fighting  condition,  and,  with  the  accom- 
plished soldier,  Subercase,  in  command,  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  invaders.  The  Governor 
placed  great  reliance   on    St.    Castin,  and   sent 


*  Shea's  Charlevoix,  v.,  194;  Mardock'd  History  of  No 
va  Scotia,  i.,  289. 
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him,  with  oue  liimdrod  aud  fifty  men,  to  ambus- 
cade the  euemy.  This  he  did,  effectually. 
When  tbey  had  come  within  pistol-shot,  he 
pouied  upon  them  three  successive  volleys, 
■which  caused  them  to  fall  back  towards  their 
l3oats.  Subercase  sent  Boularderie  to  reinforce 
St.  Castin,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
orders  to  follow  the  euemy,  if  they  attempted  to 
re-embark  ;  and  followed,  himself,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  leaving  Bonaventure 
in  command  of  the  fort.  Buruinsy  with  impa- 
tience, Boulardei'ie  made  too  swift  pursuit,  and, 
with  but  sixty  or  eighty  men,  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  leaping  from  one  entrenchment  into 
another,  until  he  was  disaljled  by  two  sabre- 
cuts.  Anselm,  wath  one,  Antoine  de  Salliant, 
followed,  eagerly,  and  took  Boularderie's  place  ; 
when  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  with  hatchets  and 
clubbed  muskets,  ensued,  in  which  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  English  were  driven 
fifteen  hundred  paces,  towards  their  boats.  An- 
selm and  Autoine  were  both  wounded  and  dis- 
abled, aud  their  men  retired  towards  the  woods, 
which  the  English  ofiicers  seeing,  they  took  the 
occasion  to  rally  their  men  and  pursued,  until 
the  French  faced  about  to  receive  them,  when 
they  withdrew,  after  firing  several  volleys. 
Shortly  after,  Subercase  sent  Granger,  a  brave 
inhal^iuaut,  with  Boularderie's  detachment,  to 
attack  the  English,  who  did  not  wait,  but  re- 
embarked,  in  haste  and  confusion  ;  and,  on  the 
first  of  September,  they  were  on  their  return  to 
Massachusetts.  * 

St.  Castin  was  wounded,  severely,  in  the  thigh. 
He  gained  great  credit  for  his  gallantry.  About 
two  months  afterwards,  he  was  married,  by 
Father  Gaulin,  to  Charlotte  d' Amours,  daughter 
ol  Louis  d' Amours,  Sieur  de  Chaffours,  at  Port 
Royal,  in  the  presence  of  Subercase,  Bonaven- 
tuie,  the  bride's  father,  and  Boulardiere.f 
Whether,  like  Desdemona, 

*'  She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  pass'd," 

no  Shakespeare  informs  us.."]: 

Between  the  years  1707  and  1710,  the  French 
manifested  a  strange  indifference  to  the  military 
necessities  of  Acadie  ;  and,  when  Governor  Dud- 
ley, in  the  latter  year,  sent  General  Nicholson, 
with  thirty -six  ships  aud  thirty- fom"  hundred 
men  again  to  invade  Port  Royal,  it  had  neither 
means  of  subsistence  or  defence.  Many  of  the 
people  were  so  destitute  that  Subercase  gave 
them  his  shirts  and  sheets,  from  his  bed,  to  keep 
them  from  suffering. 

Subercase  made  such  preparations  for  defence 


*  Sbea'6  Charlevoix,  v.,  199 ;  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Massachusetts,  ii.,  155. 

t  Bangor  Centennial,  25 ;  Murdock'e  History  of  Nova 
Scotia,  i.,  163,  171,  329. 

t  She  was  dead,  in  173«. 


as  he  was  al^le,  but,  more  probal>ly,  had  his 
mind  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  Nicholson 
was  four  days  in  lauding  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  attack,  during  which  time,  there 
was  some  firing,  on  both  sides,  but  no  great  loss 
on  either.  After  his  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, Nicholson  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  Subercase  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  obtained  very  favorable  terms  ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful General  was  obliged  to  give  food  to  the 
people,  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

Anselm  de  St.  Castin  was  with  Subercase  and 
Major  Livingston  with  Nicholson.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  submit  the  Articles  of  Capitulation 
to  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-general  of  New 
France,  and  to  make  arrangemgnts  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  these  two  officers  were 
selected,  by  the  several  commandants,  to  go  as 
messengers  to  Quebec,  for  the  purpose. 

They  left  Port  Royal  about  the  middle  of 
October.  On  arriving  at  Pentagouet,  now  Cas- 
tine,  Livingston  became  the  guest  of  St.  Castin, 
who  resided  there,  in  what  the  Priests  called  the 
"  Parish  of  the  St.  Famille,"  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  him.  When  every  thing  was  in 
readiness,  they  took  three  Indian  guides,  with 
canoes,  and  proceeded  up  the  Peuobscot-river, 
intending  to  make  the  journey,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  water.  Presently,  they  came  to  the  island  of 
Lett,*  where  they  met  with  fifty  canoes  and 
twice  as  many  Indians,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  their  way  from  Winter -harbor,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Saco-river.  There  had  been  with 
them  two  English  prisoners,  taken  at  Winter- 
harbor,  a  little  before  ;  but  one  of  them,  whom 
his  captor  had  taken  with  him,  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  to  a  neighboring  island,!  ^^^  made 
his  escape,  with  the  savage's  gun  and  canoe.  It 
would  not  be  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  the  refreshments  of  which  this 
son  of  the  forest  had  partaken  rendered  him  ob- 
livious to  the  movements  of  his  prisoner  ;  and 
that  the  latter  had  no  conscientious  misgivings, 
as  to  his  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
and  opportunity  afforded  him  to  get  back  to 
Winter-harbor.  However  this  might  have  been, 
the  savage,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  St. 
Castin  and  Livingston,  found  his  way  back  to 
his  party,  without  canoe,  captive,  or  gun,  threat- 
ening vengeance   against  all  Englishmen  ;    and 

*  The  circumstances  reudei*  it  more  probable  that  this 
was  Orphan,  or  Wetmore'e,  Island,  (Verona)  than  any  oth- 
er. A  party  of  savages  had,  a  short  time  before  this,  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  not  far  from 
Winter-harbor,  and  killed  thi-ee  whites  and  taken  six  cap- 
tives. This  portion  of  the  party  was  probably  on  its  way 
to  Winter-quarters. 

Mr.  Williamson  thinks  Lett  was,  probably,  Oldtowu. 
cannot  see  the  grounds  of  the  probability. 

t  Probably  Brigadier's-islaud. 
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when  be  saw  Livingston,  he  rushed  towards  him, 
and,  seizing  hhw  hy  the  throat,  raised  his  toma- 
hawk to  dispatch  him,  and  would  have  done  so, 
but  Anselm,  seeing  the  movement,  threw  himself 
between  them  and  saved  the  life  of  his  com- 
panion. This  accident  was  the  occasion  of  the 
detention  of  Livingston,  by  the  Indians,  for 
several  days  ;  but  St.  Castings  influence  was  such 
that  he  procured  his  release,  and  they  were  on 
the  route  again,  by  the  fourth  of  November. 

On  the  next  day  after  they  had  started  again, 
the  Major's  canoe  was  overset  and  lost,  with  his 
gun,  and  one  of  the  guides  was  drowned.* 
Soon  after  this,  the  ice  JDcgan  to  form  and  so 
chafed  and  tore  the  bark  of  the  canoes,  that  the 
party  was  obliged  to  leave  them  and  perform 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  on  foot. f  Guided 
by  the  compass,  they  passed  over  plains  and 
mountains,  around  the  heads  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  through  forests  of  pine-wood  and  under- 
wood, through  thickets  of  spruce  and  cedar, 
nearly  impenetrable,  at  times  wading  through 
deep  snows.  They  weie  in  storms  and  fogs,  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  during  which  time,  they 
never  saw  the  sun.  Six  days  before  they  reach- 
ed any  human  habitation,  their  supplies  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
moss,  leaves,  and  dried  berries,  to  sustain  life. 

It  was  a  long  and  perilous  journey.  They 
did  not  arrive  at  Quebec,  until  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  when  they  were  nearly  exhausted  by 
theii"  labors  and  privations.  The  Governor  re- 
ceived them  handsomely,  and  made  every  provis- 
ion for  their  comfort  and  recuperation. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Port  Royal  caused 
Vaudreuil  much  mortification.  The  French  who 
remained  in  Acadie  were  "  utterly  at  the  mercy 
"  of  the  conqueror  ;  '■  and  the  capitulation  had 
"somewhat  cooled  the  Indians,"  he  said;  but 
he  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
lost  teriitory.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  savages  and  to  re- 
establish the  French  influence  over  them,  for, 
retaining  their  ancient  rights  in  the  territoiy, 
the}'^  could  nid  him  greatly  in  his  designs.  It 
was  important  to  have  some  one  invested  with 
Fiench  authority,  among  them,  upon  whom  he 
could  rely,  and  who  would  be  least  obnoxious  to 
the  English.  He  selected  Anselm  de  St.  Castin. 
M.  Raudot,  Intendant  of  Justice,  Police,  and 
Finance,  concurred  with  him  in  the  propriety  of 
the  appointment.  In  his  letter  to  the  Minister, 
M  de  Pontchartrain,  Vaudreuil  says:  "  M. 
"  Raudot  and  I  have  concluded  that  we  could 


*  This  was  probably  soou  after  they  reached  the  head  of 
the  tide,  where  the  rapids  first  appeared.  It  is  about  a 
day's  voyage,  by  canoe,  from  the  Island,  at  that  season  of 
the  year. 

t  They  might  have  followed  up  the  Stillwater  branch, 
and^crossed  the  country,  by  Moosehead  Lake. 


"  do  no  better  for  the  public  service  than  to 
"  send  Baron  de  St.  Castin  immediately  back, 
"the  rather  as  the  principal  affair  at  present 
"  regarding  his  Majesty's  service  in  tliose  parts  is 
"the  management  of  the  Indian  allies  there, 
"over  whom  Sieur  de  St.  Castin  possesses  great 
"influence;  but,  as  it  is  proper  to  compensate 
"him,  in  some  sort,  for  the  loss  he  has. just 
"experienced  at  Port  Royal,  and  also  to  author- 
"  ize  him  to  command  the  French,  in  those 
' '  parts,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  I  have  given 
"  him,  subject  to  the  King's  pleasure,  a  commis- 
"  sion  of  Lieutenant,  and  M.  Raudot  has  handed 
"  him  the  emoluments  thereof.*  " 

As  Subercase,  two  years  before,  had  written 
to  the  same  Minister,  in  relation  to  St.  Castin,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  kept  out  of  his  estates, 
in  France,  under  pretence  of  illegitimacy,  al- 
though he  had  the  certificates  of  the  missionaries 
and  full  evidence  of  his  heirship — ' '  this  poor 
"  boy,"  he  says,  "  has  to  do  with  the  first  chica- 
"  nier  of  Europe,  and  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
"town  of  Oleron,  in  Bearne,  who,  fov  long 
"years,  enjoys  this  property  "f — and  recom- 
mending that  he  be  made  Lieutenant-general  of 
Pentagouet,  with  a  salary,  that  ofiicial  was  pre- 
pared to  approve  the  action  of  Vaudreuil,  in  ap- 
proving the  appointment. 

Anselm's  commission  was  dated  the  first  of 
January,  1711.  His  rank  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
en  -pied.  The  Marquis  d'Alogny,  Commandant 
of  the  troops,  was  ordered  to  recognize  him,  as 
such,  and  to  pay  him  his  salary  4  As  the  mis- 
sionaries were  a  power  among  the  savages,  Vau- 
dreuil impressed  it  upon  those  in  Acadie  to  be 
unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  retain  them  in 
the  French  interests. 

After  Anselm  had  returned  to  Pentagouet,  he 
and  Father  Gaulin  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
taking Port  Royal — which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Vetch — and  St.  Castin  sent 
forty  Abenakis,  under  one,  I'Aymalle,  to  assist  in 
the  enterprise.  The  party  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  English,  of  all  which  Vaudreuil 
was  duly  informed,  by  Father  Felix  Cappcb, 
and  commenced  milking  preparations  for  send- 
ing aid.  It  was  shortly  alter waid  reported  that 
the  English  were  making  extensive  preparations 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada  ;  and  the  pioject 
was  abandoned. § 

The  Treaty  ot  Utrecht,  by  which  France  sur- 
rendered to  England  all  Acadie,  with  Port  Roy- 

*  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  ix.,  854. 

t  Murdock's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  304.  This  lan- 
guage implies  that  Anselm's  father  was  dead.  He  was  iu 
France  with  a  daughter  and  her  family,  iu  1704.— Mnr- 
dock's  Eisiu.  y  of  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  '^.'2  ;  Church 'p  India >i. 
Wars. 

t  Murdock's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  1.,  329. 
§  A^eiv  York  Colonial  Documents,  ix.,  PS8,  859. 
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al — afterwards  called  Annnpolis  Royal,  now  An- 
napolis— and  Newfoundland,  was  signed  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  1713.  Cape  Breton  and  the 
other  islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  re- 
mained to  France.  The  rights  of  the  Indians 
were  not  affected  by  the  Treaty  ;  and  Anselm's 
authority  continued  to  be  recognized  by  them. 
He  had  now  abandoned  the  expectation  of  re- 
covering bis  family  estates  in  France,  to  give 
his  attention  to  affairs  at  '•  Panamske  and  Na- 
"  rantsouak.*  " 

Father  Rasle,  a  learned  Jesuit,  had  been  with 
the  Indians,  at  Narantsouak,  since  1698.  Father 
Lauveigait  was  with  the  Indians  at  Panamske, 
from  1718.  While  Toxus,  a  fierce  war-chief  of 
the  Naridgewocks,  was  living,  the  Priests  had 
his  aid  in  keeping  the  Indians  true  to  the  French ; 
but,  in  1721,  he  was  dead  ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  English  increased  so  rapidly  that  Rasle 
became  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  Vaudreuil,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  fact.  The  latter  immediately 
procured  a  delegation  from  the  Abenakis  of  St. 
Fiancois  and  Becancoue,  to  accompany  Father 
La  Chasse,  the  Superior-general  of  the  Missions, 
to  visit  their  brethren,  at  Narantsouak  and 
Panaoumskfe,  to  encourage  the  friends  of  the 
French  among  them. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  French  succeeded 
in  getting  together  about  two  hundred  Abenakis 
from  Norridgewock  and  Penobscot,  and  they  ap- 
peared at  Arrowsic  island,  in  nmety  canoes, 
wliere  they  had  a  conference  with  Captain  Pen- 
hallow,  who  commanded  the  English,  there. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  demand  that  the 
English  should  remove  from  certain  lands,  on 
which  the  Indians  alleged  they  had  encroached, 
within  three  weeks.  Tlie  demand  was  accom- 
panied by  a  threat  that  their  cattle  should  be 
killed  and  their  houses  burned,  if  they  failed  to 
comply. 

La  Chasse  and  Rasle  were  leading  spirits,  evi- 
dently, in  this  conference.  The  expedition  was 
deemed  hostile,  by  the  English  ;  and,  as  An- 
selm  St.  Castin  was  present,  with  his  people,  in 
the  dress  pertaining  to  his  office,  he  was  consid- 
ered  as  partaking    of  the  spii'it   of    the    party, 

"When  the  Government,  at  Boston,  was  inform- 
ed of  the  presence  of  St.  Castin,  at  Arrowsic,  an 
order  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 

In  the  meantime,  lie  had  returned  to  Penta- 
gouet,  and  was  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  when 
an  English  vessel,  commanded  by  a  person  with 
whom  lie  was  acquainted,  anchored,  quietly,  m 
the  harljor.  Being  invited  on  board,  by  the 
Master,  to  partake  of  some  refreshments,  he 
went,  unsuspectingly,  for  there  was  nothing,  ap- 
parently, that  indicated  hostile  intent.  He  iiad 
hardly  got    on    board,   however,    before,    to  his 

•  Murdock'B  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  33 r. 


great  astonishment,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston  !  On  his  arrival, 
there,  he  was  cast  into  prison,* 

This  proceeding  was  the  occasion  of  much  un- 
favorable comment,  in  Massachusetts,  There 
were  those  who  thought  it  no  crime  in  St.  Castin 
to  be  with  the  Indians,  at  Arrowsic,  and  that  to 
abduct  him  from  his  home,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  over  which  Massachusetts  had  never  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  as  against  his  people,  and 
imprison  him  for  no  particular  crime,  was  un- 
justifiable. The  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  ordered  that  he  be  tried  by  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  County  of  Suffolk.  The 
Council  did  not  concur  in  this,  but  voted  to 
send  for  witnesses,  that  the  Court  might  deter- 
mine the  proper  course  of  procedure.  This  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  House,  and  the  case  stood. 

A  Committee  was  afterward  appointed  to  ex- 
amine St.  Castin  ;  and  he  so  well  satisfied  them 
that  wrong  had  been  done  him  by  these  proceed- 
ings, that  they  reported  that  he  should  be  dis- 
charged. In  reply  to  interrogatories,  he  said  : 
"I  received  no  orders  from  the  Governor  of 
"Canada,  to  be  present  at  Arrowsic.  I  have 
' '  always  lived  with  my  kindred  and  people — 
''my  mother  was  an  Abenakis — I  was  in  author- 
' '  ity,  over  them.  I  should  not  have  been  true 
"  to  my  trusts  if  I  had  neglected  to  be  present 
"  at  a  meeting  wherein  their  inteiests  were  con- 
"cerned.  My  uniform  is  required  by  my  posi- 
"  tion,  which  is  that  of  a  Lieutenant,  under  the 
*'  French  King.  I  have  the  highest  fiiendship 
"  for  the  English.  My  disposition  is  to  prevent 
"  my  people  from  doing  them  mischief  ;  and 
"  my  efforts  shall  be  to  influence  them  to  keep 
"peace.f  " 

After  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses, 
there  was  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
captive.  The  Government  wanted  peace  with 
the  Indians  ;  to  have  punished  St.  Castin,  as  a 
traitor,  would  have  destroyed  all  prospect  of  it ; 
their  jurisdiction  over  him  was,  at  least,  ques- 
tionable ;  and  to  try  him  in  one  country  for  a 
crime  committed  in  another  was  improper.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  readily  accepted 
by  both  Houses,  and  Governor  Shute  approved 
the  action.  Vaudreuil  had  previously  written 
to  Governor  bhute,  complaining  of  St.  Castings 
imprisonment  and  demanding  his  discharge,  but 
received  no  reply.  J 

St,  Castin  was  imprisoned  in  December,  and 
released  after  five  months'  confinement.  By 
some,  he  was  considered  a  *'  very  subtle  fellow," 
and  as  having  influenced  the  Committee  by 
heartless    professions.      There    seems   to    be   no 


*  Shea's  Charlevoix,  v.,  274. 

t  Ibid. 

t  HutchinBon's  History  of  Massachv setts,  ii.,  246. 
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doubt,  however,  that  whatever  his  feelings  might 
have  been  towards  the  English,  he  was  desirous 
to  keep  his  people  at  peace  ;  and  he  encouraged 
their  disposition  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  them  ;  and  neutralized,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  efforts  of  Lauveigait,  in  the  other  direction. 

Rasle  was  killed,  in  1724,  and,  believing  it  a 
good  time  to  propose  a  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
the  English  sent  a  hostage  and  a  captive,  on  their 
parole,  to  the  Penobscots,  to  sound  them  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  Winter  of  1724-5— Father 
Lauveigait  was  then  in  Canada — and,  prompted 
by  ^t.  Castin,  they  gave  a  favorable  answer  to 
the  messengers,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  English 
fort,  at  St.  George,  in  February. 

Unfortunately,  in  ignorance  of  this  commence- 
ment of  negotiations,  Captain  Heath,  with  a 
Company  from  Kennebec,  went  across  the  coun- 
try and  attacked  the  French  and  Indian  fort  and 
village,  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  on  the  Penob- 
scot, where  were  fifty  or  sixtj^  dwellings,  which 
he  found  unoccupied,  and  destroyed  them,* 

This  interrupted  the  negotiations  ;  but,  after 
explanation,  they  were  renewed,  in  June.  But  a 
fatality  appeared  to  attend  them,  at  every  step. 
In  Julj^  a  Captain  John  Pritchard,  in  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  took  a  small  bark  belonging  to  An- 
selm's  younger  brother,  Joseph  Dabadis,  lying 
near  Naskeag-point,  (Sedgwick)  with  a  quantity 
of  beaver  and  other  property,  and  committed 
other  outrages  upon  him.  Dabadis  made  this 
the  subject  of  a  remonstrance  and  a  claim  for 
damages,  on  Lieutenant-governor  Dummer.f 

*  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  \i,,2S&.  The 
remains  of  this  fort  are  still  visible. 

t  The  story  is  told  by  Dabadis,  in  his  own  English,  in 
the  following  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Dnmmer : 

■'  Pbntagoet,  23d  July  17'25 

"  Sib:  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  the  9th  of 
*'  this  present  month  as  j  rode  at  anchor  in  a  small  harbour 
' '  about  three  miles  distant  from  Nesket,  having  with  me 
"  but  one  judian  and  one  Englishman  whom  j  hadredeem- 
"  ed  from  the  salvages,  as  well  as  my  vessel,  j  was  attack" 
"  ed  by  an  English  vessel,  the  Commander  of  which  called 
"  himself  Lieutenant  of  the  King's  ship,  and  told  me  also 
"  his  name,  which  j  cannot  remember. 

' '  Seeing  myself  thus  attackt  and  not  finding  myself  able 
"to  defend  myself,]  withdrew  into  the  wood  forsaking 
«'  my  vessel.  Thf*  Commander  of  the  vessel  called  me 
"  back  promising  me  with  an  oath  not  to  wrong  me  at  all 
"  saying  that  he  was  a  merchant  who  had  no  design  but  to 
"  trade  and  was  not  fitted  out  for  war,  specially  when 
"  there  was  a  talk  of  peace,  and  presently  set  up  a  flag  of 
"  truce,  and  even  gave  me  two  safe  conducts  by  writing, 
"  both  which  j  have  unhappily  lost  in  the  fight.  Thus 
"  thinking  myself  safe  enough,  j  came  back  on  board  my 
"  vessel,  with  my  jndian  and  my  Euglishman.  whom  j 
"  brought  to  show  that  j  had  no  thoughts  of  fighting,  and 
"  that  j  had  redeemed  him  from  the  jndians  as  well  as  the 
"  vessel.    But  as  j  was  going  to  put  on  my  cloat:is  to  dress 


This  matter  was  probably  arranged  satisfac- 
torily, for  a  cessation  of  arms  wag  agreed  upon, 
and,  finally,  an  excellent  Treat}',  called  "Dum- 
"  mer's  Treaty,"  was  signed  at  Casco,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December,  1725,  which  was  quite  well 
observed  by  the  Indians,  until  the  fifth  Indian 
War,  which  succeeded  the  French  Declaration  of 
War,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1744. 

The  Damraer  Treaty  and  a  sul)3eqLient  one, 
made  with  the  Penobscots,  in  1727,  exceedingly 
annoyed  the  French ;  and  Lanvergait  did  not 
rest  until  he  obtained  a  Declaration  from  the 
Chiefs,  certified  to  by  himself  and  St.  Castin, 
that  it  was  but  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amnesty,  and 
Accommodation  between  the  two  nations.  He 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  Vaudreuil,  from  Panaouam- 
sk6,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1727,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  village  beg- 
ged him  not  to  doubt  their  fidelity  to  him,  and 
to  be  assured  that  the  English,  by  all  their  pres- 
ents and  all  their  artifices,  could  not  sei)arate 
them  from  the  French,  nor  make  them  forget 
their  religion ;     that,    if  necessity   and    a    want 

"  myself  more  handsomely  the  Commander  who  was  come 
"  in  my  vessel  with  severall  of  his  people  would  not  per- 
"  mit  me  to  do  it,  telling  me  j  was  no  more  master  of  auy 
"  thing.  lie  only  granted  me  after  many  remonstrances 
"  to  set  me  ashore. 

"  But  after  j  came  down  and  they  held  forth  to  me  a 
"  bag  full  of  bisket  that  was  given  to  me  as  they  said  as  a 
"payment  for  my  Englishman.  They  did  catch  hold  of 
"  me  and  the  jndian  who  accompauyed  me,  j  got  rid  of 
"  him  who  was  going  to  seize  upon  me,  but  my  judian  not 
"  being  able  to  do  the  same,  j  betook  myself  to  my  arms— 
"  and  after  several  volleys  j  killed  the  man  who  kept  him, 
"  and  got  him  safe  with  me.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
"  j  have  been  thus  treacherously  used,  which  proceedings 
"  j  do  not  suppose  that  you  approve  of,  being  against  the 
''  laws  hf  Nations.  Therefore  j  hope  that  you  wiU  do  me 
"  the  justice,  or  that  at  least  you  will  cause  me  to  be  re- 
"  imbursed  of  the  loss  j  have  sustained. 

"  Namely 

"  For  the  vessel  that  costed  me  80  French  pistoles  ;  For 
"  the  Englishman  10  pistoles;  51  pounds  of  beaver  that 
"  were  in  the  vessel  with  20  otters,  3  coats  that  have  cost- 
"  ed  me  together  20  pistoles ;  56  pounds  of  shot  that  costed 
"  me  twenty  pence  a  pound ;  2  pounds  of  powder  at  4 
"  livres  a  pound  ;  20  pounds  of  tobacco  at  20  pence  a 
"pound;  a  pair  of  scales  8  livres;  Tow  cloth  blankets 
"  each  23  livres ;  Tow  bear  skins  8  livres  apiece ;  4  skins  of 
"  sea  wolf  8  livi-es  for  the  four;  3  axes  15  livres  for  both; 
"  2  kettles,  30  livres  for  both,  and  severall  other  matters, 
"  which  they  would  not  grant  me,  so  much  as  my  cup. 
"  The  retaken  Englishman  knoweth  the  truth  of  all  this, 
"  his  name  is  Samuell  Truak  of  the  Town  of  Salem  near 
"  to  Marblehead. 

"  j  have  the  honour  to  be 

"Sir 
"  Your  most  humble  &  most 
*'  obedient  Servant  joseph 
"  Dajjadis  de  St.  Castin," 
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of  resources  had  obliged  them  to  make  peace, 
that  would  not  prevent  their  joining  the  French 
again,  as  soon  as  they  declared  War  against  the 
English.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
paper,  confirming  his  assertions,  to  which  he  had 
procured  the  names  of  the  Chiefs. 

From  the  following  letter  of  Lauvergait  to 
Father  La  Chasse,  it  would  seem  that  St.  Castin 
was  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  friendship 
towards  the  English,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  dis- 
130sed  to  keep  faith  with  them  ;  and  that  Lau- 
vergait found  him  a  great  obstacle  to  his  schemes 
with  the  Indians.  That  Father  was  greatly 
enraged  against  both  him  and  his  brother  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  French  Governors  consid- 
ered his  zeal  quite  equal  to  his  discretion,  for  his 
representations  had  no  immediate  effect  against 
them. 

"Panaouamske,*  July  8,  1728. 
"  Yery  dear  brother  : 

"The  insolence  of  the  Messrs.  de  St. 
"Castin  has  come  to  be  so  excessive,  that  they  no 
''  longer  set  bounds  to  it,  in  their  conduct  to  me 
''or  before  God. 

"  The  elder,  who  does  not  care  to  marry,  and 
"  not  satisfied  with  spreading  corruption  through 
"the  whole  Tillage,  in  addition  to  that,  now 
"makes  a  business  of  selling  brandy,  openly,  in 
"company  with  his  nephew,  the  son  of  M.  de 
"  Belle  Isle.  They  have  been  the  means  of  one 
"man  being  drowned,  already,  on  account  of 
"  it,  and  are  like  to  be  the  destruction  of  many 
"others.  The  younger  of  the  Messrs.  de  St. 
"  Castin  never  comes  into  the  village  without 
"  getting  drunk  in  public  and  putting  the  whole 
"  village  in  an  uproar. 

"Both  of  them,  prompted  by  the  supplies 
"  they  receive,  pretend  to  be  on  my  side  and  in 
"the  interests  of  the  Bang,  but,  behind  my 
"back,  they  do  not  cease  to  work  against  me, 
"  and  to  oppose  every  enterprise  I  undertake,  in 
"  tlie  service  of  God  and  the  King. 

"Excessively  puffed  up  with  the  commission 
"and  with  the  salary  they  have  obtained  from 
"  the  King,  through  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  earth 
"is  not  good  enough  for  them  to  stand  upon. 
' '  They  believe  that  they  have  a  right,  through 
"this  commission,  to  rule,  absolutely,  and  to 
"seize  and  dispose  of  every  thing  at  their  will ; 
"  and  if  any  one  thinks  of  opposing  them  they 
"  threaten  him  with  nothing  less  than  death  or 
' '  massacre. 

"They  are  going  to  Canada;  and  they  will 
"  not  fail  to  boast  of  their  services,  and  to  seem 
' '  very  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
"Colony.  But  here  is  what  I  believe,  before 
"God. 

*  This  village  was  either  at  the  head  of  the   tide  or  at 
OldtowQ. 


"That,  before  the  savages  had  begua  the 
War  against  the  English, "they  did  every  thing 
in  the  world  they  could  to  prevent  their  under- 
taking it — and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  exhorta- 
tions I  made  to  the  savages,  on  the  part  of  M. 
d'Vaudreuil,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  M. 
de  Vaudreuil  had  said  to  them,  himself. 
"  That,  after  I  had,  in  spite  of  them,  engaged 
the  savages  to  determine  upon  a  war  against 
the  English,  they  broke  up  the  first  exjDedition 
I  had  formed,  and  prevented  it  from  starting. 
"That,  after  I  had  organized  anotlier  war- 
party,  and  had  sent  it  off,  they  stopped  it, 
on  the  way,  and  would  have  absolutely  pre- 
vented the  war  from  breaking  out,  if  I  had 
not  gone  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  persuaded 
my  people  to  proceed  with  it. 
"That,  not  having  been  able,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  upon  the  English,  they  pretended  to  be 
neutral  (except  that  they  made  money  out  of 
the  booty  taken  from  the  English  —and  that 
for  two  whole  years-)  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  Frenchmen  and  not  natives. 
"That,  when  they  could  no  longer  abstain 
from  deciding  for  one  side  or  the  other — M. 
de  Vaudreuil  having  given  them  to  under- 
stand, particularly,  that  their  qualities,  as 
Frenchmen,  did  not  take  from  them  their 
rights  and,  consequently,  their  duties,  as 
savages — the  younger,  actually  and  in  earnest, 
did  go  on  an  expedition,  and  signalized  him- 
self ;  but  the  elder  contented  himself  with 
showing  himself  once  only,  and,  although  he 
received  a  hundred  affronts  from  the  English, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  twice,  by  treachery, 
and  robbed,  yet  far  from  dreaming  of  taking 
his  revenge  on  them,  he  has  sought  then*  pro- 
tection and  asked  favors  of  them. 
' '  That,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  when  I 
went  to  Canada,  by  your  orders — the  English 
having  sent  a  hostage  here,  during  my  ab- 
sence, to  propose  peace — the  Messrs.  de  St. 
Castin  were  the  first  to  suggest  that  a  favor- 
able answer  should  be  made  to  the  English, 
and  disbanded  an  expedition  that  had  just  set 
out,  by  my  orders,  to  make  reprisals  on  the 
English,  who  had  treacherously  sent  an  expe- 
dition against  us,  the  previous  Wintei-,  while 
at  another  point  they  assured  us  concerning 
peace.* 

"That,  since  that  time,  these  same  gentlemen 
have  not  ceased  to  urge  the  savages  to  make 
peace  with  the  English,  and  to  accept  their 
propositions,  without  caring  what  the  French 
might  think  about  it. 

* '  All  this  I  am  positively  certain  about,  and 
am  ready  to  make  oath  to,  and  this,  added   to 


*  Evidently  the  Heath  Expedition,  while  negotiations 
were  going  on,  at  St.  George. 
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"all  the  other  iiregulaiities  that  these  gentlemen 
"are  guilty  of ,  such  as  selling  at  false  weight 
"and  at  false  measure,  cheating  people  so  out 
"  of  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  all  they  buy,  is 
"sufficient  reason  that  their  pay  should  be  stop- 
"  ped,  and  that  that  they  have  not  drawn  of 
"  their  salary  should  be  confiscated.*  " 

By  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois.f 
Governor  of  New  France,  to  the  Minister,  Mar- 
repas,  dated  the  first  of  October,  1731,  it  ap- 
pears that  communications  had  been  received 
from  St.  Castin  to  him,  although  he  did  not  go 
to  Canada,  himself,  that  year,  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  were  forming  considerable  estab- 
lishments in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  probably  would  render  tliemselves 
masters  of  it,  by  force — an  opinion  which  the 
Governor  appears  to  have  entertained,  himself  .^ 

In  l73fi,  the  French  counted  upon  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  at  Penobscot,  as  connected  with 
the  Government  of  New  France  ;  §  and,  by  a 
letter  from  Beauharnois,  dated  the  eighth  of 
October,  1744,  they  agreed  to  unite  with  the 
French,  in  an  expedition  against  Annapolis ; 
and  were  supplied  by  him  with  belts  and 
hatchets.  || 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  thing  fur- 
ther relating  to  the  St.  Castins,  after  1731. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Dabadis,  than  ap- 
pears in  this  paper.  He  evidently  is  the 
"Ro])ardee"  mentioned  by  Williamson, T[  and 
supi^osed,  by  Captain  Francis,  to  have  been  the 
son  of  "  Castine,  the  younger."  He,  unquestion- 
ably, was  Castin,  the  younger  brother  of  An- 
selm  ;  but  Anselm  must  have  been  the  Baron's 
elder  son,  who  was  conspicuous,  in  Acadie,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


U.—REM1NI8GENGES  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN OF  1814,  ON  THE  NIAGARA 
FRONTIER.— Goi^TmjmD  fkom  Page  76.  ■ 

From  the  papbbs  op  the  late  David  B.  Doug- 
lass, LL.D.,  PORMEELY  Captain  op  Engin- 
eers, U.  S.  A. ;  COMMUNICATED  BY  HIS  CHIL- 
DREN, FOR    PUBLICATION    IN    ThB   HISTORICAL 

Magazine. 

THIRD  LECTURE. 

In    the    preceding    Lecture,    I  have  brought 
down  the  narrative  of  the  Campaign,  to  the  close 


*  This  letter  was  translated  from  the  French,  by  Henry 
M.  Prentise,  Esq. ,  of  Bangor. 

t  This  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Vaudrenil.  He 
was  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV,  He  was  Governor  from 
1726  to  1747. 

New  York  Colonial  Documents,  ix.,  991. 
Ibid,  1026. 
Ibid,  1052,  HOT. 
IT  Williamson's  History  of  Maine,  ii.,  71. 


of  the  memorable  Battle  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Bridgewater,  or  Lundy's-lane,  including  the 
operations  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
till  noon.  I  am  now  to  proceed  with  the  detail 
of  the  subsequent  movements. 

It  will  be  recollected,  among  the  consequences 
of  the  recent  battle,  that,  General  Brown  and 
General  Scott  having  been  wounded,  the  com- 
mand in  chief  had  devolved  upon  General  Ripley, 
and  some  little  change  was  to  be  expected,  in  the 
military  policy  of  the  Campaign.  My  object  in 
saying  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  Commander 
last  named,  but  to  account  for  a  fact. 

Change  in  command,  not  uufrequently,  pro- 
duces change  in  the  course  of  action,  and  so  it 
was,  in  this  case  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
in  passing,  how,  after  all,  an  unseen  Providence 
guides  and  shapes  all  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
how  we  will.  Had  the  command  descended 
but  one  step,  no  one  would  have  apprehended 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  Campaign,  as 
to  enterprise,  however  many  might  regret — and, 
probably,  none  more  than  General  Scott,  to  whom 
the  command  would  have  descended — the  absence 
of  the  cool,  deliberate  sagacity  of  General  Brown, 
in  the  councils  of  the  Army.  Had  it  descended 
three  steps,  to  General  P.  B.  Porter,  very  nearly 
the  same  result  would  apply,  with  nearly  the 
same  force.  In  either  case,  the  question  would 
be,  whether  the  army  should  be  reinforced,  on 
the  battle-ground,  at  the  Palls,  or  occupy  its 
position,  at  Chippewa.  Nor,  can  it  l)e  doubted 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  captured  artillery, 
manned  and  munitioned  by  us,  it  would  have 
been  in  our  power  to  maintain  the  position,  so 
taken,  against  any  possible  assault,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  Such  I  happen  to  know  was  the 
unhesitating  counsel  of  General  Porter  and  of 
one,  if  not  both,  of  the  Field-officers  of  Engin- 
eers ;  and  it  was  precisely  in  this  policy  that  I 
was  sent,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  to  pre- 
pare my  command  for  the  exigencies  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

In  the  new  state  of  things,  however,  a  more 
cautious  policy  was  adopted.  General  'Ripley, 
having  completed  the  reconnaisances  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  on  the  day  following  the  battle, 
and  returned  to  camp,  determined,  not  without 
much  opposition  from  the  ablest  counsellors  of 
the  army,  to  retire  upon  Fort  Erie,  and  take  po- 
sition, either  at  that  place  or  on  the  heights 
opposite  Black-rock.  The  Engineers  opposing 
every  part  of  this  movement,  were  understood, 
of  course,  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  final  question  appears  to  have  been  settled 
in  favor  of  the  position  at  Fort  Erie,  during  the 
march  ;  and,  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty -sixth,  we  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fort,  aud  bivouacked  for  the  night. 
The  men  slept  where  and  how  thev  could  ;    and. 
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too  tired  to  be  over  fastidious,  I  stretched  my- 
self upon  the  first  camp-waggon  I  saw,  which, 
when  I  turned  up  the  canvass  cover,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  proved  to  have  been  loaded 
with  pickaxes,  spades,  crowbars,  and  various 
other  tools  and  mining  implements. 

It  was  foreseen,  by  those  who  opposed  this 
movement,  that  it  would  be  seized  upon  by  the 
British  General,  as  giving  color  to  an  extrava- 
gant and  unfounded  pretension  in  regard  to  the 
recent  l^attle ;  and  so  it  turned  out.  In  the 
same  dispatch  in  which  he  claims  the  victory, 
on  the  field  of  Niagara,  he  has  endeavored  to 
characterize  this  movement  as  the  disorderly 
flight  of  a  beaten  army. 

"The  retreat,"  says  a  recent  British  his- 
torian,* "  was  continued  to  Fort  Erie,  with 
"such  precipitation,  that  the  whole  baggage, 
**  provisions,  and  camp-equipage  were  thrown 
' '  into  the  Rapids,  and  precipitated  over  the 
"awful  cataract  of  Niagara!  "  An  awful  af- 
fair, truly,  if  it  had  really  happened,  anywhere, 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  historian.  As 
matter  of  history,  I  assure  you  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it.f 

The  movement,  in  proper  military  phrase, 
would,  doubtless,  be  called  a  retreat.  But  it 
was  not  a  disorderly  nor  a  precipitate  retreat.  It 
was  not,  in  any  sense,  compulso7-y,  for  we  might 
have  lain,  any  length  of  time,  behind  the  Chip- 
pewa, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  enemy  to 
dislodge  us.  But,  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
were  left,  after  the  battle,  diminished  in  numbers 
while  the  enemy  had  been  greatly  reinforced,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  question,  not  whether  we 
could  defend  ourselves,  but  whether  we  could 
protect  our  depots,  at  Buffalo,  and  our  line  of 
communication,  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
them.  In  other  words,  the  motive  of  the  re- 
treat was  strategical,  having  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  operations;  not  tactical,  or  evolu- 
tionary, having  regard  to  the  strength  of  a  cer- 
tain position  or  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
armies.  It  was  preceded  by  a  forced  reconnais- 
ance,  on  our  part,  in  which  the  enemy's  outposts 
were  di  iven  in,  at  the  distance  of  almost  three 
miles  from  our  camp.  Nor  did  the  British 
General  advance  from  that  position,  even  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Chippewa,  till  the  second  day 
after.  There  was  no  pursuit — no  hanging  upon 
our  flanks  or  rear — no  enemy  visible,  in  any  quar- 
ter. The  march  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  passed 
through  a  portion  of  our  own  territory.  It  was 
undertaken  with  perfect  deliberation,  and  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  disorder,  of  any  kind. 

*  Allison. 

+  "It  is,  indeed,  barely  possible  that  some  barrels  of 
*'  bad  mess-beef  or  damaged  biscuit  may  have  been 
"  thrown  into  the  Niagara.  "—Major  Douglass. 


Four  days  after  the  battle,  General  Drummond 
was  reinforced,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  re- 
inforcements, with  twelve  hundred  men  of  De 
Watteville's  Brigade ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  he  ventured  beyond  Chippewa-bridge. 
Finally,  when  he  did  show  himself,  at  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  battle,  with 
more  than  double  our  numbers,  instead  of  driv- 
ing us  into  the  lake,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
which,  consistently  with  his  vain -glorious  dis- 
patches he  ought  certainly  to  have  done,  what 
did  he  do  ?  He  kept  at  a  most  respectful  dis- 
tance, beyond  cannon-shot,  and  only  approach- 
ed us  in  fact  with  the  cautious  operations  of  a 
regular  siege. 

It  was  before  superior  numbers,  then,  under  a 
view  o£  general  policy,  not  by  defeat  or  com- 
pulsion, that  the  army  retired  ;  and  the  British 
General,  however  he  may  have  stooped  to  win 
laurels  at  our  expense,  in  paper  dispatches,  show- 
ed plainly  enough,  by  his  conduct  in  the  field, 
that  the  crown  of  victory  was,  in  reality,  none 
of  his. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  survey 
of  our  position,  of  which,  by  reason  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  I  had  been  prevented 
taking  note,  the  evening  before.  The  spot  on 
which  I  stood  was  a  hillock,  partly  natural  and 
partly  formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  lime-kiln, 
between  the  fort  and  the  lake,  nearest  the  lat- 
ter, eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water-level,  and 
about  as  much  below  the  site  of  the  fort.  And 
here  I  immediately  arranged  a  place  for  the  en- 
campment of  my  particular  command.  The 
different  Corps  and  Regiments  began,  at  the  same 
time,  to  assume  the  order  of  a  regular  encamp- 
ment, chiefly  on  the  left  of  the  fort,  and  ex- 
tending, from  it,  towards  a  high,  commanding 
hillock,  called  Snake-hill,  about  half  a  mile  up 
the  Lake,  near  the  shore. 

Before  I  proceed  with  any  detail  of  events 
at  Fort  Erie,  allow  me  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Fort  Brie  of  which  I  am  now 
to  speak  and  .  the  little  work  which  was  taken 
by  us,  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign.  The 
latter,  as  I  have  intimated  in  my  former  Lecture, 
was  a  small  quadi'angular  fort,  partly  finished, 
and  not  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  men,  at  the 
utmost. 

After  it  fell  into  our  hands,  on  the  third  of 
July,  and  until  the  the  twenty-sixth,  when  we 
returned  to  it,  tlie  American  garrison  had  been 
engaged  in  improving  and  completing  its  de- 
fences, as  a  mere  fort ;  but,  of  course,  without 
any  idea  of  the  neighboring  ground  being  occu- 
pied by  the  army  at  large  ;  nor  had  any  works, 
with  reference  to  such  an  occupancy,  been  laid 
out  or  contemplated  in  the  labors  of  the  garri- 
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son.  The  Fort  Erie  of  the  siege,  now  to  be 
spoken  of,  was  rather  an  intrenched  camp,  hav- 
ing the  proper  fort,  indeed,  for  one  of  its  stiong 
points,  but  extending,  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  it,  along  the  lake-shore,  with  numerous 
other  redoubts  and  batteries ;  and  embracing 
an  area  suflBcieut  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
or  thiee  thousand  men.*  With  this  explanation,  I 
now  go  back  in  my  narrative  to  the  night  of  our 
arrival,  when  none  of  these  works  existed,  save 
Fort  Erie,  proper. 

While  the  first  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
/  had  a  special  duty  to  perform.  One  of  my 
guns  had  broken  down,  the  preceding  evening, 
near  Black- rock-ferry  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Company,  with  a  spare  limber  and  plenty  of 
rope  and  extra  draught-horses,  was  made  ready, 
early  in  the  morning,  to  go  down  and  bring  it  in. 
At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  I  was  summon- 
ed into  the  presence  of  the  Commandant  of  Ar- 
tillerj',  and  severely  reprimanded,  for  having  left 
the  gun  in  that  situation.  I  replied  that  I  had 
done  so  by  direction  of  my  own  Commander,  hav- 
ing reported  the  fact  to  him,  at  the  time.  ' '  Yes," 
he  said,  "but  if  the  gun  falls  into  the  hands  of 
"the  enemy,  I  have  an  accountability,  too." 
"That,"  I  said,  "  is  impossible.  I  put  it  in  the 
"  care  of  the  rear-guard  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  just 
'*  going  down,  to  bring  it  in."  What  peculiar 
difficulty  he  saw  in  this,  or  whether  he  was 
moved  by  the  very  juvenile  appearance  of  the 
speaker,  I  know  not;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
treat  my  proposition  as  absurd  and  ridiculous ; 
and  I  left  him,  meditating  revenge.  Two  hours 
gave  it  to  me.  The  gun,  by  that  time,  was  safely 
brought  into  camp,  weighing  about  fifty  hun- 
dred-weights ;  and,  in  two  hours  more,  it  was  safe- 
ly mounted  on  another  axletree,  without  the  aid 
of  machinery.  The  Commander  came  down  to 
see  me,  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  and  very 
frankly  made  his  acknowledgment,  giving  me, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  his  esteem  and  confidence, 
ever  after. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  and  following  days  of 
the  month,  the  order  of  the  encampment  having 
been  duly  adjusted  and  the  troops  refreshed, 
the  works  of  intrenchment  were  commenced. 
The  ground-plan  of  a  battery,  for  the  extreme 
right  of  the  position,  was  traced  on  the  lime- 
kiln occupied  by  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  and 
immediately  commenced  by  them.  Another,  of 
larger  dimensions  and  in  bolder  relief,  was  laid 
out,  on  Snake-hill,  on  the  extreme  left  ;  and  a 
fatigue  party,  of  several  hundred  men,  was  placed 
under  my  directions,  for  its  construction.  The 
intermediate  ground,  between  Snake-hill  and 
the  fort,  was,  at  the  same  time,  laid  out  in  a  sys- 


*  See  the    accompanying  map  and   description   at  the 
«nd  of  this  Lecture. 


tem  of  breastworks  and  batteries,  to  be  thrown 
up  by  the  Regimental  fatigue  parties  and  Artil- 
lery, each  in  front  of  its  respective  Regiment 
and  Corps  ;  and  a  breastwork,  also,  in  front  of 
the  Ninth  Regiment,  between  my  battery  and 
Fort  Erie. 

As  late  as  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  tlie 
enemy  had  not  yet  made  his  aj^pearance,  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  the  course  of  that 
day,  however,  a  patrol  of  British  Dragoons  was 
discovered,  by  one  of  our  scouting-parties,  below 
Black-rock-ferry  ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night  following,  a  larger  detachment  ascended 
as  far  as  the  ferry,  and  seized  some  of  the  boats 
which  had  been  left  there.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  tliat  I  was  awakened,  in 
my  tent,  by  the  Chief  Eugineer,  and  informed  of 
this  capture,  with  the  caution  to  be  on  the  alert, 
as  my  position  was  exposed,  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy.  He  also  directed  me  to  place  one 
or  two  additional  guns  in  the  bastion  of  Fort 
Erie,  commanding  the  approach,  from  below. 
The  elevation  of  the  bastion,  and  the  narrow, 
cramped  passage  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  fort,  rendered  this  a  work  of  some 
difficulty.  A  succession  of  inclined  planes  had 
to  be  erected.  We  began  the  work,  however, 
about  one  o'clock,  with  th^  Sappers  and  Muiers 
constructing  ;  and,  at  reveille-beating,  two  guns 
were  wheeled  into  their  places,  in  readiness  for 
action. 

The  approach  of  the  enemy,  of  course,  stimu- 
lated our  labors,  in  the  trenches  ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  turned  out,  almost  en  masse,  to  work  upon 
them.  But  it  was  yet  many  days  before  they 
were  sufficiently  matured  to  have  given  the  least 
hindrance  to  an  attacking  enemy ;  and  that 
General  Drummond,  with  his  great  superiority 
of  force,  did  not  attack  us,  in  that  situation,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  assigning  to  the 
Battle  of  Niagai-a  its  true  character,  as  a  signal 
and  impressive  victory,  on  our  pait. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  when  the  British 
appeared  in  force,  on  the  heights  opposite  Black- 
rock.  On  the  second,  at  evening,  my  own  little 
battery,  though  not  quite  finished,  was  platform- 
ed,  and  the  guns  mounted.  I  made  my  bed  on 
the  platform,  that  night ;  and,  for  many  weeks 
afterwards,  took  no  rest,  except  on  the  trailed 
handspikes  of  one  of  the  guns,  with  an  old  tent 
spread  upon  them,  and  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
cloak.*     By  great  exertions,  the  battery  on   the 

*  In  a  letter  dated  "  Fobt  Ebie,  Sept.  12, 1814,"  the  Lec- 
turer thus  speaks  of  the  DouglasB  Battery  ; 

"  I  cannot  avoid  giving  you  some  account  of  it.  It  was 
"  originally  a  sort  of  arched  vault  or  magazine,  raised 
"  above  ground,  and  opening  towards  the  water.  In  the 
"  conrse  of  one  night.  I  dug  away  one  side  into  a  loose 
"  sort  of  platform,  aud  placed  my  gun  there,  having 
"  squared  the  top  a  little,  so  as  to  give  it  Lhe  appearance  of 
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left  was  aclvauce^l  so  as  to  receive  a  part  of  its 
armameut.  on  the  thud.  It  was  occupied  I)}' 
Towson's  Artillery  ;  aud  Avas  called,  afterwards, 
by  his  uame.  Oq  the  morniDg  of  the  same  day, 
the  British,  for  the  first  time,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  edge  of  the  bnshes,  on  the  right, 
within  sight  of  the  fort  ;  apparently  a  recon- 
uoitering  party,  covered  by  a  body  of  Indians 
and  light  troops.  I  pointed  a  couple  of  guns 
upon  them,  and  fired  the  first  myself  ;  which 
was  the  first  gnn  of  a  cannonade,  which  lasted, 
with  very  little  intermission,  from  that  time  to 
the  seventeenth  of  September,  following.  The 
British  party  was,  of  course,  scattered,  immedi- 
ately, and  retreated,  with  precipitation,  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  the  Indians  making  tlie 
welkin  ring  again,  with  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
war-whoop. 

The  British  had  not  yet  any  regular  battery  to 
open  upon  us  ;  but  they  posted  two  or  three 
tweuty-four-poundcrs  among  some  sycamore 
bushes,  on  a  salient  point  of  the  lake-shore,  be- 
low, so  as  to  rake  part  of  our  camp  and  fire 
into  two  man-of-war  sch'^oners,  which  were  moor- 
ed opposite.  The  firing  was  returned,  from  my 
battery,  and  also  from  one  of  the  schooners  ; 
aud,  between  us,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  of  the  schooner,  one  of 
the  enemy's  guns  was  dismounted,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  f 

"  a  parapet.  After  one  day's  brisk  cannonade,  I  found 
"  that  1  had  blown  away  the  earth  that  remained  on  the 

top,  and  set  fire  to  the  timbers  that  constituted  the  arch. 
"  I  immediately  set  the  Bombardiers  to  work ;  cut  away 
"  the  logs,  entii-ely;  filled  up  the  cavities  of  the  vault;  and 
"  formed  it  into  a  very  decent  breastwork.  I  planked  the 
"  platform ,  also,  at  the  same  time.  A  few  days  afterwards? 
"  I  connected  it,  on  the  left,  to  the  breastwork  which  had 
"  been  raised,  on  that  side,  by  the  Ninth  Kegiment. 

"  In  this  state  it  remained,  for  some  time,  until  about  a 
"  week  since  (early  in  September)  when  I  began  to  devise 
"  some  plan  to  keep  the  Bombardiers  comfortable,  as  the 
"nights  grew  cold;  for,  hitherto,  we  had  all  slept  togeth- 
"  er,  around  the  gun.  On  the  right  of  the  platform,  the 
••  ground  had  a  considerable  descent  ;  and  here  I  set  all 
"  hands  to  work,  as  near  the  gun  as  possible.  In  a  few 
"  days,  they  had  made  a  sort  of  cellar,  ten  feet  broad  and 
"  twenty  feet  long,  neatly  and  firmly  walled  up  with  sods. 
•'  Adjoining  this,  they  dug  another  similar  one,  walled  in 
"  the  same  way.  I  caused  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a 
"layer  of  logs;  the  cracks  to  be  filled  up  with  good 
"mortar;  and  a  second  layer  of  logs  to  be  placed  over 
"  thiB.  The  men  live  in  the  large  part  and  I  in  the  small- 
"  er.  I  can  enjoy  the  occasional  privilege  of  a  candle,  in 
"  the  evening ;  while  those  who  live  in  tents  are  obliged  to 
"  put  out  their  lights,  soon  after  dark.  We  are  perfectly 
"  secure  from  any  kind  of  annoyance  the  enemy  can  send 
"  against  us ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  considered  about 
»'  the  most  comfortable  quarters  in  camp." 

t  "  Aug,  Uh,  1814.  In  the  evening,  an  ofiBcer  of  the 
"  Navy  came  with  some  Field-ofiicers  of  the  Aimy,  to  see 


On  th(i  fourth  of  the  inonch,  General  Gaines 
arrived  in  cimp,  and  took  the  command;  Gen- 
eral Bipley  remaining  as  second.  The  firing, 
during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  August, 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  was  inconsiderable  ; 
and  we  learned  that  he  had  thrown  himself  for- 
ward, under  cover  of  the  woods,  and  was, there 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  his  batteries. 
We  fired  upon  them,  occasionally,  to  annoy  aud 
retard  them,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  ;  but,  of  course,  it  availed 
little.  The  first  battery  was  completed  and  un- 
masked ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  a 
little  after  sunrise,  it  opened  upon  us,  with  a 
volley  from  five  pieces,  at  the  distance  of  about 
nine  hiiudred  yards  from  our  works. 

We  had  heard  them  cutting,  during  the  night, 
lor  the  purpose  of  unmasking  this  batteiy  ;  and 
knew,  very  well,  what  we  had  to  expect,  in  the 
morning.  A  little  after  day -light,  therefore, 
the  troops  were  paraded,  with  colors,  as  for  a 
grand  field-day ;  the  national  standard  was 
displayed  at  every  flag-staff  ;  as  soon  as  the 
first  volley  from  the  enemy  was  received,  the 
Regimental  Bands  of  the  entire  army  com- 
menced playing  the  most  animating  national 
airs  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  salvo  of  artillery 
was  fired  from  every  piece  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  hostile  position. 

From  this  time,  the  cannonade  became  severe 
and  unremitting,  on  both  sides ;  and,  as  the 
shot  of  the  enemy  passed  lengthwise,  through, 
our  camp,  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  the 
tents  in  small  groups,  along  the  line  of  the  en- 
trenchment, and  to  erect  massive  embankments^ 
(called  traverses)  transversely,  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  most  secluded  places  were  selected 
for  tbe  horses  and  spare  carriages  of  the  Park, 
for  the  tents  of  the  Hospital  department,  anct 
for  the  parade  and  inspection  of  the  guards. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
scarcely  a  cla.y  passed  without  considerable  loss  ; 
and  the  annoyances  were  incessant.  Shots  fired 
with  very  small  charges  and  great  elevations — 
the  ricochet  firing  of  Vauban — were  made  to  fall 
into  the  areas  between  the  traverses,  and,  some- 
times, to  knock  over  a  whole  range  of  tents,  at 
a  single  stroke.  Others,  glancing  against  acci- 
dental obstacles,  were  thi'own  off  into  oblique 
and  transverse  directions,  producing  the  same 
effect.  No  spot  was  entirely  safe.  A  Sergeant, 
under  the  apparent  protection  of  one  of  the 
traverses,  was  getting  himself  shaved  to  go  on 
guard  ;  a  chance  shot,  glancing  obliquely,  took 
off  his  head  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  at 

"  me,  telling  me  I  had  made  some  of  the  finest  shots  he 
"  ever  saw.  This,  you  may  suppose,  would  make  an  am- 
"  bitious  young  soldier  feel  very  vain."— Xeiier  from  the 
Author. 
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the   same  moment.     These   chauce  shots,  how- 
ever, though   of  frequent   occurrence,  were  not 
often  thus  destructive  of  life,  as  they  occurred 
mostly  in  the  daytime,  when  the  men  were  en- 
gaged on  the   works.     There,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  protect  the  laborers,  by  keeping  a  man 
on  the  watch.     But,  even  with  all  these  precau- 
tions, the  shots  often  eluded  our  safeguards,  and 
fell   among   the  working- parties,  with    terrible 
effect.     In  spite  of  it  all,  however,  the   works 
were    earned   on   with  vigor    and   steadiness ; 
and,  by  the  tenth,  the  battery  on  Snake-hill — 
Towson's-battery — was  completed  and  occupied, 
in  full  force.     The  line  of  breastworks,  between 
Snake-hill   and  Fort  Erie,  including  two  other 
batteries,  was  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness ; 
and  the  intrenchments   of  the  extreme   right, 
between  the  fort  and  my  battery,  though,  from 
accidental  causes,  less  advanced,  were  yet  capable 
of  making  a   very  considerable  resistance.     In 
addition  to   the  intrenchments  here  spoken  of, 
the  extreme  left,  from  Towson's-battery  to  the 
water,  was  closed  with  a  very  well  constructed 
abattis;*  and  a  similar  construction  was  added, 
on  some  of  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  in- 
trenchment,  at  other  points. 

The  enemy,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  still  receiv- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  further  reinforcements. 
On  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  August,  simultane- 
ously with  the  opening  of  their  first  battery,  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  two  fresh  Regi- 
ments had  joined  them,  making  their  aggregate 
strength  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  expectation  was,  of  couise,  excited, 
that  we  should  have  a  desperate  attack,  from 
them,  without  much  further  delay.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  attack,  the  men  were  distributed, 
for  night-service,  in  three  watches  ;  one  to  be  on 
duty,  under  ar)ns ;  and  the  other  two  to  lie 
down  in  their  accoutrements,  with  arms  at  hand, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  action,  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  the  batteries,  the  guns  were  careful- 
ly charged  afresh,  every  evening,  with  round- 
shot,  grape,  or  canister,  either,  or  all  together, 
as  the  case  might  require  ;  dark  lanterns  burn- 
ing ;  with  linstocks  and  other  instruments  in 
their  places,  ready  for  instant  use.  In  my  own 
battery,  in  addition  to  other  missiles,  bags  of 
musket-balls  had  been  quilted  up,  in  the  frag- 

*  The  Abattis  is  a  defence  constructed  chiefly  of  rows  of 
saplings  and  the  tops  and  large  boughs  of  trees.  The 
ends  of  the  branches  are  first  lopped  off,  so  as  to  leave 
stiff  points.  The  trees  are  then  piled  with  their  tops 
turned  from  the  fortification  ;  and  are  secured  by  laying 
heavy  timbers  along  the  rows  of  trunks.  The  assailant, 
therefore,  is  both  exposed  to  his  enemy's  fire  and  obliged 
to  penetrate  in  the  face  of  these  innumerable  bristling 
points,  -which  arc  often  made  more  impracticable  by  en- 
twining with  them  thorns,  cat-briars,  and  the  like.  -D.B.  A. 


ments  of  an  old  tent,  adapted  to  the  calibre  of 
the  different  pieces,  and  made  ready  for  use. 

A  week  at  length  transpired,  in  this  state  of 
expectation  and  uncertainty — the  Britisli  fre- 
quently exchanging  their  guns  and  their  men  on 
duty,  so  as  to  keep  up,  without  intermission  or 
relaxation,  the  vigor  of  their  cannonade.  On 
the  fourteenth,  one  of  their  sliells  entered  a 
small  ammunitioii-chest,  in  one  of  the  outworks 
of  Fort  Erie,  and  blew  it  up.  Neither  the 
chest  nor  its  contents  were  of  much  consequence 
to  us,  though  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
enemy,  watchful  for  every  advantage,  however 
small,  would  so  regard  it  ;  and,  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  explosion  reached  him, 
it  was  greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers,  by  his 
whole  line  ;  to  which  ours,  not  to  be  outdone,  in 
anything,  immediately  responded  in  three  equal- 
ly hearty.  One  of  their  shots,  also,  a  few  min- 
utes after,  cut  away  the  halyards  of  one  of  our 
flag-staffs  and  lowered  the  flag.  It  was  almost 
instantly  restored  ;  but  the  omen  was  thought 
too  good  a  one  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  three 
cheers  were  again  given  and  responded  to,  in 
like  manner  as  before.  These  incidents,  and  a 
few  others  likely  to  be  construed  as  advantages 
gained,  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  gave  us  a 
strong  assurance  that  an  attack  would  be  at- 
tempted, in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 

Immediately  after  nightfall,  the  lines  were  all 
visited  by  the  commanding  General,  in  person, 
and  a  special  admonition  addressed  to  the  officers, 
of  every  grade,  to  be  watchful  and  vigilant,  in 
the  certain  expectation  of  an  assault.  The  Chief 
Engineer  and  various  Staff-officers,  also,  made 
the  rounds,  at  later  hours,  and  gave  such  direc- 
tions and  counsel  to  the  different  Commanders, 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  "  Be  prompt 
"and  energetic  "  was  the  caution  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  myself,  "for  you  maybe  assured 
"that,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  this  will  be 
"one  of  their  points  of  attack,"  Thus  cau- 
tioned, we  were  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  usual  proportion  of  men  and  a 
larger  than  usual  proportion  of  officers  were  on 
post,  during  the  night ;  and  the  residue,  though 
sleeping,  were  fully  equipped  and  ready  for 
action. 

The  early  part  of  the  night,  after  nine  o'clock, 
passed  with  unusual  calmness  ;  and  this — doubt- 
less intended  to  lull  us  into  security — was  deem- 
ed a  further  indication  of  the  hostile  purpose  of 
the  enemy.  Midnight  at  length  came  ;  and  the 
hour  after  was  still  undisturbed  and  calm  ;  till, 
towards  two  o'clock,  it  began  to  be  doubtful 
whether  our  apprehension  had  not  been  excited 
upon  insufficient  grounds.  I  was  reclining  on 
my  camp-bed,  at  this  liour,  and,  being  somewhat 
wearied  with  long  watching  and  strong  emotion, 
I  gradually   resigned  myself  to  pleep.      I   was- 
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imcouscious  of  the  interval  that  elapsed :  it 
seemed,  iu  sleeping,  much  longer  than  it  could 
have  been,  iu  fact.  But,  at  length — whether  it 
■were  a  reality  or  only  the  confused  imagination 
of  a  broken  dream,  I  could  not,  at  first,  tell — 
the  report  of  a  musket  seemed  to  fall  upon  my 
ear,  followed  by  a  huiried  volley  of  eight  or  ten 
similar  reports,  immediately  after.  Whether  it 
were  fancy  or  fact,  however,  was  of  little  ac- 
count ;  my  physical  energies  were  roused  iuto 
action,  even  before  my  will  was  awake  ;  and,  by 
the  time  i  was  fairly  conscious,  I  was  already  on 
my  feet  and  at  my  post.  Another  volley  was 
now  distinctly  heard,  on  the  far  left.  It  was  no 
dream  :  the  hour  of  attack  had  come  :  and  tlie 
cry  "To  arms  1"  "To  arms!"  hastily  given 
along  the  line  of  tents,  awakened  the  reserve, 
and  brought  them  into  line,  in  almost  as  little 
time  as  I  have  employed  iu  narrating. 

I  think  an  entire  minute  could  not  have 
elapsed,  after  the  first  alarm,  before  the  close 
double  ranks  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  were  form- 
ed, upon  my  left,  with  bayonets  fixed,  ready  for 
the  battle.  My  own  trusty  corps,  familiarized, 
by  daily  use  and  constant  vigilance,  were  iu  their 
places ;  the  primers  had  already  done  their 
work,  and  were  holding  their  hands  over  the 
priming,  to  protect  it  from  dampness ;  while  the 
firemen,  opening  their  dark  lanterns,  were  in  the 
act  of  lighting  their  slow  matches. 

***** 

The  filing  which  had  given  the  alarm,  was 
that  of  the  picket-guard,  on  the  extreme  left, 
indicating  the  approach  of  the  British  right 
column,  on  that  point.  The  picket-guard,  in 
this  instance,  behaved  well,  loading  and  firing 
several  times  with  considerable  effect,  as  it  retir- 
ed ;  so  that,  by  the  time  it  made  good  its  retreat, 
our  troops  were  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  enemy. 

The  line,  from  Towson's-battei7  to  the  water, 
was  ^  occupied,  at  this  time,  by  the  Twenty-first 
Regiment,  commanded  by  my  gallant  friend. 
Colonel  Wood,  privileged  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
be  always  first  in  action.  About  two  minutes 
after,  we — on  the  right — were  in  our  places,  the 
Twenty-first  was  already  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  its  position,  marked  by  an  illumina- 
tion of  exquisite  Ijiilliancy,  shining  far  up  in  the 
dark,  cloudy  atmosphere  which  hung  over  us ; 
while  the  battery,  on  its  right,  elevated  some 
twenty  feet  alcove  the  level,  was  lighted  up  with 
a  blaze  of  artillery- fires,  which  gained  for  it, 
aftei-  that  night,  the  appellation  of  "  Towson's 
''light-house.^'  To  the  ear,  the  reports  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  were  blended  together,  in  one 
continuous  roar,  somewhat  like  the  close  double 
drag  of  a  drum,  on  a  grand  scale. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  raging,  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  a  volley  of  small-arms,  followed  by  a 


rapid  running  fire  and  occasional  discharges  of 
artillery,  were  heard  on  that  part  of  the  in- 
trenchment  just  South  of,  and  joining,  the  fort, 
indicating  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  also,  on 
that  quarter. 

All  yet  remained  quiet  iu  front  of  us,  till  the 
suspense  began  to  be  painful,  and  the  inquiry 
was  impatiently  made,  ' '  Why  don't  the  lazy 
"  rascals  make  haste  !"  That  they  would  fail  to 
come,  no  one,  for  a  moment,  entertained  the 
thought.  We  had  seen  the  signal  rockets 
thrown  up,  from  their  right  column,  at  the  eve 
of  its  approach,  and  answered  from  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  in  our  front ;  and  we  knew,  as  well 
as  they  did,  what  was  the  meaning  of  it.  The 
assurance,  given  by  Colonel  McRea  to  myself, 
that  "  Whatsoever  else  they  do,  this  will  be  one 
"  of  their  points  of  attack,"  was,  in  my  mind, 
almost  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  it 
was  soon  to  be  realized.  Yet  the  intensity  of 
the  fire  had  begun  to  abate,  on  the  left,  and  still 
nothing  was  heard  or  seen,  in  front  of  us. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  were  gazing  intently  through 
the  darkness,  towards  the  well  known  position 
of  the  picket-guard,  some  four  hundred  yards 
in  advance.  Ears  were  laid  to  the  ground,  to 
catch  the  first  impression  of  a  footfall ;  but  the 
darkness  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  were,  as 
yet,  in  our  front,  unbroken.  At  last  a  sound 
came — apparently,  three  or  four  men,  running  or 
walking,  quickly,  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 
"Who  comes  there?"  was  shouted  from  several 
voices  at  once.  A  slight  pause  ensued  ;  and 
then  "the  picket-guard,"  was  the  rather  timid 
]'eply.  I  cannot  repeat  the  terrible  volley  of  im- 
precations to  which  this  announcement  gave 
rise:  "Go  back  to  your  post,  you  infamous 
' '  cowardly  poltroons  1  Go  back  !  this  instant, 
"  or  we'll  fire  upon  you."  It  was,  probably, 
only  a  few  stragglers  from  the  picket-guard,  or, 
at  least,  not  the  whole  of  them  ;  for,  within  a 
minute  after  and  long  before  these  men  could 
have  reached  their  position,  if  they  went  back, 
a  flash  was  seen,  in  the  proper  position  of  the 
guard  ;  and  the  simultaneous  report  of  five  or 
six  muskets  gave  us  the  signal  for  which  we  had 
been  looking  so  anxiously. 

And  now  were  all  eyes  and  ears  doubly  in- 
tent ;  for  we  soon  began  to  hear  the  measured 
tread  of  the  dense  columns,  approaching ;  the 
suppressed  voices  of  the  officers  giving  words  of 
command  and  caution — "  Close  up " — "Steady ! 
"  men— "  Steady  1  men  "— "  Steel "— "  Captain 
"  Steel's  Company  " — and  other  like  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  shall  explain,  presently.  A 
brief  pause  being  still  permitted,  for  the  retreat 
of  the  picket-guard,  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
the  night  were  darJcness  and  silence  no  longer. 

At  a  given  instant,  as  if  by  a  concerted  signal., 
the  fii'es  broke  forth  ;  and  were  immediately  in 
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full  play,  along  the  whole  line  of  batteries  and 
intrench inents,  from  the  water  to  the  fort,  in- 
clusive. 

****** 

It  was  now  near  three  o'clock.  The  firing 
had  greatly  abated,  on  the  further  left ;  and  it 
was  soon  understood  that  the  enemy's  column 
had  been  repulsed,  at  all  points,  on  that  quarter. 
Their  attack  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
abattis,  between  Towson's-battery  and  the  water, 
defended,  as  I  have  remarked,  by  the  Twenty- 
first  Regiment  and  the  artillery  of  Towson's- 
battery  ;  and,  though  conducted  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and  long  persevered  in,  it  was  steadily 
and  constantly  repulsed.  The  enemy  had  been 
rallied,  several  times,  and  brought  back  to  the 
assault,  after  being  repulsed  ;  but  always  with 
the  same  result.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
they  tried  to  deceive  our  people  into  a  belief 
that  they  were  firing  upon  their  own  men.  A 
part  of  the  column  even  waded  out  into  the 
lake,  to  get  around  the  left  flank  of  the  abattis ; 
but  the  Twenty- first  was  ready  for  them,  and  re- 
ceived them,  as  prisoners,  as  fast  as  they  reached 
the  shore — finally,  an  offensive  movement,  on 
our  part,  threatening  the  flank  of  the  attacking 
party,  completed  their  repulse  ;  and,  after  a 
running  fight,  of  short  duration,  the  ground  in 
front  of  tlie  Twenty-first  was  restored  to  our 
possession,  and  the  picket-guard  reposted. 

The  firing,  on  the  immediate  left  of  the  fort, 
had  also  begun  to  subside  at  the  period  of  the 
action  to  which  we  have  now  arrived.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  mere  feint — an  expedient,  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  to  deceive  us  as  to  his  real  point 
of  attack.  The  interest  of  the  whole  battle  was 
noio,  therefore,  transferred  to  Fort  Erie,  proper, 
and  the  extreme  right.  These  points  had  been 
approached  by  the  enemy,  in  two  columns — one, 
moving  on  the  level  of  the  esplanade  of  the 
fort,  for  the  attack  of  that  work  ;  and  the 
other,  along  the  lake-shore,  on  the  level  of  my 
battery.  The  first  was  received  by  the  artillery- 
fires  of  the  fort  and  detachments  of  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Rifle  Regiments,  stationed  in  and 
about  it — too  small  an  amount  of  musketry, 
doubtless,  for  the  occasion,  as  we  shall  presently 
notice — the  second,  by  the  guns  of  my  battery, 
with  the  musketry  of  a  detachment  of  New 
York  Volunteers,  on  the  right,  and  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  on  the  left. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  us  seeing 
the  precise  effect  of  our  fires ;  but  the  ground 
was  familiar  to  us,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
giving  the  proper  elevation  and  direction  to  the 
guns.  The  cannon  were  loaded,  habituall}'^,  for 
short  quaiieis.  They  were  lilled  with  round- 
shot,  giape,  canister,  and  bags  of  musket-balls, 
at  discretion,  till  I  could  touch  the  last  wad, 
with  my  hand,  in  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 


The  firing,  on  our  part,  had  continued  in  this 
way,  for  some  time;  when  a  mysterious  and 
confused  sound  of  tumult,  in  the  salient  bastion 
of  the  fort,  just  above  us,  was  followed  by  the 
cessation  of  the  artillery-fires,  at  that  point  ; 
and  presently  a  command  was  addressed  to  us,  on 
the  level  below,  by  some  one  on  the  platform, 
calling,  in  a  loud  voice  and  tone  of  authority, 
"Cease  firing!  You're  firing  upon  your  own 
'*  men."  The  foreignness  of  the  accent,  however, 
betrayed  the  person  and  purpose  of  the  speaker. 
The  firing  did,  indeed,  slacken,  for  a  moment, 
and  the  column,  in  front,  as  we  afterwards  learn- 
ed, was  about  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  but  the 
reaction  was  short.  Another  voice  was  present- 
ly heard  above  the  tumult,  commanding,  in  a 
different  strain,  and  with  no  foreign  accent — 
"  Go  to  H — .  Fire  away  there,  why  don't  you  ?" 
and  so  we  did,  with  more  animation  than  ever. 
Some  of  the  guns  of  the  bastion  being  charged 
with  grape-shot,  were  then  tuined  and  fired 
upon  us,  and  a  rambling  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  up,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  same  point ;  all 
indicating  that  the  bastion  had  most  surely  been 
carried,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
An  old  stone  building,  however,  overlooked 
the  bastion,  and  separated  it  from  the  inner  for- 
tifications, by  a  narrow  passage,  which  the 
enemy  could  not  penetrate.  A  detachment  of 
the  Nineteenth  Infantry  had  been  stationed  in 
this  building  ;  and  we  now  saw,  by  the  increas- 
ed animation  of  the  fires,  from  the  windows 
and  loop-holes  of  the  second  story,  that  it  hud 
been  reinforced,  for  the  purpose  of  reacting 
against  the  enemy,  in  the  bastion. 

A  firing  was  heard,  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
remoter  part  of  the  interior  of  the  fort ;  play- 
ing, with  great  animation,  for  awhile,  and  then 
ceasing  ;  and  so,  with  varied  intensity,  for  some 
time.  It  was  evident  that  a  strife  of  no  com- 
mon sort  was  going  on,  in  that  quarter,  but 
with  what  effect,  our  engagements  in  fiont  did 
not  permit  us  to  enquire. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  in  this  kind  of  war- 
fare :  vollies  of  musketry,  with  an  occasional 
clang  of  other  weapons,  within  the  fort ;  while 
the  line  with  which  I  was  parti cularlj'^  connected 
was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  column,  in 
front.  The  aim  of  this  last  was  to  pass  our 
breast-works,  with  scaling-ladders,  or  to  pene- 
trate the  open  spaces;  and,  though  he  h.id  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  these  points,  we  had  rea- 
son to  know  that  he  had,  several  times,  renewed 
the  attempt,  and  was  only,  in  fact,  finally  re- 
pulsed, as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  The  rem- 
nants of  this  column  then  joined  the  Biili.sh. 
reserve,  near  the  woods  ;  and  the  guns  of  the 
'*  Douglass  Battery  "  were  turned  so  as  to  Juke 
across  the  salient  point  of  the  contested  bastion, 
to   intercept  conimunicatit)us  or  auccurs.      The 
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bastion  itself  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
not  only  unable  to  penetrate  further,  but  that 
they  had  been  terribly  cut  up  by  the  fires  from 
the  block-house  and  other  adjacent  parts  of  the 
fort  and  outworks. 

Several  charges  had  been  made  upon  them  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  and 
the  height  of  the  platform,  they  had,  as  yet, 
been  unsuccessful.  Another  party,  however,  it 
was  said,  of  picked  men,  was  now  just  organiz- 
ed, with  the  hope  of  a  better  result.  To  this  en- 
terprise, then — the  only  thing  now  remaining  to 
complete  the  repulse  of  the  enemy — the  atten- 
tion of  every  beholder  was  most  anxiously  bent. 
The  firing  within  the  fort  had  already  begun  to 
slacken,  as  if  to  give  place  to  the  charging-par- 
ty  :  the  next  moment  was  to  give  us  the  clang  of 
weapons,  in  deadly  strife.  But,  suddenly,  every 
sound  was  hushed  by  the  sense  of  an  unnatural 
tremoi',  beneath  our  feet,  like  the  first  heave  of 
an  earthquake  ;  and,  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
the  centre  of  the  bastion  burst  up,  with  a  terrific 
explosion ;  and  a  jet  of  flame,  mingled  with 
fragments  of  timber,  earth,  stone,  and  bodies  of 
men,  rose,  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred 
feet,  in  the  ah',  and  fell,  in  a  shower  of  ruins,  to 
a  great  distance,  all  around.  One  of  my  men 
was  killed  by  the  falling  timber. 

The  battle  is  over;  the  day  had  now  fully 
broke  ;  but,  oh  God  !  what  a  scene  !  At  every 
point  where  the  battle  had  raged,  were  strewed 
the  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  recent  terrible 
coutiict.  There  is  the  ruined  bastion,  the  scene 
of  such  desperate  strife,  smoking  with  the  recent 
explosion,  and,  all  around  it,  the  ground  cover- 
ed with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded — 
the  former  in  every  stage  and  state  of  mutilation. 
Near  the  bastion,  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  noble 
lookiug  man,  Colonel  Drummond,  the  leader  of 
the  British  charge,  at  that  point :  his  counten- 
auce  was  stem,  fixed,  and  commanding,  in  death. 
In  front  of  our  fires,  between  the  bastion  and 
the  water,  the  ground  was  literally  />zZc(^  with 
dead.  Within  forty  yards  of  my  battery,  a 
sword  was  found  and  handed  me,  still  attached 
to  the  belt,  which  was  stained  with  blood,  and 
evidently  had  l>een  cut  away  from  the  body  of 
the  owner,  who  could  not  be  found  and  prob- 
ably had  been  carried  off  the  field.  Of  his 
rank,  therefore,  we  could  but  conjecture ; 
though  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape  and  work- 
manship has  siiice  led  me  to  suppose  that  it 
might  have  belonged  to  the  leader  of  the  One 
hundred  and  third  Regiment,  Colonel  Scott, 
who  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  left 
column.  * 

*  The  sword  is  still  in  the  posscsBion  of  the  lectui'er's 
family.    The  hilt  is  a  plain  but  eervicable  one;  the  blade 


It  became  my  duty,  as  an  Engineer,  to  over- 
haul and  repair  the  ruins ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
action  was  decrded,  I  was  called  upon  to  re-lay 
the  platform  of  the  ruined  bastion.  The  whole 
bastion  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  were 
heaped  with  dead  and  desperately  wounded  ; 
while  bodies  and  fragments  of  bodies  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  in  every  direction.  More 
than  a  hundred  bodies  were  removed  from  the 
ruin,  before  I  could  proceed  with  the  work; 
and,  soon  after,  to  heighten  the  misery  of  the 
scene,  it  began  to  rain,  violently. 

Several  hom-s  were  employed  in  carefully  dis- 
engaging the  wounded  and  burnt  from  the 
ruins  :  those  who  were  yet  alive  were  sent  to 
the  care  of  the  Army  Surgeons  ;  while  the  dead 
bodies  were  passed  over  the  embankment. 
While  the  repairs  were  in  progress,  the  parties 
detailed  for  the  purpose  excavated  large  graves, 
a  little  distance  without  the  fortification,  and 
gathered  the  dead,  who  were  buried,  forty  and 
fifty  together,  side  by  side,  with  tJie  honors  ot 
War.  How  little  do  those  who  quietly  read 
the  papers  know  of  the  real  calamities  of  War  ! 
It  is  not  difl&cult  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
explosion,  in  the  bastion.  The  magazine  [aQnmu- 
nition- chest?]  was  under  the  platform,  and  quite 
open.  In  the  haste  and  ardor  with  which  the 
guns  were  served,  during  the  action,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  melee,  some  cartridges  were 
doubtless  broken  and  the  powder  strewed  around, 
forming  a  train,  or  succession  of  trains,  connect- 
ing with  the  magazine,  which  a  burning  wad  or 
the  discharge  of  a  musket  might  easily  ignite. 
As  to  its  effect  in  deciding  the  contest,  it  was 
very  small,  if  anything.  The  British  General 
found  it  very  convenient  to  assign  the  explosion 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  failme  of  the  enter- 
prise; but  he  had  been  completely  repulsed, 
with  dreadful  carnage,  at  all  points,  before  the 
explosion.  The  British  troops,  in  the  bastion, 
were  unable  to  advance;  one  step.  Their  Com- 
mander was  killed.  Their  numbers  were  mo- 
mentarily thinned,  by  our  fires  ;  and  so  com- 
pletely were  tliey  cut  up  and  disabled,  that,  of 
those  removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  bastion,  but 
a  very  few  were  free  from  severe  gunshot  wounds. 
Indeed,  had  the  explosion  been  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  whole  of  their  reserve  would  probabl}' 
have  been  intercepted  and  cut  off,  by  a  strong 
detachment,  which  was  in  motion,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  by  this  engagement,  iu 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  eleven  to  twelve  hundred.     Nine 


is  very  much  curved,  and  handsomely  worked  with  the 
arms  and  shields  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A 
scroll  work,  near  the  hilt,  is  inscribed  i,with  "  The  103.ki) 
"  Keqiment. 
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hundred  and  five  is  the  loss,  according  to  their 
own  official  returns,  wliich  do  not  name  the  De 
Wattevilles,  who  are  known  to  have  lost  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  at  least.  The 
loss,  on  our  side,  was,  certainly,  not  over  fifty,  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  following  is  the  ' '  Secret  General  Order  of 
"Lieutenant-general  Drummond,"  issued  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  : 

'*  Secret  General  Order  of  Lt  Genl  Drum- 

"  MOND. 

' '  Head  Quarters,  Camp  before  Fort  Erie. 

"Aug  14,  1814. 
* '  Order  of  Attack. 
'  Right  Column.     Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer^ 
"  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's  po- 
"sition.      Eifihth,    or    King's    Regi- 
"ment;    Detachment    of     DeWatte- 
"ville's;    Light    Companies    of    the 
"  Eighty  -  ninth   and  One  hundredth 
"Regiments;*  Detachments  of  Royal 
"Artillery,    with    Rockets;    Captain 
"Eustace's     Picquet     of      Cavalry; 
"Captain  Powell,  Deputy  Assistant- 
"  quartermaster- general. 
"  Center  Column.      Lieutenant- colonel  Drum- 
"  mond.      Flank  Companies   of    the 
"Forty- first  and   One  hundred    and 
"fourth     Regiments;       Detachment 
"of    fifty   Royal   Marmes;    ditto   of 
"ninety     Seamen;     ditto   of     Royal 
"Artillery.    Captain  Barney,  Eighty- 
"  ninth    Regiment,!  will  guide  this 
"  column,  which  is  to  attack  the  Fort. 
"  Left  Column.     Colonel  Scott.    One  hundred 
' '  and  third  Regiment^  ;  Captain  El- 
"  liott,  Deputy-  quarter-master -general, 
"  will  conduct  this  column,  which  will 
"  attack  the  right  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
"  tion,  towards  the  lake,  and  endeav- 
"  our  to  penetrate  by  the  openings,  us- 
"  ing  the  short  ladders,  at  the  same 
"  time,  to  pass  the  intrenchment,  which 
"is  reported  to  be  defended  only  by 
"the   enemy's  Ninth  Regiment,   two 
"  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
"  The  Infantry  Picquets,  on  Buck's  Road,  will 
"be  pushed  on,  with  the  Indians,  and    attack 
*  ••  the  enemy's  picquets,  on  that  road.    Lieutenant 
"  W.  Nicholl,  Qaarter-master-geueral  of  Militia, 
"  will  conduct  this  column. 

"The  rest  of  the  troops,  viz.,  the  First 
"Battalion  Royals;  the  remainder  of  the  De 
"  Watte ville's  ;  the  Gleugary  Light  Infantry  ; 
' '  and  Incorporated  Militia,  will  remain  in  re- 

*  About  eleven  hundred  men. 

t  Say  about  seven  hunched  men. 

t  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 


'serve,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tucker,  and 
■'are  to  be  posted  on  the  ground  at  present  oc- 
'  cupied  by  our  picquets  and  covering  parties. 

"The  Squadron  of  Nineteenth  Light  Dra- 
•'  goons  will  be  stationed  in  the  ravine,  in  rear 
"of  the  battery  nearest  the  advance,  ready  to 
' '  receive  charge  of  prisoners  and  conduct  them 
"  to  the  rear. 

"The  Lieutenant-general  will  station  himself 
"at  or  near  the  battery;  where  Reports  are  to 
"  be  made  to  him. 

"Lieutenant-colonel  Fischer,  commanding 
"the right  column,  will  follow  the  instructions 
' '  which  he  has  received  ;  co])ies  of  which  are 
"  communicated  to  Colonel  Scoctand  Lieutenant- 
"  colonel  Drummond,  for  their  guidance. 

"The  Lieutenant-general  most  strongly  re- 
"  commends  a  free  use  of  the  bayonet.  The 
"  enemy's  force  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
' '  men,  fit  for  duty  ;  and  these  are  represented 
"as  much  dispirited. 

"The  grounds  on  which  the  columns  of  at- 
' '  tack  are  to  be  formed,  will  be  pointed  out, 
"  and  the  orders  for  their  advance  given,  by  the 
"  Lieutenant-general  commanding. 

"  Parole,  Steele.      Countersign^  Twenty. 

"J.  Harvey.  D.  A.  General." 
The  British  General  speaks  disparagingly  of 
our  little  force,  and  evidently  contemplated  an 
easy  victory,  at  the  point  oi  the  bayonet ;  but 
his  tone  was  wonderfully  changed,  when  he  after- 
wards comes  to  sum  up  the  materials  for  his 
Official  Despatch.  The  fifteen  hundred  dispirit- 
ed soldiers,  not  more  than  half  of  them  having 
been  really  engaged,  had  repelled,  with  im- 
mense losa,  all  the  columns  of  attack ;  and, 
though  they  were  doubtless  indehtsd,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  their  entrenchments,  for  this  result, 
these  very  entrenchments  were  the  creation  of  the 
army  who  defended  them  ;  having  sprung  into 
existence,  within  the  last  fortnight,  in  the  face 
and  under  the  fires  of  the  same  enemy  by  whom 
they  were  now  attacked. 

In  the  same  ratio  in  which  this  result  was  mor- 
tifying to  them,  it  was  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  us.  The  troops,  who  had  really  been 
somewhat  dispirited,  were  immediately  restored 
to  cheerfulness  and  confidence  ;  nor  were  these 
feelings  again  subdued,  during  all  the  labors  and 
privations  of  the  subsequent  siege. 

The  sensation  produced  in  the  neighboiing 
Counties,  on  our  side  of  the  line,  was  no  less 
remarkable.  The  inhabitants  had  l^eeu  disheart- 
ened, as  well  as  ourselves,  by  the  defensive  atti- 
tude to  which  we  had  been  jeduced.  As  far  as 
our  cannon  were  heard,  even  upon  the  Ohio 
lake-shore,  the  most  excited  apprehensions  were 
felt  for  our  safety ;  and  the  reaction  among 
them,  after  the  result  of  this  battle  was  fully 
known,  was  equally  interesting,  in  itself,  as  it  was 
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fruitful  in  kind  offices  for  our  ]jersoDal  comfoit 
aud  relief.  In  a  very  short  time,  tliey  began 
to  venture  over,  in  boats,  from  Buffalo  ;  and, 
thus  familiarized,  an  intercourse  was  afterwards 
kept  up,  which  enabled  us  to  obtain  occasional 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  of  which  we  were 
greatly  in  need.* 

The  losses  of  the  enemy,  in  this  assault,  were  so 
severe,  that  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  few 
dajs  of  comparative  rest  from  the  fires  of  his 
artillery  ;  and  the  inteival  was  diligently  im- 
proved by  us,  after  repairing  the  bastion,  in  com- 
pleting the  residue  of  the  defences,  along  the 
line  of' our  intrenchment.  The  attack  had  made 
us  aware  of  our  weak  points ;  and  we  lost  no 
time  in  improving  our  experience.  All  unneces- 
sary openings  were  closed  ;  the  abattis  renewed  ; 
the  intrenchments  generally  strengthened,  at 
every  exposed  point ;  new  defences  were  pro- 
jected around  Fort  Erie  ;  and  ground  broken, 
with  a  view  to  complete  the  unfinished  batteries, 
in  rear. 

The  enemy,  during  this  time,  were  not  idle — 
although  they  did  not  fire  much  upon  us,  they 
were  evidently  engaged,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  in  extending  and  throwing  forward  their 
intrenchments,  to  the  right  of  their  first  battery  ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  they 
unmnsked  their  battery.  No.  2,  more  elevated, 
and  nearer,  by  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
than  the  fiist.  It  was  armed  with  four  heavy 
guns  and  an  eight-inch  howitzer.  Its  fires  were 
chiefly  directed  against  our  working- parties,  on 
the  new  bastions  of  Fort  Erie;  while  the  guns 
oi  the  first  battery  and  two  heavy  mortars, 
now  for  the  first  time  opened  upon  us,  were 
used  for  the  annoyance  of  the  camp,  generally. 
By  the  twenty-first,  the  cannonade  from  these 
two  batteries  was  in  full  play,  with  a  vivacity 
far  exceeding  anything  we  had  before  experi- 
enced, not  only  in  the  number  of  the  guns,  but 
in   the  activity  with  which  they  were  served. 

It  will,  perhaps,  meet  the  interest  of  this  oc- 
casion, at  least,  of  the  unmilitary  portion  of 
my  hearers,  to  state  a  little  more  particularly 
the  nature  of  these  annoyances  and  the  kinds 
of  missiles  which,  at  this  time  and  for  many 
we(ks  afterwards,  were  thrown  among  us,  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  hundred — sometimes 
four  or  five  hundred— per  diem. 

The  chief   firing  was,  of  course,  from  heayy 

•  Our  neual  meals  conBieted  of  salt  pork,  raw,  and  salt 
pork,  fried,  served  up  on  barrel-heads  and  staves,  vrtth 
biscuit  and  stale  bread.  The  "varieties"  of  our  camp 
bill  of  fare  were  salt  butter,  at  four  to  six  shillings  per 
pound ;  heavy  sour  bread,  at  three  shillings ;  perhaps  some 
onions  and  potatoes,  at  two  or  three  dollars  per  bushel; 
mengre  wine,  concocted  of  logwood  and  vinegar,  with  an 
infusion  of  gall  nuts;  and  cookery  as  we  could  catch  it. 


cannon,  of  the  calibres  of  twelve,  eighteen, 
and  twenty- four  pounders,  loaded  with  ordinary 
round-shot.  Nine  pieces  of  these  were  in  play, 
from  the  two  batteries  mentioned,  and  four 
added,  afterwards.  The  shot  were  fired  direct 
and  in  ricochet,  reaching  almost  evei7  part  of 
the  camp,  so  that  the  most  retired  and  secluded 
places  scarcely  afforded  protection  to  the  troops 
in  guard-mounting  and  other  parades. 

A  column,  or  a  guard  of  no  more  than  two  or 
three  files,  sometimes  a  single  'person,  on  horse- 
back, in  certain  parts  of  the  camp,  drew  one  or 
more  shots  from  the  British  batteries.  The 
smallest  gleam  of  light,  in  a  dark  night,  pro- 
duced the  same  efi"ect ;  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prohibit,  in  Orders,  all  lights,  after  dark. 
I  had  just  crept,  one  evening,  under  an  old 
tent  that  leaned  against  the  ruins  of  a  stone 
house,  in  rear  of  my  gun,  when  Colonel  Aspin- 
wall,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  came  softly  to 
me,  and  roused  me  with  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  brought  a  letter  for  me.  I 
had  a  dark  lanthern  burning  under  the  gun,  to 
which  I  hastened  ;  and,  having  opened  it  but  a 
straw's  width,  I  broke  the  seal  and  passed  my 
letter,  backwards  and  forwards,  before  the  dim 
light,  to  catch  the  signature  and  the  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  night,  however,  was  some- 
what misty,  and  the  single  gleam  of  light 
which  faintly  illuminated  a  small  portion  of 
the  damp  and  ruined  stone  wall,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  I  had  barely  stretched  myself  out 
again  to  rest,  when  an  eighteen-pound  shot 
came  rushing  past  the  gun  I  had  just  quitted^ 
and  tore  directly  through  the  wall  under  which 
I  was  lying.  In  a  very  short  time  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  camp  were  thus  complete- 
ly ploughed  up.  Many  of  the  tents  were 
pierced  with  shot-holes ;  and  some  of  them,  on 
the  right — my  own  among  the  number — were 
literally  shot  to  rags.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  other 
like  memorabilia,  more  or  less  wonderful.  It 
was  said  that  one  of  our  oflBcers  being  thirsty, 
in  the  night,  raised  himself  up  to  reach  a 
pitcher  of  water  ;  and  when  in  that  position,  a 
shot  passed  through  his  tent  and  carried  away 
his  pillow. 

One  day,  about  dinner-time,  at  Head-quar- 
ters, while  Colonels  McRea  and  Wood  and 
other  officers  were  seated  around  the  mess- 
table,  great  tumult  and  confusion  were  heard 
in  the  next  apartment,  which  was  used  as  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  a  ripping  and  tearing  of 
the  timbers,  nearly  under  their  feet;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  it  appears  that  a  round-shot  had  pass- 
ed through  the  back  of  the  chimney-place, 
killed  one  of  the  cooks,  and  somewhat  disor- 
dered the  cooking  utensils.  The  line  of  direc- 
tion would  have  carried  it  precisely  upon  Col- 
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onel  Wood,  but  these  ^'arious  olistacles  served 
to  glance  the  ball  towards  the  lower  edge  of 
the  partition,  where  it  entered  the   floor,  and, 
cutting  through    a  few  timbers,  dropped   into 
the  cellar.     Upon  one  occasion,  a  twenty-four 
jDOund  shot  came  tearing  along  so  close  that  I 
felt   its   unwelcome  breath.     It   passed  by  and 
shivered  to  pieces  a  heavy  cedar  picket,  which 
stood  a   few  feet   off;  picking  up  some  of  the 
fragments,  I  threw  them  into  my  sleeping  quar- 
ters.    Upon   opening    my    baggage,    at    West 
Point,  some  time  after,  I  found   that  they  had 
been  wrapped  up  by  my  soldier-servant,  in  the 
fragments   of  my  old    tent  ;    and,  on   handing 
them  over  to  the  joiner,  he   contrived  to  make 
me  a  very  serviceable    chess-board,  using   the 
cedar  for  the  dark  squares.    Observing  a  group, 
one    day,    gathered    round    a  wounded  man,  I 
presently  joined  it.     A  rouncl-shot  had  carried 
away  part   of  his  left   side.     Life  was  ebbing 
surely  away  ;    but,  as  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  the 
wound  was  attended  with  little  pain.     He  was 
dictating,  with  great  calmness  and  emphasis,  a 
few  words  for  his  absent  friends — "  Tell  them," 
he   repeated,  at   intervals,    "  Tell  them   that  I 
"  died  like  a  brave  man,  doing  my  duty  in  de- 
"  fence  of  my  country."     While   in  the  act  of 
relocating  this  charge,  he  expired.     Some  of  the 
occurrences  were  of  a  leps  serious  character.    A 
subaltern   of    the   Eleventh,  a   good    humored 
Plibernian,  on  returning  to  his  tent,  after  being 
on  fatigue,  all  day,  found  that  a  shot  had  pass- 
ed through  the   tent  and  cut  off  the  skirts  of 
his  uniform  coat.     He  immediately  seized  the 
remaining  part,  by  the  collar,  and  brought  it 
out  to  show  his  brother  officers  what  a  narrow 
escape  he  had  had,  as  he  had  been  "  on  the 
''point,"  he   said,  "  of  putting   on    that   same 
''  coat,  in  the  morning  !  "'" 


*  I  remember  liaving-  heard  the  lecturer  relate  another 
anecdote  of  this  same  individual. 

It  seems  he  was  famous  for  telling  wonderful  stories  of 
"What  he  hiul  henrd  and  seen,  and  was  particularly  fond  of 
magnifying  the  things  of  the  "  owld  country,"  above  any- 
thing which  could  be  found  in  the  "  new."  One  of  his 
military  friends  took  a  convenient  opportunity  to  tell  him 
that  he  would  lose  all  character  for  truth,  and  nobody 
would  believe  him  if  he  continued  this  habit,  much  longer; 
and  the  bargain  was  made  between  them  that,  whenever 
"  Jem  "  was  on  the  point  of  committing  himself  to  a  rash 
assertion,  the  friend  should  pinch  him,  or  hit  him,  or  touch 
his  foot,  to  put  him  ou  his  guard. 

It  happened,  soon  after,  that  the  conversation  at  the 
mess-table  turned  upon  the  subject  of  barns.  "  Umph!  " 
said  Jemmy,  "  the  barns  in  this  country  are  nothing  to  the 
"  barns  in  Ireland  !  nothin'  at  all !  I  knew  oust  of  a  barn 
"  on  an  estate  in  our  neighborhood."  Here  his  friend 
touched  his  foot,  and  Jemmy  closed  his  mouth.  "  Why, 
"  Jemmy,  what  was  that?  tell  us  about  it,"  called  out  half 
a  dozen  voices.  "  How  large  was  it  ?  "  "  How  large  !  did 
Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  10. 


Another  of  our  annoyances  was  from  the 
bomb-shells.  These  could  be  avoided  without 
much  difficulty,  if  one  had  time  to  attend  to 
them  ;  but  as  this  could  not  always  be  done, 
they  were,  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  work- 
ing-parties, very  de>tructive.  Colonel  McRea, 
with  Major  Trimble,  was  one  day  inspecting 
my  work,  at  the  new  bastion,  when  a  discharge 
was  observed  at  the  British  mortar-lvittery,  and 
an  officer  in  company  remarked  that  the  shell 
was  falling  precisely  in  the  bastion  where  we 
were.  We  eluded  it,  however,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  by  retreating  to  the  further  side 
of  a  row  of  heavy  palisades. 

It  was  by  a  missile  of  this  kind  that,  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  of  September,  General  Gaines, 
with  some  Staff'-officers,  in  the  house  occupied  as 
Head- quarters,  was  severely  wounded.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  rampart  of  the  new  bastion, 
at  the  time,  and  traced  the  flight  of  the  shell, 
as  it  passed  over  my  head,  until  it  descended 
through  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  Gener- 
al was  writing,  at  the  time.  It  passed  down, 
near  his  right  hand,  into  the  cellar  and  instant- 
ly exploded. 

Another  kind  of  missile  was  called  the 
shrapnel  shell — so  called  from  its  inventor. 
Colonel  Shrapnel  of  the  British  Army.  It  is  a 
thinner  cast-iron  shell  than  the  bomb-shell,  and 
is  filled  with  bullets,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  up  witli  gunposvder.  It  is  pro- 
jected, like  a  round-shot,  from  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance called  a  howitzer.  The  contents  are 
often  exceedingly  destructive.  When  the  shell 
explodes,  they  sometimes  scatter  in  every  direc- 
tion :  sometimes  they  are  thrown  together,  in 
one  mass.  I  have  seen  the  bullets  of  one  oi 
these  shrapnel- shells  strike  the  side  of  a  firmly 
imbedded  rock,  and,  breaking  into  minute 
fragments,  fall  to  the  ground,  in  a  shower  ol 
silver  flakes. 

Finally  the  couL'reve  rocket,  which,  how- 
ever, served  only  to  frighten  a  few  horses  and 
set  fire  to  a  tent  or  two,  although  our  enemy 
seemed  to  set  a  high  value  upon  its  destructive 
pov/ers.  For  it  happened,  one  day,  at  the 
same   time  that  a  number  of  British  Dragoons 

"  you  say?  ''  replied  Jemmy,  forgetting  the  admonition. 
"  How  large!  Why,  it  must  have  been  sex  thousand  foot 
"  longj  and  upAvards."  A  roar  of  laughter  ensued,  during 
which  the  friend  contrived  to  grind  his  toe  with  great  em- 
phasis. As  Jemmy  started  back,  some  one  called  out  to 
know  how  wic?e  that  baru  was.  "How  wide!"  piteouely 
answered  Jemmy,  who  m  as  inspecting  his  bruised  mem- 
ber, "  Oh,  dear  1  it  was  sex  foot."  Hereupon  the  laughter 
was  very  loud  and  long;  and  Jemmy,  losing  patience, 
turned  wrathfully  upon  his  considerate  friend — "See 
"  there,  now— ye've  made  me  a  greater  fool  than  ever,  for 
"if  ye  had'nt  trod  so  hard  on  my  toe,  I'd  ^Slyq  squared 
"  the  barn,"— i?et;.  Malcolm  Douglass,  D.D. 
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were  seen  ridicg'^to  a  distant  part  of  tlie  shore, 
to  water  their  horses,  an  Artillery-officer  came 
down  to  my  battery,  to  experiment  with  some 
of  these  rockets,  of  his  own  manufacture.  But, 
though  they  scarcely  reached  half  the  distance, 
no  sooner  did  the  Dragoons  hear  the  rush  of 
the  rocket  than  they  turned  their  horses'  heads, 
and  scampered  off,  out  of  reach  of  all  missiles. 

Such  were  some  of  the  modes  of  warfare 
with  which  we  had  to  contend ;  and  such  a 
few  of  the  occurrences  among  us,  from  the 
twentieth  of  August  to  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember.* But  it  is  amezing  to  see  how  soon 
men  may  be  familiarized,  even  to  such  forms  of 
imminent  danger.  After  the  first  week,  al- 
though fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  frequently 
carried  off  in  a  day,  from  the  fatigue-party,  in 
the  bastion,  the  works  went  on,  without  any 
visible  interruption,  and  with  no  dread  of  dan- 
ger, in  comparison  with  that  of  the  incessant 
severe  labor.  The  soldier-boys  of  the  camp 
were  seen  constantly  running  races  with  spent 
balls  and  throwing  stones  at  a  bomb-sbell,  just 
ready  to  explode,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
we  see  them,  sometimes,  stoning  a  hornet's - 
nest. 

The  Biitisl),  in  the  mean  time,  were  extend- 
ing their  works  also  in  the  woods,  further 
round  to  their  right ;  and,  early  in  the  month 
of  September,  we  had  reason  to  believe  they 
were  preparing  a  third  battery  for  us,  on  the 
salient  of  the  ncAV  bastion.  With  a  view  to 
retard  this  work  as  much  as  possible,  their  po- 
sition was  recounoitered  and  a  lantern  hung  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  to  gi-ve  the  direction  to 
our    gunners.     A   vast   number   of    shot   were 

*  Amongst  some  detached  papers  in  the  original  manu- 
script, I  find  the   following  note:  "Meantime,  however, 
"  our  works  went  steadily  on.    The  intrenchmeuts,  where- 
"  ever  they  had  not  heen  previously  finished,  were  f orm- 
"  ed  up  and  arranged,  in  ihe  best  possible  manner  for  de- 
"i fence.    On  many  parts  of  the  line,  where  there  was  any 
*'  exposure  to  attack,  pikes  of  a  rude  construction  were 
"  prepared,  by  fitting  rejected  bayonets  on  poles  of  suflSc- 
"  lent  length  to  reach  over  the  parapet,  to  be  used  against 
"  the  enemy,  in  case  he  attempted  to  scale.    The  line  of 
"  abatiis  was,  at  the  same  time,  completed  around  the  en- 
"  tire  work,  and,  at  all  exposed  points,  was  rendered  more 
"  impenetrable  than  ever.     One  night,  a  deserter  from  the 
"enemy  became  somehow  entangled  in  it  and  remained 
"  several  hours  without  the  power  to  extricate  himself; 
"  and  when,  after  calling  piteously  for  release,  he  was, 
""at  last,  taken  out,  with  the  assistance" of  somelof  our 
"  men,  his  clothes  were,  for  the  most  part,  triumphantly 
"  retained  by  Ihe  relentless  thorns  and  briers  of  the  abat- 
"  tie.    Our  ability  to  repel  attack  became  every  day  more 
"  and  more  apparent ;  but  the  enemy,  unfortunately,  gave 
"nsnofuriher  opportunity  of  testing  it.    He  seemed  to 
"  have  had  enough  of  personal  encounter,  and  aimed  only 
"  to  cripple  us  or  tire  us  out,  by  the  fires  of^his  artillery." 


thrown;  but  the  battery  was  nevertheless  un- 
masked, and  opened  upon  us,  at  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  yards,  early  in  September,* 

The  completion  of  our  bastions,  now  elevat- 
ed fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  esplanade, 
in  the  face  of  these  accumulated  fires,  became 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  exposure.  Much 
of  it  had  to  be  done  in  the  night;  and  it  took, 
therefore,  nearly  two  weeks  in  September  to  do 
what  could,  otherwise,  have  been  done  in  five 
or  six  days.  It  was  finally,  completed,  and 
the  guns  mounted,  ready  for  action,  on  the  fif- 
teenth. 

While  the  strife  was  thus  going  on,  on  the 
part  of  the  Artillery  and  En<;ineers,  the  Infan- 
try, in  addition  to  their  extreme  fatigue-duties, 
were  almost  daily  engaged  in  skirmishing- 
parties  with  the  picket-guards  and  parties  of 
the  enemy.  In  these  affairs,  we  almost  always 
gave  the  lead  ;  for  such  was  the  general  desire 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  battle,  that  officers  and 
men  were  always  ready  to  volunteer  for  such 
enterprises.  We  had  now  been  many  weeks  ex- 
posed to  a  galling  cannonade,  and  had  become 
heartily  tired  of  the  annoyances  and  inconven- 
iences of  this  condition.  We  knew  they  had 
recently  received  reinforcements;  our  defences 
were  very  complete;  and,  by  the  middle  of 
September,  no  hope  was  more  ardently  cherish- 
ed than  that  they  would  come  and  attack  us 
again.  Many  a  morning,  from  two  o'clock  till 
day  light,  have  I  stood  on  my  battery — a  dozen 


*  "  The  soldiers  now,  since  the  assault,  work  with  alacri- 
"  ty,  and  the  works  are  making  astonishing  progress.  De- 
"  sertions  have  indeed  taken  place,  but  comparatively  very 
"  few,  and  for  a  few  days  past,  none.  They,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  are  flocking  over  to  us,  in  great  numbers;  no  less 
"  than  eleven  have  come  in  this  day,  among  whom  is  one 
"  Royal  Scot,  a  most  remarkable  circumstance.  The  in- 
"  formation  they  bring  is  rather  amusing.  They  say  they 
"  had  finished  a  new  battery  in  the  woods,  and  got  it  in 
"  readiness  to  open  (this  we  knew).  But  when  they  came 
"  to  cut  away  Ihe  bushes  and  trees,  they  found  u  would 
"  not  work  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  commence  jr;.d.iTig 
"  in  a  different  situation.  This  I  must  acknowledge  is 
"  going  upon  true  a-posteriori  principles;  but,  at  the  same 
"  time,  I  should  hardly  suppose  an  oflScer  of  the  Eoyal  En- 
"  gineers  would  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding,  so  far  as 
*'  to  build  his  battery  first,  and  then  try  if  it  would  an- 
"  swer  hifl  purpose.*  I  should  hardly  do  worse,  myself.  I 
"  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  General  Brown,  by 
"  some  masterly  manoeuvre,  had  intercepted  the  British 
'  *  mail,  and  made  himself  master  of  some  interesting  doc- 
"  uments.  Among  the  rest,  is  an  oflBcial  return  of  their 
"  loss  in  the  late  action,  by  which  they  acknowledge  nine 
"  hundred  and  five,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  without 
"naming  the  De  Watieville's,  whose  loss  is  supposed  to 
"  be  two  or  three  hrmdred,  at  least." — Letter  from  Major 
J).  B.  Douglass,  September  9th,  1814. 


A  similar  error  was  committed  before  Sebastapol. 
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other  officers  sometimes  dropping  in — to  watch 
the  position  of  the  picket-guard,  in  the  hope 
to  catch  the  first  flash  of  a  musket.  But  it 
came  not;  and  the  conclusion  M'^as,  at  length, 
generally  adopted  that  we  must  be  the  attack- 
ing party,  if  we  fought  at  all. 

After  the  wound  of  General  Gaines,  the  com- 
mand, of  course,  devolved  upon  General  Rip- 
ley;  but  General  Brown  having  now  partially 
recovered  from  his  wounds  received  at  Niagara 
Falls,  returned  to  camp,  about  the  eleventh,  and 
resumed  the  command.  It  was  now  under- 
stood, also,  that  large  bodies  of  Volunteers 
were  collected  at  Buffalo,  about  to  join  us ; 
and  soon,  without  any  one  having  noticed  the 
passage  of  boats,  during  the  day-time,  it  was 
observed  that  a  considerable  camp  of  Volun- 
teers was  formed,  on  the  lake-shore,  above 
Towson's  -  battery.  Some  reinforcements  of 
Regular  troops  also  came  in,  from  time  to  time. 
Every  thing  pointed  towards  an  approaching 
coup- de-main  ;  but  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
was  reserved  to  the  secret  councils  of  the  Com 
mander-in  chief,  to  wliich,  in  this  case,  few 
besides  the  Field-officers  of  Engineers  were 
admitted.  On  the  seventeenth  of  September, 
however,  it  was  developed  in  the  Order  for  the 
sortie.  Of  which  I  am  now  to  speak  more 
briefly  than  I  could  wish. 

[The  author  was  in  the  habit  of  continuing  and  closing 
his  Lecture,  from  this  point,  with  a  series  of  extempore 
remarks,  in  the  order  of  the  following  notes: 
"  Ist.    Plan  and  success  of  the  Sortie ;  killed  and  wound- 

"  ed;  Colonel  Wood. 
"  2nd.    M'Cree  and  Wood;  General  Brown's  dispatches. 
"  3rd.    Esprit  de  Corps,  and  Loyalty. 
"  4th.    One  more  application  ;  Life  a  warfare— A  militant 
"  or  disciplinary  State — Like  that  of  a  camp  of  in- 
"  struction,  having  for  its  end  the  formation  of  a  char- 
"  acter — That  character  in  a  vastly  higher  relatiou 
"  indeed  may  be  said  to  be,  Love  of  Rectitude,  Fideli- 
"  ty,  Loyalty,  Gentleness,  Self-devotiou,  Implicit  Obe- 
"  dience." 
It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  these  notes  were  not 
flUed  out  by  the  author's  own  hand.    The  last  two,  in  par- 
ticular, were  characteristic  of  the  man  himself,  and  the 
cream  of  some  thirty  years  varied  experience,  from  the 
date  of  this  campaign.     Those  who  have  heard  ihem,  will 
not  fail  to  remember  the  remarkable  clearness  and  vigor  of 
the  thoughts  which  were  expressed ;  tlie  strong  convictions 
of  manly  duty  which  they  carried   to  the   heart  of  every 
bearer  ;  the  high  tone  of  Christian  chivalry  which  digni- 
fied every  sentence,  and  proved  the  speaker  to  have  been, 
as  an  eloquent  friend  remarked,  "  the  soldier  of  Cheist  as 
"  well  as  of  his  country." 

For  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture,  the  Editor  must  pro- 
fess himself  responsible.  He  has  aimed,  simply,  to  bring 
it  to  a  proper  and  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  strict  integrity  of  the  narrative,  has  carefully 
confined  himself  to  well-authenticated  facts,  with  which, 


however,  so  far  as  his  recollection   extends,  the  spoken 
narrative  of  the  author  perfectly  harmonises. 

Colonels  Woods  and  M'ltea,  it  will  be  seen,  are  particu- 
larly noticed;  for  the  lecturer  was  accustomed,  not  only 
in  these  lectures  but,  often,  in  the  social  circle,  also,  to 
acknowledge  the  benefits  he  derived  from  the  patronage 
and  example  of  both  these  distinguished  oflBcers.  His 
menfon  of  Colonel  Wood,  in  particular,  was  marked  with 
undisguised  warmth  and  affectionate  feeling.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  look  back  to  the  young  days  of  an 
ardent  and  generous  ambition,  even  through  the  long  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  without  a  pang  of  sorrow,  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  high-minded  and  chivalrous  man,  who 
was  his  friend  and  brother-in-arms ;  his  companion,  amidst 
scenes  of  the  most  soul-stirring  interest;  his  tutor  in  Mili- 
tary Science ;  his  mentor  in  the  perplexities  of  an  early 
and  important  responsibility ;  his  guide  and  example,  in  all 
that  was  high,  noble,  and  disinterested,  in  the  walk  and 
profession  of  a  soldier. — Icev.  Malcolvi  Douglass,  D.B.'i 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  British  batteries 
of  which  mention  has  been  alie;idy  made,  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  Biitish  camp.  The 
{•amiJ  proper  was  situated,  some  two  miles  to 
the;  rear  of  its  batteries,  upon  a  cleared  space, 
not.  far  from  the  Niagara  river,  but  screened  by 
heavy  forests  from  the  risk  of  annoyance  from 
the  American  side.  Fur  the  management  and 
protection  of  the  batteries,  however,  tlie  In- 
fantry of  the  Biitish  loice  had  Ijeen  divided 
into  three  Brigades,  which  were  appointed, 
alternately,  to  guard  them  against  surprise. 
They  were  thus  kept  constantly  defended  by  a 
force  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men ; 
and  were  strengthened,  besides,  along  their 
whole  line,  by  a  complexity  of  defences,  in  front 
and  in  rear,  consisting  of  other  intrenchments, 
lines  of  brushwood,  lelled  timber,  and  abattis. 
arranged  with  studied  intricacy  and  expressly 
calculated  to  retard  and  confuee  an  assailing 
party.  Tbe  object  of  the  sortie^  as  General 
Brown  concisely  observes,  was  "  to  storm  these 
"  batteries,  destroy  their  cannon,  and  roughly 
"  handle  the  Brigade  upon  duty,  l)efore  those 
"  in  reserve  (at  the  British  camp)  could  be 
"  brought  into  action."* 

The  [jlan  of  the  sortie  was  arranged  with 
reference  to  such  aias  and  facilities  as  the 
character  of  the  ground  aft'orded,  in  order  that 
the  attack  miglit,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  have 
tlie  efl'ect  of  a  surprise.  The  forest  which 
bordered  upon  the  extj-eme  left  of  our  camp 
extended   around   and  far  beyond   the  enemy's 

*  For  these  and  other  items,  see  General  Brown's  Re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  "  Port  Erie.  Sept.  29, 
"  1814  ;"  also  General  Porter's  Report  to  the  Command- 
ing General,  dated  "Fort  Erie,  Sept.  22,  1814;  "  also  the 
map  of  the  Briiish  Batteries  and  their  defences,  as  sketch- 
ed by  D.  B.  Douglass,  in  September  and  October  of  1814; 
also  odgiail  letters  of  D.  B.  Douglass,  dated  in  September 
and  October  of  18t4, 
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batteries ;  and,  about  half  way  between  the 
nearest  bnttery  and  the  salient  point  of  our 
bastion,  the  upper  plateau  of  the  river  was  in- 
tersected by  a  slight  ravine,  which  opened, 
indeed,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
hended  from  the  woods,' and  might,  therefore,  be 
gained,  it  was  thought,  "without  attracting  his 
observation.  Accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth, 
fatigue-parties  were  sent,  under  the  charge  of 
able  officers,  to  mark  a  road  through  the 
swampy  and  timbered  ground ;  in  doing  which 
they  proceeded  with  so  much  caution,  that 
they  i^assed  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  turned  upon  the  rear  of  his  batteries, 
without  discovery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  every 
tiling  appeared  favorable  for  the  meditated  en- 
terprise. The  atmosphere  was  heavily  loaded 
with  vapors,  with,  now  and  then,  a  slight  show- 
er, all  which  was  well  calculated  to  screen  our 
movements  and  to  cherish  our  enemy's  sense  of 
security.  The  attack  was  organized  to  be 
made  princii^ally  at  two  points.  The  left 
column,  in  three  divisions,  under  General  Por- 
ter, passed  through  the  woods  by  the  circuitous 
route  marked  out,  on  the  pieceding  day,  until 
they  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  British 
right  flank.  The  right  column,  commanded  by 
General  Miller,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  by 
small  detachments,  into  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
under  cover  of  which  it  marclied  to  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  and,  passing  quietly  down,  took 
up  its  position  nearly  opposite  the  enemy's 
center.  General  Eipley  "was  stationed  ))y  Fort 
Erie,  with  a  column  in  reserve  ;  and  the  artil- 
lery was  put  in  readiness  to  cover  the  return  of 
the  troops. 

About  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
action  commenced  with  the  assault  of  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  works,  by  our  left  column. 
The  right  colunui,  under  General  Miller,  imme- 
diately charged  from  the  ravine;  pierced  the 
enemy's  intreuchments;  and  succeeded  in  co-op- 
erating with  General  Porter's  column.  In  a  few 
minutes,  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
block-houses;  cleared  the  intrenchmeuts  of 
tiieir  defenders  ;  captured  the  second  and  t/iird 
batteries;  and  disabled  their  cannon.  The 
British  first  battery  held  out  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  finally  abandoned,  when  its  guns  also 
were  disal^led  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The 
v/hole  of  the  enemy's  reserve  was,  l3y  this  Lime, 
in  full  march  for  the  scene  of  action;  but  the 
ol)ject  of  the  sortie  had  been  fully  accomplish- 
ed;  and  our  troops  retired,  in  good  order  and 
without  molestation,  to  the  fort. 

Our  losses  in  this  aflair  were  considerable,  and 
were  increased  perhaps  by  the  same  causes — 
viz.,  the  mist  and  rain — which  had  favored  the 
attack.     As,  for  instance,  owing  to  the  obscuri- 


ty of  the  sun,  detached  parties,  unacquainted 
with  the  country,  moved  off,  at  the  signal  for 
retiring,  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  met  the 
enemy's  approaching  columns.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  we  nearly  lost  the  gallant  General 
Miller,  who  was  separated  from  his  conunand, 
and,  meeting  the  enemy's  advance,  saved  him- 
self only  by  a  very  speedy  retreat.  In  this 
way,  also,  a  body  of  fifty  prisoners,  who  had 
surrendered,  and  were  ordered  to  the  fort,  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  subaltern  and  fourteen 
volunteers,  were  conducted  towards  the  British 
camp  and  re-captured,  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  escort.  These,  with  other  instances  of 
the  same  sort,  together  with  the  loss  which 
necessarily  accompanied  the  bold  attack  upon 
the  batteries  and  breast-works,  reduced  our 
effective  force  upwards  of  five  hundred  men, 
including  some  highly  valued  oflScers.  But 
unfortunate  as  was  the  battle,  in  this  respect, 
it  was,  in  itself,  a  most  glorious  achievement, 
and  very  decisive  for  us,  in  the  result.  In  one 
hour  of  close  action,  our  two  thousand  Regulars 
and  Militia  destroyed  the  fruits  of  fifty  days' 
labor,  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
as  we  were  informed  by  their  own  General 
Order,  one  thousand  men,  at  the  least ;  and 
gave  them  such  an  idea  of  Yankee  courage  or, 
as  they  termed  it,  desperation,  that  they  broke 
up  their  encampment,  on  the  night  of  the  twen- 
ty first,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river.* 

Concluding  Note. — "  Amcmgst  our  losses,  in 
"this  afiair,"  writes  the  lecturer,  "  I  have  the 
"  sorrow  to  name  our  ever  to  be  lamented  and 
"  gallant  friend.  Colonel  Wood.  He  went  out 
"  with  the  Volunteers,  and,  amidst  the  confusion 
"  which  necessarily  attends  a  fight  in  the  woods, 
"  was,  somehow,  separated  from  them.  When 
"  they  returned,  after  the  battle,  he  was  missing, 
"  Enctuiry  was  made,  next  day,  by  a  flag  ;  and 
"  we  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
"  he  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
"  and  died  in  the  British  camp,  the  night  after  ;" 
professing,  it  is  said,  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ment to  his  country,  and  a  jealous  solicitude 
for  the  honor  of  her  arms,  commending  Ler, 
with  his  last  breath,  to  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  Almighty. 

Thus  ended  his  promising  career.  "  He  died, 
"  as  he  had  ever  lived,  brave,  generous,  and 
"  enlerprisiug."  Modest  and  retiring,  in  his 
general  manners ;  gentle  as  a  maiden,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends;  you  could  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  same  person,  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Wherever  danger  was,  there  was  lie  found — 
fearless,  self-possessed,  and  calm  as  upon  par- 
ade.    In  action,  he  was  like  a  lion.     It  was  his 

*  See   General   Brown's  Report  of    the   Sortie;    D,   B. 
Douglass's  correpoudence ;  etc.,  etc. 
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peculiar  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  in  every  en- 
gagement, and  ever  loith  the  first  in  the  estima- 
tion ol  his  Commander.  "Permit  me,"  writes 
General  Harrison, =•=  "  to  recommend  Captain 
"  Wood,  of  the  Engineers,  to  the  President,  and 
"  to  assure  you  that  any  mark  of  his  approba- 
"  tion  bestowed  upon  Captain  Wood  would  be 
"  highly  gratifying  to  the  whole  of  the  troops 
"  who  witnessed  his  arduous  exertions."  "  From 
"  the  long  illness  of  Captain  Gratiot,  of  the 
"  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  important  duties  of 
"  fortifying  the  camp  devolved  on  Captain  Wood 
"  of  that  Corps.  In  assigning  to  him  the  first 
"  palm  of  merit,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  transac- 
"  tions  within  the  works,  tlie  General  is  con- 
"  vinced  the  same  decision  will  be  awarded  by 
''  every  individual  in  the  camp  who  witnessed 
"  his  indefatigable  exertions,  his  consummate 
"  skill  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  every  point 
"  and  in  foiling  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  and 
"  his  undaunted  bravery  in  the  performance  of 
"  his  duty  in  the  most  exposed  situations."  "  To 
"Major  Wood,"  writes  General  Ripley,t  "I  feel 
"  particularly  indebted.  This  officer's  merits 
"  are  so  well  known  that  approbation  can 
"  scarcely  add  to  his  reputation."  "  You 
"know,"  writes  General  Porter,J  "how  exalt- 
"  ed  an  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  of 
"Lieutenant-colonel  Wood,  of  the  Engineers. 
"  His  conduct  on  this  day  "  {of  the  sortie)  "  was 
"  what  it  uniformly  has  been  on  every  similar 
"  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  military  skill,  acute 
"judgment,  and  heroic  valor."  "His  name 
"and  example,"  writes  General  Brown  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "  will  live  to  guide  the  sol- 
"  dier  in  the  path  of  duty  so  long  as  true  hero- 
"  ism  is  held  in  estimation."  § 

McRea,  too,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  on  the  Niagara,  must  not  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  A¥riting  of  the  Battle  of  Lundy's- 
lane,|  General  Brown  remarks:  "The  Engin- 
"  eers.  Majors  McRea  and  Wood,  were  greatly 
"  distinguished  on  this  day,  and  their  high 
"military  talents  exerted  with  great  effect; 
"they  were  much  under  my  eye  and  near  my 
"  person,  and  to  their  assistance  a  great  deal  is 
"fairly  to  be  ascribed,  I  most  earnestly  recom 
"  mend  them  as  worthy  of  the  highest  trust 
"  and  confitlence."  "  Major,  or  as  he  is  now, 
"  Colonel,  MoRea's  industry  and  talents  are  the 


*  General  Harrison  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "Fort 
"  Meigs,  May  9,  ]813;  ''  General  Harrison's  "  General  Or- 
"  ders,"  Fort  Meigs,  May  9,  1813. 

t  To  the  Commanding  General,  "  Fort  Erie,  August  17, 
"1814." 

t  To  the  Commanding  General,  "  Fort  Brie,  September 
"  22,  1814." 

§  The  monument,  at  West  Point,  erected  to  bis  memory 
by  General  BroAvn. 

I  To  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  Buffalo,  August,  1814." 


"  admiration  of  the  whole  army."*  After  the 
sortie, General  Brown  thus  writes,!  "  Lieutenant- 
"  colonels  McRea  and  Wool  having  rendered 
"  to  this  army  services  the  most  important,  I 
"must  seize  the  opportunity  of  again  mention- 
"  ing  them,  particularly.  On  every  trying  occa- 
"  sion,  I  have  reaped  much  benefit  from  their 
"  sound  and  excellent  advice.  No  two  officers 
"of  their  grade  could  have  contribute!  more 
"  to  the  safety  and  honor  of  this  army,  *  *  * 
"McRea  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  appiobation  of 
"every  virtuous  and  generous  mind,  and  to  re- 
"  ceive  the  reward  due  to  his  services  and  high 
"military  talents."  But  that  reward,  it  seems, 
was  never  forthcoming.  With  science  and 
military  talent  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 
and  a  genius  for  Cinnuiand  able  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  largest  army  which  could  be 
brought  into  the  field,  he,  together  with  the 
other  long-distinguished  and  able  officers  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  was  passed  by  for  a  foreign- 
er. Colonel  McRea,  himself,  aided  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  negotiations  which 
brought  General  Bernard  to  this  country  ;  and, 
having  done  all  that  he  could  do,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  this  duty,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  with  a  wounded  heart,  and  retired 
from  the  service  to  private  life.  He  died,  in 
1832,  of  the  cholera. 

The  lecturer's  own  words,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1814,  will  conclade  the  narrative  of 
his  share  in  the  events  of  this  Campaign: 
"  Now  that  the  British  force  have  retired,  my 
"  time  is  spent  very  differently  from  what  it  was 
"  a  few  weeks  since.  The  large  details  of  men 
"  have  ceased,  in  a  great  measure;  and,  instead 
"of  being  incessantly  engaged  in  the  engineer 
"work  01  the  batteries  and  bastion,  I  take  out 
"  a  squad  of  Bombardiers  and  spend  my  time, 
"  very  quietly,  in  measuring  the  principal  lines 
'•'about  the  camp  and  the  adjacent  country. 
"This,  always  a  favorite  employment  with  me, 
"would  be  still  more  delightful  if  I  had  any 
"instruments  to  work  with  ;  but,  the  difficulty 
"is,  that  I  have  no  means,  except  of  my  own 
"  invention,  for  measuring  either  a  line  or  an 
"  angle  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  some  of 
"my  work,  two  or  three  times,  in  different 
"  ways,  to  prove  its  correctness  or  detect  any 
"  error  which  might  occur.  For  my  lines,  I  use 
"  an  old  cord  with  half  a  dozen  knots  in  it,  to 
"which  I  am  obliged  to  apply  a  ten-foot  pole, 
"  every  five  minutes,  to  correct  its  variations. 
"  As  for  my  angles,  I  have  divers  ways  and  some 
"  very  wonderful  ones,  too,  of  ascertaining 
"them." 

*  D.  B.  Douglass,  "  Fort  Erie,  September  9,  1814." 
t  To  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  Fort  Erie,  September  29, 
•1814." 
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October  lSt\  1814-.  "  From  the  time  I 
"wrote  my  last  letter,  I  coutinaed  to  employ 
"  myself,  as  there  stated,  but  I  hsid  hardly  com- 
"  pleted  my  rough  sketches  of  the  ground,  un- 
"  til  loss  ot  appetite  and  health  compelled  me 
"to  be  confined  to  my  quarters.  The  extrcme- 
*'ly  unhealthy  nature  of  under-ground  quarters, 
*'  such  as  mine,  reudered  them  very  untit  for 
*'tlie  residence  of  a  healthy  man,  and  much 
'"more  so  for  one  in  my  situation,  I  liecame 
"  weaker  and  weaker,  every  day,  while  I  remaiu- 
"  ed  in  them,  until  Colonel  McRea  procured  an 
"  order  for  me  to  be  removed  to  Williamsville, 
"  on  the  American  side." 

The  exposures,  fatigues,  privations,  and 
anxieties,  of  this  eventful  Campaign  had  proved 
too  much  for  him.  He  languished  for  many 
days,  under  a  bilious  fever,  from  which,  how- 
ever, by  the  blessing  of  God,  his  naturally 
elastic  and  vigorous  constitution  gradually 
recovered. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


m.—THE  WESTERN  STATES  OE  THE 
GEE  AT  VALLEY;  AND  THE  OAUSE 
OF  THEIR  PROSPERITY,  HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.  —Concluded  from 
Page  89. 

By  Joseph  F.   Tuttle,   D.D.,  President   of 
Wabash-college,  Indiana. 

"  July  18th. — Paid  my  respects,  this  morning, 
**  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Gen.  St.  Clai'l-. 
•'  Called  on  a  number  of  my  friends.  Attended 
"  at  the  City  Hull,  on  members  of  Congress  and 
*' their  Commitiee.  We  renewed  our  negotia- 
**  tions.  Dined  with  Capt.  Hammond,  in  com- 
"  pany  with  a  young  Irish  nobleman  and  Mr. 
'*Hillegass,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
'*8ome  other  company.  Drank  tea  and  spent 
*'the  evening  at  Sir  John  Temple's.  This  day 
"is  Commencement,  at  Cambridge,  which  Major 
*' Sargent,  Gen.  Webb,  and  a  few  others  call 
"  ed  to  mind;  and  we  celebrated  it,  at  eleven 
"o'clock,  at  General  Webb's,  with  a  bottle  or 
"two  of  wine  and  some  good  old  Cheshire 
"  cheese.  We  conclude  they  must  have  had  a 
"fine  Commencement,  if  the  atmosphere  at  Cam- 
*'  bridge  has  been  as  fine  and  cool  as  our's,  in 
"New  York. 

*' July  19. — Called  on  members  of  Congress 
'^'  very  early  this  morning.  Was  furnished  with 
"  the  Ordinance  establishing  a  Government  in 
"the  Western  Federal  Territory.  It  is,  in  a 
*|  degree,  new  modelled.  The  amendments  I  pro- 
**  posed  have  all  been  made,  except  one;  and  that 
*'  is  better  qualijied.  It  was  that  we  should  not 
"•be  subject  to  Continental  taxation,  until  we 


were  entitled  to  a  full  representation  in  Con- 
gress. This  could  not  be  fully  obtained,  for 
it  was  considered,  in  Congress,  as  offering  a 
premium  to  emigrants.  They  have  granted  U3 
representation,  with  the  right  of  debating,  but 
not  of  voting,  upon  our  being  first  subject  to 
taxation.  As  there  are  a  number,  in  Congress, 
decidedly  opposed  to  my  terms  of  negotia- 
tions, and  some  to  any  contract,  I  wish  now  to 
ascertain  the  number  for  and  against ;  and 
who  they  are ;  and  must  then,  if  possible, 
bring  the  opponents  over.  This  I  have  men- 
tioned to  Col.  Duer,  who  has  promised  to  assist 
me.  Grayson,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  Carrington  are, 
certainly,  my  warm  advocates.  Holton,  I 
think,  may  be  trusted.  Dane  must  be  careful- 
ly watched,  notwithstanding  his  professions. 
Clarke,  Bingham,  Yates,  Kearney,  and  Few 
are  troublesome  fellows.  They  must  be  at- 
tacked by  my  friends,  at  their  lodgings.  If 
they  can  be  brought  over,  I  shall  succeed ;  if 
not,  my  business  is  at  an  end.  Attended  the 
Committee,  this  morning.  They  are  determin- 
ed to  make  a  report,  to  day,  and  try  the  spirit 
of  Congress.  Dined  with  Gen.  Knox — about 
forty  gentlemen,  oflacers  of  the  late  Continen- 
tal Army,  and  among  them  Baron  Steuben. 
Gen.  Knox  gave  us  an  entertainment  in  the 
style  of  a  prince.  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
seated  next  to  the  Baron,  who  is  a  hearty,  so- 
cial)le,  old  fellow.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
military  uniform,  and  with  the  ensigns  of  no- 
bility— the  Star  and  Garter.  Every  gentlemen, 
at  table,  was  of  the  Cincinnati,  except  myself, 
and  wore  their  appropriate  badges.  Spent 
the  evening  at  Dr.  HoJ ton's,  with  Col.  Duer 
and  several  members  of  Congress,  who  in- 
formed me  an  Ordinance  was  passed,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  petition  ;  but,  by  their  ac- 
count of  it,  it  will  answer  no  purpose. 
'''■  July  20. — This  morning,  the  Secretary  of 
Congress  furnished  me  with  the  Ordinance  of 
yesterday,  which  states  the  conditions  of  a 
contract,  but  on  terms  to  which  I  shall  by  no 
means  accede.  Informed  the  Committee  of 
Congress  that  I  could  not  contract  on  the  terms 
proposed.  Should  prefer  purchasing  lands  of 
some  of  the  States,  who  would  give  incom- 
parably better  terms,  and  therefore  proposed 
to  leave  the  city,  immediately.  They  appear- 
ed to  be  very  soiry  no  better  terms  were  offer- 
ed, and  insisted  on  my  not  thinking  of  leaving 
Congress,  until  another  attempt  was  made.  I 
told  them  I  saw  no  prospect  of  a  contract ; 
and  wished  to  spend  no  more  time  and  money 
in  a  business  so  unpromising.  They  assured 
me  I  bad  many  friends  in  Congress,  who 
would  make  every  exertion  in  my  favor  ;  that 
it  was  an  object  of  great  magnitude ;  and  I. 
must  not  expect  to  accomplish  it,  in  less  than 
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"two  or  three  months.  If  I  desiiecl  it,  they 
"  would  take. the  matter  up,  that  day,  on  differ- 
*' ent  grounds  ;  and  did  not  doubt  they  should 
**  yet  ol)tain  terms  agreeable  to  my  wishes.  Col. 
'*  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  num- 
"  ler  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  city,  to 
"  extend  our  contract  and  talce  in  another  Com- 
"' pany  ;  lut  that  it  should  he  hept  a  profound 
"  secret.  He  explained  the  plan  they  had  con- 
**certed;  and  offered  me  generous  conditions, 
*'if  I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them. 
"  The  plan  struck  me  agreeably.  Sargent  in- 
"sisted  on  my  undertaking;  and  both  urged 
**me  not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so 
*'80on.  I  was  convinced  it  was  best  for  me  to 
**hold  up  the  idea  giving  up  contract  with 
"Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some 
"of  the  States,  which  I  did,  in  the  strongest 
"  terms,  and  represented  to  the  Committee,  and  to 
"  Duer,  and  Sargent,  the  difficulties  I  saw  in  the 
*'  way,  and  the  improbability  of  closing  a  bar- 
"gain,  when  we  were  so  far  apart;  and  told 
"  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to  say  any 
"thing  further  to  Congress,  on  the  subject. 
"This  appeared  to  have  the  effect  I  wished. 
"The  Committee  were  mortified,  and  did  not 
"seem  to  know  what  to  say;  but  still  urged 
"another  attempt.  I  left  them  in  this  state; 
"  but  afterwards  explained  my  views  to  Duer  and 
"  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan.  Prom- 
"  ised  Duer  to  consider  his  proposals.  We  had 
"  agreed,  last  evening,  to  make  a  party  to  Brook- 
"  line,  on  Long  Island,  which  is  a  small  village 
"opposite  New  York,  divided  from  it  by  East- 
"  river.  Duer,  Webb,  Hammond,  and  Sargent, 
"  and  others  were  of  the  party.  When  we  land- 
"  ed,  we  ordered  a  dinner  of  fried  oysters,  at 
"  the  Stone  House  tavern.  We  took  a  walk  on 
"  the  high  lauds,  and  viewed  several  of  the  old 
"  forts  erected  by  the  British,  at  the  expense  of 
"  immense  labor.  Here  we  had  a  fine  prospect 
"  of  New  York,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
"  of  Staten  Island.  We  dined  at  four,  dinner 
"was  elegant.  Oysters  were  cooked  in  every 
"  possible  form  ;  but  the  fried  were  most  delic- 
"  ious.  Spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Col, 
"Duer,  and  agreed  to  purchase  more  land,  if 
"terms  can  be  obtained  for  another  Company, 
"which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 
"  Saturday y  July  21. — Several  members  of 
"Congress  called  on  me,  eaily  this  morning. 
"They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  con- 
"  tract ;  and  assured  me  that  Congress,  on  find- 
"ing  I  was  determined  not  to  accept  their  terras 
"and  had  proposed  leaving  the  city,  had  dis- 
"  covered  a  much  more  favorable  disposition, 
"  and  believed,  if  I  renewed  my  request,  I  might 
"obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired. 
"  I  was  very  indifferent,  and  talked  much  of  a 
"  contract  with  some  of  the  States.     At  length, 


I  told  them  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the 
terms  I  had  proposed^  I  would  extend  the  pur- 
chase to  tlie  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio,  and 
to  the  Scioto,  inclusively,  by  which  Congress 
would  pay  near  four  millions  of  the  national 
debt;  that  our  intention  was  an  actual,  a  large 
and  immediate,  settlement  of  the  most  robust 
and  industrious  people  in  America ;  and  that 
it  would  be  made  systematically,  which  must 
instantly  enhance  the  value  of  Federal  lands, 
and  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Con- 
gress. On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  ne- 
gotiations, if  Congress  was  disposed  to  take 
the  matter  up  again.  Dined  with  Gen.  Webb, 
Maj.  Sargent,  and  Maj'r  Giles,  at  the  Mess 
House,  in  Broadway,  opposite  the  play-house, 
at  the  invitation  of  Maj.  Giles;  a  very  fine 
dinner.  Spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and 
Mr.  Milliken.  They  informed  me  that  Con- 
gress had  taken  up  my  business  again. 
"  July  23. — My  friends  had  made  every  exer- 
tion, in  private  conversation,  to  bring  over 
my  opponents  in  Congress.  In  order  to  get  at 
some  of  them,  so  as  to  work  powerfully  on 
their  minds,  were  obliged  to  engage  three  or 
four  persons  before  we  could  get  at  them.  In 
some  instances,  we  engaged  one  person,  who 
engaged  a  second,  and  he  a  third,  so  on  to  the 
fourth,  before  we  could  effect  our  puipose. 
In  these  manoeuvres,  I  am  much  beholden  to 
the  assistance  of  Col.  Duer  and  Maj.  Sargent. 
The  matter  was  taken  up,  in  Congress,  and 
warmly  debated,  until  three  o'clock,  when  an- 
other Ordinance  was  obtained.  This  was  not 
to  the  minds  of  my  friends,  who  were  now 
considerably  increased,  in  Congress ;  but  they 
conceived  it  to  be  better  than  the  former ;  and 
they  had  obtained  an  additional  clause,  empow- 
ering the  Board  of  Treasury  to  take  order  upon 
this  Ordinance,  and  complete  the  contract,  on 
the  general  principles  contained  in  it,  which 
still  left  room  for  negotiation.  Dined  with 
Mr.  Henderson,  for  the  first  time,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  city,  which  he  insisted  upon,  altho' 
I  had  several  other  invitations.  Spent  the 
evening  with  Col.  Grayson  and  members  of 
Congress  from  the  Southward,  who  were  in 
favor  of  a  contract.  Having  found  it  impos- 
sible to  support  Gen.  Parsons  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  after  the  interest  that  Opii.  St. 
Clair  had  secured,  and  suspecting  this  might 
be  some  impediment  in  the  way,  for  my  en- 
deavours to  make  interest  for  him  were  well 
known,  and  the  arrangement  of  civil  oflicers 
being  on  the  carpet,  I  embiaced  this  opportun- 
ity frankly  to  declare  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  ventured  to  engage  for  Maj.  Sargent  that,  if 
Gen.  Parsons  could  have  the  appointment  of 
First  Judge  and  Sargent  Secretary,  we  should 
be  satisfied ;    and  that  I  heartily  wished  hia 
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"Excellency,  Geu.  St.  Clair,  might  be  the  Gov- 
"  einor  ;  and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern 
"  members  to  favor  such  an  arrangement.  This 
'*  I  foimd  rather  pleasing  to  the  Southern  mem- 
"  bers;  and  they  were  so  complaisant  as  to  aslc, 
"  repeatedly,  what  oflSce  would  be  agreeable  to 
"  me  in  the  Western  country.  I  assured  them  I 
"  wished  for  no  appointment  in  the  civil  line. 
"  Col.  Grayson  proposed  the  office  of  one  of  the 
"  Judges,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  gentle- 
"  men  present.  The  obtaining  an  oppointment, 
"I  observed,  had  never  come  into  my  mind  ;  nor 
' '  was  there  any  civil  office  I  should,  at  present, 
' '  be  willing  to  accept.  This  declaration  seem- 
"ed  to  be  rather  surpiising,  especially  to  men 
"  who  were  so  much  used  to  solicit,  or  be  solicit- 
"  ed,  for  appointments  of  honor  or  profit. 
"They  seemed  to  be  the  more  urgent  on  this 
"  head.  I  observed  to  them,  although  I  wished 
"  for  nothing  for  myself,  yet  I  thought  the 
"  Ohio  Company  entitled  to  some  attention  ; 
"  that  one  of  the  Judges,  besides  Geu.  Parsons, 
•'  should  be  of  that  body  ;  and  that  Gen.  Put- 
*'  man  was  the  man  best  qualified  and  would  be 
*'  most  agreeable  to  the  Company.  I  gave  them 
"his  character.  We  spent  the  evening  very 
"  agreeably,  until  a  late  hour. 

"■  July  2 If.. — I  received,  this  morning,  a  letter 
"from  the   Board  of    Treasuiy,    enclosing  the 
"Resolutions  of  Congress  which  passed  yester- 
"  day,  and  requesting  to  know  whether  I  was 
"  ready  to  close  a  contract,  on   those  terms.     As 
"  the  contract  had  now  become  of  much  greater 
"magnitude  than    when    I  had    only  the  Ohio 
"  Company  in  view,  I  felt  a  diffidence  in  acting 
"  alone,  and  wished  Maj.  Sargent  to  be  joined 
"  with  me  ;   although  he  had  not  been  formally 
"  empowered  to  act,  for  the  commission  from 
"the   Directors   was  solely  to  me.     It   wGiuld, 
"likewise,  take  off  some  part   of  the  respousi- 
"  Ijility  from  me,  if  the  contiact  should  not  be 
"  agreeable.     After  consulting  Duer,  I  proposed 
"it  to   Sargent,  who  readily  accepted.     We  an- 
"  swered  tlic   letter  from  the  Board,  as  jointly 
"  commissioned  in   makiug    I  he   contract.     We 
"  informed  the  Board  that  the  terms  in  the  Re- 
"  solves  of  Congress  were  such  as  we  could  not 
'■^accede  to  without  some  variation;  we,  there- 
"fore,  begged   leave  to  state  to  the  Bt)ard,  the 
"terms  on  which  we  were   ready   to  close   the 
"  contract ;   and  that  those  terms  were  our  ulti- 
"matum.     This   letter  we   sent   to  the  Board; 
"but  the  packet  having  just  arrived  fiom  Eng 
"land,  and  another  to  sail,  the  next  morning,  "it 
"  was  not  in  their  power  to  attend  any  farther  to 
"  our  business    for   the   day.     Dined  with  Mr. 
"Hilligass,  Tieas^  of  the  United  States.     Spent 
"the  evening  with  Mr.  Osgood,  President  of  the 
"  Board   of  Treasury,  who  appealed  to  be  very 
"  solicitous  to  be  fully  informed    of  our  plan. 


"Xo  gentleman  has  an  higher  character  for 
"  planning  and  calculating  than  Mr.  Osgood.  I 
"  was,  therefore,  much  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  fully  explaining  it  to  him.  But  we 
"  were  unfortunacely  interrupted  with  company. 
"We,  however,  went  over  the  outlines,  and  be 
"  appeared  well  disposed. 

'■''July    25. — This    morning,    the    Board    of 
"  Treasury  sent   our  letter  to  the   Secretary  of 
"  Congress,  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  Con- 
"  gress,  for  their  approbation  or  rejection.     But 
''  the  packets  from  Europe,  received,  yesterday, 
'' by  the  British  packet,  occupied  the  attention 
« '  of  Congress  for  the  day.     Mr.  Osgood  desired 
''  me  to  dine  with  him,  assuring  me  he  had  pur- 
"posely  omitted   inviting  any  other  company, 
"  that  we  might  not  be  interrupted  in  going  over 
"  our  plan.     I  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that 
"  Mr.  Osgood  was  my  friend,  and  that  he  had 
' '  censured  Congress  for  not  consenting   to  the 
' '  terms  I  had  offered  ;  but  such  is  the  intrigue 
"  and  artifice  which  is  often  practised  by  men 
"in  power,  I  felt  very  suspicious,  and  was   as 
'« cautious  as  possible.     Our  plan,    however,   I 
"  had  no  scruple  to  communicate,  and  went  over 
''it,  in  all  its  parts.     Mr.  Osgood  made  many 
"valuable  observations — the  extent  ot   his  in- 
<*  formation  astonished  me.     His  views  of  the 
"Continent  and   of  Europe  were  so  enlarged, 
"  that  he  appeared   to   be  a  pejfect  master  of 
"  ever}''  subject  of  this  kind.      He  highly  ap- 
"  proved  our  plan,  and  told  me  he  thought  it 
"the  best  ever  formed  in  America.     He  dwelt 
"much  on  the  advantages  of  system,  in  anew 
•'  settlement ;  said  system  had  never  before  been 
"attempted;  that  we  might  depend  on  accom- 
"  plishing  our  purposes,  in  Europe;   and  that  it 
''  was  a  most  important  part  of  our  plan — if  we 
"  were  able  to  establish  a  settlement   as   we  pro- 
"  posed,   however  small,   in  the  beginning,  we 
"  should  then  have  surmounted  our  greatest  dif- 
"  ficulty ;     that   every   other    object    would   lie 
"  within  our  reach,  and  if  the  matter  was  pur- 
"  sued  with  spirit,  he  believed  it  would  prove 
"  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  ever  yet  at- 
"  tempted  in   America.      He   thought  Congress 
"  would  do  an  essential  service  to  the  United 
"  States  if  they  gave  us  the  land,  rather  than 
"  our  plan  should  be  defeated  ;  and  promised  to 
"  make   every    exertion   in    his   power,    in    our 
"favor.     We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
"  alone  and  very  agieeably.  K: 

'■'■July  26. — This  moi'ning,  I  accompanied 
"  Gen.  St.  Clair  and  Knox  on  a  tour  of  morning- 
"  visits  and,  particularly,  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
"  ters.  This  visit  had  been  previously  proposed 
' '  by  Gen.  Knox,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  in- 
"  troduce  me  to  them.  *  *  +  *  Being  now 
"  eleven  o'clock,  Gen.  St,  Clair  was  obliged  to 
"  attend  Congress.       After   we   came   into   the 
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"street,    Gen.  St.    Clair  assured  me  he  would 
"  make  every  possible  exertion  to  prevail  with 
"  Congress  to  accept  the  terms  contained  in  our 
"  letter.     He  appeared  much  interested  and  very 
"  friendly  ;  but  said  we  must  expect  opposition, 
"  I  was  now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good 
"  policy  to  give  up  Parsons  and  oi)enly  to  ap- 
*'  pear   solicitous  that   St.   Clair   might  be  ap- 
'' pointed  Governor.      Several   gentlemen  have 
''  told  me  that  our  matters  went  on  much  better 
''since  St.  Clair  and  liis  friends  had   been  in- 
<'  formed  that  we  had  given  up  Parsons,  and 
''  that  I  had  solicited  the  Eastern  members,  in 
<' favor   of    his   appointment.      I   immediately 
'' went  to  Sargent  and  Duer.     We  now  entered 
''into  the  true  spirit  of  negotiation,  with  great 
''  bodies.     Every  machine  in  the  city  that  it  was 
''  possible  to  set  to  work,  we  now  put  in  motion. 
^'  Few,  Bingham,  and  Kearney  are  our  principal 
''opposers.      Of    Few   and   Bingham   there   is 
''hope;  but  to  bring  over  that  stubborn  mule 
''  of  a  Kearney,  I  think  is  beyond  our  power. 
''The  Board  of  Treasury,  I  think,  will  do  us 
''  much  service,  if  Doctor  Lee  is  not  against  us, 
''tho'  Duer  assures  me  I  have  got  the  length 
' '  of  his  foot,  and  that  he  calls  me  an  open, 
''frank,  honest,  New  England  man,  which  he 
'*  considers  an  uncommon  animal.      Yet,  from 
''  his  natural  jealous,  cautious  make,  I  feel  sus- 
*'  picious  of  him,  especially  as  Mr.  Osgood  tells 
''me  he  lias  made  every  attempt  to  learn  his 
''  sentiments,    but  is  not   al)lo  to   do  it.      His 
''  brother,  Richard   Henry  Lee,  is  certainly   our 
''  fast  friend.     I  have  hopes  he  will  engage  him 
*'  in  our  interest.     Dined  with  Sir  John  Temple, 
*'  in  company  with  several  gentlemen.     I  imme- 
"  diately,  after  dinner,  took  my  leave  and  called 
' '  on  Doctor  Holtou.     He  told  me  Congress  had 
"been   warmly    engaged   in   our   business,    the 
*'  whole  day  ;  that  the  opposition  was  lessened, 
"but  our  friends  did   not  think  it  prudent  to 
*'  take  a  vote,  lest  there  should  nut  be  a  majori- 
"  ty  in  favor.     I  felt  much  discouraged;   and 
"told  the  Doctor  I  thought  it  in  vain  to  wait 
"longer,  and  must  leave.     He  reproved  my  im- 
"  patience  ;  said,  if  I  obtained  my  purpose  in  a 
"  month  from  that  time,  I  should   be  far  more 
"  expeditious  than  was  common  in  getting  much 
"  smaller  matters  through  Congress ;   that  it  was 
"of  great  magnitude,  for  it  far  exceeded  any 
"  private  contract  ever  made  b(ifore,  in  the  Unit- 
"  ed  States;  that,  if  I  should  fail  now,  I  ought 
' '  still  to   pursue  the  matter,  for  I  should   most 
"  certainly  finally   obtain   the  object.     To  com- 
"  fort  me,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  impossible 
"for  him  to  conceive  by  what  kind  of  address 
"  I  had  so  soon  and  so  warmly  engaged  the  at- 
' '  tention  of  Congress,  for,  since  he  had  been  a 
"  member  of  that  body,  he  assured  me,  on  his 
"  honor,  that  he  never  knew  so  much   attention 


"  paid  to  any  one  person,  who  made  application 
"to  them,  on  any  kind  of  business,  nor  did  he 
"  ever  know  them  more  pressing  to  l>ring  it  to  a 
'*  close.  He  could  not  have  supposed  that  any 
"three  men  from  New  England,  even  of  the 
"  first  character,  could  have  accomplished  so 
"  much,  in  so  short  a  time.  This,  I  believe,  was 
"  mere  flattery,  'tho  it  was  delivered  with  a  very 
"serious  air;  but  it  gave  me  some  consolation. 
"I  now  learned,  very  nearly,  who  were  for  and 
"  who  were  against  tlie  terms.  Bingham  is  come 
"over;  but  Few  and  Kearney  are  stubljorn. 
"Unfortunately,  there  are  only  eight  States  rep- 
"  resented ;  and,  unless  seven  of  these  are  in 
"  favor,  no  Ordinance  can  pass.  Every  moment 
"of  this  evening,  until  two  o'clock,  was  busilj' 
"  employed — a  warm  siege  was  laid  on  Few  and 
"Kearney,  from  different  quarters;  and,  if  the 
"  point  is  not  effectually  carried,  the  attack  is 
"to  be  renewed  in  the  morning.  Duer,  Sargent, 
"and  myself  have  also  agreed,  if  we  fail,  that 
"  Sargent  shall  go  on  to  Maryland,  which  is  not 
"  at  present  representtd,  and  prevail  on  the 
"  members  to  come  on,  and  to  interest  them,  if 
"  possible,  in  our  plan.  I  am  to  go  on  to  Con- 
"  necticut  and  Rhode  Island,  to  solicit  the  mem- 
"  bers  from  those  Slates  to  go  on  to  New  York, 
"  and  to  lay  an  anchor  to  windward,  with  them. 
"  As  soon  as  those  States  are  represented,  Sar- 
"  gent  is  to  renew  the  application.  I  have 
"promised  Duer,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  I 
"  will  then  return  to  New  York  again. 

''Priday,  July  27. — I  rose  very  early,  this 
"morning;  and,  after  adjusting  my  baggage 
"  for  my  return — for  E  was  determined  to  leave 
"  New  York,  this  day— I  set  out  on  a  general 
"  morning  visit,  and  paid  my  respects  to  all  the 
"  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed 
"them  of  my  intention  to  leave  the  City,  that 
"day.  My  expectations  of  obtaining  a  con- 
"  tract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I 
"should,  however,  wait  the  decision  of  Con- 
"gress;  and,  if  the  terms  we  had  stated  (and 
"  which  I  conceived  to  be  advantageous  to  Con- 
"gress,  considering  the  circumstances  of  that 
"country)  were  not  acceded  to,  we  must  turn 
"  our  attention  to  some  other  part  of  tlie  coun- 
"  try.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
"  setts  would  sell  us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and 
''  give  us  exclusive  privileges  beyond  vvhat  we 
"  had  asked  of  Congress.  The  speculating 
"  plan,  concerted  between  the  British  of  Cana- 
''  da  and  New  Yorkers,  was  now  well  known. 
"The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people,  with 
"respect  to  the  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A 
"revolt  of  that  country  from  the  Union,  if  a 
"  War  with  Spain  took  place,  was  universally 
"acknowledged  to  be  highly  probable;  and, 
"most  certainly,  systematic  settlement  in  that 
"country,  conducted  by  men  strongly  attached 
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*'  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  composed  of 
"young,  robust,  and  hardly  laborers,  who  had 
*'  no  idea  of  any  other  than  the  Federal  Goveru- 
"  ment,  I  conceived  to  be  objects  worthy  of  some 
"  attention.     Besides,   if  Congress  rejected   the 
'*  terms  now  offered,  there  could  be  no  pro-jpect 
*'of  an  application  from   any  other  quarter:  if 
"  an  honorable  purchase  could  now  be  obtained, 
"  I  presumed  contracts  with  the  natives,  similar 
"to  that  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  must  be 
"the    consequence,    especially    as   it   could    be 
*' much  more  easily  carried  into  effect.     These 
"  and  such  like,  were  the  arguments  I  urged. 
"They  seemed  to  be  fully   acceded  to;    but, 
"  whether  they  will  avail  is  very  uncertain.     Mr. 
"  R.  H.  Lee  assured  me  he  was  prepared  for 
"  one  houi's  speech  ;  and  he  hoped  for  success. 
"  All  urged  me  not  to  leave  the  city  so  soon; 
"  but  I  assumed  the  air  of  perfect  indifference, 
"  and  persisted  in  my  determination,  which  had, 
"  apparently,  the  effect  I  wished.     Passing  the 
"  City  Hal],   as  the  members   were   going  into 
"Congress,  Col.  Carrington  told  me  he  believed 
"Few    was   secured;    that   little  Kearney    was 
"  left  alone  ;  and  that  he  determined  to  make 
"  one  more  trial  of  what  he  could  do  in  Con- 
"  giess.     Called  on  Sir  John  Temple,  for  letters 
"  to  Boston  ;  bid  my  friends,  good  bye;   and, 
"as  it  was  my  last  day,  Mr.  Henderson  insisted 
"  on  my  dining  with   him  and  a  number  of  his 
"friends,  whom  he  had  invited.     At  half  past 
"  three,  I  was  informed  that  an  Ordinance  had 
"passed  Congress,  on  the  terms  stated  in  our 
''^letter,    without  the  least  variation;  and  that 
"  the  Board  of  Treasury  was  directed  to  take 
"  order  and  close  the  contract.     This  was  agree- 
"  able,    but  unexpected   intelligence.      Sargent 
*'  and  I  went,  immediately,  to  the  Board,  who 
"had  received  the  Ordinance;   but  they  were 
"  then  rising.     They  uiged  me  to  stay.     They 
"  would  put  by  all  other  business  to  complete 
"the   contract;     but  I  found   it   inconvenient, 
"  and,  after   making  a  general   verbal  adjust- 
"  ment,  I  left  it  with  Sargent,  to  finish  what 
"  remained   to    be   done,  at   present.     Dr.  Lee 
"congratulated  me,  and  declared  he  would  do 
"  all  in  his  power  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the 
"  contract,  so  far  as  was  left  to  them,  as  much 
"  in   our  favor  as  possible.     I  proposed   three 
"months  for  collecting  the  first  half  million  of 
"dollars  and  for  executing  the  instruments  of 
"  purchase ;    which  was  acceded  to.     By  this 
*'  Ordinance,  we    obtained    the  Grant  of  near 
"five  millions  of  acres  of  land,  amounting  to 
"three   million    and    a   half  of  dollars.       One 
"  million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Com- 
"  pany,  and  the  remainder  for  a  private  specu- 
"  lation,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  char- 
"  acters  in  America   are   concerned.      Without 
"connecting  this  speculation,  similar  terms  and 


"  advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for 
"the  Ohio  Company.  On  my  return,  through 
"  Broadway,  I  received  the  congratulations  of 
"  a  number  of  my  friends  in  Congress,  and 
"  others,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  with.  At 
"half  past  six,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Hender- 
"  son  and  family,  where  I  had  been  most  kind- 
"  ly  and  generously  entertained.  Left  the  city 
"  by  way  of  the  Bowery.  Although  I  lelt  great 
"  anxiety  to  return,  yet  I  left  New  York  with 
"  reluctance.  The  attention  and  generous  treat- 
"  ment  I  had  met  with  here,  was  totally  dififer- 
"  ent  from  what  I  had  ever  before  met  with. 
"My  business  and  introductory  letters  were 
"the  occasion  of  my  forming  an  extensive 
"  acquaintance,  and  with  those  of  the  first 
"  characters,  I  passed  away  my  time,  notwith- 
"  standing  all  my  labor  and  fatigue,  in  a  con- 
"  stant  round  of  pleasure.  Some  of  my  ac- 
"  quaint ance,  here,  I  shall  ever  consider  among 
"  the  first  with  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness 
"to  form  a  connection,  particularly  Mr.  Duer, 
"who  took  his  leave  in  the  most  affectionate 
"manner.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
"  sprightly  abilities,  and  has  a  soul  filled  with 
"  the  warmest  benevolence  and  generosity.  He 
"is  made  both  for  business  and  the  enjoyment 
"  of  life ;  his  attachment  strong  and  sincere ; 
"  and  diffuses  happiness  among  his  friends, 
"  while  he  enjoys  a  full  share  of  it  himself." 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  grateful  for 
the  publication  of  these  full  quotations  from 
this  Diary  of  Doctor  Cutler,  displaying,  so 
clearly,  the  manners,  people,  and  places  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  and,  es- 
pecially, for  the  view  given  of  the  diflSculties 
he  had  to  surmount,  before  securing  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  North  of  the  Ohio,  on  terms 
which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  convic- 
tions and  interests  of  the  men  who  employed 
him  as  their  Agent  and  who,  themselves,  expect- 
ed to  become  actual  setilers  on  the  land.  As 
is  evident,  one  point  most  prominent  before  his 
mind,  was  the  enunciation  of  a  fundamental 
principle,  by  the  Congress  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating  the  purchase,  which  would  certain- 
ly insure  to  those  who  should  colonize,  exemp- 
tion from  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges,  in  matters  of  religion  and 
education,  in  kind  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  New  England. 

What  was  the  precise  state  of  afi"airs,  in  this 
respect,  when  Doctor  Cutler  came  New  York, 
in  1787  ?  The  State  of  Yirginia,  in  March, 
1784,  "  ceded  all  her  claims  to  jurisdiction  over 
"  territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  the 
"  soil  also  of  that  territory,  subject  to  the  res- 
"  ervation  in  behalf  of  her  soldiers."  Imme- 
mediately,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  Mr,  Jefferson  was  Chairman,  to  report 
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an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  this  terri- 
tory. This  resulted  in  Jefferson's  Ordinance, 
the  fifth  Article  of  which  declared  that,  "  after 
"the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall 
"  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
"  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in 
"punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
"have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  per- 
"  sonally  guilty/'  This  Report  further  advised 
the  division  of  the  territory  into  ten  States,  by 
parallels  of  Latitude  and  Meridian  lines,  these 
States  to  bear  the  names  of  Assenisipia,  Silvan- 
la,  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Metropotamia,  II- 
lenoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  and 
Pelisipia.  The  slavery  prohibition  was  struck 
out,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Caro- 
lina, seconded  by  Mr.  Read  of  South  Carolina 
— Journal  of  Congress^  I'^SJf,^  373.  In  this 
mutilated  form,  the  Ordinance  was  passed,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  1785,  Mr.  Kiug  of  Massachusetts  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  absolute  prohibitory  Ar- 
ticle committed  to  a  Committee  of  one  from 
each  State;  but  the  effort  was  again  defeated, 
and  the  Ordinance  passed,  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  1785,  with  no  fundamental  prohiljition  of 
slavery  in  the  North-western  Territory — Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  1785,  481,  520.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  there 
had  been  two  attempts  to  legislate  on  the  mod- 
ified or  absolute  exclusion  of  slavery  ;  but  both 
had  proved  failures.  The  Virginia  reservation 
was  made  in  the  rich  "  Scioto  Country ; "  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Jefferson's 
prohibitory  Article,  allowing  slavery  in  the 
Territory  for  sixteen  years,  would  not  have  be- 
come the  very  means  of  giving  slavery  a  hold 
fi'om  which  no  force  could  have  dislodged  it. 

And  this  was  the  status  of  the  business,  at 
the  time  the  clerical  Agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany made  his  proposals  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  for  the  purchase  of  several  millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  Ohio  country.  One  at- 
tempt for  a  modified  plan,  to  be  in  force  until 
ISOO,  and  another  for  an  absolute  prohibition, 
at  once  and  forever,  had  failed.  The  Agent 
seemed,  with  consummate  good  sense,  to  per- 
ceive what  were  the  opinions  and  wants  of  his 
constituents;  and  that,  when  he  was  conduct- 
ing his  negotiations  with  Congress,  there  was 
not  a  line  on  their  statute-book  which  met 
those  opinions  and  wants.  These  men  were  no 
ordinary  land-speculators,  buying  land  and  let- 
ting it  remain  to  be  appreciated  by  the  labors 
of  others.  Tliey  meant  lo  sell  their  freeholds, 
in  New  England,  and  cut  loose,  entirely,  from 
them,  as  a  place  of  habitation ;  to  carry  their 
"wives  and  children  thither;  to  organize  civil- 
ization, at  once,  with  families,  churches,  schools, 
coui-ts,  and  laws,  very  similar  to  what  they  were 


leaving  behind.  Many  of  these  men  had  seen 
slavery  in  States  where  it  most  flourished  ;  and, 
with  keen  insight  into  its  actual  present  and 
prospective  evils,  desired  to  ))e  rid  of  the  sys- 
tem, through  all  their  generations.  Doctor 
Cutler  well  knew  that  Putnam,  and  Tupper,  and 
their  companions,  in  this  enterprise,  would  as 
soon  have  planted  a  Colony  in  Virginia  or 
Georgia  as  on  the  Muskingum,  unless  there 
should  be  fundamental  guarantees  against  the 
introduction  of  the  hated  system ;  and  we 
strenuously  insist  that  we  cannot  rightly  inter- 
pret this  Diary  of  Doctor  Cutler,  nor  his  ex- 
treme solicitude  about  the  terms  of  agreement 
and  the  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
North-west  Territory,  without  viewing  the 
transaction,  from  this  stand  point.  It  was  as 
an  honored,  living  descendant  of  the  Ohio 
Company's  Agent  has  pointedly  put  it,  when 
he  says,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  real 
"  Jeffersonian  Ordinance"  of  1784,  "He"  [Jef- 
ferson] "provided  that  slavery  might  remain 
"until  1800.  If  settlements  had  been  effected 
"  under  that  Ordinance,  and  the  system  of  slav- 
"  ery  had  acquired  a  growth  of  sixteen  years — 
"from  1784  to  1800— it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
"the  prohibition,  after  1800,  would  have  been 
"  of  any  practical  value.  It  must  also  be  borne 
"  in  mind,  as  a  collateral  fact,  tending  to  prove 
"  a  willingness,  on  the  part  of  Jefferson  and  his 
"friends,  to  accommodate  slavery  with  a  '  lim- 
"  '  ited  period,'  that  Congress  had  agreed  with 
"  the  State  of  Virginia,  that  all  the  lands  be- 
"  tween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  should  be 
"used  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia  officers,  sol- 
"  diers  of  the  Revolution.  What  so  natural  as 
"that  these  men  should  desire  to  take  their 
"  '  servants '  with  them,  to  perform  the  exhaust- 
"ing  labor  and  toil  of  new  settlements?  It  is 
"very  evident  to  my  mind, that,  whatever  anti- 
"  slavery  notions  Jefferson  may  have  entertain- 
"ed,  they  were  rather  the  timid  vagaries  of  the 
"  Philosopher  than  the  resolute  plans  of  the 
"practical  Statesman.  Under  his  indulgent 
"  treatment,  the  curse  would  have  spread  over 
"the  entire  North-west.  When  the  Puritan 
"  grappled  with  the  monster,  his  head  rolled 
"off,  instanter.  The  Ordinance  ot  '87  was  the 
"  proper  and  legitimate  fruit  of  Puritanism. 
"  Whatever  credit  may  be  found  to  belong  to 
"  prominent  actors,  respectively — Doctor  Cutler 
"  and  Mr.  Dane — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
"  they  represented  a  Puritan  constituency,  the 
"  one  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  the  other 
"  as  their  special  Agent,  sent  to  look  after  and 
"  arrange  the  foundations  for  their  future  home- 
"  steads.  Doctor  Cutler  and  Mr.  Dane  were 
"neighbors  and  intimate  personal  friends;  and 
"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  acted 
"jointly  and  harmoniously,  and  were  faithful 
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"  representatives  of  an  intelligent  constituency, 
"  who  understood  their  own  wants  and  were 
"  quite  determined  to  have  Law  as  well  as  Land, 
"  lor  their  future  heritage.  I  think  it  but  fair 
"  to  claim  for  Docter  Cutler,  at  least,  an  equal 
"  participation  in  the  great  event  of  '87.  He 
"  was  specially  commissioned  and  sent  to  New 
"York  for  the  purpose;  and  I  think  his  Jour- 
"  nal  aflfords  ample  evidence  that  he  performed 
"his  duty  faithfully  and  well." — Substance  of 
Hon.  William  P.  Cutler''s  Speech,  at  the  Pioneer 
Gelehration,  at  Marietta,  April  7,  1866. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  place,  to 
allude  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  relations  to  the  great 
North-west,  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  its  history. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1787,  the  celebrat- 
ed "  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
"  ritory  of  the  United  States,  North-west  of  the 
"  Ohio  River,"'  was  passed.  This  Ordinance 
contained  two  Articles  of  special  significance, 
in  their  relations  to  the  future  States  to  be  or- 
ganized in  that  territory.  The  third  ordained 
that  "  Schools  and  means  of  education  shall,  for- 
"  ever,  he  encouraged /''  and  the  sixth,  that  "  there 
"  shall  de  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
"  tude  in  said  territory y  The  entire  instrument 
is  worthy  the  age  and  the  exigency  calling  it 
forth ;  l3ut  those  two  Ai'ticles  must  make  it 
famous  forever.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  to  inquire  who  was  the  responsible 
agent  in  the  introduction  of  the  anti-slavery 
Article  which  is,  except  in  one  ijnportaut  re- 
spect, quite  similar  to  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  1784,  and,  as  Mr,  Greeley  says, 
lost  only  by  "  a  most  deplorable  and  fatal  acci- 
"  dent  of  the  absence  of  a  member  from  New 
"Jersey." 

In  his  famous  rejoinder  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
Mr,  Webster  eulcTgized  Mr,  Dane,  as  the  sole 
author  of  this  celebrated  Article,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  entire  Ordinance.  This  is  the  common 
opinion,  as  recorded  in  works  and  speeches 
which  treat  of  this  important  transaction.  We 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  Mr.  Dane's  well- 
deserved  honors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
reported  the  Ordinance  and  helped  secure  its 
adoption;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  Doctor  Cutler  was  "the  power  behind  the 
"  throne,"  who  suggested  and  urged  it.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more  accurate 
records  from  his  and  other  pens ;  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  as  already  quoted  from  his 
Journal,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  the  day  before 
Mr.  Dane  reported  the  Ordinance,  Doctor  Cutler 
made  this  record,  "  that  as  Congress  was  now 
"  engaged  in  settling  the  form  of  Government 
"  for  the  Federal  Territory  for  which  a  Bill  has 
"  been  proposed  and  a  copy  sent  to  me,  to  mahe 
"  remarks  and  propose  amendments,  and  which  I 
"  had  taJcen  the  liberty  to  remarJc  upon  and  pro- 


"  pose  several  amendments,  I  thought  this 
"  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  go  to  Phil- 
"adeliDhia:  accordingly,  after  /had  returned 
"  THE  Bill,  with  my  obseryations,  I  set  out,  at 
"  7  o^clocJc.^^  The  next  day,  Mr,  Dane  reported 
the  Ordinance;  on  the  thirteenth.  Congress 
passed  it;  and,  on  the  nineteenth,  Doctor  Cut- 
ler was  back  in  New  York,  and  records,  in  his 
Journal,  these  words  :  "  Called  on  members  of 
"  Congress,  very  early,  this  morning — was  fur- 
"nished  with  the  Ordinance  establishing  the 
"  Western  Federal  Territory.  It  is,  in  a  degree, 
^'- new -modeled — the  amendments  I  proposed 
"  have  all  been  made  excejjt  one  and  that  was  bet- 
"  ter  qualified.  It  was  that  we  should  not  be 
"  subject  to  taxation,  &c." 

With  this,  now  associate  the  unvarying  tra- 
dition— perhaps  a  stronger  term  is  warranted — 
handed  down,  by  Doctor  Manasseh  Cutler,  to 
his  eldest  son,  the  late  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler, 
of  Washington-county,  Ohio  ;  and,  by  him,  to 
his  son,  the  Hon.  William  P.  Cutler,  of  the 
same  place,  that,  among  the  most  important 
amendments  which  he  suggested,  was  this  one 
excluding  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  for- 
ever, from  that  territory,  a  part  of  which  he 
was  seeking  to  purchase,  for  actual  settlement, 
by  men  who  hated  slavery  and  belonged  to  the 
only  Commonwealth  of  the  original  thirteen 
which  then  had  no  slaves,  and  whose  anxieties 
were,  at  this  very  time,  excited  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  that  very  Western  country, 
which  they  were  expecting  to  make  their 
home,  had  been  given  to  Revolutionary  oflicers 
belonging  to  a  slave  State.  All  these  facts 
bear  on  the  question  whether  Doctor  Cutler  is 
not  fully  entitled  to  the  honor  of  an  equal 
share,  in  the  conception  which,  when  legitim- 
ated by  Congress,  has  proved  the  one  great 
cause  of  what  the  North-west  now  is,  and  of 
all  it  promises,  in  the  future,  to  be. 

It  may  be  that,  in  some  old  closet  or  chest,  in 
some  old  house,  in  New  England,  may  be  re- 
posing the  very  letters,  or  diaries,  or  docu- 
ments, which  may  settle  this  claim,  definitely, 
as  false  or  well-founded.  That  the  name  of 
Mi\  Dane  is,  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  forever,  as- 
sociated with  this  Ordinance,  we  shall  insist 
on,  most  strenuously ;  at  the  same  time,  we  feel 
warranted,  also,  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
truly  able,  sagacious,  and  indefatigable  Agent  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  Doctor  Manasseh  Cutler, 
also  bore  a  very  important  part  in  bringing 
that  instrument  into  the  form  which,  for  its 
own  sake  and  also  for  the  momentous  results 
flowing  from  it,  must  take  its  place,  in  history, 
that  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  now  begin 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  act,  and 
would  emblazon  on  the  great  act  itself,  the  two 
names  of  Nathan  Dane  and  Manasseh  Cutler. 
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We  omit,  entirely,  the  familiar  facts  per- 
taining to  the  actual  settlement  made  at  Mari- 
etta, the  next  year ;  the  marked  men  led  by 
General  Rufus  Putnam,  to  take  possession  of 
lands  which  could  never  be  lawfully  trodden 
by  slaves ;  the  thrilling  adventures  which  at- 
tended the  planting  of  the  institutions  of  civil 
ization,  there ;  the  wars  with  the  savages;  and 
the  Peace  conquered  by  General  W:iyne.  These 
facts  are  accessible,  in  any  library  ;  but  it  is  in 
point  to  remark  that,  among  the  most  assidu 
ous  agents  in  inducing  emigration  to  the  good 
land  he  had  purclmsed  for  the  Ohio  Company, 
was  Doctor  Cutler,  who  used  the  press,  as  an 
important  auxiliary.  In  1787,  soon  after  his 
negotiations  with  Congress  had  been  success- 
fully concluded,  he  published  "an  anonymous 
"  pamphlet,  which  seems,  now,  to  have  been  pro- 
**phetic  to  a  degree  truly  surprising.  He  haz- 
*'  ards  the  prediction  that  many,  then  living, 
"would  see  our  Western  waters  navigated  by 
"  the  power  of  steam  ;  and  that,  within  fifty 
"  years,  the  North-western  Territory  would 
"  contain  more  inhabitants  than  all  New  Eug- 
*  land.  What  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  random 
"  and  improbable  conjecture,  has  since  risen  to 
"  the  dignity  of  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
"which  has  astonished  the  world." — Sjjrague's 
Annals^  ii.,  17. 

In  1791,  it  was  guessed  that  Ohio  had  about 
three  thousand  people  ;  and,  at  Vincennes,  there 
were  nearly  two  hundred  French  slave-holding 
families.  After  Wayne's  Treaty  with  the  Indi- 
ans, emigration  began  to  pour  into  the  Territory, 
rapidly,  so  that,  in  1800,  Ohio  had  forty- two 
thousand,  one  hundred,  iind  fifty-six.  The  first 
County  organized,  that  of  Washington,  dates 
back  to  1788  ;  and  the  first  Court,  to  the  same 
year.  The  fiist  T<^.riitorial  Legislature  began  its 
sessions,  at  Cmcicaati,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799.  The  late  Judge  Jacob  Burnet,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  one  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  of  four,  one  being  from  Cincinnati, 
one  from  Vincennes,  one  from  Marietta,  and  one 
from  the  region  of  Steubeuville.  The  lower 
house  was  made  up  of  Representatives  IVoui 
what  are  now  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois. The  condition  of  the  country  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Judge  Burnet's  law- 
circuit  embraced  not  a  small  part  of  that  im- 
mense district,  just  named.  On  the  third  of 
March,  1800,  a  Committee  of  Congress  reported 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  Courts,  and 
laws  ;  and  recommended  the  setting  off  the  In- 
diana Territor}.  This  took  effect  in  1801  ; 
when  General  W.  H.  Harrison  became  the  first 
Governor.  In  that  year,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  divide  the  present  territory  ot  Ohio,  by  mak- 
ing the  Scioto  the  boundary,  thus  postponing 
the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State.     Tliis  led  to  a 


special  mission  to  Washington,  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Woithington,  who  defeated  the  obnoxious 
measure  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  per- 
mitting the  People  of  Ohio  to  form  a  State  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  settlers  on  the  Ohio  Land  Company's  pur- 
chase were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the 
State,  at  that  time.  The  Convention  for  form- 
ing the  new  Constitution  met  in  September, 
1802;  and,  on  the  preliminary  question,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  forming  a  State  Constitution, 
Ephraim  Cutler,  the  eldest  son  of  Doctor  Cutler, 
s*"ood  alone  in  the  opposition.  For  many  facts, 
relating  to  this  remarkal)le  man,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  funeral  discouise  delivered  by  Professor 
E.  B.  Andrews  of  Maiietta-coUege  ;  and  for 
other  facts  to  the  memoranda  and  conversations 
of  Judge  Cutler  himself.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  was  divided  into  three  parties — the 
first,  a  slavery  party,  led  by  a  Mr.  John  W. 
Brown,  an  Englishman,  naturalized  at  Marietta, 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  who  represented  Hamilton- 
county,  in  the  C(mvention.  The  only  time 
Ephraim  Cutler  was  ever  known  to  be  in  a  tow- 
ering passion,  was  when,  on  his  way  to  this  Con- 
vention, he  heard  this  man,  Brown,  declare  that 
"Washington  was  no  better  than  an  Atheist;" 
and  he  told  the  libeler  if  he  repeated  the  offence 
he  would  whip  hiin.  The  second  party  was 
anti-slavery  ;  and  was  led  by  Judge  Cutler. 
The  third  party  was  made  up  of  those  members 
who  were  not  identified  with  either  of  the 
others  ;  and  who  held  the  balance  of  power,  in 
the  Convention. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
stiuggle,  in  that  first  Constitutional  Convention, 
North  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended as  to  the  future  Commonwealths  of  the 
Great  Valley  and,  indeed,  the  entire  RepuMic,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  alieady  stated,  that  a 
large  tiact  of  the  best  lands  in  Oliio  had  heen 
reserved  for  Virginia  soldieis ;  that,  already, 
along  the  Ohio  and  Scioto,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, including  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
"Scioto  and  Miami  Country,"  had  already  set- 
tled large  numbers  of  emigrants,  from  Virginia 
and  other  slave  Slates,  wlio  desired  to  bring 
their  slaves  with  them,  and  who,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  did  bring  them  ;  i)ut  tiie  most  of 
whom  regarded  with  dislike  the  Ordinance  ot 
'87,  as  doing  them  a  wrong.  We  know  there 
were  slaves  in  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  and  \\\: 
have  heard  the  fact  asserted  that  there  were 
slaves  in  Ohio,  also.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
pro-slavery  party  in  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  was  led  by  a  Mr.  Brown.  He,  as 
Judge  Ephraim  Cutler  afiirms,  openly  declared 
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that  his  "views  were  sanctioned  by  one  of  the 
"  greatest  statesuoen  of  the  day." 

It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
high  authority  quoted  as  sanctioning  the  limited 
slavery  scheme  and  using  his  influence  to  secure 
its  adoption  in  Ohio.  To  some,  this  may  appear 
incredible ;  but,  in  fact,  this  very  element  was 
in  his  draft  of  the  Ordinance  of  1784,  '' tliat, 
' '  after  the  Year  1800  of  the  Christian  Era, 
"there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
"servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States."  This 
dissolves  the  improbability  of  the  statement  as 
to  the  part  Mr.  Jefferson,  through  his  friends, 
took  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of 
limited  slavery  into  Ohio.  The  question  was 
at  once  raised  by  the  Convention's  Committee  on 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  of  which  this  John  W. 
Brown  was  the  Chairman  and  Judge  Cutler  a 
member.  The  Judge  records  it  in  his  diary  that 
"an  exciting  subject  was  immediately  brought 
"  before  the  Committee,  the  subject  of  admitting 
"  or  excluding  slavery.  Mr.  Brown  produced  a 
"  Section  which  defined  the  subject,  in  effect, 
"  thus  :  No  person  shall  he  held  in  slavery ^  if  a 
^^male,  after  he  is  thirty-five  years  of  age;  and, 
"  if  a  female,  after  twenty  five  years  of  age^ 

In  i^rivate  conversations,  Judge  Cutler  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  this  momentous  sen- 
tence, proposed  for  adoption  into  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  new  State,  was  insjDired  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  was  in  his  handwriting ; 
and  he  hints  this  conviction,  in  the  following 
entry  in  his  Journal :  "  I  observed  to  the  Com- 
"  mittee,  that  those  who  had  elected  me  to  re- 
*'  present  them,  there,  were  desirous  of  having 
*'  this  matter  clearly  understood,  and  I  must 
"  move  to  have  the  Section  laid  on  the  table, 
"until  our  next  meeting;  and,  to  avoid  any 
"  warmth  of  feeling,  I  hoped  that  each  member 
"  of  the  Committee  would  prepare  a  Section 
"which  would  express  his  views,  fully,  on  this 
*'  important  subject.  The  Committee  met,  next 
"  morning,  and  I  was  called  on  for  what  I  had 
"proposed,  the   last   evening,      I  then  read 

"  THKM    THE    SECTION,    AS     IT     NOW    STANDS   IN 

"  THE  Constitution.  Mr.  Brown  said  that 
"  what  he  had  introduced  was  taught  by  the 
"  greatest  men  in  the  nation  to  be,  if  established 
"in  our  Constitution,  obtaining  a  great  step 
"toward  a  general  emancipation  of  slavery; 
"  and  was,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  to  be  prefer- 
"  red  to  what  I  had  offered." 

Professor  Andrews,  in  his  eulogy  on  Judge 
Culler,  cites  "  a  letter  received,  recently,  from  a 
"  gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  intelli- 
"geiice,"  which  throws  light  not  merely  on  the 
position  of  President  JeftVj-son,  but  on  the  criti- 
cal position  of  the  eml)ryu  States  of  the  West, 
at  that  time.  "  In  the  Winter  of  1846-7,"  writes 
this  gentleman,  "  as  I  think,  I  had  several  con- 


"versations  with  the  late  Governor  Jeremiah 
"  Morrow,  who  was  then  at  Columbus.  These 
"  related,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  early 
"  history  of  Ohio,  the  Convention  that  formed 
"  the  Constitution  of  1803,  and  the  characters  of 
"  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  period,  I 
"  had  then  just  read,  very  attentively,  the  Jour- 
"nals  of  the  Convention,  and,  being  interested 
"  in  the  subject,  sought  to  elicit  from  him  such 
"  reminiscences  as  he  had,  in  relation  to  these 
"points.  In  one  of  them,  he  stated  that,  when 
"  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  as  a  member  of 
"Congress,  in  1803,  he  visited  Mr.  Je-ff'erson; 
"  that  their  conversation  turned  upon  the  new 
"Constitution  of  Ohio;  that  Mr.  Jeflferson 
"  commended  it,  highly,  in  its  main  features, 
"  but  thought  the  Convention  had  misjudged, 
"  in  some  particulars.  One  of  them  was  in  the 
"  structure  of  the  Judiciary,  wliich  Mr.  J. 
"thought  too  restricted  for  ih^  future  wants  of 
"  the  State,  using,  in  this  connection,  the  ex- 
"  pressiou  that  '  they  legislated  too  much.' 
"  Another  was  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  Mr. 
"  Jefferson  thought  it  would  have  heen  more  judi- 
'■'■  clous  to  have  admitted  slavery,  for  a  limited 
'■'■  2:>eriod,  'an  opinion,'  added  Covernor Morrow, 
"  '  in  which  I  did  not  concur,'  His  statement 
"  of  the  conversation  with  Mr,  Jefferson  was 
"  much  more  full  and  minute ;  but,  as  I  have 
"  not  by  me  the  memoranda  I  made,  at  the 
"  time,  I  can  give  only  the  substance.  This  I 
"  am  sure  is  correct.'''' 

With  this  position  attributed  to  Mr,  Jeflfsrson, 
we  think  many  confirmatory  statements  might 
be  selected  from  his  published  volumes.  The 
names  of  the  Committee  having  this  impor- 
tant Section  under  consideration,  as  given 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  were  Messrs. 
Brown,  Cutler,  Gotorth,  Dunlavy,  Baldwin, 
Grubb,  Wood,  Updegraflf,  and  Donaldson, 
Here  were  two  propositions — the  one  for  a  lim- 
ited slavery,  understood  and  believed  in  the 
Convention  to  have  emanated  from  President 
Jefferson,  and  the  other,  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Ephraim  Cutler  and  as  contained  in 
Article  VIII.,  Section  II.,  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  absolutely  declaring  that  "  there 
"shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
"tude,  in  this  State,"  etc.  These  propositions 
were  warmly  argued  in  the  Committee,  especi- 
ally by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cutler.  The  latter 
was  not  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  but  of  large 
reading  and  honored  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
public  library  in  Ohio.  He  had  settled  in 
Ohio,  in  1795,  a  noble  Christian  pioneer  from 
Massachusetts ;  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and 
yet  unbending  independence  and  integrity. 
He,  like  many  plain  men  of  that  day,  had  re- 
flected, profoundly,  on  the  great  questions, 
which  were  before  our  nation,  during  the  period 
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of  the  Revolution   and   the   formation  of  the 
Federal    Constitution.      On     the     subject     of 
slavery,  as  "  a  political  and  social  cancer,"  his 
convictions  were  clear  as  light;  aod,  in  common 
with  thousands  of  the  best  men,  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  settled  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
because   he  had  faith  that  the   great  Ordin 
ance   of  '87  would,  forever,  shelter   that  land 
from  the  curse  which  rested  on  the  Southern 
States.     He   was    naturally   a   lethnrgic    man; 
and  it  required  extraordinary  motives  to  rouse 
him  to  exert  his   full  power.     Tradition  says 
that,  in  that  Committee-room,  he  argued  like  a 
great  Christian   statesman,  who    felt   that  the 
destinies  of  the  future  were  entrusted   to  his 
keeping ;  and  so  well  did  he  put  the  case  that, 
on  the  final  vote,  five  of  the  Committee  stood 
with  him  and   four  with  Brown ;  and  so  Cut- 
ler's Article   was  reported  to  the  Convention. 
But  it  was   by  no   means  yet  out   of  danger. 
Brown  and  his  friends  were  active  and  deter- 
mined ;  and,  one  day,  when  Cutler  was  confined 
to  his  room,  by  sickness,  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity  to    move    and    carry   an    amendment, 
which,  in  effect,  neutralised  or  set  aside,  alto- 
gether, the  Article  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and  introduced  the  Article  rejected  in  the 
Committee-room.      They    were    very   exultant 
over  their  a  ictory ;  but,  the  next  day,  a  scene 
occurred   which    is  worthy  of  record.     Judge 
Cutler  moved  to  strike  out  the  hateful  amend- 
ment    that     proposed    to    fasten    slavery    on 
Ohio;  but   Brown  insolently  demanded  what 
he  wanted  that  for,  and  broadly  sneered  at  the 
gentleman  as  "hard  to  please,"  and  patroniz- 
ingly asked  "  what  he  wanted  ?"     The  English 
renegade,  whom  his  antagonist  had  threatened 
to  whip  if  he  reviled  Washington's  good  name 
again,  now  seemed   to   take  special  delight  in 
asserting   his  superiority.     The  young  farmer 
was  thoroughly  stirred  up  and,  with  masterly 
power,    untolded    the    nature   of    the   system 
sought  to  be  fastened   on  the  young  Common- 
wealth of  Ohio,  and  its  influence  on  the  mor- 
als, manners,  thrift,  and  political  destinies  of 
States — he  portrayed,  also,  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  introducing  that  into  the  new  State, 
which  the  best  men  in  Old  Virginia  were  de- 
ploring, as   a   curse    and  calamity.     He   spoke 
with  great  power  and  the  eloquence  of  convic- 
tion ;  and  so  well   that,  to  quote  Irom  his  own 
journal,  "When  the  vote  was  called,  Mr.  Milli- 
"gan  changed  his  vote  and  we  succeeded   in 
"  placing  it — the  Article — in  its  original  state. 
"  Thus   an   overruling  Providence,  by  His  wis- 
"  dom  makes   use    of  the  weak   to    defeat  the 
"purposes  of  the  great  and  wise." 

Thus  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  by  his  firm- 
ness and  wisdom,  defeated  a  measure  which 
depended   on   the   stability  of  only  one  vote  to 


have  entailed,  not  on  Ohio  alone,  but  the  other 
Western  States,  the  calamities  which  have 
alien  so  heavily  on  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
And  it  was  singularlv  fit  that  these  two  men, 
father  and  son,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  Cutler, 
should  be  the  instruments  of  accomplisliing 
such  beneficent  measures  for  the  West,  the  one, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dane,  suggesting  the 
immortal  Sixth  Article  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  other  carrying  it  into  eftect,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  first  State  included  in 
that  North-western  Territory,  and  so  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  rest. 

In  a  historical  discussion  of  the  Ordinance 
of  '87,  Governor  Coles  of  Illinois  says  that, 
after  Indiana  was  organized,  as  a  Territory, 
several  hundred  slaves  were  held  there.  The 
same  was  true  of  Illinois,  After  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance,  the  larger  slaveholders,  in 
what  is  now  Indiana  and  Illinois,  removed 
their  slaves  across  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio ; 
but  not  a  few  of  the  more  ignorant  among 
them,  being  unacquained  with  the  English 
language,  continued  to  hold  their  slaves,  for 
many  years. 

Under  date  of  the  twelfth  of  January,  1796, 
four  persons  of  Kaskaskia,  in  a  Memorial  to 
Congress,  represent  that  they  "  now  are  possess- 
''  ed  of  a  number  of  slaves  which  the  Article 
"above"  [Sixth  Article^  Ordinance  of  '57] 
"  seems  to  deprive  them  of  (perhaps  inadvert- 
"ently)  without  their  consent  or  concurrence." 
They  argue  the  question  as  to  the  justice  and 
constitutionality  of  the  Article,  which  "  would 
"  deprive  them  of  their  most  valuable  proper- 
"  ty."  In  view  of  their  reasoning,  they  "  hum- 
"  bly  pray  that  the  Sixth  Article  of  Compact, 
"  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  may  either  be  re- 
"  pealed  or  altered  so  as  to  give  permission  to 
"  introduce  slaves  into  said  Territory,  from  any 
"of  the  original  States,  or  otherwise;  that  a 
"  law  may  be  made  permitting  the  introduction 
"  of  such  slaves,  as  servants  for  life ;  and  that 
"  it  may  be  enacted  for  what  period  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  such  servants  shall  serve  the  master 
"  of  their  parents." — American  State  Papers, 
Public  Lands,  i.,  61.  The  Committee  of  the 
House  reported  adversely,  that  they  are  inform- 
ed it  would  be  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory,  "  and  the  petition 
"ought  not  to  be  granted."  The  early  French 
colonists,  who  settled  at  Vincennes  and  Kas- 
kaskia, held  many  slaves;  and,  during  the  suc- 
cessive occupancy  of  the  territory,  by  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Virginia,  up  to  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  "the  right  of  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  hold  slaves 
"  was  not  questioned  by  any  legislative  author- 
"  ity."  Both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  previous 
to  their  becoming  States,  "rules  uad  been  pre- 
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'^  scribed,"  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  al- 
lov?iDg  a  limited  period  of  slavery  ;  "  but  many 
"  slaves  were  removed  fiom  the  Indiana  Terri- 
"  tory — including,  then,  Illinois — either  to  the 
"  Western  side  of  the  Mississippi  or  to  some  of 
"the  slave-holding  States," — Dillon's  Indiana^ 
Jf,10;  Ford's  Illinois,  82. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  native 
Virginian,  the  first  Governor  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, was  said  to  be  a  pro-slavery  man  in  his 
symi^athies;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Con- 
gress, in  1603,  he  declared  that ''  the  people  of 
"Indiana,"  by  their  Delegates,  in  Convention 
asseml)led,  give  "  their  consent  to  the  suspen- 
"  sion  of  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Compact  be- 
"  tween  the  United  Stato  and  the  people  of 
"that  Territory."     On    the   second    of  March, 

1803,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  reported 
against  this  "declaration"  in  the  following 
language:  "That  the  rapid  population  of  the 
"  State  of  Ohio  sufiiciently  evinces  that  the 
"  lal)or  of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote 
"  the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies,  in 
"  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demonstrably 
"  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only,  with  advantage, 
"be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  products 
"  more  valuable  than  any  known  in  that  quarter 
"of  the  United  States;  that  the  Committee 
"  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to 
"impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  pro- 
"  mote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
"  North-western  country  and  to  give  strength 
"  and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In 
"  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and 
"  benevolent  restraiat,  it  is  believed  that  the 
"  inhal)itants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  dis- 
"  tant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  tem- 
"porary  privation  ot  labor  and  emigration." — 
American  State  Pajjers,  Public  Lands,  i.,  IJ^G. 
The  memorialistp,  in  this  case,  present  the  case 
as  strongly  as  they  can,  "  as  highly  advantage- 
"  ons  to  the  Territory,"  and  also  because  the 
people  of  Indiana "  were  not  represented  in 
"  the  body  "  which  passed  the  Ordinance.     In 

1804,  some  Indiana  people  sent  a  similar  peti- 
tion to  Congress.  To  this,  Mr.  Rodney  of  Del- 
aware, Chairman  of  the  Committee,  reported, 
recommending  the  susijension  of  the  Si:::th  Ar- 
ticle— the  anti-slavery  one — of  the  Ordinance, 
for  ten  years,  on  condition  that  the  descend- 
ants oi  such  slaves  should,  if  males,  l)e  free  at 
twenty-five  yeais  and,  if  females,  at  twenty- 
one.  The  House  rejected  the  Report.  In  1806, 
a  third  petition  was  presented  ;  and  Mr.  Garnett 
of  Yirginia  repeated  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Rodney,  in  1804;  and,  again,  the  House 
voted  it  down.  In  1807,  Mr.  Parke,  the  Dele 
gate  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  made  a  similar 
proposition,  which  the  House  again  refused  to 
adopt ;  and,  in  November,  1807,  a  similar  peti- 


tion was  presented  to  Congress,  from  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Indiana  Territory.  At  the  same  time,  was  pre- 
sented a  Remonstrance  from  the  citizens  of 
Clarke-county ;  and,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
Mr.  Franklin  of  North  Carolina  reported  against 
any  suspension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  This 
Report  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives. 

It  was  this  series  of  attempts  to  foist  slavery 
into  the  territory  North  of  the  Ohio  and  cover- 
ed by  the  immortal  Ordinance  of  '87,  that  led 
Thomas  Benton,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1850,  to 
say,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  "Thus 
"five  times,  in  four  years,  the  respective 
"  Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  even  a 
"  temporary  extension  or  rather  re-extension 
"  of  slavery  into  Indiana  Territory,  which  had 
"been,  before  the  Ordinance  oi  1787,  a  slave- 
"  territory,  holding  many  slaves  at  Yincennes. 
"These  five  refusals  to  suspend  the  Ordmance 
"  of  '87  were  so  many  confirmations  of  it.  All 
"  the  rest  of  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
"ject  was  to  the  same  effect  and  stronger." — 
Coles'  History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  20-22. 

These  repeated  refusals  led  to  some  curious 
measures  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana ;  and, 
among  these,  the  passing  of  a  law  "  authoriz- 
"  ing  the  indentm-e  of  slaves,  over  fifteen  years 
"  of  age,  for  a  specified  term  of  years.  In  many 
"  cases,  it  was  extended,  in  practice,  to  ninety- 
"  nine  years,  or  for  a  term  which  was  intended 
"  to  include  the  life  of  the  party  indentured. 
"  As  a  slave  is  not  competent,  bylaw,  to  make 
"  an  agreement  or  contract,  he  had  first  to  be 
"made  free  before  he  could  enter  into  the 
"  indenture.  But  this  was  made  a  mere  matter 
"of  form,  being  done  simultaneously,  and  the 
"  master  taking  care  that  neither  instrument 
"  should  be  valid  until  the  other  was  executed. 
"  If  a  slave,  after  his  master  had  signed  his  in- 
"strament  of  emancipation,  and  he  was  nomin- 
"  ally  free,  should  refuse  to  sign  his  indenture. 
"  the  master  had  the  right  to  send  him  out  of 
"  the  State,  to  sell  him,  and  to  retain  over  him 
"  all  his  righis  as  a  master."— Coles'  History  of 
the  Ordinance  of  '87,  22-23. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  nullify  the 
Ordinance,  by  submitting  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana ;  but,  in  every  case,  the 
Court  sustained  the  Ordinance.  In  the  same 
spirit,  both  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  subject 
was  brought  into  the  political  arena  ;  and  the 
whole  ground  was  fought  over,  with  the  great- 
est animosity.  In  some  cases,  the  Ordinance 
was  in  peril ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  triumphed 
over  opposition.  Governor  Ford,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Illinois,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
introduction  of  a  qualified  apprenticeship,  or 
slavery ;  the   lavys  passed  in  consequence,  and 
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borrowed  directly  from  the  Codes  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky ;  and  tlie  uneasiness  produced 
among  the  settlers  by  the  Southern  emigrants, 
■who  crossed  the  State,  into  Missouri,  with  their 
numerous  slaves.  Fortunately,  the  "  new  gos- 
"pel "  of  the  later  day  had  not  been  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  there  was  enough  sagacity  and  moral 
rectitude,  in  high  places,  to  deny  the  wicked 
popular  importunity,  which,  first  in  Ohio, 
then  in  Indiana,  and  then  in  Illinois,  demanded 
the  introduction  of  that  system  of  human 
bondage  which  had  so  crippled  and  weakened 
Kentucky  as  to  suffer  Ohio,  her  younger  free- 
soil  rival,  far  to  outstrip  her,  and  Illinois  to 
outstrip  her  rival,  Missouri,  and  entailed  evils 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  on  all  the  new  slave- 
States,  from  Tennessee  to  Texas. 

But,  in  the  results  we  have  described  as  hav- 
ing been  attained  in  the  nine  Western  States  of 
the  Great  Valley,  named  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article — results  which,  in  our  opinion, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  civil 
developments  known  in  history  ;  results  which 
must  mainly  be  assigned  to  two  potent  causes, 
Free  Soil  and  Free  Schools — history  will  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  agents  employed  by  Divine 
Providence,  in  their  accomplishment,  until  she 
names,  with  the  most  honorable  approliation, 
not  only  that  true  and  pure  statesman,  Nathan 
Dane,  liut  those  honored  and  great  men,  the 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.,  and  his  son, 
Judge  Ephraim  Cutler,  whose  wise  foresight, 
and  resolute  purpose,  and  devout  virtue,  so 
greatly  aided  in  planting  the  seeds  which  have 
sprung  up  into  universal  freedom  and  Free 
Schools  for  the  North-west. 

Crawfoedsville,  Ind.  J.  F.  T. 


YSf.— HISTORICAL  AND  PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES  OF  CHENANGO- 
COUNTT,  NEW  rOii'X  — Continue:d 
FROM  Page  101. 

By  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Superintend- 
ent OF  Public  Schools  op  the  City  op  New 
York. 

^11.— TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  OF  NORWICH. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  territory  now 
comprised  in  the  County  of  Chenango,  were 
Avery  Power,  of  Norwich,  Benjamin  Hovey,  of 
Oxford,  and  William  Guthrie,  of  Jericho,  now 
Bain  bridge. 

Mr.  Power  immigrated  hither,  with  his  family, 
from  tlie  Eastern  States,  as  oarly  as  1788,  and 
became  the  occupant  of  the  "Indian-fields,"  one 
mile  below  the  present  village  of  Norwich,  pay- 
ing a  small  rent,  in  produce  and  merchandize,  to 
the  Indian  proprietors  of  the  "  Castle,"  on  the 
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East-side  of  the  river,  who  had  alrcafly  eff(^cted 
a  partial  clearing  on  tlie  opposite  "  fields."  In 
1790,  he  perfected  his  title,  by  a  purchase  of  his 
farm,  then  consisting  of  two  liundied  and  cight- 
ty-six  acres,  from  the  State,  at  tliree  shillings,  or 
seventy-five  cents  per  acre  ;  and  opened  an  inn, 
or  house  of  public  entertainment,  for  his  Inrlian 
friends  and  such  of  the  white  settlers  or  travelers 
as  might  require  temporary  accommodation.  In 
1800,  he  sold  the  farm  to  Captain  Jolin  Rmd.-^.U, 
for  the  sum  of  forty-one  hundred  dollars,  in 
whose  pohsession  and  that  of  his  desrendants — 
John  Ranfbill,  Junior,  and  Charles  Yoik — it  re- 
mained, until  a  very  recent  period,  when  it  passed 
into  the  lianrls  of  Jeduthan  Newtf)n,  of  Norwich. 
Benjamin  Hovey,  in  1789,  purchased  of  the 
State  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  part  of  the 
original  township  of  Fayette,  now  inclnded  in 
the  village  of  Oxford  ;  and  William  Guthrie,  in 
1790,  opened  a  public  house,  in  a  portion  of  the 
township  of  Clinton,  afterwards  called  Jericho, 
and  now  known  as  Bainbridge. 

The  citizens  of  Norwich,  in  1789,  employed 
Captain  John  Harris,  an  early  settler,  and  a  man 
of  enterpiise  and  energy^  to  purchase  the  laud 
comprised  in  the  piesent  village  and  other  lands 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Chenango.  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  engaged  in  a  sea-voyage, 
after  arriving  in  New  York,  where  the  s.des 
were  to  take  place,  and  committed  his  trust  to 
an  agent,  who  was  outbid  by  Mr.  Leonaid  M. 
Cutting,  who  offered  one  penny  more  per  lot, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  was  stiuck  off.  He 
re-sold  the  lots,  to  the  principals  of  Captain  Har- 
ris, for  five  dollars  per  acre  each,  an  advance  of 
about  four  dollars,  on  his  own  purchase.  On 
his  death  bed,  shoitly  afterwards,  he  re-conveyed 
the  filteenth  town — Norwich — to  Melancthou 
Smith  and  John  Stiles,  of  Elizabethtown,  Nevv 
Jersey,  the  former  of  whom  immediately  came 
on  and  executed  contracts  to  the  settlers  in  pos- 
session, with  the  exception  of  Avery  Power,  who 
had  previously  purchased  from  the  State. 

The  first  settlers  in  Norwich,  after  Power, 
were  chiefiy  immigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  found  their  way  into  the  Che- 
nango-valley,  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1790 
and  Spring  of  1791,  either,  by  way  of  Albany,  to 
the  Unadilla-rivei-,  and  thence,  through  the  wil- 
derness, aided  by  the  marked  trees  of  the  early 
surveyors,  to  the  Power  farm  and  tavern ;  or, 
directly,  through  Whitestown,  near  the  present 
site  of  Utica,  down  the  Chenango.  Ainong 
them  were  David  Faiicliild  who  took  up  '■he 
'*  Terry  Farm,"  near  the  old  Gates'  Tavern,  four 
miles  below  tlie  village  ;  Silas  Cole,  who  pur- 
chased the  tract  of  land,  included  in  the  pres- 
ent village.  North  of  the  South  bridge  across 
the  Canasewacta-creek  and  East  of  Main-street  to 
its  intersection  with  the  street  running  East  to 
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{he  river,  subsequently  known  sxs.  the  '*  Elder 
"  Eandall  "  and  "  Judoje  Steere  "  farms,  built 
tbe  bouse  afterwards  owned  by  Elder  Jedediah 
Randall  and  subsequently  by  Charles  York, 
aud  occupied  it  as  a  tavern;  *  William  Smiley, 
who  located  tbe  farm,  next  South  wf  "the  old 
"  Randall  farm,"  subsequently  owned  by  Elias 
Breed,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Fryer 
and  William  R.  Breed  ;  f  Nicholas  Pickett,  who 
purchased  the  large  farm,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river,  known  as  the  "  Nathan  Pendleton  farm ;  t 
Thomas  Brooks,  a  Massachusetts-man,  compro- 
mised by  the  "  Shay's  rebellion,"  who  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  land  subsequently  owned  by 
Peter  B.  Garnsey,  and  built  a  log  dwelling  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  **  West  Green  "  of  the 
village  ;  §  Israel,  Charles,  and  Matthew  Graves, 
who  became  the  owners  of  all  that  part  of  the 
present  village  of  Norwicli  lying  North  of  its 
southern  boundary,  and  West  of  South  Main- 
street,  to  the  North  line  of  the  old  *'Seth  Ga,r- 
"  licii  property;"  Manasseh  French,  the  first 
cleigyman,  who  settled  on  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  Joseph  Brown  farm,"  a  little 
South  of  Norwich  village  ;  Captain  John  Hai-ris, 
the  purchaser  of  the  "  old  Hai'ris  farm,"  on  the 
East  of  North  Main- street,  and  North  of  the 
"Judge  Steere  property ;  "  Samuel  Hammond, 
owner  of  the  farm  next  adjoining  '*  the  Harris 
"farm,"  on  the  North;  Hascell  Ransford  and 
William  Ransford,  who  became  the  purchasers 
of  a  large  farm,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  high- 
way, North  of  the  "Harris"  and  "Dickinson" 
farms  ;  Daniel  Skinner;  William  Munroe,  after- 
wards, for  many  years,  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
who  was  the  purcha-ser,  from   the  State,  of  the 

*  Mr.  Cole  seems  to  have  become,  shortly  after,  embar- 
rassed in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  to  have  parted 
-with  his  fram  to  Elder  Jedediah  Randall,  who,  on  his 
death,  bequeathed  to  Jndgo  York,  that  portion  now  oc- 
cupied by  him.  Cole  subsequently  ^cCmigrated  to  Ohio, 
where  he  died,  several  vears  since. 

t  "  The  '  Smiley  farm  '  included  the  once  famous  sul- 
"  phur-ppriDg,  which,  in  times  past,  was  a  fashionable 
"  resort  for  the  villagers.  The  waters  were  supposed  to 
"  po&sess  valuable  medicinal  qualities  ;  but,  by  attempted 
"  improvement,  its  vein  was  finally  destroyed."— CZarA;. 

t  "  He  occupied  it  for  a  few  years,  when  he  sold  out, 
"  and  removed  westward."— C/ar7<;. 

§  "  His  property,  East,  was  confiscated  to  the  Qovem- 
"  ment;  and  he  came  hither  to  repair  losses.  The  Major 
"  always  admitted  his  pai1,lcipation  in  the  rebellion,  and 
"  justified  it.  He  had  also  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
' '  tionary  War,  and  was  at  Bunker's-hill.  Major  Brooks 
"  built  a  log-house,  on  the  West  Green,  in  Norwich  vH- 
*'  lage.  There  was  not  a  hammer  nor  a  nail  used  about 
'*  the  building— these  njticles  not  having  then  been  intro- 
"  duced.  Afterwards,  the  Major  removed  to  Plymouth, 
"  where  he  suddenly  died  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  about  the 
'•  year  lQ2i-4."— Clark. 


"Garnsey  farm,"  extending  from  the  "  Garlick 
"  farm,"  on  the  West  side  of  South  Main-street, 
in  Norwich  village,  to  the  Cauasewacta- creek, 
and  North  to  the  South  bounds  of  the  "  Dickin- 
"  son  farm"  and  which  was,  subsequently,  pur- 
chased by  Elisha  Smith,  Esq.,  who  transferred 
it  to  Peter  B,  Garnsey,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  his  death,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  his  heirs  ;  *  Josiah  Dickinson,  who  became  the 
owner  of  all  the  land  lying  North  of  the  ' '  old 
"Garnsey  farm,"  and  West  of  North  Main- 
street,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  village ; 
and  Stephen  Steere,  who  purchased,  of  Silas 
Cole,  all  the  land  North  of  the  South  Cauase- 
wacta-bridge,  on  the  East  side  oi  Main-street,  to 
the  "Harris  farm,"  on  the  North,  and  extend- 
ing, easterly,  to  the  river,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "Jedediah  Randall  farm,"  on  the  South, 
and  the  adjacent  dwelling-house  and  lot  of  Doc- 
tor Jonathan  Johnson.  Benjamin  Edmunds  pur- 
chased, early  in  the  present  century,  the  lot  of 
ground  on  the  East  side  of  South  Main-street, 
North  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Steere,  and  ex- 
tending, North,  as  far  as  the  North  boundary  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  American  Hotel,  formerly 
known  as  the  "  Noyes  House  "  now  stands.  On 
this  lot,  Mr.  Edmunds  built  the  "  old  yellow 
"house,"  the  late  residence  of  Judge  Purdy, 
and  the  adjoining  house,  belonging  to  the  Rider 
family.  Thompson  Mead,  Josiah  Brown,  Joho 
Wait,  Martin  Taylor,  Joseph  Skinner,  William 
Ransford,  Junior,  William  Gibson,  (the  old 
butcher)  Simeon  and  Job  Spencer,  John  Welch, 
Lemuel  Southwick,  Leonard  Monroe,  Lobben 
Jaynjss,  and  Richard  Miller  are  also  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Clark,  as  among  the  early  settlers  of 
the  village  and  its  immediate  vicinity — all,  with- 
out exception,  dead,  now.  "  Miss  Clara  Brooks 
"  came  into  the  town,  when  a  child,  with  her 
*'  father.  Major  Brooks,  and  was  believed  [1850] 
"to  be  the  oldest  of  the  females  living,  who 
"  first  settled  in  Norwich.  Miss  Harriet  Graves, 
"afterwards  Mrs.  Hascall  Ransford,  Senior,  re- 
"  moved  into  the  town,  in  the  year  1791.  f  " 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  original  owners 
of  all  the  land  now  included  within  the  bounds 
of  the  village  of  Norwich,  at  or  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  were  : 

*  This  farm  extended,  on  the  West,  to  the  Canasawacta- 
creek,  and,  for  some  distance  beyond,  where  the  Garnsey 
Mills  were  subsequently  erected.  "  Prior  to  the  erection 
"of  these  mills,"  observes  Mr.  Clark,  ''the  inhabitants 
*'  either  transported  part  of  their  grain  to  Tioga-point,  at 
"  great  expense  and  endless  toil,, or  they  conetmcted  mor- 
"  tars,  by  hollowing  out,  at  one  end,  a  log,  from  three  to 
"  four  feet  in  length,  and  working  them  by  a  sweep  above, 
"  with  a  pestle  attached."  Such  were  the  hardships, 
labors,  and  privations  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  ChB- 
naugo-valley,  wilhin  the  memory  of  soffie  now  living! 

t  Clark's  History  of  Chenango. 
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On  the  East  side  of  Main-street,  and  extend" 
ing  to  the  Oh  en  an  go -river,  reckoning  from  South 
to  North,  Jedediah  Randall,  Doctor  Jonathan 
Johnson,  Stephen  Steere,  Captain  John  Harris, 
and  Samuel  Hammond. 

On  the  West  side,  extending  from  the  Canasa- 
wacta-creek,  on  the  South  and  West,  Israel, 
Charles,  and  Matthew  Graves,  Colonel  William 
Munroe,  ("the  Garnsey  farm")  and  Josiah 
Dickinson. 

Elder  Randall  sold  off  the  North  part  of  his 
farm  to  Doctor  Jonathan  Johnson.  Judge  Steere 
sold  '*  the  Benjamin  Edmunds  "  and  "  the  Doc- 
"tor  Joseph  Brooks"  lots,  North  of  his  resi 
dence ;  and  donated  to  the  village,  the  East 
Green.  The  Graves  family  sold  to  Seth  Garlick 
and  James  Birdsall  the  lots  and  land  afterwards 
occupied  by  them.  Colonel  Munroe  sold  to 
Elisha  Smith,  and  Judge  Smith  to  Peter  B.  Garn- 
sey ;  and  the  latter,  after  donating  to  the  village 
the  West  Green,  sold  to  Joseph  S.  Fenton,  Asa 
Norton,  and  Doctor  Henry  Mitchell,  on  the  North, 
and  to  Beriah  Lewis,  Charles  Randall,  and  Truman 
Enos,  on  the  West.  Mr.  Dickinson  sold  a  part 
of  his  farm,  on  the  North,  to  Elisha  Smith  and 
Samuel  Randall.  All  subsequent  dispositions  of 
property  in  the  village,  are  believed  to  be  trace- 
able from  these  roots. 

Elder  Jedediah  Randall  devised  the  northern 
portion  of  the  residue  of  his  farm  to  the  Hon. 
Charles  York,  who,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
occupied  the  homestead  originally  built  by  Silas 
Cole,  having  previously  sold  the  southern  portion 
to  Thomas  Prentiss,  who,  or  whose  descendants, 
still  continue  to  occupy  it.  Judge  York  subse- 
quently sold  off  the  lot  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Nelson  B.  Hale,  between  his  own  residence 
and  the  Prentiss  farm.  On  the  North  of  Doctor 
Johnson's  lot,  three  or  four  small  plots,  extending 
to  the  present  Chenango-canal,  were  sold  off,  by 
him  and  the  representatives  of  Judge  Steere ; 
and  Timothy  Steere  succeeded,  in  1816  or  1817, 
to  the  occupation  of  the  old  homestead,  includ- 
ing, as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  the  lot  on 
which  Mr.  Edmunds  erected  a  dwelling-house, 
in  1819,  South  of  and  adjoining  the  "Yellow 
"House"  lot.  This  portion  of  the  Stepre  prop- 
erty was  afterwards  sold  to  George  L.  Rider,  in 
whose  family  it  still  remains.  The  "  Yellow 
•  "House"  property,  extending  North  to  that  of 
Doctor  Brooks,  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Edmunds, 
in  1808,  to  his  son-in-law,  Perez  Randall,  who 
built  a  store  and  office  on  the  North,  and  either 
built  or  pujchased  the  dwelling  house  adjacent 
to  the  Brooks  property,  now  forming  a  part  of 
the  "American  Hotel,"  or  "  Noyes'  House." 
Mr.  Randall  afterwards  conveyed  the  "  Yellow 
"House  "  and  lot,  including  the  store  and  office, 
to  Chailes  York,  who  conveyed  to  the  late  own- 
er, Smith  M.  Purdy.     James  M.  D.  Carr  subse- 


quently purchased  the  intervening  lot,  between 
Judge  York  and  the  "American,"  and  erected  a 
dwelling-house  and  shop  upon  it.  The  house 
and  lot  occupying  the  present  site  of  the 
"American  Hotel,"  pa^^sed,  in  1815  or  16,  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Peiez  Ran- 
dall; and,  in  1810-20,  into  that  of  Thurlow 
Weed,  then  Editor  of  the  RepuhUcan  Agricul- 
turalist, published  in  the  village;  and  was  sub- 
sequently purchased,  in  1825-26,  by  Josiah  S. 
Miller,  who  built  the  Hotel,  and  occupied  it, 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  latei",  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Colonel  John  Noyes,  Jun- 
ior, by  marringe  with  the  widow.  On  the  death 
of  Colonel  No^/es,  it  was  transferred  to  it?  pres- 
ent propiietors,  oj-  their  immediate  predecessors. 

On  the  death  of  Doctor  Brooks,  whose  large 
Hotel  immediately  adjoined  that  of  the  present 
"  American,"  on  the  North,  this  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  widow,  who,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  married  Lot  Clark  ;  and,  from  her, 
into  the  possession  of  other  parties. 

The  large  building,  on  the  North-east  corner 
of  the  Public  Square,  on  the  East  side  of  Main- 
street — at  which  point  it  assumed  the  designation 
of  "North  Main-street" — and  since  known  as 
the  "  Eagle  Hotel,"  was  originally  occupied  by 
Asahel  Steere,  and  passed  from  his  possession 
and  ownership,  successively,  into  those  of  Moses 
Doty,  Mark  Steere,  and  General  Harry  De  Forest, 
during  whose  occupancy  it  was  burnt  down,  in 
1849,  and,  subsequenty,  re- built  and  occupied  as 
a  Hotel. 

Adjoining  the  Hotel,  on  the  North,  on  the  site 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  store  of  Alfred 
Purdy  and  Porter  Wood  and  the  law-office  of 
Abial  Cook  and  Smith  M.  Purdy,  and,  more  re- 
cently, by  the  store  of  B.  Slater  &  Co.,  stood,  as 
late  as  1823-23,  an  old  paint-shop,  occupied  by 
Jcduthun  Hitchcock,  North  of  which  was  the  res- 
idence of  a  widow  Adams,  afterwards  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  shop  of  J.  K.  Duryea,  merchant- 
tailor,  on  which  the  present  "Duryea  Block" 
was  erected  ;  and,  still  further  North,  the  resi- 
dence and  blacksmith  shoj)  of  Israel  Hale,  sub- 
sequently the  residence  of  David  E.  S.  Bedford. 
On  the  North  of  this,  and  standing  a  few  rods 
in  rear  of  the  highway,  were  the  printing-office 
of  the  Norwich  Journal,  edited  by  John  F.  Hub- 
hard,  and  the  residence  of  William  Johnson. 
Next,  on  the  North,  was  the  residence  of  General 
Thompson  Mead,  afterwards  occupied  by  his  son- 
in-law,  John  F.  Hubbard,  and,  more  recently, 
by  Charles  A.  Thorp.  North  of  that,  was  the 
office  of  Doctor  Henry  Mitchell';  and,  next 
above  the  present  site  of  the  Methodist-church, 
the  residence  of  William  Palmer. 

Thomas  Milner  resided  a  few  rods  East  of 
Hascall  Ransford's,  on  the  East  side  of  the  river ; 
John  Pellet,  on  a  large  farm,  a  mile  or  two  South, 
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on  the  same  side ;  Asa  Pellet  and  Stephen  and 
Smith  Steele,  on  two  large  farms,  nearly  oppo- 
site each  other,  on  Ea^t-street ;  Colonel  Samuel 
Randall  occupied  a  farm  at  the  North  extremity 
of  the  village ;  Charks  Randall  and  Truman 
Edos,  side  l)y  side,  at  the  -western  extremity  ;  and 
Consider  Coomes  and  Thomas  Prentiss,  at  the 
southern — all  worthy  men  and  good  citizens. 

The  first  clergyman  in  Norwich  was  Manasseh 
French,  "  a  practical  and  unaffected  preacher," 
who  settled  upon  "the  Joseph  Brown  farm," 
half  a  mile  South  of  the  present  village.  Was 
it  Mr,  French,  or  old  Elder  Ransom,  his  succes- 
sor, who  was  accustomed,  in  those  primitive 
times,  to  repeat  his  discourses  from  the  begiu- 
niug,  on  the  arrival  of  each  tardy  member  of  his 
congregation,  as  they  came  sauntering  in,  fre- 
quently rendering  it  necessary  to  go  over  the 
same  ground,  some  six  or  eight  times,  in  the 
course  of  his  morning  or  afternoon  sermon  ? 

The  first  niairiage  which  took  place  in  Norwich 
was  that  of  Miss  Harriet  Graves,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Graves,  to  Hascall  Raosford,  on  the 
twelfth  of  July,  1792.  At  that  time,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Manasseh  French,  there 
was  no  clergyman  or  magistrate,  nearer  than 
Tioga-point,  who  could  legally  perform  the  mar- 
liage  ceremony  ;  and,  in  this  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, it  had,  at  first,  been  determined  to  repair, 
by  cauoe,  to  that  place,  some  seventy  miles  distant, 
through  a  howling  wilderness.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  Commission,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
for  Joab  Enos,  of  Hamilton,  arrived  in  season 
for  the  performance  of  the  nuptials,  without  the 
necessity  of  so  painful  and  daugerous  a  pilgrim- 
age; which  was  reserved  only  for  the  stuidy 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  who,  prior  to  the  ei'ection, 
by  Judge  Elisha  Smith,  of  the  present  *'  Gainsey 
"  flouring-mill,"  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
grain,  by  this  tedious  route,  to  Tioga-point. 

"  The  earliest  physician,"  says  Mr.  Clarke, 
"was  Jonathan  Johnson,  who  removed  here, 
•*  from  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1794.  Dur- 
"  ing  the  vigorous  portion  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
"  a  lucrative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  ardu- 
"  ous  practice.  In  the  earliest  yeais  of  his  ride, 
"  the  country  was  infested  with  bears  and  wolves 
*' — the  latter  hunting  in  packs — and  ferocious 
"  panthers.  More  than  once,  the  Doctor  pur- 
"  sued  his  lonely  rides  over  the  thickly  wooded 
"  hills,  serenaded  by  moans,  howls,  and  screams 
"  proceeding  from  the  midnight  orgies  of  these 
"  formidable  occupants." 

Doctor  Johnson  continued  to  occupy  his  dwell- 
ing, in  Norwich,  until  his  death,  in  1838. 

The  first  male  child  born  in  Norwich  was 
Marcus  Cole,  son  of  Silas  Cole,  in  the  old  "  Elder 
"  Randall  house,"  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Judge  York  ;  and  the  second  child  was  Hoi'ace 
Ransford,  Junior,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage, 


above  referred  to.  The  fiist  female  child — and 
thcjirst  native  white  child  boin  in  the  Chenango- 
valley — was  Lucy  Power,  daughter  of  Avery 
Power,  the  original  occupant  of  the  "Randall 
'*  farm."  The  site  of  the  small,  rude  hut,  which 
then  constituted  liis  residence,  is  still  pointed 
out,  on  the  present  farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
of  the  old  Randall  homestead,  now,  and  for 
many  years,  uninhabited.* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  mostf 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town  and  village,  who 
were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  earliest 
pioneers,  down  to  the  year  1825,  with  brief 
sketches  of  their  leading  traits  of  character,  oc- 
cupations, and  positions. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period.  Doctor  John- 
son, Elisha  Smith,  Benjamin  Edmunds,  Peter  B. 
Garnse}^  Hascall  Ransforcl,  Matthew  Graves, 
Josiah  Dickinson,  Casper  M.  Rouse,  and  Elder 
Jedidiah  Randall  remained  among  the  older  res- 
idents. 

General  Obadiah  German  became  a  resident, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  that 
part  of  the  town  now  known  as  "  North  Nor- 
"  wich."  He  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence, 
great  dignity  and  courtesy  of  demeanor,  supe- 
rior intellectual  abilities,  and  commanding  polit- 
ical influence.  He  represented  the  County,  in 
the  State  Legislature,  during  the  years  l'-04, 
18U5,  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator.  In  1819,  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  Assembly,  and  chosen 
Speaker.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Court,  in  1801  ;  and  retained 
that  position,  until  his  election  as  United  States 
Senator.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  First,  or  pre- 
siding, Judge,  and  continued  as  such  until  1819. 

Peter  B.  Garnsey  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
politician,  and  represented  the  County,  in  the 
Legislature  of  1800.  He  was  a  large  land  and 
mill-owner,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  an  es- 
timable and  worthy  man. 

Hascall  Ransforcl  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  1814;  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
all  town  affairs.  In  tiie  early  portion  of  the 
century,  he  kept  a  public-house,  at  his  residence, 
half  a  mile  North  of  the  present  village,  where 
town- meetings  were  then  held,  when  Norwich 
included  all  the  western  towns,  and  part  of  the 
eastern  and  northern.  At  an  early  period, 
he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Matthew 
Graves. 

Elder  Randall  officiated  as  the  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Society,  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  and  was  universally  respected  and  regard- 
ed as  a  pious,  venerable,  and  good  man. 

Elisha  Smith,  at  an  early  period  in  the  century, 
removed  from  Oueida-county  to  Greene ;  was, 
soon  afterwards,  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench 
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of  the  County-court;  and,  in  1813,  transferred 
his  residence  to  Norwich,  where  he  was  long 
known  as  an  influential  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  the  village.  In  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  title,  value,  sale,  and  tranfer  of  real 
estate,  he  was  an  acknowledged  authority  ;  and 
possessed,  in  every  respect,  the  entire  coiifi 
dence  and  regard  of  the  community.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Wattles,  of  Unadilla.  In  latter  life, 
he  suffered  much  from  a  cancer,  which  finally 
caused  his  death,  somewhere  about  1824-5. 

Josiah  Dickinson  was  a  considerable  land- 
owner, in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  ;  a  car- 
penter and  builder  by  trade ;  and  a  worthy, 
reputable  citizen.  The  contract  for  building  the 
first  Court-house  was  awarded  to  him,  and  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  executed. 

Benjamin  Edmunds,  who  came  to  the  village 
at  an  early  period  of  the  century,  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  served  his  apprenticeship, 
as  a  blacksmith,  with  a  Mr.  Walker,  of  Worcester 
or  Dudley.  His  wife  was  Eunice  Parker,  a  sister 
of  Jeremiah  Parker,  of  that  neighborhood.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1837,  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  United  States.  The  "  old  yellow 
"house,"  erected  by  him,  and  afterwards,  for 
many  years,  occupied  as  a  tavern,  is  still  remain- 
ing, one  of  the  few  surviving  relics  of  that  early 
day.  Mr.  Edmunds  was  a  zealous  Universalist ; 
a  great  reader  ;  and  a  kind-h<iarted,  benevolent, 
worthy  m^m. 

Casper  M.  Rouse  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
town,  and  resided  on  a  farm  just  below  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  village,  on  a  slight 
elevation.  North  of  the  present  Cemetery,  which 
formed  part  of  iiis  farm,  and  was  ceded  by  him 
to  the  village,  as  a  burial-ground.  He  occu|)ied 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  County- court,  from 
1804  to  1809  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
from  1810  to  1814  ;  and,  sulisequently,  a  Judge 
of  the  County-court,  from  1«15  to  1819.  His 
implication  in  the  celebrated  indictment  of  David 
Thomas,  State  Treasurer,  for  biibery,  in  1812, 
has  already  been  adverted  to.  He  was  a  man  of 
pompous  speech  and  manners,  and  inoidinate 
vanity,  accompanied  by  respectable  acquire- 
ments, as  a  legislator  and  magistrate,  and  .a 
friendly  and  obliging  disposition. 

Joseph  S.  and  Loring  Fenton,  Charles  York, 
Benjamin  Chapman,  John  Lamb,  and  Asa  Norton, 
were  among  the  earliest  merchants  of  Norwich. 
The  elder  Fenton  subsequently  lemoval  to  Mich- 
igan ;  of  which  State  his  son,  William  M.  Fenton, 
became  Lieutenant-governor.  Loring  Fenton, 
an  amiable  and  woithy  young  man,  died  at  an 
early  age.  Messrs.  York  and  Chapman  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  leading  mercantile  firms,  fur 
several  years;  and,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Chapman  continued  the  business,  up 


to  a  very  recent  period.  Mr.  York  was,  for  many 
years,  Supervisor  of  the  town  and,  subsequently, 
a  Judge  of  the  County-court.  Mr,  Chapman 
still  survives,  [1873]  at  an  advanced  age,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Messrs. 
Lamb  and  Norton  remained  only  a  short  period. 

Anson  Jones,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Houston,  as  President  of  the  Texan 
Republic,  was  the  keeper  of  the  first  Drug-store 
established  in  the  village.  Pie  was  succeeded,  in 
18'<i4-5,  by  Richard  L.  Lawrence.  Richard  L. 
De  Zeng,  at  about  the  same  time,  opened  an  ad- 
ditional Dry-goods  store. 

Asahel  Steere,  Moses  Doty,  Mark  Steere,  and 
General  Harry  De  Forest  successively  occupied 
the  present  site  of  the  "  Eagle-tavern  ;  "  William 
Palmer,  Seth  Garlick,  Zebina  C.  Andrews,  and 
James  M.  D.  Carr,  the  "  Bi'ooks'- tavern  ;  "  and 
Newman  Gates,  James  Perkins,  John  Cooke, 
George  B.  Champlin,  andB.  Holcomb,  the  "Ed- 
"  munds'- tavern." 

Doctor  Johnson,  in  conjunction  with  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  entered  into  a  mercantile 
partnership  with  Judge  Noyes,  about  the  year 
1818  or  1819.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, considerable  scholarship,  and  well  versed 
in  his  profession  ;  somewhat  eccentric  and  ab- 
sent-minded, in  his  piofessional  and  social  in- 
tercourse ;  but  highly  esteemed,  by  all,  for  hif^ 
honesty,  integrity,  and  moral  worth.  Doctor 
Henry  Mitchell  was  his  contemporary,  in  the 
medical  field,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
practice,  and  maintained  a  high  reputation,  as  a 
skillful  physician.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  in  1828,  and  represented  the 
district,  in  Congress,  from  1833  to  1835.  Of 
great  energy  and  decision  of  character,  and  un- 
imioeachable  integrity,  he  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  community,  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  active  life.  Doctor 
Harvey  Harris,  who  is  still  living,  also  enjoyed 
an  extensive  medical  practice,  during  this  period, 
and  was  always  a  welcome  visitor,  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sicic,  as  well  as  a  worthy  and  highly 
respected  citizen. 

Tlie  princii)Ml  law  practitioners  of  this  period, 
w^ere  James  Birdsall,  David  Buttolph,  Natlian 
Chrtml)^rlain,  Abial  Cook,  Lot  Clark,  Simeon  S. 
Emmons,  and  Addison  C.  Griswold. 

Mr.  Birdsall  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  political  affairs  of  the  Clintonian,  and  Mr. 
Clark  with  those  of  the  Republican,  or  "  Buck- 
"  tail,"  party.  The  former  was  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  district,  in  Congress,  from  1815  to 
1817;  sulisequently  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Chenango  ;  and,  in  1827,  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  manneis 
and  great  intellectual  and  financial  ability  ;  and 
exerted  a  commanding  influence,  as  a  politician. 
Mr.  Clark  represented  the  Congressional  district, 
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from  1823  to  1825;  was  District  Attorney,  m 
1822-23;  and,  although  wanting  in  the  personal 
graces  and  scholarship  of  his  rival,  was  a  sound 
and  successful  lawyer  and  an  able  political  lead- 
er. While  in  Congress,  he  was  a  confidential 
friend  of  William  IJ,  Crawford,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1824  ;  and, 
for  many  years,  virtually  controlled,  with  skill 
and  ability,  the  politics  of  the  County.  With 
him  was  associated,  as  a  partner,  at  this  period, 
Addison  C.  Giiswold,  a  young  man  of  fair  tal- 
ents, who  was  succeeded,  soon  afterwards,  by 
John  Clapp,  now  of  Binghauiton.  Mr.  Cook  was 
just  tljeh  commencing  his  long  and.  successful 
career  as  an  advocate  ;  which,  but  for  his  invin- ' 
cible  indolence  and  disinclination  to  devote  him- 
Eelf  to  the  study  of  his  profession  and  the  mas- 
tership of  its  authorities,  might  have  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Bar.  Judge  Purdy,  a  few 
years  later,  became  his  partuer;  and  the  firm 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  success.  Mr.  Buttolph 
was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Birdsall — a  sound  lawyer, 
and  most  estimable  man.  Simeon  S.  Emmons 
was  an  eloquent  orator,  and  achieved  some  dis- 
tinction, as  a  politician  ;  but,  from  ill  health, 
terminating  in  an  early  death,  he  failed  to  make 
any  peimanent  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 
According  to  Mr.  Weed's  statement,  his  most 
important  enterprise  was  the  introduction  of  the 
culture  of  asparagus  into  tlie  town.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  place  ; 
but  was  regarded  as  a  good  lawyer  and  an  excel- 
lent citizen. 

John  F.  Hubbard  and  Thurlow  Weed  were  the 
rival  political  Editors  of  the  village — the  form- 
er as  the  printer  and  Publisher  of  the  Norwich 
Journal,  and  the  latter  of  the  JRepublican  Agri- 
culturalist. Both  were  able  men,  who,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  made  their  mark  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  State,  and  identified  them- 
selves with  its  leacling  interests.  They  were  not 
on  intimate  terms  with  each  other — some  jjerson- 
al  animosities  having  grown  out  of  a  business 
transaction,  connected  with  the  estabb'shment  of 
i\\Q  Agriculturalist ;  but  both  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  community;  and  both  are  still 
living,  at  an  advanced  age,  suirounded  by 
"honor,  obedience,  and  troops  of  friends." 

Mr.  Hubbard  came  to  Norwich,  at  about  the 
year  1816,  and  purchased  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  John  B.  Johnson,  Editor  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Volunteer,  originally  the  Olive-Branch, 
published  at  Sherburne,  in  1806,  by  Phinney  and 
Fairchild  ;  and  trausferied,  in  1813,  to  Norwich, 
as  the  Volunteer.  On  the  accession  of  its  new 
Editor,  its  title  was  changed  to  tliat  of  the 
Norwich  Journal ;  and  its  pablication,  as  a  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  journal,  continued,  with 
great  ability  and  success,  by  himself  and  his 
partner,  Ralph  Johnson — who  became  connected 


with  the  paper,  in  1827— until  1844,  when  it 
passed  into  t;he  hands  of  La  Fayette  Leal  and  J. 
H.  Sinclair,  by  whom,  in  1847,  it  was  merged 
into  the  Oxford  Republican^  and  its  name 
changed  to  that  of  the  Chenango  Union.  In 
1854,  Harvey  Hubbard,  a  son  of  the  former  Ed- 
itor, purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Leal,  in  the 
Union,  and,  in  1859,  that  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
continued  the  publication,  until  his  death,  in 
1862,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  John  F.  Hubbard,  Junior,  by  whom,  in 
1868,  it  was  transferred  to  G.  H.  Manning. 

From  1828  to  1836,  Mr.  Hubbard  held  a  seat 
in  the  State  Senate,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  efficient  and  successful  advocate  of  the 
construction  of  the  Chenango- canal  and  other 
internal  improvements;  and,  subsequently,  he 
enjoyed  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  J.  F.  Hubbard,  Junior,  filling  the 
same  high  position,  for  two  successive  senatorial 
terms,  from  1868  to  1872.  He  possessed  fine 
literary  talents  ;  was  a  strong  and  nervous  polit- 
ical writer;  and  his  social  qualities  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  General  Thompson  Mead ;  and,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  senatorial  career  and  abandon- 
ment of  his  journal,  he  retired  to  the  quiet  and 
undisturbed  repose  of  a  cheerful  and  happy 
home. 

Mr.  Weed  was  born  in  Cairo,  Greene-county, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1797,  and,  in 
1808,  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Cincinuatus,  in  Cortland- county, 
now  known  as  Mari(m.  Previous  to  his  removal, 
he  had  served  two  Summers  as  a  cook  and  cabin- 
boy,  on  the  Hudson  ;  had  enjoyed  but  one  quar- 
ter's schooling ;  and  was  employed,  during  the 
Winter  of  1807,  in  the  printing-office  of  Macky 
Croswell,  in  Catskill.  During  his  first  Winter, 
in  Cincinnatus,  he  was  employed  in  an  ashery, 
occasionally  attending  school,  during  the  day- 
time. Afterwards,  however,  in  1811,  he  obtain- 
ed another  quarter's  schooling,  in  Onondaga- 
hoUow,  paying  for  his  board  and  schooling  by 
work  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Jasper  Hopper ;  and 
was,  subsequently,  employed  in  the  printing- 
office  of  the  Lynx,  at  that  place.  In  1812,  he 
was  employed  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
GolumUan  Gazette,  in  TJtica,  edited  by  Thomas 
Walker  ;  in  1813,  in  that  of  the  Herhirner  Amer- 
ican, by  William  L.  Stone,  afterwards  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York.  In  the 
Winter  of  that  year,  he  volunteered,  as  a  private, 
in  Captain  Ashbel  Seward's  Company,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Adams,  Jefferson -county,  and  served 
for  six  months;  afterwards,  for  another  term 
of  three  months,  at  Brownville,  in  Lieutenant 
Ellis's  Company  of  Artillery,  attached  to  the 
Regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Arunah  Met- 
calf,   of    Cooperstown;     and,   again,   lor    two 
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months,  at  Sackett's-haibor,  as  Quarter- master- 
sergeant,  in  the  Regiment  of  Colonel  Myers,  of 
Herkimer.  From  1814  to  1818,  he  was  employ- 
ed, as  a  printer,  at  different  periods,  at  Auburn, 
Spring-mills,  Sangersfield,  Cazenovia,  Coopers- 
town,  Utica,  Herkimer,  Albany,  and  New  York. 
In  the  Winter  of  1818-19,  he'  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  remained,  as  Editor  of  the  Ag- 
Hculturalist,  until  1821,  when  he  established  or 
purchased  the  Onondaga  County  Hejjublican,  at 
Maulius.  The  next  year,  he  removed  to  the 
present  city  of  Rochester — then  only  a  flourish- 
ing village  of  the  "  Great  West  " — where,  after 
serving  for  two  years  in  the  oflice  of  the  JRoch- 
ester  Telegraph,  edited  by  Everard  Peck,  he  pur- 
chased the  establishment,  in  1824.  In  1827, 
discontinuing  the  Telegraph  and  uniting  his 
political  fortunes  with  the  Anti-masonic  party, 
he  established  the  Anti-masonic  Enquirer,  and, 
in  1830,  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  which 
speedily  became  the  organ  of  the  Anti-masonic 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  Whig  and  Republican 
party,  and  which  he  conducted  until  the  Winter 
of  1855. 

In  April,  1818,  he  married  Miss  Catharine 
Ostrander,  of  Cooperstown,  who  died  at  Albany, 
several  years  since,  leaving  two  daughters.  His 
son  died  a  few  years  previous  to  his  mother. 

In  1824  and,  subsequently,  in  1829,  Mr.  Weed 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  from  Monroe- coun- 
ty. In  1843,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  France,  and  Belgium ;  and,  in 
1852,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Saxony,  Austria, 
Sardinia,  and  Italy.  Since  1856,  he  has  resided 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  wheie  he  has  occasion- 
ally contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Times,  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. 

In  the  Summer  of  1872,  he  re- visited  Norwich, 
"where  he  was  called  upon  by  his  old  adversary 
and  rival,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  by  several  of  his 
surviving  acquaintances  and  friends  of  fifty  years 
ago.  His  present  residence  is  near  the  corner 
of  Twelfth-street  and  Fifth -avenue,  where,  in 
the  society  of  his  eldest  daughter,  lie  is  enjoying 
the  calm  evening  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life, 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends  ;  in  occa- 
sional excursions ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  an 
Autobiography,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

David  G.  Bright,  who,  in  1815,  succeeded  Uri 
Tracy,  as  County-clerk,  was  remarkable  chiefly 
for  his  immense  corpulency  ^  his  success  in  busi- 
ness, as  a  hatter,  and,  subsequently,  as  a  mer- 
chant, in  partnership  with  Joseph  S.  Fenton  ; 
and  his  social  qualities  and  genial  nature.  His 
son,  Michael  Graham  Bright,  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy- clerk,  under  his  fathei-,  and  was 
specially  noted  for  scholarship,  ability,  and  great 
future  promise.     Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 


oflEicial  term,  Mr.  Bright  removed,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  where  his 
younger  son,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  successful  business-man  and  law- 
yer ;  and  was,  subsequently,  elected,  for  several 
successive  terms,  as  United  States  Senator  from 
that  State. 

Truman  Euos  and  Charles  Randall,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  century,  established  a  tannery  and 
leather  manufactory,  near  the  Canesewacta-creek, 
on  West-street.  For  many  years,  they  occupied 
residences  adjacent  to  their  works  and  to  each 
others ;  and,  there,  Mr.  Enos  remained,  until  his 
death,  in  1870,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.  His  partner,  however,  having  dissolved  the 
business  connection  between  them,  retired  to  a 
farm,  two  miles  below  the  village,  on  the  East- 
bank  of  the  Chenango,  nearly  opposite  the  "  old 
"  Randall  farm,"  where  he  remained  until  the 
advance  of  years  and  growing  infirmities  induced 
him  to  return  to  the  village,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  in  the  Spring  of  1872, 
in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  For  moie 
than  fifty  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  an 
active  and  exemplary  member  and  officer  of  the 
Baptist- church,  as  was  his  early  friend  and  part- 
nej',  Mr.  Enos,  of  the  Presbyterian.  Both  were 
among  the  earliest  pioneei  s  of  the  County :  the 
former  having  effected  a  settlement,  as  herein 
before  stated,  with  bis  fathe'*,  in  the  present  town 
of  Phaisalia,  as  early  as  1797. 

Perez  Randall,  also,  came  with  his  father  and 
brothers  to  Chenango,  in  1797,  and  removed 
with  them,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  opening 
of  the  century,  to  the  "old  farm,"  on  the 
West  bank  of  tlie  river.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Academy,  in  Clinton,  Oneida- 
county,  supporting  himself  and  defraying  his 
expenses  by  teaching,  during  the  Winter ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Norwich,  married  a  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Edmunds  and  opened  a  store  in  the 
viciuit}'.  His  business  relations  having  been 
disastrously  affected  by  the  monetary  revulsions 
consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  War 
with  England,  he  withdrew  from  mercantile 
life  ;  and,  havmg  been  appointed  Post-master, 
at  Norwich,  was,  in  1817,  elected  memhej-  of 
Assembly  lor  the  County,  in  conjunction  with 
Tilly  Lynde,  of  Sherburne,  and  Simon  G. 
Throop,  of  Oxford.  In  1819,  he  was  appointed 
County-clerk,  which  oflice  he  continued  to  fill, 
with  brief  intervals,  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
in  1839.  As  a  public  officer,  he  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  and  regard  of  his  constitueuts; 
and,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  was  universally 
respected  and  beloved. 

Colonel  John  Randall,  Junior,  and  Samuel 
Randall,  elder  and  younger  sons  of  John  Ran- 
dall, and  brothers  of  Char'es  and  Perez,  were 
also   residents   of    the   village,    from   an   early 
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period  in  tbe  century;  both  enterprisiug  and 
ieputa1)le  farmers,  ■worth}'  men,  and  good  citi- 
zens. Their  fatlier,  about  the  year  1816,  retired 
from  hisfaim  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
vilhige,  with  his  son  Perez,  on  the  present  site  of 
the  American  Hotel,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Samuel  Pike,  for  a  long  time  Deputy  Sheriff 
Rud  Jailer,  occupied  rooms  in  the  Court-house. 
He  was  a  brotlier  of  Colonel  Jarvis  K.  Pike  ;  and 
was  a  most  efficieut  officer  and  excellent  man. 

Bela  Farr  was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  his 
genial  social  qualities,  literary  culture,  and  in- 
ventive faculties,  as  a  mechanist.  Like  Socrates 
among  the  Athenians,  he  was  wont  to  spend  the 
principal  part  of  his  time  in  literary,  ethical, 
and  political  discussions  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  the  various  places  of  public  concourse  ;  and 
was  always  listened  to  with  great  respect  and 
deference,  except  by  those  who  had,  perhaps, 
for  weeks  and  months,  been  patiently  waiting 
the  completion  of  some  half-finished  work  of 
gold  or  silver  jewelry.  The  successive  appear- 
ance of  the  earlier  of  the  Wavei-ly  Novels,  which 
were  anxiously  looked  forwaid  to  by  all  the 
devourers  of  the  new  and  brilliant  romances, 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  his  critical 
lucubrations. 

Noah  Hubbard,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Edi- 
tor, was,  also,  with  all  his  faults,  a  most  nccom- 
jjli^htd  devotee  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
tiS  well  as  a  gifted  poetical  writer,  and  a  vigor- 
ous prose  contributor  to  the  Journal. 

Judge  John  Noyt-s  went  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1815,  and  remained 
until  1822.  He  represented  the  County,  in  the 
Legislatures  of  1810  and  1814,  and  succeeded 
Judge  Rouse,  in  the  State  Senate,  from  1816  to 
1820.  Without  posf-essing  more  than  an  average 
share  of  ability,  he  uniformly  sustained  the  char- 
acter of  a  jufet  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

General  Thompson  Mead,  who  was  an  early 
resident  of  the  town,  took  a  prominent  part,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  in  tlie  War  of  1812  ;  rei)re- 
sented  the  County,  in  tlie  Legislature  of  181 1  and 
the  Second  Session  of  18l4;  and  was  appointed 
and  elected  Sheriff,  from  1821  to  1825. 

Judge  York  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the 
County  Court,  in  1831. 

Edmund  G.  Per  Lee  was  a  member  of  tbe 
State  Legislature,  in  1820  and  1832;  and,  with 
his  brother,  Abiaham  Per  Lee,  resided  in  North 
Norwich.  Both  were  highly  intelligent,  estima- 
l)le,  and  respected  citizens,  and  exerted  great  in- 
fluence on  the  politics  of  the  County. 

Colonel  Jarvis  K.  Pike,  of  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, also  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
He  was  a  meniber  of  the  Legislatute,  in  1830 
and  1831  ;  and,  in  the  Fall  of  the  latter  year, 
was  elected  County- clerk. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Andrews  succeeded  Lyman 
S.  Rexford  in  the  pulpit  «f  the  Presbyteiian- 
church,  in  1820  or  1821,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  clergymen  of  that  period.  He 
w^ns  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University ;  a  thor- 
ough scholar ;  and  an  amiable,  excellent,  and 
altogether  genial  man.  He  subsequently  became 
Principal  of  Oxford  Academy  and  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  church,  in  New  Berlin,  and  of  an 
Episcopal-church,  in  Binghamton. 

In  the  ])ulpit  of  tbe  Baptist -church,  at  this 
time,  Elders  Allerton  and  Spanlding  were,  suc- 
cessively, associated  with  Elder  Randall.  Elder 
Spaulding  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Jabez  S. 
Swan,  who  oflSciated  in  the  church,  for  several 
years.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  remarka- 
ble man.  Gifted  with  a  voice  of  thunder ;  for- 
cible and  eneigetic,  in  delivery;  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  his  profession  and  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
views  of  his  sect;  and  uncompromising  in  his 
hostility  to  every  form  of  vice,  impiety,  and  ir- 
rebgion,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  for 
good,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, but  over  the  community  at  large.  His 
incessant  labors,  con»biued  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  temperament,  prostrated,  for  a  season, 
his  intellect;  ^nd  it  was  found  necessary,  by 
his  friends,  to  seclude  him,  temporarily,  in  an 
Asylum,  and  to  separate  him  from  the  field  of 
labor  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully 
toiled.  After  his  recovery,  he  resumed  his  cler- 
ical profession,  in  Albany  and  elsewhere,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  an  effective  exhorter  and 
preacher,  in  religious  revivals  and  piotracted 
meetings,  throughout  the  State.  So  late  as  the 
Winter  of  1872,  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  old 
church,  in  Norwich. 

The  Universalists,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Samuel  Hull,  Colonel  WiUiam  Munroe,  Benja- 
min Edmunds,  and  Uriah  Avery,  held  periodical 
meetings,  for  many  years,  in  the  Court-house, 
where  Hosea  Ballon,  of  Boston,  Stephen  R. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Oneida,  Nathan- 
iel Stacey,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Flagler,  a'ter- 
nately  oificiatid,  with  great  power  and  ability — 
the  two  first  named  clergymen  being  especially 
distinguished  for  their  eloquence,  learning,  and 
zeal. 

Stephen  Hopkins  l)ecame  a  resident  of  the 
village,  in  1818  or  1819,  and,  for  several  years, 
had  charge,  in  conjunction  witli  his  sister,  Sylvia, 
and  Miss  Fluvia  Arnold,  of  the  Public,  or  Dis- 
trict, School,  taught  in  the  old  Academy-build- 
ing, then  standing  on  the  East  side  of  North 
Main- street,  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  Mitchell- 
stieet.  Mr.  Hopkins  wasahiglily  successful  and 
well-qualified  teacher;  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
duties  of  his  profession;  and  enjoying  the  re- 
!  4)e€t  and  esteem  of  the  community. 
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Among  those  who  succeeded,  or  were,  in  part, 
contemporary  with  these  early  pioneers,  were 
Peter  B.  Garnsey,  Junior,  George  Field,  Joseph 
K.  Duryea,  James  M.  D.  Carr,  Joseph  H.  Moore, 
Obadiah  G.  Rundell,  George  L.  Rider,  Squire 
Smith,  Burr  B.  Andrews,  Elias  P.  Pellet,  Will- 
iam B.  Pellet,  Walter  M.  Conkey,  Cyrus  Strong, 
William  Snow,  Benjamin  T.  Cooke,  James  Ker- 
shaw, Nelson  B.  Hale,  David  Brown,  Frederick 
Byington,  Ansel  Beiry,  Levi  Ray,  Junior,  Jona- 
than Wells,  Hascall  Ransford,  Junior,  William 
J.  Sheldon,  Ralph  Johnson,  Cyrus  Wheeler, 
Sheldon  Tomlinson,  Nelson  C.  Chapman,  Elisha 
B.  Smith,  George  M.  Smith,  William  Lewis,  Doc- 
tors Jnmes  Thompson,  Henry  Bellows,  and  Charles 
H.  Mitchell,  Thomas  and  Amos  Lewis,  Nathan 
D.  Stanton,  Abner  W.  Warner,  George  W.  Her- 
rick,  and  others,  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  village  and  town,  from  1825  to 
1850,  and  man}'^  of  them  long  subsequently. 
Many  of  them  have  already  been  referred  to  ; 
and  brief  and  cursory  glances  only  can  be  given 
to  others,  whom  professional  avocations,  politi- 
cal or  literary  distinction,  or  other  circumstances, 
do  not  seem  specially  to  require  it. 

Peter  B.  Garnsey,  Junior,  or  Guernsey — as 
the  name  was  subsequently  spelt — was  a  young 
man  of  very  amiable  character,  excellent  schol- 
arship, a  highly  cultured  mind,  and  very  prom- 
ising prospects  of  future  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. These  prospects  were,  however,  fatally 
blasted  by  the  ravages  of  consumption  ;  and, 
after  having  fruitlessly  resorted  to  a  foreign 
voyage,  in  the  vain  effort  to  check  the  progress 
of  his  relenik'ss  disease,  he  went  down  to  an 
early  grave,  regietted  by  the  entire  community 
of  which  he  was  an  oinanient.  A  few  yeais 
previous  to  his  death,  he  had  married  a  Miss 
Bellinger  of  Catskill — a  very  superior  woman, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Doctor  Henry 
Mitchell.  William  G.  Guernsey,  the  only  other 
son,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  sixty- four. 

Harvey  Hubbard,  the  eldest  son  of  John  F. 
Habbard,  Senior,  wliose  death  prematurely  oc- 
curred in  1862,  was  a  young  man  of  singular 
talents  and  genius,  and  unexceptionable  personal 
character.  As  a  poet,  he  was  distinguished  for 
force,  beauty,  and  brilliant  imagination  ;  an 
intense  love  and  appreciation  of  nature,  in  all 
her  aspects ;  and  a  pure  and  lofty  Clnistian 
morality,  A  few  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  His 
brother,  John  F.  Hubbard,  Junior,  succeeded 
him,  as  Editor  of  the  Chenango  Union,  and  was 
twice  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  leading  and 
prominent  politician. 

Hiram  C.  Clark,  eldest  son  of  Lot  Clark,  was 
distinguished,  both  as  a  sound  lawyer,  an  accu- 
rate local  historian,  and  an  esteemed  and  respect- 


ed citizen.  His  younger  brother.  Lot  Curran 
Clark,  removed  to  Richmond-county,  at  an  early 
period,  where  he  acliieved  signal  success,  for 
many  years,  as  the  public  prosecuting  Attorney 
of  that  County. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Bar  who  came 
into  the  village,  as  residents,  during  the  ten  years, 
from  1825  to  1835,  may  be  enumerated  John 
Clapp,  Smith  M.  Purdy,  Charles  A.  Thorp,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Rexford,  Philander  B.  Prindle,  George 
M.  Smith,  and  Samuel  B.  Garvin. 

Mr.  Clapp  succeeded  Lot  Clark  as  District- 
attorney,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Clark  &  Clapp.  He  was  an  excellent  and  well- 
read  lawyer ;  and  possessed  a  highly  cultivated 
literary  taste,  genial  social  qualities,  and  a  kind- 
ly heart.  Educated  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel," 
by  his  brother,  James  Clapp — the  patriarch  and 
highest  ornament  of  the  Chenango  Bar — he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  his  profession ;  and  in  his 
turn  educated  such  men  as  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
the  late  Governor  Metcalf  of  New  Hampshire, 
Judge  Garvin  of  New  York,  and  others  of  lesser 
note  but  equal  professional  scholarship.  As  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  orator,  he  was  unrivalled 
in  his  theatre  of  action  ;  and  is  now  reaping  the 
well-earned  rewards  of  an  upright,  useful,  and 
honoiedlife,  in  a  dignified  retirement,  at  Bing- 
hamton,  surrounded  hy  all  those  domestic  and 
social  enjoyments  which  he  can  so  well  a[)pre- 
ciate. 

Judge  Purdy,  as  has  already  been  said,  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  Abial  Cook,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  head  of  the  Common  Pleas  Bench, 
in  1835,  and  elected  to  Congress,  in  1843.  As  a 
lawyer  and  Judge,  he  ranked  high  in  the  profes- 
sion ;  and,  as  a  citizen,  he  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Thorp  had  already  gained  an  excellent 
legal  reputation,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Tracy  &  Thorp,  m  Oxford  ;  and  m  his  new  ca- 
pacity, as  a  i)artner  of  David  Buttolpli,  Esq., 
he  secured  an  extensive  practice  and  the  geneial 
esteem  and  respect  of  liis  fellow  citizans. 

Mr.  Rexford,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
practice,  laid  the  foundation  of  future  prosperi- 
ty and  success,  as  Attorney  for  the  Bank  of 
Chenango,  upon  which  he  subsequently  built 
up  an  ample  business,  and  became,  with  all  his 
eccentricities  and  originality,  a  general  favorite 
and  an  influential  citizen.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  Autumn  of  1872. 

Mr.  Prindle  evinced  an  early  disinclination  to 
the  routine  of  the  profession,  and  seldom  ap- 
peared in  Court ;  but  was  deservedly  popular,  in 
all  social,  literary,  and  political  societies  ;  and, 
for  several  years,  between  1840  and  1850,  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Garvin,  in  1835,  was  a  member  of  ttie 
firm  of  Randall  ifc  Garvin  ;  subsequently  removed 
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to  Utica,  -where  he  was  appointed  United  States 
District-attorney ;  and,  thence,  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  District-attorney.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance  and  superior  abilities, 
with  great  tact  and  political  shrewdness,  accom- 
panied with  an  invincible  disinclination  to  the 
irksome  labor  of  ])is  profession.  As  a  prosecut- 
ing Attorney  and  Judge,  however,  both  in  Utica 
and  New  Yoik,  lie  distinguished  himself,  and 
secured  an  enduring  reputation. 

Mr.  Smith  succeeded  Mi-.  Clapp,  as  District- 
attorney,  in  1841  ;  and  was  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner. 

At  a  later  peiiod,  E.  H.  Prindle,  Horace  G. 
Prindle,  Isaac  S.  Newton,  Lewis  Kingsley,  David 
L.  Follett,  D.  H.  Knapp,  George  W.  Ray,  George 
M.  Tillson,  H.  M.  Tefft,  Robert  A.  Dunning, 
Elmore  Sharpe,  Charles  Shuraway,  R.  A.  Stan- 
ton, Albert  F.  Gladding,  Edward  B.  Thomas, 
George  W.  Marvin,  and  several  others  whose 
names  cannot  now  be  recalled  to  mind,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  : 
distinguislied,  alike,  for  professional  ability  and 
moral  and  social  worth.  Mr.  Kingsley  was 
tiansf erred,  in  1871,  to  a  high  and  honorable 
j)osition,  in  the  Naval  office,  at  New  York,  where, 
eaily  in  ihe  succeeding  year,  he  v\as  prematurely 
cut  off  by  death. 

Doctors  James  Thompson,  ChnrlesH.  Mitchell, 
and  Henry  Bellows  succeeded  Doctors  Johnson 
and  Mitchell,  in  the  medical  field. 

Ralph  Johnson  became  co- proprietor  of  the 
Journal,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  ;  the  Agricultural- 
ist^ after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Weed,  dragged 
out  a  feeble  existence,  for  a  few  years,  under  the 
charge  of  Samuel  Curtis,  Junior  ;  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Advocate  was  established,  in  1824,  by  J.  G. 
C.  Braiuaicl  and  William  G.  Hyer — the  latter  a 
young  man  of  fine  literary  culture,  and  marked 
editorial  capacity.  Tliis  journal  was  succeeded, 
in  1829,  by  the  Anti-masonic  Telegraph,  of 
which  Elias  P.  Pellet  became  the  Editor  ancl,  in 
rompany  with  Benjamin  T,  Cooke,  Proprietor. 
Mr.  Pellet  was  a  young  man  of  superior  intel- 
Itctual  ability,  industry,  vigor,  and  perseverance; 
a  self-made  man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State  and  Union  ;  and 
with  the  highest  promise  of  future  political  in- 
fluence and  success  ;  but,  soon  after  1840,  he 
was  prematurely  cut  off  by  an  incurable  malady ; 
and  the  Telegraph — now  known  as  the  Chenan- 
go Telegraph — passed  into  the  hands  of  others, 
as  did  the  Journal^  at  about  the  same  period, 
on  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  John- 
8on. 

Nelson  B.  Hale  was  boin  in  Norwich,  in  1805  ; 
his  father  and  mother  having  removed,  in  that 
year,  fiom  Connecticut,  to  a  small  farm  in  the 
Northeast  quarter  of  the  town,  about  one  mile 


West  of  the  South  end  of  what  is  known  as  the 
*'  Chenango  Lake,"  or  Mathewsou  Pond,  in  the 
town  of  New  Berlin.     The  family — consisting  of 
his  father,  Israel  Hale,  his  mother,  two  elder 
sisters,    and  himself — participated,   for  several 
years,  in  all  the  dangers,  sufferings,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  pioneer  life,  in  a  sparsely  settled  wil- 
derness, until,  about  the  year  1809,  when  they 
removed  to  the  village  of  Norwich,  where  the 
younger  Mr.  Hale  still  resides,    at  the   age  of 
seventy  years.     His  father  followed  the  business 
of  blacksmithing,  until  his  death,  sending  his 
son,  after  affording  him  all  the  advantages  of  an 
excellent  common  school  education,  under  the 
tuition  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  to  a  select  academ- 
ical   school,    under    the    charge    of    the    Rev. 
Edward  Andrews,   and,  subsequently,  in  1823, 
to  Oxford  Academy,  during  the  Principalship 
of  David  Prentice.     A  few  years  subsequently, 
he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business — retir- 
ing, after  a  successful  and  prosperous  career,  to 
a  1  ural  residence  and  an  agricultuial  and  horti- 
cultural nursery,  in   the   southern  part  of   the 
village.       During    the    angry    and    embittered 
contioversy,   growing  out  of  the  enactment  of 
the   Free   School   Law,    in   1849-50,    Mr.   Hale 
stood  almost  alone,  in  his  neighborhood,  in  ad- 
vocacy  of   the  law ;    and,    among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  no  man  has  enjoyed  a  more  general  or 
deserved  share  of  respect  and  esteem,  during  his 
whole  life,  than  himself. 

William  M.  Fenton,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  S. 
Fenton,  preceded  Mr.  Hale  and  myself,  one  year, 
both  in  the  Norwich  and  Oxford  Academical 
schools;  entered  Hamilton -college,  in  1822; 
and  graduated  in  1826.  On  his  return  to  Nor- 
wich, in  the  latter  year,  he  became  involved  in 
an  attachment  to  a  young  lady — Miss  Adelaide 
Birdsall,  daughter  of  James  Birdsall,  Esqr. — 
disapproved  of,- by  his  father,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Birdsall  unfriendly  relations  had,  for  some 
time,  existed;  and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  the 
hand  of  his  betrothed,  without  a  sacrifice  of  his 
paternal  prospects,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from 
home ;  entered,  as  a  common  sailor,  on  board  a 
vessel  sailing  for  Europe  ;  and  remained  abroad, 
for  several  years.  On  his  return,  he  found  him- 
self freed  from  all  opposition  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes ;  married  Miss  Birdsall ;  and 
removed,  with  the  families  of  both  his  father 
and  Mr.  Birdsall,  to  Michigan,  where  he  was, 
soon  afterwards,  elected  Lieutenant-governor  and 
President  of  the  Senate  of  that  State.  There, 
in  addition  to  the  high  political  honors  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  succeeded  in  accumulating 
a  competent  fortune,  which  he  continued  to 
enjoy,  until  his  death,  a  few  years  since,  respect- 
ed and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Ansel  Berry  came  to  Norwich,  at  about  the 
year  1826.     He  was  by  trade  a  hatter ;  an  active 
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and  zealous  politician;  a  pious  and  sincere 
Christian ;  and,  in  all  respects,  an  exemplary 
member  of  society.  His  son,  B.  Gage  Berry, 
one  of  the  present  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Chenango  Telegraphy  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  in  his  profession,  and  is  a  worthy 
follower  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 

Thomas  and  Amos  Lewis,  sons  of  the  venera- 
ble Beriah  Lewis,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  town,  Nathan  D.  Stanton,  Levi  Ray  (father 
and  son)  Frederick  Byington,  Henry  Snow,  A, 
W.  Warner,  Joseph  K.  Duryea,  David  Griffing, 
Burr  B.  Andrews,  James  M.  D.  Carr,  and  George 
W.  Herrick,  were  mechanists,  carpenters,  cabi- 
net and  carriage  makers,  or  actively  engaged 
in  other  industrial  departments,  sustaining,  one 
and  all,  unblemished  characters,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  vil- 
lage. Thomas  Milner,  General  Henry  De  Forest, 
George  L.  Rider,  and  Josiah  S.  Miller  fulfilled, 
reputably  and  worthily,  for  many  years,  the 
functions  of  hotel-keepers,  while  actively  and 
zealously  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  vari- 
ous social,  political,  moral,  and  religious  inter- 
ests of  the  community. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


Y.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  vpith  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.—En.  His.  Ma  ft.] 

Bboek-klein,  the  Garden-town  of 
Holland. 

One  of  the  most  noted  places  in  Holland  is 
Broek,  a  suburb  of  Amsterdam.  Its  history  is 
uneventful :  it  was  never  besieged  nor  burned  in 
the  historic  Wars  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  it  has  won 
the  name  of  being  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  a  Dutchman's  idea  of  tlie  Garden  of  Eden  ; 
and  it  is  the  darling  hope  of  every  Amsterdam 
youth  to  own  a  house  in  Broek,  to  which  is 
given  the  pet  name  of  "Broek-klein " — dear 
little  Broek. 

This  Dutch  paradise  is  situated  in  the  edge 
of  the  marshes,  about  three  miles  from  Amster- 
dam, and  has  a  population  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  people,  many  of  whom  are  merchants, 
landed  proprietors,  under-writers,  stockbrokers, 
or  tradesmen,  who  have  amassed  fortunes  and 
retired  from  business,  with  a  scattering  of  army 
and  naval  heroes  ou  the  retired  list.  Some  of 
them  have  taken  up  with  the  manufacture  of 
exquisite  cream  cheeses  and  sweet  butter,  fully 


equal  to  our  best  Jersey-cow  butter,  in  which 
they  take  an  honest  pride  ;  others  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  landscape-gardening  and  to 
horticulture;  their  orchards  are  famous  for  the 
variety  and  excellent  quality  of  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  and  gooseberries ;  while  their  hot- 
houses are  filled  in  Winter  with  the  most  lus- 
cious grapes,  and  are  redolent  with  the  perfume 
of  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant  exotics. 

The  exquisitely  kept  gardens  and  lawns,  for 
which  Broek-klein  is  so  famous,  belong  mostly 
to  those  who  have  moved  into  the  town,  from 
the  neighboring  city,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  There  are,  however,  several  families 
who  have  inhabited  the  place  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  from  their  paternal  acres  have  sup- 
plied the  neighboring  city  with  vegetables; 
but,  at  present,  the  profits  of  market-gardening 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  land-taxes. 

It  has  been  the  established  custom  of  the 
good  people  of  Broek-klein  to  exclude  all  kinds 
of  nuisances,  especially  slaughter-houses  and 
factories,  so  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
town  is  owned  under  restrictions  forhifUling 
stables  even.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there 
are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  town — the  rich 
and  the  poor — with  a  few  of  the  middle  class, 
who  supply  them  with  meat  and  groceries,  shoe 
their  horses,  and  mend  their  carriages. 

But,  as  the  land  belongs  largely  to  the 
wealthy  class  and  is  under  high  cultivation  and 
care,  and  the  streets  are  under  constant  repair, 
the  number  of  day-laborers  is  unusually  large, 
several  hundred  of' whom  are  employed  by  the 
Syndicate  or  town  authorities,  and  as  many 
more  by  private  parties. 

The  poorer  class  is  quite  distinct  in  habits 
and  manners,  and  even  in  speech,  as  they  come 
mostly  from  the  remote  Province  of  Over-Yssel. 
They  live  apart,  by  themselves,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  called  "  Maarssen,"  which,  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants,  does  not 
share  in  the  high  reputation  Broek-klein  itself 
enjoys,  for  order  and  cleanliness.  All  the  trink- 
saale  (grog  shops)  of  Broek  are  to  he  found  in 
the  "  Maarssen  "  district ;  and  they  are  too  num- 
erous and  well  patronized,  by  the  Over-Yssel- 
men,  for  their  own  good. 

The  road  from  Amsterdam  to  Broek-klein 
leads  over  a  broad  dike,  across  the  marshes,  and 
like  our  "mill-dam,"  is  a  favorite  drive  of  the 
citizens  of  both  places.  Broek-klein  derives 
its  name  from  a  sluggish,  muddy  brook  which 
separates  its  territory  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring city.  A  stranger  will  be  disappointed 
upon  entering  Broek-klein,  because  lie  first 
reaches  the  "Maarssen"  district,  reeking  with 
the  stench  of  sewers  and  pig-pens  and  the 
refuse  of  the  gas-house;  but  if  he  will  press 
on,  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
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sumptuous  public-buildings  and  elegant  resi- 
dences. 

The  most  imposing  public-building  in  Broek- 
klein,  is  the  new  stadhuis  or  town-hall.  It  is 
of  native  stoue,  one  hundred  feet  high,  in  the 
secular  gothic  style,  recently  built,  at  the  cost 
of  half  a  million  of  florins.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet  long  by  ninety  feet  wide. 
The  upper  or  grand  hall  is  over  fifty  feet  high, 
and  about  seventy  feet  wide  by  one  hundred 
long.  Though  built  for  the  citizens  to  meet 
and  discuss  public  measures,  this  large  hall  is 
rarely  used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  citizens 
are  allowed  to  use  a  smaller  hall,  underneath  it. 
It,  however,  is  used  on  great  occasions  and  for 
banquets  after  an  election.  Exactly  for  what 
purpose  this  great  upper  hall  was  built  does 
not  clearly  appear.  Some  of  the  citizens  seem 
to  think  that  it  was  built  for  public  balls,  for 
which  it  seems  admirably  suited,  with  its  retir- 
ing and  dressing-rooms;  while  others  say  it 
was  for  private  theatricals  as  well  as  public 
spe  king.  Bat  the  general  impression  seems  to 
be  that  it  will  stand,  forever,  a  monument  of  the 
wealth  and  pride  ol  this  select  community  and 
of  the  taste  and  broad  views  of  the  Building 
Committee,  as  it  is  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  all  Holland. 

Adjacent  is  the  "Bibliothek"  or  public  lib- 
rary, containing  some  fifteen  thousand  volumes. 
This  is  managed  by  a  Select  Committee.  It  is 
contrary  to  custom  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ''  ]\Iaarssen "  to  take  charge  of  public  in- 
struction or  of  the  library.  A  place  on  these 
two  Committees  is  rather  ornamental  and  high- 
ly esteemed.  The  library  building  is  low,  with 
a  flat  roof  and  tall  portico,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  "  telescoped,"  in  some  way 
by  the  weight  of  snow  on  its  roof  The  con- 
trast between  the  low  library  and  the  lofty 
town-hall  is  quite  striking.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  the  town  are  not  especially  note- 
worthy jor  architectural  pretensions  or  elegance, 
though  they  are  quite  numerous. 

Tbe  form  of  government  of  Broek  klein  is  a 
modification  of  our  good  old  New  England 
town  system.  The  Syndics  (town  ofiicers)  are 
elected,  annually  ;  they  comprise  the  Recorder 
and  five  Burgomeisters,  who  meet  once  a  week 
to  transact  such  business  as  may  come  before 
them.  These,  with  the  Town  Notary,  form  the 
Syndicate,  which  seems  possessed  ot  almost  ab- 
solute power.  The  Town  Notary,  though  nom- 
inally appointed  by  the  Burgomeisters,  seems 
to  be  their  factotum.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  this  office — happily  unknown  in.  our  New 
England  towns — is  liable  to  great  abuse;  as  it 
is  easy  to  carry  any  measure,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  by  first  obtaining  the  favor  of  the  Notary. 
His  oflice  is  said  to  be  not  only  lucrative  in 


many  respects,  but  is  thought  to  have  quite  de- 
moralized the  Dutch  system  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  said  to  be  an  innovation 
which  has  lately  grown  up,  in  several  of  the 
local  governments  of  Holland;  and  its  effect 
has  been  so  perniciously  marked,  in  Broek- 
klein,  that  its  citizens  are  beginning  to  give  up 
the  pet  name  of  Broek-klein  (dear  little  Broek) 
in  disgust ;  and  many  are  thinking  seriously  of 
moving  to  Amsterdam,  in  consequence  of  it. 
Many  even  attribute  the  recent  great  increase 
of  town-expenses  to  this  unfortunate  innova- 
tion, though,  probably,  there  are  other  exciting 
causes ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  an- 
nual expenses  have  increased  very  rapidly, 
until  now  they  are  fourfold  what  they  were 
four  years  ago ;  and  the  taxes  are  about  the 
same  as  in  Amsterdam;  while,  in  that  time,  a 
large  funded  debt,  in  addition,  has  been  rolled 
up.  This  causes  alarm  among  the  peaceful 
citizens  who  have  to  pay  the  bills,  especially  as 
new  and  expensive  projects  of  j)ublic  improve- 
ment— costino-  more  than  a  million  florins — are 
Ijeing  pressed  on  the  town,  by  the  Notary,  which 
cannot,  they  fear,  be  checked,  except  by  over- 
throwing the  system. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  town, 
famous,  not  only  in  Holland  but  throughout 
the  world,  as  a  veritabk'  Garden  of  Eden,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  folly  may 
not  only  kill  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs, 
by  forcing  Broek-klein  to  seek  the  protection 
of  Amsterdam,  and  in  return  to  become  its 
garden-ward,  but  will  deprive  the  world  of  so 
well-known  an  example  of  a  pure  and  simple 
democratic  form  of  local  government. 
— Boston  Advertiser.  Brobk-Klein. 


The  Contract  with  Lafayette. 

In  overhauling  the  old  documents,  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  recently,  the  following 
Agreement,  made  between  our  Government  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  was  brought  to  light. 
It  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  showing  how 
great  undertakings  required  short  contracts,  only, 
in  our  early  history  : 

AGREEMENT    OP   MARQUIS   DE    LAFAYETTE. 

*'The  desire  evinced  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
"  ette  of  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
"States  of  North  America,  and  the  interest 
"which  he  takes  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
"  and  wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  distiuguish- 
"  ing  himself  in  war,  and  of  rendering  himself 
"  useful,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  ;  but  not 
"concealing  from  himself,  that  he  may  be  un- 
"  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  family  to 
"his  serving  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  cross 
* '  the  ocean,  unless  he  shall  go  there  in  quality 
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of  a  General  Officer,  I  believe  I  cannot  better 
serve  my  country,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
my  power  to  grant  Commissions,  than  in  con- 
ferring on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Hon- 
orable Congress,  the  rank  of  Major  General, 
for  which,  I  pray,  the  States  will  confirm,  rati- 
fy, and  promptly  bestow  a  Commission,  for  him 
to  assume  and  hold  the  rank,  from  this  date, 
which  belongs  to  a  General  Officer  of  the  same 
grade. 

' '  His  high  birth,  his  connections,  the  honorable 
titles  which  his  family  enjoy  at  this  Court,  his 
very  considerable  wealth  in  this  Kingdom, 
his  personal  merits,  his  renown,  his  disinterest- 
ness,  and,  above  all,  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
our  Provinces,  have  alone  induced  me  to  prom- 
ise him  the  above  rank  of  Major- General,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 
"  In  testimony  of  which  I  have  signed  these 
presents. 
"Done  at  Paris,  7th  December,  1776. 

"Silas  Deane." 

"  Under  the  above  conditions,  I  offer  my  ser- 
vices, and  promise  to  take  my  departure,  at 
this  time  and  in  the  manner  which  shall  appear 
most  suitable  to  Mr.  Deaue,  to  serve  the  United 
StEites,  with  all  the  zeal  in  my  power,  without 
any  pay  or  special  allowances,  reseiving  to 
myself  only  the  liberty  of  returaing  to  Europe 

■  when  my  family  or  my  King  shall  recall  me. 
♦'  Done  at  Paris,  7th  December,  1776. 

* '  Le  Marqiiis  De  Lafayette.  " 

-  Washington  Star. 


Boston  Common. — It  having  been  announced 
that  the  Paddock  heirs  are  about  to  commence 
suit  at  law  for  the  possession  of  Boston  Common, 
on  the  plea  that  certain  conditions  of  the  l^equest 
have  been  broken,  the  Boston  Transcript  gives 
the  following  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
Boston  became  possessed  of  this  piece  of  real 
estate  : 

"This  tract  comprises  the  larger  part  of  the 
"  land  purchased,  in  1634,  of  William  Black- 
*'  stone.  It  was  laid  out  for  public  uses  ;  and 
"has,  ever  since,  been  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

"  The  Common  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
"  that  it  was  land  common  to  all  the  inhabitants 
"  of  Boston.  It  is  a  reservation  out  of  the 
"  original  Grant  to  the  fiist  settlers ;  and  has 
"  always  been  held  by  the  Government,  for  the 
"  common  benefit  of  the  people. 

"  By  the  town-records  of  Boston,  it  appears 
"  that  the  following  vote  was  passed,  on  the 
"  thirtieth  of  March,  1640.  '  Oo^dered,  That  no 
"  'more  laud  be  granted  in  the  town  out  of  the 
"  '  open  ground,  or  common  field,  which  is  left 
" '  between  Sentry  Hill  and  Mr.  Colbmn's  end, 


■  '  except  3  or  4  lots  to  make  up  the  street  from 

•  'bro.  Robt.  Walker's  to  the  Round  Marsh.' 
"That  vote,  two  centuries  and  a  third  ago, 

■was  the  origin  of  Boston  Common.  Sentry- 
■Hill  was  Beacon-Hill,     Mr.  Colburn's   end' 

•  is  Boylston-street.  In  addition  to  the  Deed  of 
release  from  Blackstone,  the  town  also  took  a 

•  Deed  from  the  Indian  Sachem,  Charles  Josias, 
'son  and  heii-  of  Josias  Warn  Patuck,  late 
■Sachem  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  Massacliu- 

■  setts,  and  grandson  of  Chickabat,  the  former 
Sachem.  This  Indian  merely  confirmed  Grants 
made  by  his  ancestors,  of  the  land  known  as 
Boston.  For  two  hundred  and  thirty-tliree 
years,  the  Common  has  been  public  property, 
not  identified  with  any  family  name  nor  devot- 
ed to  the  special  use  of  any  particular  class  of 
the  people,  civic  or  military." — Maine  Farmer. 


General  Washington's  Love. 
The  following  letters  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Richland,  Staepord  Co.,  Va.,     ) 

September  17,  1873.  f 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette  : 

My  Dear  Sni,  : — At  the  request  of  many  per- 
sons, I  send  you,  and  thus  permit  the  publication 
of,  the  enclosed  letter. 

It  is,  as  you  see,  from  General  Washington, 
written  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ayo^ 
and  is  addressed  to  "  Wm.  Fauutleroy,  Sr.,  in 
"  Richmond,"  the  brother  of  "  Miss  Betsy,"  re- 
ferred to  so  tenderly. 

I  think  it  reveals  an  "  afi"air  du  coeur  "  on  the 
part  of  "the  Father  of  his  Country  " — for  it 
is  not  said  he  was  ever  the  father  of  anything 
or  anybody  else — not  heretofore  known. 

Washington,  at  the  time  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, was  some  twenty  years  and  three  muntlis 
old,  and  is  represented,  by  all  historians  aud 
biographers,  as  a  quiet,  dignified,  bashful,  aud 
reticent  young  man;  but,  alas!  it  seems  in 
that,  as  in  tliis  day,  that  particular  kind  of 
young  men  always  did  the  most  courting. 
Very  respectfully, 

your  ob't  servant, 
Fiztuugh  Lee. 

May  20th,  1753. 
Sir:  — I  should  have  been  down  long  before 
this,  but  my  business  in  Frederick  detained  me 
somewhat  longer  than  I  expected,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  my  return  from  thence  I  was  taken 
with  a  violent  pleurise,  which  has  reduced  me 
very  low;  but  purpose,  as  soon  as  I  recover  my 
strength,  to  wait  on  Miss  Betsy,  in  hopes  of  a 
revocation  of  the  former  cruel  sentence,  and  see 
if  I  can  meet  with  any  alteration  in  my  favor. 
I  have  inclosed  a  letter  to  her,  which  should  be 
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much  obliged  to  you  for  the  delivery  of  it.     I 
have  noihiocr  to   add  but   my  best   respects  to 
your  good  lady  and  family,  and  tliati  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  ob't  humble  serv't, 

G.  Washington. 


Has  our  Climate  Changed  ? 

Considerable  has  been  said,  within  a  few 
years,  that  the  climate,  here,  North,  has  been 
growing  milder.  I  have  had  my  faith  shaken 
considerable,  of  late,  in  that  ]3articular,  by 
reading  Samuel  Champlain  de  Brnuage's  ac- 
count of  De  Mont's  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
North  America,  in  1604.  He  says  :  "We  came 
"to  Ilichman's  Island,  near  Qasco  Bsiy,  and 
**  there  we  found  such  an  abundance  of  grapes 
"that  they  named  it  '  L'Isle  de  Bacchus.'  The 
"natives  gathered  around  us  and  we  spent  the 
"  night  in  revelry."  From  the  general  reading 
of  his  account,  in  French,  from  my  rendering, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  that  time,  the 
climate  was  similar  to  that  of  France. 

Now,  I  think,  at  this  time,  it  would  be  most 
impossible  to  procure  a  grape  that  would  ripen 
on  the  island  ;  nor  is  there  a  sign  that  there  was 
ever  a  grape-vine  upon  the  island. 

Cape  Elizabeth.  S.  P.  Mayberey. 

Note. — Mr.  Jenness,  in  his  recently  published 
Ides  of  Shoals — a  most  entertaining  little  book, 
and  one  of  special  interest  to  Maine  readers — 
alludes  to  the  incident  quoted  by  our  corres- 
pondent, when  giving  an  account  of  the  voyage 
of  De  Mont,  from  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  coast, 
to  Long  Island,  in  1604-5.  While  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  exactly,  what  kind  of 
grapes  it  was  upon  which  these  early  navigators 
made  such  a  feast ;  the  bare  fact  must  probably 
remain  unexplained  and  uncontradicted.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that,  at  so  recent  date  as 
1815,  peaches  were  grown  and  ripened,  in  the 
open  air,  at  HalloweD,  by  the  Messrs.  Vaughan 
— a  thing  now  regarded  as  impossible,  in  any 
])art  of  Maine.  Possibly  this  may  be  taken  as 
another  fact  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
seasons,  instead  of  growing  milder,  have,  in 
reality  been  growing  colder. — Maine  Farmer. 


Scrap. — In  an  article  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Witness,  it  is  stated  that  Philadelphia  can 
claim  the  credit  of  having  had  the  first  chime 
of  bells  ever  used  in  this  country.  They  were 
purchased  in  London,  in  the  year  1754,  and, 
"being  the  first  set  of  bells  that  reached  this 
"country,  they  attracted  great  attention;  and, 
"  when  put  into  the  steeple,  were  rung,  for  some 
*'  time,  to  the  gratification  of  the  natives." 

With  no  particular  desire  to  stop  their  boast- 


ing, I  wish  merely  to  stafe  the  historical  fact, 
that  a  chime  of  eight  bells  was  put  into  the 
steeple  of  Christ- church,  in  Boston,  ten  years 
before  the  purchase  of  those  in  Philadelphia. 
They  were  cast  by  Abel  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester, 
England.  On  the  first  tenor  bell,  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "This  peal  of  eight  bells 
"is  the  gift  of  a  number  op  GENEEOna 
"  persons,  to  Christ  church,  in  Boston,  New 
"England,  Anno  1774,  A.  R."  The  third 
has  the  following  device  :  "  We  are  the  first 

' '  RING   op     bells   cast    FOR     THE   BRITISH   Em- 

"  piRE  IN  North  America,  A.  R.  1744."  And, 
on  the  eighth,  is  inscribed :  Abel  Rudhall  op 
"  Gloucester,  cast  us  all.  Anno  1744."  The 
cost  of  these  bells,  from  the  founder,  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  sterling  ;  the  freight 
from  England  was  generously  given  by  John 
Rowe,  Esq.  The  other  charges,  for  wheels, 
stocking,  and  putting  up,  ninety-three  pounds, 
sterling.  The  whole  weight  of  the  bells  is 
seven  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  seventy-two 
pounds — the  smallest  weighing  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  the  largest  fifteen  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds. 

This  church  also  claims  to  have  had  the  first 
Sunday-school  established  in  this  country. 

J.  T.  BURRILL. 


NI.—WEAT  WE  HAVE  TO  SAT  ABOUT 
IT. 

[Under  this  caption,  The  Histoeioal  Maoazine  propos- 
es to  "have  its  say"  on  whatever,  concerning  the  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  Z  merica— living  men 
and  their  opinions  and  conduct  as  well  as  dead  men  and 
dead  issues — it  shall  incline  to  notice,  editorially.] 

How  SOLID  LITERATURE  IS  SUPPORTED. 

' '  That  only  three  hundred  dollars  is  given  in 
"  Salem  for  the  support  of  the  American  Nat- 
"  uralist,  the  Memoirs  and  Reports  of  the  Acacl- 
"  emy,  the  Historical  Collection,  and  Bulletin 
"  of  the  Institution,  all  combined,  is  another 
"item  of  which  we  should,  as  citizens,  feel 
"  ashamed,  when  these  same  publications  furnish 
"  employment  to  such  a  number  of  our  people, 
"  and  necessitate  an  outlay  of  many  thousand 
"dollars,  by  these  very  institutions,  that  thus 
"  bring  such  credit  to  our  city,  that  she  is  now 
"spoken  of  as  '  a  great  scientific  centre.'  " 

We  copy  the  above  paragraph  from  an  article, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Salem  Gazette,  com- 
plaining of  the  beggarly  support  which  Salem 
extends  to  those  publications  which,  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  scholarship  of  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Puritans,  are  published  there  ;  and  we 
do  so,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  suggest 
that  there  is  nothing  new,  in  that  neglect.  In- 
deed, the  more  merit  which  a  work  possesses,  no 
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matter  what  the  sn])ject  on  which  it  treats  may 
be,  the  less  will  it  be  thought  of  and  supported 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  if  it  shall 
be  especially  desirable  to  secure  a  total  failure,  in 
any  literary  enterprise,  the  best  way  to  secure  it 
will  be  to  make  that  enterprise  peculiarly  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  The  periodicals  named  by  the 
Gazette,  are  in  the  highest  degree,  creditable  to 
Salem  and  eminently  worthy  of  a  liberal  support, 
the  country  over  ;  but  Salem  doles  out  an  apolo- 
gy only,  for  a  local  support,  and  that  only  comes 
from  those  who,  geneially,  do  so  to  oblige  a 
neighbor,  without  caring  a  particle  for  the  works 
themselves  or  the  Societies  which  stagger  ander 
their  pul)lication  ;  while  the  country  at  large  is 
far  less  interested  in  the  matter. 

Let  some  bare-legged  danseuse,  or  some  prosti- 
tuted opera-singer,  or  some  lecturer  of  question- 
able morality,  or  some  periodical,  bearing  the 
last  sensation,  appeal  to  iSalem's  sympathy  and 
draw  on  Salem's  pocket-books,  and  Salem  no 
longer  pleads  "no  time,"  nor  buttons  her  pock- 
ets, nor  allows  the  suppliant  to  go  away,  empty. 

*'  My  country,  'tis  of  thee,"  is  very  easily 
sung ;  but  there  *'  my  country  "  begins  and  ends, 
with  nearly  every  body. 


YH.— BOOKS. 
1. — Not  eecent  Publications. 

tWe  are  often  favored,  by  publishers  and  authors,  with 
copies  of  works  which  were  published  years  ago,  and 
which  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  noticed  under  the 
head  of  "  recent  publications."  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
notice  them  as  fully  and  as  carefully  as  we  should  notice 
them,  were  they  of  more  recent  date;  but  we  shall  place 
the  notices  of  them  under  the  head  of  "  Not  eeoent  pdb- 

"  LIGATIONS." 

Publishers  and  others  desiring  to  bring  their  publica- 
tions of  former  years  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  may 
Bend  copies  of  them  either  to  us,  direct,  or  to  the  "  Care 
"  of  Messrs.  Soeibnee,  Aemsteong,  &  Co.,  664  Broadiuay, 
"  New  York." 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  works,  for 
notice,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  **  Not  ebobnt  pudli- 
'•  cations;  "  and  we  have  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this 
department  by  noticing  them  in  this  place.— Editoe.] 

1— History  of  North  Cm^olina :  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  two  vol- 
umes. Third  edition.  Fayetteville,  N.  C. :  B.  J.  Hale  & 
Son.     1869.     Octavo,  pp.  [/.]  254,  [77.]  591. 

This  work,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  is 
very  little  known  ;  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  early  voyages  to  America 
and  in  that  of  the  colonization  of  the  eastern 
coast  may  usefully  refer  to  it. 

The  learned  author  needs  no  inti-oduction  to 
our  readers  ;  but  the  system  which  he  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work  is  so  novel  that  we 
must  notice  it.     First,  be  divided  the  period  of 


Carolina's  history  into  e])och3..  as  is  often  done  ; 
then.  Second,  lie  proposed  to  write  not  merely 
the  history  of  the  successive  Colonial  Governors 
and  their  doings,  but,  "  beside,  something  of  the 
"inner  life  of  the  people  themselves" — "the 
"  religion,  laws  and  legislation,  education,  agri- 
"  culture,  industiial  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
"commerce,  extent  and  advance  of  settlements, 
"  wars  with  native  or  foreign  foes,  manners  and 
"customs  of  the  people,  etc.;"  Third^  he  has 
preceded  his  narrative  with  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  the  original  authorities  on  which  he  relies, 
printed  in  full,  with  occasional  Notes  of  great 
value,  and  occupying  'by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  volumes.  For  the  thinking  few  and  for 
the  antiquary,  of  course,  tiiese  are  invaluable, 
and  all  may  turn  to  them  with  usefulness ;  but 
to  those,  scattered  over  the  country,  who  do  not 
possess  first  class  libraries  and  cannot  reach  them, 
these  papers  are  necessary  to  all  who  would 
judge,  for  themselves,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian. The  novelty  of  this  ])lan  will  be  seen 
by  every  one;  and  we  think  no  one  will  object 
to  it;  and,  Fourth^  after  having  thus  reversed 
the  usual  O'der,  by  prefixing  his  documents  in- 
stead of  printing  them  in  an  Appendix,  Doctor 
Hawks  presents,  very  briefly,  his  own  "  deduc- 
"  tions,  suggestions,  and  reflections  "  on  the  ma- 
terial thus  spread  out,  in  extenso,  before  his 
readers.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  those 
who  resort  to  these  volumes  will  drink  unfiltered 
water  drawn  directly  from  the  well-springs  of 
historical  authority ;  and  that  the  reputed  author 
of  the  volume  is,  in  fact,  only  its  editor. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  includes  the 
Letters  Patent  granted  i)y  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1584,  supplemented  with  an  elabor- 
ate memoir  of  Sir  Walter,  the  narratives  of 
Barlowe,  Greenville,  Ralph  Lane,  Hariot,  and 
White — all  copied  from  the  third  volume  of 
Hakluyt — and  a  very  brief  narrative,  based  on 
those  papers,  by  Doctor  Hawks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  thin  volume  con- 
tains that  portion  of  Carolina's  histoiy,  complete, 
which  extends  from  1584  to  1591,  and  includes 
the  fiv^e  voyages  made  under  the  Ciiarter  given 
to  Raleigh  and  the  fruitless  attempt  to  establish 
a  Colony,  under  his  direction.  The  second  em- 
braces the  period  from  1663  to  1729,  and  in- 
cludes a  histor}'^  of  Carolina,  as  a  pioprietary 
Colony.  Its  structure  is  on  the  plan  of  the  first 
— the  documents  preceding  the  text — and  it 
includes  distinct  chapters  on  the  Exploration 
and  Settlement  of  tlie  country,  the  Law  and  its 
Administration,  its  Agiicultuve  and  Industrial 
Arts,  Navigation  and  Trade,  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing, Civil  and  Military  History,  and  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Colonists,  in  exact  conform- 
ity with  the  plan  originally  laid  down,  in  the 
preface  of  the  first  volume. 
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Unfortimately  for  bistoiiccal  students,  Doctor 
Hawks  did  not  write  the  two  remaining  volumes 
which  his  plan  called  for  ;  and  the  history  of 
Carolina,  as  a  Royal  Colony  and  that  of  the 
same  community  as  an  independent  Republic, 
un  con  federated  and  confederated,  alternately,  as 
be  designed  to  write  them,  are  not  yet  written. 
As  fragments,  however,  these  volumes  are  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them. 

The  volumes  are  very  neatly  printed  ;  and 
both  are  abundantly  embellished  with  fac-similes 
of  ancient  maps  of  Carolina,  from  De  Bry  and 
other  contemporary  aathorities. 


The  first  of  these  volumes  opens  with  a  well- 
written  memoir  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  this  is  follow- 
ed by  his  leading  speeches,  from  1810  until 
1832  ;  and  the  second,  besides  continuing  his 
speeches,  from  1832  until  1850,  contains  several 
of  his  lettevs. 

The  volumes  are  very  neatly  printed  and  the 
first  has  what  is  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Clay  ;  but  is  not  the  Mr.  Clay  whom  we  so  well 
remember,  just  as  we  saw  him,  in  our  younger 
days. 


%—The  Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Daniel  Mallory.  With  valuable 
additions;  embracing  an  epitome  of  the  Compromise 
Measmes.  And  a  full  report  of  the  Obituary  Addresses 
and  Funeral  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States.  Also,  various 
important  letters,  not  heretofore  published.  In  two  vol- 
umes. New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  1860.  Octavo, 
pp.  [/.]  688;  [//.]  640.    Price  $4.50. 

There  are  some  middle  aged  men,  scattered  over 
the  country,  who  have  not  yet  foigotten  the  great 
statesman  of  the  West ;  aucl  the  '*  mill-boy  of  the 
"  Slashes  "  yet  lives  in  the  heartfelt  affections  of 
many  a  grey-headed  man,  leaning  on  his  stafi", 
and  picking  his  steps  along  the  rugged  path  on 
which  he  is  passing  to  the  resting-place  of  his 
fathers.  There  are  others,  too,  who  are  not  un- 
willing to  gather  wisdom  from  the  words  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Henry  Clay  ;  and  moie, 
there  are,  who  will  not  consent  that  he  shall  be 
overlooked,  when  the  materials  for  our  country's 
history  shall  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen,  even  if  they  were  not  his  supporters, 
while  he  lived,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  his 
teachings,  since  he  is  no  longer  here  to  enforce 
them.  All  these,  at  least,  will  be  pleased  to  be 
reminded  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes, 
embracing  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Clay  and  an  epitome 
of  his  principal  speeches,  with  many  of  his 
letters ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  calling  their 
attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Clay's  standing,  as  one  of  the  three 
master  minds  of  our  country,  duiing  the  last 
generation,  is  recognized  by  every  one,  without 
demurrer;  but  we  are  sure  that  "the  West," 
of  to-day,  does  not  reflect  his  sentiments,  nor 
would  it,  in  its  resolute  opposition  to  ''  protec- 
"  live  tariffs,"  follow  his  leading,  were  he  now 
alive.  Indeed,  he  more  closely  represents  the 
leading  sentiment  of  manufacturing  New  Eng- 
land than  that  of  the  agricultural  West ;  but, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  his  counsels 
may  be  usefully  noticed,  even  if  they  shall  not, 
ultimately,  be  followed. 


Z.—Bibliographia  Catholica  Americana :  a  list  of 
works  written  by  Catholic  authors,  and  published  in  the 
United  States.  By  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Finotti.  Parti.  From 
1784  to  1820  inclusive.  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publica- 
tion House.    18T2.    Octavo,  pp.  319.    Price  $5. 

The  man  who  undertook  the  task  of  making 
a  bibliography  of  Catholic  books,  published  in 
America,  was  truly  a  brave  man,  if  he  under- 
took the  task  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
perplexities  which  would,  necessarily,  obstruct 
him  and  of  the  labor  which  would  be  necessary 
to  complete  it ;  and,  undoubtedly.  Father  Fiuottl 
was  fully  acquainted  with  all  this,  before  he 
commenced  his  work,  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Father  Finotti  pro- 
poses, in  his  title-page,  to  confine  himself  to 
a  description  of  "works  written  by  Catholic 
"authors;"  and  of  these  only  such  as  were 
" 2^uJ)lished  in  the  United  States'''' — certainly  a 
limited  field ;  but  he  has  collected  a  mass  of 
material,  outside  of  the  limits  of  ordinary  bibli- 
ography, which  is,  at  once,  important  and  inter- 
esting. It  is,  indeed,  true  that  his  Notes,  in 
which  all  that  Father  Finotti  has  written  neces- 
sarily appears,  are  not  always  written  as  an  ex- 
perienced writer  would  have  written  them  ;  but, 
because  of  that  peculiarity  of  style,  the  world 
has  saved  a  great  deal  of  biographical  and 
bibliographical  material,  in  its  original  form^ 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been,  very  soon, 
lost,  for  ever.  It  is,  also,  true  that  Father 
Finotti  sometimes  seems  to  strain  his  cords  in 
order  to  include,  as  those  of  Catholic  writers, 
the  wjitings  of  men  who  were  very  questionable 
Catholics  if  they  were  really  Catholics;  but  the 
world  of  literature  has  gained,  from  that  error 
(if  it  is  an  error)  the  publication  of  well-authen- 
ticated facts,  in  biography  and  bibliography, 
which  that  world  cannot  but  be  grateful  for. 

For  these  reasons,  the  volume  before  us  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  others  besides 
mere  bibliophiles  ;  and  we  hope  the  demand  for 
it  will  be  such  as  to  induce  the  patient  and  in- 
dustrious author  to  continue  it,  to  the  latest  day. 

As  a  specimen  of  typography,  with  its  dainty 
tinted,  laid  paper  and  uncut  edges,  it  is  worthy 
a  place  on  any  library  table. 
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4.— Among  my  Books.    Second  Edition.     New  York: 
E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.    18T1.    Duodecimo,  pp.  270. 

We  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  the  author  of 
this  work  is  our  old  and  honored  friend,  Hon. 
William  B.  Reed,  once  our  Ambassador  to  China  ; 
and  to  those  who  know  the  intimacy  of  that 
gentleman  with  his  books  and  the  ability  which 
he  possesses  to  write  with  grace  and  power,  the 
information  that  this  little  volume  is  a  choice 
one  will  not  be  a  surprise. 

It  is  a  series  of  essays,  based  on  some  of  Mr. 
Reed's  books,  and  originally  published  in  The 
World;  and  we  have  never  opened  a  volume 
which  is  more  enticing,  in  the  attractions  which 
are  offered  in  its  text,  nor  one  which  we  have 
laid  down  with  greater  reluctance. 

It  is  neatly,  but  not  extravagantly,  printed. 


not  pretend  to  deny — he  has  not  been  carried 
off,  either  on  his  shield  or  a  captive. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
whether  as  scientists  or  theologians,  may  profita- 
bly turn  to  this  work. 


b.— Creation  a  recent  work  of  God.  By  the  Rector  of 
S  t .  Mary's  Church,  New  York .  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery. 
1870,    Duodecimo,  pp.  239. 

We  have  received  through  the  mail,  probably 
from  its  author,  a  copy  of  this  very  interesting 
volume ;  and  both  because  of  its  author — who 
occupies  the  old  pulpit,  in  the  village  church 
which  we  used  to  occasionally  attend,  while  a 
boy — and  because  of  its  own  peculiar  merits,  we 
have  pleasure  in  noticing  it. 

The  author,  in  this  volume,  insists  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible,  is  literally  true ;  that  the  "day"  of  that 
narrative  is  the  same  as  the  "day"  of  our  al- 
manacs ;  that  the  past  six  thousand  years  have 
witnessed  the  origin  of  all  earthly  things ;  that 
a,  "law  of  motion  in  the  sea,"  apart  from  the 
law  controlling  the  tides,  has  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails ;  that  water,  controlled  by  that  law, 
was,  therefore,  the  grand  dynamic  which  origin- 
ally laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  over- 
laid it  with  successive  sedimentary  strata ;  and 
that  the  science  of  the  schools  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely false. 

All  these  points  are  urged  with  boldness,  and 
yet  with  entire  kindness.  The  Bible,  of  course, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  arguments  presented ; 
but  the  author  sustains  those  arguments  with 
stern  facts,  drawn,  mostly,  from  the  scientists 
who  have  urged  the  opposite  theory;  and,  as 
far  as  our  judgment  goes,  he  appears  to  have 
done  his  work  well,  if  not  successfully. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  judge  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  but  we  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  say,  as  we  do,  that  the  former 
is  a  bold  adversary ;  that  he  seems  to  be  well- 
armed,  both  with  Revelation  and  Science ;  that 
he  has  battled,  manfully,  against  the  veterans 
whom  he  has  opposed ;  and  that,  if  he  has  not 
come  off  the  field,  triumphant — which  we  do 
Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  12. 


6.— The  Comet:  or,  the  Earth,  in  her  varied  phaees, 
past,  present,  and  future,  as  deduced  from  the  highest 
and  most  reliable  authorities.  In  three  parts.  By  Nou 
quis  ?  Sed  Quid  ?  A  Cometite.  New  York :  E.  J.  Hale  & 
Son.    1889.    Duodecimo,  pp.  547.    Price  $2.25. 

Like  the  volume  last  noticed,  this,  also,  re- 
lates to  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  its  sub- 
sequent physical  changes.  It  is  unlike  that, 
however,  in  this,  it,  evidently,  has  an  under- 
current of  satire,  adroitly  turning  to  ridicule, 
in  those  portions  of  it,  those  scientists  who  are 
advancing  theories  of  the  Creation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  in 
other  portions  of  the  work,  quite  as  adroitly,  it 
appears  to  sustain  the  scriptural  theory  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Flood — on  the  basis,  however, 
of  the  "  day  "  of  Genesis  having  been  jDeriods 
of  time  vastly  beyond  that  which  we  call 
a  "  day." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  follow  the 
author  through  his  extended  work :  we  leave 
that  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  that  particular  class  of  studies. 


7.— Life  of  Henry  Dunster,  First  Prfsident  of  Har- 
vard College.  By  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.  Boston: 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1872.    Duodecimo,  pp.  xx.,  315. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the 
first  President  of  Harvard-college — a  learned, 
amiable,  blameless,  and  God-fearing  man— after 
having  examined  the  subject  from  an  honest 
scholar's  stand-point,  ceased  to  practice  the 
sprinkling  of  babies,  as  an  apology  for  bap- 
tism, and  insisted  that  that  only  was  Christian 
Baptism  which  was  preceded  by  the  personal 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Savior,  and  which 
was  performed,  as  it  could  only  be  done  with 
due  respect  to  the  law  which  established  it,  by 
dipping  the  convert.  It  is  known,  too,  that, 
for  this  cause,  he  was  deposed  from  office, 
treated  with  great  personal  disrespect,  and  de- 
frauded of  much  which  was  due  to  him,  for 
monies  expended  and  iDersoual  services  in  be- 
half of  the  College ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  harassed  by  these  abuses,  his  gentle  spirit 
was  broken  and  his  life  shortened.  But,  great 
as  he  really  was,  and  worthy  of  the  widest  re- 
nown, as  a  scholar,  his  puritanic  persecutors 
did  not  consider  him  worthy  of  a  biography ; 
and,  we   believe,  not  until   the   appearance  of 
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this  Yolume  was  such  a  biography  before  the 
Tvorld. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  welcome  task  for 
Doctor  Chaplin  to  collect  the  materials  for  a 
memoir  of  this  early  Baptist  martyr,  and  to 
arrange  them  for  the  press;  and  the  memoir 
itself,  now  before  us,  will  form  a  yery  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  of  New  English  his- 
tory and  to  the  martyrology  of  the  Baptists  in 
America.  It  h  well  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
accurately  written ;  and,  if  we  except  a  half- 
way aiDology  for  the  puritanic  persecutions, 
which  disfigures  the  Preface — a  New  England- 
er  ceases  to  be  anything  else  than  a  New  Eng- 
lander  when  he  begins  to  discuss  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  Established  Church  of  New 
England,  in  the  name  of  religion — it  is  all  that 
we  can  reasonably  expect,  on  such  a  subject. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  very  extended 
Oenealogy  of  the  Bunster  family,  from  the  pen 
of  our  respected  friend,  Professor  Edward  S. 
Dunster  and  his  father,  and  copies  of  various 
papers,  hitherto  unpublished,  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  text  and  confirm  the  author's  nar- 
rative. 

Altogether,  this  volume  is  a  very  acceptable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  New  England  and 
Baptist  history;  and  it  will  unquestionably 
take  its  place  beside  the  standards,  in  both  of 
those  departments. 

It  is  printed  with  all  the  neatness  which 
characterizes  all  the  books  which  bear  the  im- 
print of  J.  K  Osgood  &  Co. 


8,— The  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Illustrated.  New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. .  1871. 
Imperial  octavo,  pp.  xrii.,  887.    Price  $7.50. 

This  volume,  by  the  distinguished  Pastor  of 
Plymouth-church,  Brooklyn,  contains  "  the  earl- 
"  ier  scenes  "^ — the  first  half — of  a  memoir  of 
the  Savior's  life,  which  is  "  scholarly  enough  to 
"  attract  scholars  ;  free  from  controversial  temp- 
"  er ;  and  fresh,  instructive,  and  attractive  to 
"  readers  of  every  class." 

It  is  said  that  its  author  has  bestowed  greater 
care  on  this  work  than  on  any  other;  and  it  is 
intimated  that  he  desiies  to  be  measured,  by 
tho83  who  shall  follow  him,  from  what  shall  be 
found  in  its  pages.  It  is  different,  in  some  of 
its  features,  therefore,  from  bis  ordinary  wjit- 
ings;  although,  necessarily,  it  bears  a  family 
likeness  of  all  of  them — it  is  eminently  loyal  to 
the  majesty  of  Jesus,  it  sparkles  with  his  sturdy 
love  of  nature,  it  avoids  controversy,  it  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  speculative,  it  seeks  to  present 
the  Savior  just  as  he  really  was  rather  than  as 
some  would  have  him  appear  to  have  been.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  volume  to  be  read  rather  than  to 
be  merely  looked  at ;  and  it  will  be  laid  down, 


even  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  do  not 
admne  Mr.  Beecher's  looseness  in  theology,  with 
increased  respect  for  the  great  ability  of  the  author 
and  for  his  bravery  in  walking  in  other  authorial 
paths  than  those  which  are  well-trodden  by  trav- 
ellers of  other  days  or  other  countries. 

As  a  specimen  of  elegance  in  book-making, 
too,  it  is  eminently  noteworthy,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  good  taste  and  business 
liberality  of  its  excellent  publishers. 


2. — Recent  publications. 
[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  Thb  Histoeioal  Magazine,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Hbnut  B. 
'•  Dawson,  Moreibania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Soeibnhe^ 
Abmsteong,  &  Co.,'  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 

A.— PRIVATELY.  PRINT EB  BOOKS. 
1.— Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Town  Hall  of 
Brookline,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1873.    By  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop.    Cambridge:    John  Wilson  &  Son.     1873. 
Octavo,  pp.  42. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  address,  for  this  copy  of  it ;  and  it  af- 
fords us  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  it. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  town  of  Brookline 
has  built  for  itself  a  second  "  new  Town-hall ;  " 
and  that,  last  February,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  had  been  erected.  Mr. 
Winthrop,  who  is  now  a  Brookline-man,  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  not  only  referred  to  the  partic- 
ular object  for  which  the  Town  had  assembled, 
but  to  the  Town  itself,  to  its  founders,  to  its 
earlier  and  later  history,  and  to  some  of  the 
causes  of  its  extraordinary  prosperity. 

After  referring  to  the  former  "new  Town 
"  Hall ; "  to  the  dedicatory  services  with  which 
that  structure  was  opened  to  the  service  of  the 
town,  in  October,  1845 ;  and  to  the  venerable 
Doctor  Pierce,  by  whom  those  services  were 
conducted,  Mr.  Winthrop  ti'aced  the  local  his- 
tory of  Brookline,  from  the  time  when,  as 
"  Muddy  River,"  in  1633,  it  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  "  ten  Sagamores  and  many  Indians," 
through  the  Bay  Colony,  until  our  own  day. 
He  varied  the  narrative,  it  is  true,  with  digres- 
sions, here  and  there ;  but  they  were  always 
appropriate  to  the  principal  subject,  carefully 
prepared,  and  admirably  told ;  and  what  he 
said  of  John  Eliot,  and  independent  home- 
steads, and  local  self-government,  and  local 
names  for  local  places,  and  Samuel  Sewall,  and 
the  Gardners,  the  Whites,  the  Stedmans,  the 
Aspinwalls,  the  Devotions,  and  the  Boylstons  of 
old  Brookline — to  say  nothing  of  his  admirable 
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remarks  on  the  "  Town  System  "  of  Massachu- 
setts and  kindred  subjects — may  be  read,  with 
profit,  by  all  who  are  interested  in  those  sub- 
jects. We  wish  all,  in  this  vicinity,  who  are 
so  unduly  anxious  to  merge  their  respective 
Towns  in  the  City  of  New  York,  would  read 
the  lesson,  concerning  local  self-government, 
which  our  honored  friend,  in  this  Address,  so 
rfdmirably  presented  to  his  townsmen  of  Brook- 
line. 

Mr.  Winthrop  has  never  produced  a  paper  'of 
greater  merit  than  this ;  and  not  only  his  towns- 
men, in  Brookline,  but  all  who  are  interested 
in  local  self-government,  every  where,  are  large- 
ly his  debtors,  for  it. 

As  it  was  printed  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  it  will 
need  no  other  commendation,  for  its  typograph- 
ical neatness. 


i.—A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon, 
Thomas  Fitch,  Eaq.^  late  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut,  by  Moses  Dickinson,  A.M.  New  Haven :  Thomas 
&  Samuel  Green.    1774.    Octavo,  pp.  35. 

Governor  Thomas  Fitch  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  colonists,  in  Connecticut 
— a  native  of  Norwalk ;  a  graduate  of  Yale- 
college  ;  Judge ;  Chief-justice ;  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor ;  Governor ;  and  Codifier  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Colony — and  died,  at  Norwalk,  in  July, 
1774,  in  the  seventy- eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  vener- 
able Pastor  of  The  First  Church  in  Norwalk ; 
and  it  was  printed  by  Thomas  Green,  in  the 
form  which  has  been  re-produced  in  the  first 
twenty- four  pages  of  the  handsome  pamphlet 
before  us. 

The  well-known  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  Hon.  John  Fitch,  who  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Governor,  has  re-printed  that  sermon, 
for  private  circulation,  adding  thereto,  for  the 
further  illustration  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Governor,  copies  of  his  two  Fast-day 
Proclamations,  1756  and  1765,  and  some  memo- 
randa concerning  the  earlier  members  of  the 
family,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
ceased kinsman;  and  we  thank  him  for  our 
copy  of  it. 

S,-~The  New  York  City  "  Bing: "  its  origin,  maturity, 
and  fall,  discussed  in  a  reply  to  The  New  York  Times. 
By  S.  J.  Tllden.  New  York:  1873.  Octavo,  pp.  62,  {_Ap- 
pendix^  31. 

There  need  be  no  surprise  that  New  York 
politics  are  not  understood  outside  of  New 
York.  They  have  always  been  mysterious  in 
their  workings :  they  always  will  be  so.  We 
are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  much  of  that  mystery ;  and  we  have 


learned,  in  the  best  of  schools,  that  a  profes- 
sional politician  is  the  same  dirty  creature, 
wherever  you  may  see  him. 

The  New  Torh  Times  seems  to  have  turned 
on  its  former  ally,  our  old  friend  Tilden,  and 
charged  him  with  divers  badnesses,  just  as  if, 
were  its  charges  true,  a  venerable  Democrat 
must  necessarily  become  a  modern  Republican, 
for  all  time,  because,  for  the  public  good  or 
some  other  reason,  he  has  temporarily  co-oper- 
ated with  Republicans  in  getting  rid  of  a  nui- 
sance, in  his  own  party,  which  has  oflfeuded  the 
entire  community,  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, and  has  demanded  the  services  of 
every  honest  man  in  securing  its  removal.  Of 
course,  having  completed  the  good  work  which 
he  had  undertaken,  our  excellent  Barn- burning 
friend,  Tilden,  retired  from  the  alliance  ;  but 
the  Times  demurred  and  accused  him  of  treach- 
ery and  what  not. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  Mr.  Tilden's  de- 
fence ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  family  quarrel, 
the  secrets  of  the  family,  not  unfrequently,  are 
brought  out  and  exposed.  Thus,  we  have  a 
history  of  the  "Ring"  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much — not  Tom  Murphy's  "  Ring,"  but  Bill 
Tweed's  "  Ring  " — and  its  subsequent  history, 
in  great  detail ;  and  if  the  Democrats  8uff"er 
through  Tweed,  Connelly,  Hall,  Sweeney,  Brad- 
ley, Fields,  etc.,  the  Republican  Legislatures, 
from  1857  to  1869 — who  organized  the  powers, 
year  after  year,  which  Hank  Smith,  Ben  Man- 
ierre,  and  other  Republicans  controlled,  and 
directed,  and  received  dividends  from ;  which 
the  Times  then  applauded ;  and  which  Tweed 
and  his  fellows  duly  exercised — will,  most  cer- 
tainly, share  in  the  obliquy  which  attaches  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  adverse  parties,  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  the  city,  quietly, 
"  according  to  law." 

As  a  "  local,"  this  tract  will  always  be  valua- 
ble because  of  its  exposures  of  political  com- 
binations of  doubtful  character  and  with  yet 
more  doubtful  objects  ;  and  it  will  be  valuable, 
also,  because  it  unwittingly  exposes  the  'bare-faced 
usurpation  of  the  chartered  authority  of  the  city^ 
lyy  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  po- 
litical scfrapegr aces,  for  corimpt  purposes^  all  the 
time  under  the  plea  of  virtue  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  legislative  approval.  The  Parliament  of 
England  dared  not  thus  have  interfered  with 
the  Charter  which  London  has,  because  Lon- 
don's rights  would  have  been  protected  by 
English  Courts  and  Eoglish  respect  for  vested 
rights :  New  York,  with  a  Charter  of  no  less 
weight,  confirmed,  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
sovereign  power,  is  now  made  the  foot-ball  of 
political  gamblers,  through  a  partisan  legisla- 
ture, and  a  government  is  thrust  upon  her,  in 
this  "republican"  (?)  republic,  without  her  con- 
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seiit  ;>  and,  yet,  not  even  our  fi'iend  has  a  word 
to  say  against  the  outrage,  per  se,  although  he 
says  enough  against  the  wrong- doers,  in  their 
disputes  concerning  the  distribution  of  the 
shame  which  belongs  to  them,  and  theii'  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  his  share  of  it. 

We  commend  the  tract  to  our  readers,  or 
those  of  them  who  are  interested  in  New  York 
"locals." 


4.— The  early  out-posts  of  Wisconsin,  Qreen  Bay  for 
Two  hundred  years,  1639-1839.  A  paper  read  before  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  December  26,  1872. 
By  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Librarian.  Sine  loco,  iMadison  ?'] 
sine  anno.     [1873  7]    Octavo,  pp.  12. 

The  early  out-posts  of  Wisconsin.  Annals  of  Prairie 
'du  Vhien.  A  paper  read  before  the  State  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Wisconsin,  December  26,  1872.  By  Daniel  S.  Durrie, 
Librarian.  Sine  loco,  [^ac^ison .?]  sine  anno  [1873  ?]  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  15. 

The  hard-working  and  intelligent  Librarian 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  has  placed 
Green -bay  and  Prairie-du-Chien  under  the  deep- 
est obligations  for  his  careful  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  their  respective  histories,  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  world,  in  these  tracts; 
and  all  who  shall  become  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Wisconsin,  will  not  cease  to  be 
thankful  that  so  useful  a  work  was  undertaken 
by  so  competent  a  hand  and  has  been  executed 
-SO  successfully. 

In  these  modest  tracts,  Mr.  Durrie  has  made 
no  attempt  to  become  the  historian  of  either 
Green-bay  or  the  Prairie-du-Chien:  he  has 
simply  assumed  the  part  of  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  for  the  "coming  man," 
whomsoever  he  may  be,  who  shall  put  on  airs 
of  scholarship;  quietly  absorb,  without  giving 
any  credit,  what  Mr.  Durrie  has  collected ;  and 
become  fat  and  kick,  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Wisconsin.  As  the  annalist  of  the  two  "  out- 
'•  posts  of  Wisconsin,"  however — as  the  delver 
in  the  quarries  where  only  the  hidden  raw- 
material  for  Wisconsin's  history  may  be  found 
— Mr.  Durrie  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise ; 
and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  not  only 
praise  but  profit  may  be  his  reward. 


5.— Roger  Williams  and  the  Massachusetts  Charter  A 
paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by 
Charles  Deane    Cambridge    1873    Octavo,  pp.  19. 

It  is  known  that  Roger  Williams  impeached 
the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the 
ground,  j^st,  that  the  King  had  made  false  de- 
clarations, in  the  Preamble  ;  second^  that  the 
King  had  blasphemed,  in  the  same  Preamble ; 
and,  thirds  because  the  land  was  the  Indians' 
and  not  the  King's ;  and  it  is  known,  too,  that 


he  experienced  trouble  because  of  it,  from  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  and  the  Colonial  authorities. 
Of  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  we  do  not 
propose  to  take  especial  notice,  in  this  place — 
not  because  Mr.  Williams  had  not  some  reason 
on  his  side ;  but  because  we  have  not  room  nor 
time  which  we  can  devote  to  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  it. 

In  the  tract  before  us,  Mr.  Deane  has  careful- 
ly noticed  the  subject,  from  the  Massachusetts 
stand-point,  introducing  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, in  which  the  latter  discussed  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  carefully  noticing 
the  opinions,  on  the  same  subject,  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton and  others  of  the  Bay  Colony,  as  well  as 
presenting  his  own  conclusions,  thereon. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
well-canvassed  subject;  and,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, Mr.  Deane  has  proved  too  mucli,  if  he 
has  proved  anything,  against  Roger  and  his 
doctrines.  If  the  premises  were  not  true,  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  must  have  been, 
at  least,  of  questionable  worth  ;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Deane  admit,  the  fee  of  the 
soil  was  really  in  the  Indians,  what  value,  as  a 
legal  conveyance  of  it,  was  there  in  a  Grant  of 
that  soil,  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
what  right  to  that  soil  could  that  Grant  convey 
to  the  grantees,  without  the  assent  thereto,  form- 
ally expressed,  of  the  legal  proprietors  ?  That 
the  Europeans  could  legally  occupy  and  hold 
what  was  not  actually  occupied  by  the  resident 
proprietors,  nor  required,  by  them,  for  their 
maintenance,  for  no  other  reason  than  such  non- 
residence,  is  very  poor  law,  as  Mr.  Deane  may 
learn  by  consulting  any  Massachusetts  lawyer ; 
and  if  there  is  no  better  reason  than  that  to  be 
urged,  it  seems  to  us  the  better  way  would 
have  been  to  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Williams's  objections  and  admitted,  square- 
ly, that  the  settlers  seized  and  occupied  lands, 
owned  by  others,  only  under  the  warrant  of  the 
highwayman — the  power  of  the  stronger.  Nor 
is  it  any  argument  against  Roger  and  his 
doctrines  that,  subsequently,  he  experienced 
trouble,  in  Providence,  from  men  who  had  less 
respect  for  the  right,  per  se,  than  he ;  nor  does 
any  supposed  inconsistency  in  Roger,  at  any 
time,  impair  the  merit  of  the  naked  questions, 
on  other  subjects,  which  he  had  raised,  in  this 
case.  They  were  either  true  or  false,  absolute- 
ly; and  that  truth  or  falsehood  could  not  be 
changed,  a  whit,  because  of  the  inconsistency, 
in  his  practice,  of  him  by  whom  they  were 
urged.  Governor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Cotton 
conceded  the  absolute  truth  of  the  objection 
raised  against  the  title  to  lands ;  and  Mr.  Deane 
does  not  attempt  to  deny  it :  of  what  use,  there- 
fore, were  the  arguments  of  either,  even  in  ex- 
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tenuation,  that  Roger  was  equally  a  violator  of 
the  law  of  property,  recognized  by  both  parties, 
and  of  the  rights  of  those  who  held  property 
under  it  ?     But  we  must  go  no  further. 


6.— General  Meade  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  An 
Oration,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  at  its  Re-union,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
May  14th,  1873.  By  Major-general  Charles  Devens,  Jr. 
Morrisania,  N.  Y. :  1873.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  30. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  Oration,  pub- 
lished in  our  July  number,  which  distinguished 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  beyond  the  greater  number  of  such 
meetings,  and  which  was  so  joyfully  received 
by  all  who  heard  it.  It  was  an  eloquent  expo- 
sition of  the  character  of  General  George  G. 
Meade,  as  that  character  was  seen  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  Army,  at  Gettysburg;  and  all  who 
heard  it  will  not  cease  to  remember  it  nor  its 
distinguished  author,  who,  since  that  time,  has 
been  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  contains  that  Ora- 
tion, as  it  was  corrected  by  the  Author  and 
printed  in  the  Magazine ;  and  was  printed,  in 
this  form,  for  private  distribution,  among  the 
friends  of  the  Author. 

The  edition  numbered  two  hundred  and 
eight  copies. 

B.— PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOGIETIEa. 

Is— In  Memorium.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  LL.B. 
University  Cambridge,  England.  Proceedings  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Commodore 
M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Physics,  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  32. 

We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Richard  L. 
Maury,  tor  a  copy  of  this  very  appropriate  me- 
mento of  his  distinguished  father;  and  we 
have  read  it  with  much  interest.  It  is  a  record 
of  the  action  of  the  Academic  Board  of  the 
institution  in  which  Commodore  Maury  was  fin 
instructor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  em- 
bracing, besides  a  copy  of  the  general  Minutes 
of  the  Board,  on  that  occasion,  a  copy  of  the 
special  Minute  which  was  then  ordered  to  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Board— that 
affectionate  testimonial  which  his  associates  in 
office  erected,  within  their  own  circle,  to  the 
memory  of  the  senior  and  most  eminent  mem- 
ber of  that  body. 

Of  Professor  Maury,  the  readers  of  the  Mag- 
azine need  no  reminder.  He  was  a  Virginian, 
by  birth ;  a  Virginian,  in  all  his  sympathies ;  a 
Virginian,  in  death.  Virginia  claimed  him  as 
her  son :  he  recognized  the  demand,  honored  ' 


it,  reflected  honor  on  the  relationship,  and  died 
in  her  service.  He  was  born  in  January,  1806  ; 
appointed  a  Midshipman  in  the  Navy,  in  1825 
— making  his  first  cruise  in  the  Brandywine, 
when  that  vessel  bore  General  La  Fayette  back 
to  France^— by  transfers,  continued  at  sea,  until 
1834,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States ; 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  Navigation, 
which  was  immediately  adopted,  as  a  text- 
book, by  the  Navy ;  was  married  to  Miss  Ann 
Herndon ;  declined  the  appointments,  respect- 
ively, of  Astronomer  and  Hydrographer  to  the 
Exploring  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes ;  was  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
tenancy, in  1837;  was  accidentally  crippled, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  literature — espec- 
ially urging  reforms  in  the  Navy,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Naval  Academy  and  a  Navy-yard  at 
Memphis — investigated  the  flow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  proposed  a  system  of  observations, 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  on  that  important 
outlet ;  urged  the  propriety  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  of  a  disposition  of  the  drowned  lands, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi;  innugurated  what  is  known 
as  "  The  house  system  ;  and,  in  1842,  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Depots  of  Charts 
and  Instruments,  at  Washington.  In  his  new 
connection,  Lieutenant  Maury  very  soon  opened 
new  fields  of  labor.  His  depot  became  an 
"  Observatory  ;  "  and  the  "  Naval  Observatory  " 
became  known,  throughout  Christendom.  Be- 
sides these  labors,  he  undertook  to  unravel  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean  and  to  meas- 
ure its  depths.  Old  log-books  were  pored  over, 
and  studied,  and  compared,  and  combined ; 
old  ship-masters  were  consulted  and  brushed 
up,  in  their  memories ;  and  old  facts  were  pre- 
sented, in  new  dresses  and  in  younger  company, 
to  give  weight  to  the  later-born  ofi'spring  of  his 
fertile  mind.  His  first  revised  chart — Fair 
way  to  Rio — wns  so  far  ahead  of  the  times  that 
those,  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  had  been 
quarried,  shook  their  heads,  in  doubt,  and  pre- 
ferred known  diflBculties  to  unknown  advanta- 
ges, until  Captain  Jackson,  of  the  W.  H.  D.  C. 
Wright,  of  Baltimore,  honored  the  truth  and 
brought  immortality  on  himself  and  liis  ship 
by  daring  to  be  singular  and  convincing  mari- 
ners of  their  ignorance  and  folly.  The  Brus- 
sels Conference  followed ;  and  its  action  marked 
the  era  of  international  adoption  of  his  system 
of  observation.  His  system  of  Deep-sea-sound- 
ings, also,  is  that  which  established,  beyond 
doubt,  the  feasibility  of  ocean -telegraphs  ;  and 
his  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  made  as  clear 
to  the  landsman  as  to  the  mariner  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  the  sea,  with  its  conlents  and 
its  atmosphere. 
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The  aiitkor  of  these  wonderful  works  was 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  learned  of  all 
countries ;  the  Academies  of  Science  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mexico 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  membership ; 
and  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Sardinia,  Holland,  Bremen,  and  the  Papal 
States  bestowed  Orders  of  Knighthood  and 
other  honors  on  him. 

When  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union, 
Lieutenant  Maury  resigned  his  distinguished 
positioD,  at  Washington,  in  order  that  he  might 
the  more  completely  discharge  his  duty  to  her ; 
and  he  was  selected  as  one  of  "  The  Council  of 
"Three,"  which  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
Goyemor ;  and  he  continued  to  occupy  that 
jDOsition  until  the  Ai'iny  and  Navy  of  Virginia 
were  transferred  to  the  new  confederacy. 

Looking  only  at  the  loss  which  the  world 
would  experience  by  the  withdrawal  from  its 
service  of  such  a  master  mind,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  France,  respectively,  hastened  to 
invite  Lieutenant  Maury  to  those  countries, 
where,  undisturbed  by  War  and  sustained  by 
imperial  resources,  he  could  continue  the  great 
work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted ;  but 
his  love  of  country  and  his  sense  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  Virginia  led  him^to  decline 
both  these  distinguished  honors.  He  went 
abroad,  however,  in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  remaining  there  until  the  close  of 
the  War ;  and  then,  disheartened  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  future,  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  called  to  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  of  course,  terminated 
his  relations  with  Mexico ;  and,  in  straightened 
circumstances,  he  resumed,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, his  scientific  and  literary  labors.  In  this 
condition  was  he  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  invited  him,  again,  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  at  Paris; 
but  he  conceived  that  his  first  duty  was  to  Vir- 
ginia and  he  accepted,  instead,  the  Chair  of 
Physics  in  the  Military  Institute  of  that  State. 
He  entered  on  his  new  duties,  zealously ;  and 
he  promptly  presented  the  necessity  for  a  phys- 
ical surA  ey  of  Virginia,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  through  routes,  by  rail,  and 
of  a  great  and  free  water-line,  uniting  the  East 
and  the  West.  He  also  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  observations  and  reports 
on  the  crops  of  the  world,  in  order  to  reduce 
fluctuations  and  destroy  the  falsities  of  trade, 
in  the  staple  productions  of  agriculture.  Such, 
in  addition  to  his  daily  duties,  as  an  instruct- 
or, were  the  self-imposed  labors  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  when  he  was  summoned  to  his  rest. 


As  a  memento  of  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
of  American  citizens  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  American  scholars — to  say  nothing  of 
his  high  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian — 
this  pamphlet  will  find' an  honored  place  in  oui* 
collection ;  and  we  thank  Colonel  Maury  for  re- 
membering us,  in  his  distribution  of  the  copies. 


S.— Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Sixth  He- 
union  Dayton  18T2  Published  by  Order  of  the  Society 
Cincinnati  Robert  Clarke  &  Co  1873  Octavo,  pp.  title- 
page  and  verso,  208. 

We  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  the 
published  reports  of  the  re-unions  of  this  So- 
ciety; and  we  have  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
last-issued  of  the  series. 

It  contains  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  at  its  sixth  meeting ;  the  Treasur- 
er's Report;  the  Oration,  by  General  Wood; 
a  report  of  the  banquet  proceedings ;  memo- 
rials of  deceased  oflacers ;  the  Society's  Consti- 
tution ;  and  other  papers  of  interest  to  its  many 
members,  the  whole  being  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  of  General  Anderson,  by  Buttre. 

It  is  uniform  in  style  with  those  which  pre- 
ceded it;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  book-making, 
it  is,  certainly,  very  beautiful. 


9.-^Proceeding8,  Sesolutlons ,  and  Communications, 
commemorative  of  Son.  Edward  J.  Harden,  Attorney 
for  the  City  of  Savannah,  and  President  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  who  died  April  \Uh,  1873.  The  (Geor- 
gia Historical  Society:  June,  1873.     Octavo,  pp.  31. 

This  is  a  "  memorial  pamphlet,"  issued  by 
direction  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  in 
order  to  gather  into  one,  the  proceedings  and 
Resolutions  of  various  public  bodies,  etc.,  com- 
memorative of  its  late  lamented  President,  Hon. 
Edward  J.  Harden;  and  includes  the  notices  of 
his  death,  in  the  Savannah  newspapers;  the 
proceedings  of  the  City  Council ;  the  memorial 
Sermon  delivered  in  the  meeting-house  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  Doctor 
Porter ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  of  that 
Church,  of  the  Savannah  Bar,  and  of  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society. 

The  Society  has  done  well  in  thus  preserv- 
ing, in  a  single  tract,  the  record  of  Judge  Har- 
den's  worth  and  that  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  professional, 
and  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  associates.  He 
was  evidently  worthy  of  that  respect,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  scholar ;  and  in  honoring  such  a 
man  the  Society  secures  respect  J  or  itself. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  neat  one;  but  without 
any  pretension  to  typographical  beauty.  _^ ^^ 
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10.— Historical  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Leek,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
At  the  Occasion  of  its  168<A  Anniversary,  on  St.  Mich- 
ael's Day,  September  29th,  1872.  Published  by  request. 
Peabody :  187.S.    Octavo,  pp.  25. 

Marblehead  exults,  it  is  said,  in  "  the  Oldest 
"  Parish  Church  in  New  England  "—St.  Mich- 
ael's, ol  which  Mr.  Leek  is  the  faithful  Rector. 
It  is  a  quaint  structure ;  erected  in  1714;  and, 
with  slight  alterations,  is  yet  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

In  September  last,  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  this 
old  house,  the  Rector  preached  a  "historical 
"  Sermon,"  in  which  he  noticed  the  settlement 
of  the  town  an^  its  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  opulence ;  the  devotion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  revolutionary  party  and  its  conse- 
quences on  the  prosperity  of  the  town;  the 
origin  of  the  Church,  in  1707,  and  the  meas- 
ures adopted  to  secure  a  preacher;  the  succes- 
sive Missionaries  who  supplied  the  church, 
prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution ;  the  out- 
rages to  which  the  Communicants  and  their 
Pastor  were  subjected,  by  the  insurgents  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— in  which  portion  of  his  address, 
Mr.  Leek  also  reviewed  the  puritanic  oppres- 
sion, in  that  Colony,  of  those  who,  in  the  earli- 
er period  of  its  existence,  had  dared  to  dissent 
from  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  "  Stand- 
"  ing  Order."  He  noticed  the  impertinence  of 
the  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  in- 
terfering with  the  ordination  of  a  Rector,  and  the 
success  which  attended  his  effort  thus  to  estab- 
lish "  freedom  to  worship  God,"  (?)  in  a  sister 
church,  of  another  denomination.  The  "  sad 
"struggles  and  sorrowful  experiences  "  to  which 
the  parish  was  subjected,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  War — its  small  means,  difficulty  ip 
procuring  pastoral  aid,  and  its  consequent  de- 
cline in  membership.  Then  followed  notices 
of  those  who,  since  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  have  successively  served  as 
Rectors— Revs.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  William 
Harris,  James  Bowers,  John  Prentis  Kewley 
Henshaw  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island) 
Joseph  Andrews,  Benjamin  Bos  worth  Smith 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Kentucky)  Lott  Jones, 
Thomas  S.  W.  Mott,  Joseph  H.  Price,  George 
V.  C.  Eastman,  William  H.  Lewis,  John  P. 
Robinson,  Moses  P.  Stickney,  Nicholas  Powers 
Tillingliast,  our  late  friend  Edward  Ballard, 
John  B.  Richmond,  Edwin  B.  Chase,  William 
B.  Woodbridge,  and  John  W.  Leek— and  these 
are  interspersed  with  notices  of  the  loss  of  the 
Glebe  and  Rectory,  by  the  illegal  action  of  the 
church's  representatives ;  of  an  attempt  which 
was  made,  subsequently,  to  swing  the  Church 
and  its  property  around  into  the  Unitarian  fold, 
in  [the   same   manner   in   which    many    other 


churches  were  then  swung  around,  into  that 
communion ;  and  of  the  resolute  and  success- 
ful opposition  to  that  proposition,  which  was 
made  by  one  of  the  Wardens,  sustained  by  a 
sturdy  old  ship-master,  who  8wore  that  "  it 
"should  not  be  done."  An  Addenda,  devoted 
to  several  collateral  subjects,  closes  the  tract. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  more  complete  general 
review  of  the  past  of  a  congregation  has  been 
presented  in  so  small  a  space  ;  and  Mr.  Leek 
has  done  well  in  preserving  the  annals  of  his 
parish  in  so  convenient  form. 


a— OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

11.— Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Court  in  the 
new  Court  House  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  18, 1873,  by 
Hon.  Whiting  Qriawold.  Greenfield,  Mass. :  E.  D.  Mer- 
riam.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  51. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  author  for  a 
copy  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able historical  address,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  session  of  the  Court,  in  the  new 
Court-house,  in  Greenfield ;  and  we  have  read 
it  with  great  pleasure. 

Commencing  with  a  reference  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Franklin-county,  in  1811,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  describes,  successively,  the  opposition 
which  was  made  to  the  division  of  old  Hamp- 
shire, for  that  purpose  and  for  the  subsequent 
formation  of  Hampden ;  the  earnest  contest  for 
the  County-seat,  by  Greenfield  and  Cheapside, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated ;  the  history 
of  the  first  Court-house ;  and  the  organization 
of  the  Courts  and  their  place  of  meeting,  be- 
fore that  Court-house  was  completed.  That 
particular  Court-house  still  stands — the  village 
Post-office  and,  we  suppose,  the  village  "  sanc- 
"tum." 

Mr.  Griswold  then  presents  the  early  Bar  of 
Franklin-county — William  Coleman,  Jonathan 
Leavitt,  Rodolphus  Dickinson,  Ephraim  Will- 
iams, George  Grennell,  etc. — sliding  down,  grad- 
ually, to  that  of  a  later  period,  including 
Daniel  Wells,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  and  Emory 
Washburn,  and  remembering,  as  he  passes, 
Epaphras  Hoyt,  the  historian  and  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  and  a  long  line  of  other  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  County.  Then,  the  Bar  of  to-day 
is  introduced — including  David  Aiken,  Almon 
Brainard,  George  T.  Davis,  Charles  Allen,  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  General  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  etc. — 
and,  having  photographed  the  Bar,  the  new 
Court-house  receives  his  attention,  in  a  most 
appropriate  dedication  to  justice  and  the  right. 
An  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  various 
County-officers  of  Franklin-county  and  of  the 
Franklin  Bar,  from  the  earliest  day  to  the 
present  time. 
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We  have  seldom  seen  an  address  in  which 
there  is  so  much  to  be  approved  and  so  little 
to  be  condemned,  either  in  the  character  of  the 
material  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
employed,  as  this.  The  historical  portion  is 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  research  and  is 
pleasantly  told ;  the  personal  sketches  of  the 
Bar  is  a  mine  of  genealogical  and  biographical 
information,  which  time  will  make  more  valua- 
ble, day  by  day  ;  and  the  statistics  are  welcome 
additions  to  the  working  materials  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  that  greater  storehouse  of 
information,  a  file  of  the  Annual  Register  of 
Massachusetts,  during  the  past  seventy  or  eigh- 
ty years. 

3Ir.  Griswold  has  done  well :  we  hope  he 
will  not  repose  on  the  laurels  which  he  has  al- 
ready won,  but  seek  new  honors  in  new  labors. 


12.— Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  State  Library,  for  the 
years  1873-4.  Prepared  by  H.  A.  Tenney,  State  Librarian. 
January  1,  1873.  By  Authority.  Lansing:  W.  S.  George 
&  Co.,  State  Printers.    1873.     Octavo,  pp.  viii.,  293. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Tenney,  the  excel- 
lent State  Librarian,  for  the  copy  of  this  work 
which  is  before  us.  As  a  Catalogue  of  what 
Michigan  actually  possessed,  at  that  time,  it  is 
interesting  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as  in- 
dicative of  what  she  had  not — of  the  literature 
which  should  have  been  found  in  her  State 
Library. 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  Mrs. 
Tenney,  we  are  sure  there  will  soon  be  improve- 
ments in  that  collection  which  will  be  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 


this  re-print;  and,  as  a  complete  record  of 
one  of  Brooklyn's  most  notable  improvements, 
it  is  a  choice  and  valuable  volume.  Not  only 
are  the  twelve  Reporls  re-produced,  with,  we 
imagine,  all  their  illustrations,  but  we  find, 
also,  the  various  Statutes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  the  Ordinances  governing  the 
visitors  to  the  Park  had  been  added,  there 
would,  probably,  have  been  very  little  to  be 
desired  which  could  not  have  been  found 
therein. 

As  a  specimen  of  elegant  typography,  this 
volume  is  worthy  of  high  praise ;  and  as  the 
edition  is  understood  to  have  been  a  very  small 
one,  it  has  already  become  rather  a  scarce  one. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  regared  as  ungra- 
cious, after  having  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
this  scarce  volume,  if  we  respectfully  suggest 
that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  wherein  so  many 
are  likely  to  be  interested,  through  all  time,  a 
larger  edition  of  this  work  should  have  been 
printed  than,  if  report  speaks  truly,  was 
printed. 


\d.— Annual  Reports  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 1861-1873.  Ee-printed  by  order  of  the  Board, 
with  such  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  in  their  amended  form, 
as  relate  to  the  Brooklyn  Parks  and  their  management. 
January,  1873,    Octavo,  pp.  528. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1860,  an  Act 
was  passed,  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
for  laying  out  a  Public  Park  and  a  Parade- 
ground,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  appoint- 
ing Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  project.  The  Statute  required  those 
Commissioners  to  report,  annually ;  and  thir- 
teen annual  Reports  have  been  accordingly 
presented.  Some  of  these  annual  Reports  have 
become  exceedingly  rare ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
next  to  impossible  to  make  complete  files  of 
them,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Board  ordered  the 
first  twelve  to  be  re-printed,  in  a  small  edition, 
for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  and  those 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the  subject. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  John  N.  Taylor, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Commission,  for  a  copy 


li.— Proceedings  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of 
the  New  Capitol  of  Michigan,  On  the  2d  Day  of  October, 
1873,  at  the  City  of  Lansing.  Compiled  by  Allen;Jj.  Bours, 
Secretary  of  State  fBuilding  Commissioners.  Lansing : 
1873.    Octavo,  pp.  145. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  that  "  beautiful  pen- 
"  insula,"  having  outgrown  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  her  public  officers,  determined  to  con- 
struct a  new  capitol  which  should  be  more 
worthy  of  her  increased  importance  and  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  day. 

On  the  second  of  October  last,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
delivered  the  Introductory  Address,  welcoming 
the  visitors  and  fitly  alluding  to  the  occasion 
of  the  gathering.  Bishop  McCoskry  asked  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God.  Hon.  William  A. 
Howard  delivered  the  Oration — an  admirable 
paper  on  Michigan,  as  she  was  and  is.  The 
Masonic  ceremonies  followed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Michigan,  by  whom,  of  course,  addresses 
were  made,  before  the  stone  was  laid  as  well  as 
after.  The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the 
Benediction,  by  Rev.  Noah  Fassett. 

In  the  handsome  volume  before  us,  we  have 
an  official  record  of  this  important  event,  in 
which  have  been  preserved  full  reports  of  all 
that  occurred ;  and  it  is  made  more  complete 
than  such  records  generally  are,  by  embracing 
an  elaborate  History  of  Michigan  from  its  settle- 
ment ty  the  Wrench  to  the  Laying  of  the  Corner- 
stone of  the  New  Gapitol,  October  2d,  187S, 
which  was  "  compiled,  under  a  Resolution  of 
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"the  Committee  of  Arrangements,"  by  Mr. 
Bours,  their  Secretary,  and  "  the  original  copy, 
"  enrolled  upon  parchment,  was  deposited  in 
"  the  Comer-stone." 

This  History  occupies  eighty-one  octavo 
pages,  and  embraces,  as  well  as  a  historical 
sketch,  a  pretty  complete  statistical  survey,  of 
Michigan.  It  has  been  prepared  with  evident 
care  and  at  much  cost  of  labor;  and,  when  the 
new  Capitol  shall  have  become  old  and  the 
corner-stone  be  made  to  give  up  its  treasures, 
Mr.  Bours  will  be  thanked  by  the  inquisitive 
lookers-on,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  tell 
them  what  Michigan  was,  in  1873. 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one,  consid- 
ered typograhically. 

IS.^Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

Volume  I.— Geneva  Arbitration.  Containing  the  Case  of 
the  United  States ;  the  Case  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Coun- 
ter Case  of  the  TJuired  States;  and  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
ditional Documents,  Correspondence,  and  Evidence 
which  accompanied  the  same.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Oflace.  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  4  (unpaged) 
856. 

Volume  n. — Geneva  Arbitration.  Containing  the  remain- 
der of  the  papers  accompanying  the  Counter  Case  of 
the  United  States ;  Counter  Case  of  Her  Britannic  M  aj- 
esty's  Government;  Instructions  to  the  Agent  and  Coun- 
sel of  the  United  States,  and  proceedings  at  Geneva,  in 
December,  18T1,  and  April,  1872 ;  Correspondence  re- 
specting the  Geneva  Arbitration  and  the  proposed  Sup- 
plemental Article  to  the  Treaty;  and  Declaration  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  at  Exeter.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.    1872.    Octavo,  pp.  xvii.,  604. 

Volume  III.— Geneva  Arbitration.  Containing  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  United  States;  Argument  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government;  and  Supplementary  Statements 
or  Arguments  made  by  the  respective  Agents  or  Coun- 
sel. Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1873. 
Octavo,  pp.  xvi.,  653. 

Volume  IV.— Geneva  Arbitration.  Containing  the  Report 
of  the  Agent  of  the  United  States ;  Protocols  of  Confer- 
ences; Decision  and  Award  of  the  Tribunal:  Opinions 
of  the  Arbitrators ;  Reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Report  of  tne  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  commenting  upon  the  Opinion  of 
the  Ai-bitrator  appointed  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty; 
Report  of  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States ;  and  Opin- 
ions of  Statesmen,  Magazines,  and  Journals  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  on  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  xi.,  573. 

Volume  v.— Berlin  Arbitration.  Containing  the  Memorial 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  its  bound- 
ary-line; Case  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty;  Reply  of  the  United  States  thereto ;  Second  and 
Definitive  Statement  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty;  and  Correspondence.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.    1872.    Octavo,  pp.  271. 

These  volumes  possess  great  interest  to  every 


one  who  professes  to  regard  either  international 
law  or  the  political  history  of  the  United  States 
with  the  least  possible  interest;  and  to  every 
one,  especially,  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  recent  Civil  War,  they  are  peculiarly  im- 
portant. 

The  very  elaborate  title-pages,  which  we 
have  copied  in  full,  convey  to  the  reader  as  min- 
ute a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
volumes  as  can  be  given  ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  entirely  documentary,  with- 
out note  or  comment.  The  first  four  volumes 
contain  the  record  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
including  the  Cases  and  Arguments  of  the  two 
contesting  powers  :  the  fifth  contains  the  Cases 
and  Arguments  presented  to  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam of  Germany,  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
North-western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  read,  very  carefully,  the  Cases  of 
both  parties,  in  the  matter  of  the  North-western 
boundary;  and,  although  Mr.  Bancroft  did  not 
employ  the  material  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress, some  years  since,  by  the  heirs  of  Captain 
Kendrick — which  we  re-printed  in  The  Histori- 
cal Magazine  for  September,  1870— his  argu- 
ment was  well-sustained  and  dignified,  while 
his  copies  of  the  various  maps  were  perfectly 
conclusive.  His  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk,  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
1846,  as  well  as  the  British  Cabinet  who  prepared 
it,  aM  are  dead,  except  himself  and  one  of  the 
British,  is  peculiarly  touching  ;  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen,  in  concluding  the  long-pending 
controversy. 

We  have  not  yet  waded  through  the  elaborate 
papers  presented  to  the  Aibitrators  at  Geneva; 
but  we  have  glanced  over  them  and  measured 
their  contents.  We  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
otherwise  than  proud  of  them,  whenever  they 
shall  be  compared  with  those  presented  by  the 
opposing  power,  if  the  principles  of  law  which 
our  legal  representatives  urged  there,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  establisiied,  shall  not  become 
a  boomerang,  and  return,  hereafter,  to  torment 
ourselves.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  neutrality,  which  the 
Continental  Congress  insisted  on  and  rjustaiued, 
has  not  been  abandoned,  in  the  case  before  us; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure,  too,  that  Great  Britain 
cannot  well  afford  to  pay  fifteen  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  authoritative  decree  which,  one 
of  these  days,  will  cripple  American  "  enter- 
"  prise"  and  protect  British  weakness.  It  will 
be  well  if  "  our  chiciiens  shall  not  come  home 
"  to  roost,"  before  we  sliall  care  to  see  them. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  for  these  very  important  volumes  and  desire 
him  to  accept  our  than  lis  for  them. 
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D.— TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 
\^.— University  Edition.  The  Fce,deralist :  a  collection 
of  Essays,  written  in  favor  of  tlie  new  Constitution,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Fcederal  Convention,  September  17, 
1787.  Reprinted  from  the  original  text,  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Henry  B.  D.-vwson.  New  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.    1S73.    Octavo,  pp.  Ivi.,  615. 

There  are  very  few  who  will  not  profess  to 
know  all  about  The  Federalist,  as  the  title  of  this 
volume  IS  usually  written ;  and  yet  how  few  there 
are  who  have  ever  read  it,  and  yet  fewer  who 
have  ever  studied  it,  while  scarcely  any  yield 
obedience  to  it,  when  such  obedience  would 
come  in  conflict  with  own  or  their  party's  present 
interests.  There  are  very  few  who  wUl  not  insist 
that  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  is  as 
familiar  to  them — in  its  history,  its  meaning,  and 
its  effects — as  the  hats  which  cover  their  heads  ; 
and  yet  very  few  can  say,  positively,  they  have 
ever  read  the  whole  of  it  and  yet  fewer  can  tell, 
accurately,  what  meaning  those  who  created  it, 
intended  to  apply  to  it  nor  what  result  they 
intended  should  be  produced  by  it. 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  Republic,  immediate- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
opened  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
happiness,  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
what  is  called  ' '  Government "  — indeed,  it  prov- 
ed, beyond  a  doubt,  that  that  People  is  gov- 
erned best  which  is  governed  least.  It  is  an 
equally  patent  fact  that,  at  that  time,  the  United 
States  were  afflicted,  as  they  are  now  afflicted^ 
and  ever  will  be  afflicted,  immediately  after  a 
TTar,  with  a  body  of  men  in  their  midst,  who 
assumed  to  be  of  better  blood  than  those  who 
suiTounded  them — men  who  considered  they 
were  born  to  command,  while  all  other  men 
were  born  to  obey :  men  who  regarded  labor 
as  degrading,  if  they  labored,  but  fit,  when 
others  toiled :  men  who  were  non-producers, 
aspirants  to  office,  and  good-livers  on  the 
products  of  others'  labor :  tdi-^-collectors  rather 
than  t&x-payers — whose  opportunities  for  liv- 
ing, without  worJc^  and  for  bearing  rank  and 
authority  among  their  neighbors,  without  their 
bidding,  found  few  opportunities  where  all  were 
equal  before  the  law  and  when  the  law  was 
founded  on  justice  and  the  rights  of  man.  It  is 
a  patent  fact,  too,  that,  in  the  face  of  this  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  happiness,  these  parisites  who 
liad  fastened  themselves  on  the  communities 
among  whom  they  lived — drinking  wines  which 
they  never  paid  for,  and  aping  a  style  which 
they  had  no  means  of  their  own  to  sustain — pre- 
ferred a  Monarchy,  such  as  England  had,  rather 
than  a  Republic,  with  the  authority  in  the  Peo- 
ples of  the  respective  States  ;  and  that  they  de- 
termined, by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  effect 
such  a  change  in  the  organic  law  of  the  United 
States  as  should  throw  them  to  the  surface,  with 


the  masses,  below  them,  as  the  sources  of  their 
coveted  supplies.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that, 
to  secure  that  end,  the  clacquiers  of  this  faction 
assailed  the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  in  its 
most  vital  part —discrediting  its  resources  and 
integrity,  embarrassing  its  operations  by  captious 
comments  and  unfounded  falsehoods,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  result  of  its  malevolence  was  the 
consequence  of  defects  in  the  organic  law.  At 
length,  by  pertinacious  badgering  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  a  Convention  of  the  States 
was  secured  to  recommend  to  the  several  States 
such  amendatory  clauses  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  constituted  the  organic  law  of 
the  Republic,  as  would  afford  to  the  aspirants  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  and  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  still  further  elevation  :  by  a 
similar  course  of  effrontery,  not  wholly  without 
admixture  of  fraud,  that  Convention  was  led  to 
assume  authority  which  had  not  been  delegated 
to  it,  to  nullify  the  supreme  law  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  to  recommend  a  new  fundamental  law, 
in  open  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
sovereign  powers  constituting  the  Confederacy. 

There  was  serious  opposition  to  this  movement, 
throughout  the  entu-e  Confederacy,  but  especial- 
ly in  New  York ;  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  arguments  of  that  opposition,  which 
threatened  to  defeat  the  scheme  and  send  back 
the  parisites  to  the  daily  labor  which  other 
folks  were  engaged  in,  a  series  of  papers  was 
prepared  and  published,  under  the  title  of  The 
Fmderalist,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Mad- 
ison, and  John  Jay,  and  addressed,  specifically, 
"  To  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Those  papers  were  ably  written — as  they  need- 
ed to  be,  in  order  to  effect  anything  against  the 
antagonism  of  such  writers  as  Richard  Henry 
Lee  and  George  Bryan,  such  orators  as  Mr.  Lee, 
Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Luther  Mar- 
tin, and  such  influential  statesmen  as  John  Han- 
cock, George  Clinton,  Chancellor  Lansing,  and 
Edmund  Randolph — and  tliey  went  to  the  very 
verge  of  Foederalism,  while  their  real  intent  was 
to  fasten  on  the  Republic  what  was  the  very 
worst  antagonist  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  The 
particular  ' '  People  "  to  whom  the  papers  were 
addressed,  hnowing  two  of  the  principal  writers 
of  The  Foederalist,  personally,  spurned  the  par- 
isites, rejected  their  proffered  advice^  and  almost 
unanimously  voted  against  the  "  new  system ;  " 
but,  from  that  day  to  this,  The  Fo&deralist  has 
been  regarded  as  the  best  existing  commentary 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  it  was  originally 
proposed,  and  before  any  of  the  various  Amend- 
ments had  been  made  to  it,  as  the  authors  of  that 
Constitution  were  constrained  to  consider  it, 
publicly,  and  while  they  were  seeking  to  secure 
its  ratification. 

Fourteen  years  after  they  were  originally  pub- 
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lisbed,  John  Wells,  a  distiuguished  ' '  Federalist " 
of  New  York,  revised  the  several  papers  and  re- 
published them,  but  without  the  approval  of 
either  of  the  original  authors ;  and,  occasional- 
ly, from  that  day  until  1864,  other  re-prints  of 
them,  always  in  their  corrupted  form  and,  some- 
times, yet  more  corrupt,  were  issued  from  vari- 
ous presses.  At  that  time,  a  new  edition  of  the 
work,  exactly  in  its  original  form^  was  prepared 
by  us  and,  printed ;  and  few  volumes  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  American  press,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  which  have  enjoyed  a 
heartier  welcome,  from  one  portion  of  the 
public,  or  a  heartier  condemnation,  from  another. 
The  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  Chief -justice  Chase, 
Attorney-general  Bates,  Secretary-of-State  Sew- 
ard, the  Faculty  of  Harvard-college,  and  others 
little  less  distinguished,  cheered* us  by  their 
hearty  approvals ;  while  such  men  as  John  Jay, 
John  C.  Hamilton,  and  Henry  T.  Tuckerman 
made  themselves  ridiculous  by  deprecating  it. 
It  met  with  a  wider  sale  than  such  works  usual- 
ly enjoy ;  and  it  passed  though  several  editions, 
before  the.  demand  for  it  was  entirely  supplied. 

The  volume  before  us  is  another  re- print  of 
that  restored  version  of  The  Fcederalist — the 
exact  words  of  the  authors,  themselves,  having 
been  restored — and  all  who  shall  incline  to  read 
it  will  read  exactly  the  language  employed  by 
the  three  distinguished  authors,  in  their  original 
communications  to  the  press  of  New  York,  with- 
out the  least  alteration,  interpolation,  or  abbrevi- 
ation, with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  Sy- 
noptical Table  of  Contents  of  the  entire  work 
and  a  Comparative  Exhibit  of  the  Claims  to  the 
Authorship  of  it. 

The  typography  is  that  of  the  Riveraide  Press, 
and  is  neat  without  claiming  to  be  more  than 
that. 


n.— .Woman  in  Sacred  History:  a  series  of  sketches 
drawn  from  scriptural,  liistorical,  and  legendary  sources. 
By  Harriet  Beecher  Stow.  Illustrated  with  sixteen  Chro- 
me-Lithographs, after  paintings  by  Raphael,  Batoui,  Hor- 
ace Vernet,  Goodall,  Landelle,  Kochler,  PortaSls,  Vemet- 
Lecomte,  Baader,  Merle,  and  Boulauger:  printing  by 
Monracq,  from  stones  executed  by  Jehenne,  Paris.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  1874.  Imperial  octavo,  unpaged. 
Price  $7.60. 

Mrs.  Stow,  like  her  distinguished  father  and 
brother,  wields  a  powerful  pen  ;  and  we  opened 
this  volume  with  a  reasonable  hope  that  she 
would  boldly  and  honestly  meet  the  issues  which 
faithful  notices  of  the  leading  "  women  in  sa- 
**  cred  history  "  would  necessarily  force  before 
her,  for  notice  and  judgment.  Sarah  and  her 
Egyptian  maid,  Hagar,  with  Abraham's  adul- 
tery ;  Leah  aud  Rachel,  the  purchased  slave- 
wives  of  the  bigamist^  Jacob— to  say  nothing  of 


Zilpah  and  Bilhah,  whom  he  also  adulter ously 
co-habited  with ;  Sisera,  also,  the  murderess^  and 
Delilah,  the  courtesan;  Michal,  also,  with  Abi- 
gail and  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreelitess,  Maacah  and 
Haggith,  Abital  and  Eglah,  Bath-sheba  (the 
mother  of  Solomon)  and  Abishag,  the  nine  wives 
of  bigamous  and  adulterous  David — adultery, 
property  in  women,  bigamy,  murder,  certainly, 
we  supposed,  would  have  afforded  themes  for 
Mrs.  Stow's  denunciations,  such  as  she  hurled 
at  "  whom  it  might  concern,"  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  and  in  her  various  other  writings.  Of 
course,  what  is  sinful^  in  our  day,  has  always 
been  just  as  sinful  as  it  is  now  ;  and  Jacob  and 
David  must  have  been  as  bad  as  Brigham  Young 
is  ;  Samson's  association  with  Delilah  could  not 
have  been  less  blameworthy  than  similar  associa- 
tions of  the  "fast"  young  men,  of  our  time, 
with  similar  characters ;  and  the  outrageous 
sacrifice  of  Uriah,  the  honorable  and  patriotic 
husband  of  Bath-sheba,  by  the  lascivious  King, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  added  to  the  Royal 
harem,  was,  assuredly,  not  less  sinful  than  the 
crimes,  of  like  character,  for  which  less  distin- 
guished men  are  hung,  as  criminals,  now-a-daya. 
Yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  Mrs.  Stow  has  failed 
to  look  the  fact  in  the  face  that  traffic  in  flesh 
and  blood — the  purchase,  for  a  price,  of  leading 
"  women  of  sacred  history,"  was  not  condemn- 
ed, as  sinful,  per  fid,  nor  was  bigamv,  nor  even 
adultery,  discountenanced,  as  wiclced,  in  them- 
selves, if  they  were  condemned  at  all,  by  the 
Almighty  law-giver,  who,  neither  now  nor  then, 
can  look  on  sin  with  allowance. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mrs.  Stow,  we  con- 
ceive that  she  has  failed,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  to  discharge,  completely,  the  duty  which 
she  assumed  when  she  undertook  to  tell  of  the 
"  women  of  sacred  history,"  in  this  that  she  has 
failed  to  tell  of  Leah's  and  Rachel's  wrongs  and 
of  Laban's  and  Jacob's  sinfulness,  in  selling  and 
buying  flesh  and  blood,  and  they,  in  Laban's 
case,  the  recognized  and  legal  offspring  of  him- 
self. What  a  glorious  supplement  would  such  a 
narrative,  bravely  stated,  in  all  its  horrors,  have 
made  to  Mrs.  Stow's  glowing  narrative  of  Eliza 
and  her  child  Harry,  when  Haley  undertook  to 
carry  them  into  new  scenes  of  captivity.  As  we 
have  said,  Haley  must  have  been  only  the  legi- 
mate  successor,  in  wrong-doing — sin,  without 
discount — of  Jacob ;  and  as  for  Laban,  his  sin 
must  have  been  immeasurably  greater  than 
Jacob's.  But  not  a  line  of  censure,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  offered  against  either  the  one  or  the 
other;  and,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Stow  is  concerned,  the 
slave-breeder,  Laban,  and  the  slave-buyer,  Jacob, 
continue  to  be  classed  among  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  respected  citizens  of  the  old  world — 
real,  genuine  *' gentlemen  of  the  old  school." 
We  might  say  the  same  of  her  reticence  concern- 
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ing  Jacob's  bigamy  and  adultery  ;  but  we  have 
filled  our  allotted  space. 

The  narratives,  as  far  as  they  go,  are,  of 
course,  admirably  -written  ;  but  the  great  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  series  of  sixteen  magnificent 
chromo-lithographic  figures,  after  recognized 
masters  of  art,  representing,  ideally,  as  many  of 
the  "women  of  sacred  history"  concerning 
whom  Mrs.  Stow  wrote.  They  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  color,  being  closely  copied  from 
the  originals ;  and  we  have  seen  nothing  from 
the  American  press,  thus  illustrated,  which  can 
be  compared  with  this  volume. 


18.— Fre-Eisioric  Man.  Darwinism  and  Deity.  The 
Mound  Builders.  By  M.  F.  Force.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  85. 

If  we  do  not  mistake,  the  author  of  this  vol- 
ume is  a  son  of  our  late  friend,  General  Peter 
Force,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  so  widely  and  so 
justly  honored  by  every  student  of  American 
histor}  ;  and  the  tliree  papers  which  it  contains 
were  prepared  for  and  reacl  before  the  Cincinnati 
Literary  Club,  1868-73. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  subject  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  as  that 
subject  hps  been  presented,  since  the  discovery,  in 
Lake  Zurich,  in  1829,  of  the  remains  of  those 
by-gone  races ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
shorter  descriptions  of  them. 

The  second  is  a  discussion  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  and  its  relation  with  Deity,  in  which  the 
modern  philosopher  and  his  propositions  appear 
to  be  favoiably  considered. 

The  thiid  relates  to  the  Mound-builders,  their 
works,  when  they  lived,  how  they  lived,  who 
they  were,  and  what  became  of  them.  It  is  a 
calm,  dispassionate,  and  unusually  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  general  subject ;  and,  under 
each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  it,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  Mr.  Force  has  carefully  presented 
the  evidence  which  throws  light  on  it  and  as 
clearly  presented  his  judgment. 

The  tract  is  very  neatly  printed. 


19.— A  Complete  Narrative  of  the  Mysteries  of  Hew 
York  City,  The  Dark  Side  of  New  York  Life  and  its 
Criminal  Classes  from  Fifth  Avenue  down  to  the  Five 
Points.  Numbers III-IX.  New  York:  Frederick  Gerhard. 
1873.    Octavo,  pp.  65-288.    Price  10  cents  per  part. 

In  our  July  number,  we  referred  to  this  work 
as  one  of  peculiar  merit,  notwithstanding  its 
sensational  title ;  and  a  careful  examination  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  confirms  that  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  numbers  before  us,  the  "Detectives," 
the  various  classes  of  "  Thieves,"  the  "  Fences," 
the  •'  Rogues'  Qalleiy,"  the  "  Street-robbers  and 


"  Garotters,"  and  the  multitude  of  "  Swindlers," 
in  all  their  various  forms,  are  carefully  de- 
scribed ;  and  both  as  a  narrative  of  low  life,  in 
New  York,  and  a  description  of  the  various 
classes  of  crime  and  criminals,  it  is  exceedingly 
noteworthy.  It  may  very  projjerly  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  New  York  locals  and  be 
carefully  read  by  all  who  live  or  have  occasion 
to  visit  the  great  metropolis. 


20. — Michigan.  Being  condensed  popular  sketches  of 
the  Topography,  Climate,  and  Geology  of  the  State.  By 
Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.  Extracted,  by  permission, 
Walling's  Atlas  of  Michigan.  Printed  by  the  Claremont 
Printing  Co.    1873.    Octavo,  pp,  121. 

The  title-page  describes  the  character  of  the 
sketches  which  are  collected  into  this  volume : 
the  name  and  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
learned  Chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  University 
afford  ample  guarantees  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
statements. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  called  '*  popular,"  because  they  are  too 
precise  and  deal  too  minutely  in  unfamiliar 
subjects  to  be  acceptable  to  the  populace  ;  and 
the  use  of  that  word  may  lead  some,  to  whom 
they  will  be  acceptable,  to  suppose  they  are 
mere  wish -washy  paragraphs  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities, meaning  nothing.  The  populace,  in 
Michigan,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  cares  nothing  for 
such  excellent  reading  matter  as  this  work  con- 
tains ;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  suppose 
otherwise. 

As  the  title-page  indicates,  the  work  is  divid- 
ed into  three  distinct  sections,  treating,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Topography  and  Hydrography ^ 
the  Geology,  and  the  OlimaU  of  the  State;  and 
we  know  of  no  other  work  which  presents  as 
complete  a  picture  of  Michigan,  in  those  fea- 
tures of  her  composition,  as  this. 

The  typography  of  the  tract  is  very  neat ;  and 
refiects  credit  on  those  who  printed  it. 


^1.— History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  Catholic.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  with  the  author's  latest  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions. Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  In  three  volumes. 
Philadelphia:  gJ.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1873.  Crown  octa- 
vo, pp.  [/.]  XXXV.,  504  ;  [//.I  xvii.,  508;  [///.]  xv.,  574. 
Price  $7.50. 

The  writings  of  Prescott,  like  those  of  Irving, 
are  known  and  admired  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  or  read,  the  world  over ;  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe 
them  nor  to  praise  their  beauties.  But  it  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation,  and  one  which  our 
readers  will  feel  a  deep  interest  in,  that  a  new 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  its 
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distinguished  author,  himself,  and  carried  through 
the  press,  by  his  faithful  and  learned  assistant, 
John  Foster  Kirk,  is  in  progress  of  publication, 
with  three  volumes  already  published ;  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  presenting  that  information  to 
our  readers. 

We  are  told  that,  ' '  in  the  intervals  of  com- 
* '  position,  especially  during  the  last  years  of  his 
'  *  life,  Mr.  Prescott  devoted  much  time  to  the  re- 
' '  vision  of  his  published  works.  The  changes 
"  he  made  included,  besides  many  verbal  amend- 
* '  ments  and  some  alterations  of  greater  moment, 
"numerous  additions,  principally  to  the  notes, 
*'  from  the  fresh  material  accumulated  in  the 
' '  progress  of  his  researches.  Successive  English 
**  editions,  published  during  his  lifetime,  pro- 
"fited,  to  some  extent,  by  this  labor;  but  his 
*  *  purpose  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  its  results 
"in  a  new  American  edition  was,  unhappily, 
"  frustrated  by  his  death.  He  had  intimated  a 
* '  desire  that  the  task  should,  in  this  event,  be 
"  undertaken  by  the  writer  "  [ifn  Kirlce]  "  who 
*'  had  shared  in  the  previous  labor  and  was  cog- 
*'  nizant  of  the  details ;  and  to  him  it  has  accord- 
"ingly  been  intrasted  by  the  publishers,  the 
*'  present  proprietors  of  the  copyrights."  The 
duty  of  the  Editor  "has  consisted,  mainly,  in 
' '  collating  the  editions,  errors  having  crept  into 
*'  the  later  and  otherwise  more  perfect  ones  ;  in- 
"serting  emendations  and  additions,  from  the 
"  author's  manuscripts  ;  verifying  doubtful  ref- 
*'erences;  and  securing,  by  a  careful  supervis- 
' '  ion  of  the  proofs,  that  high  degree  of  typo- 
"  graphical  accuracy  which  is  especially  desirable 
' '  in  reprints  of  standard  works.  Occasional 
*'  notes,  confined  to  points  of  fact,  have  been 
"appended  by  the  Editor,  where  statements,  in 
"the  text,  based  on  insuflScient  authority  or 
"  called  in  question  by  recent  investigators, 
"needed  to  be  substantiated  or  corrected."  We 
have  employed  the  Editor's  own  words,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  informed,  correctly,  of 
the  importance  of  this  new  edition,  in  its  liter- 
ar}^  character  ;  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Kirk's  capabilities  to  discharge  his 
particular  duties  with  fidelitj',  no  additional 
voucher  will  be  required. 

Nor  can  the  publishers  be  justly  forgotten  in 
this  place.  Always  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
publications,  they  will  be  entitled  to  renewed 
praise  for  their  liberality  in  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  this.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  great 
care,  from  new  plates,  on  toned  paper  of  fine 
quality  ;  and  it  is  to  be  appropriately  illustrated 
with  beautifully  engraved  portraits,  maps,  and 
fac-similes. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  the  earliest  of  the 
series,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  history  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  these  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, monthly,   by  other  volumes,  twelve  in 


number,  which,  with  these,  will  constitute   the 
entire  published  works  of  their  author. 

Our  readers  will  need  no  invitation  from  us  to 
seek  this  new  version  of  Prescott's  writings,  as 
left  by  Prescott  himself;  and  we  may  safely 
leave  the  subject  with  them. 


22.— TAe  Church  Hymn  Book,  with  tunes;  for  the 
Worship  of  Ood.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor,  &  Co.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  685. 

Those  who  know  the  capacity  for  labor  of 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly — our 
esteemed  friend,  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D. 
— and  the  entire  willingness  to  labor,  which  he 
always  manifests,  when  he  has  anything  to  do, 
will  be  apt  to  expect  more  from  him,  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  than  from  most  others ; 
while  his  known  qualifications,  as  an  accomplish- 
ed hymnologist,  serve  to  ensure,  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  that  subject,  compiled  by  him,  unusual 
accuracy  as  well  as  unusual  completeness. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  reasonably 
opened  this  volnme  with  great  expectations; 
and,  quite  as  reasonably,  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
pectations was  completely  filled.  It  is  as  com- 
plete a  "hymn-book"  as  may  reasonably  be 
desired  by  any  one — fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  language,  with 
thirty-two  doxologies,  thirty  chants,  and  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  tunes,  selected  from  the 
very  best  authors,  being  enough,  we  imagine,  to 
satisfy  the  most  craving  of  musical  Deacons  ; 
while  those  who  sit  in  the  back  pews  and  do  not 
catch  the  number,  as  it  is  announced  from  the 
distant  pulpit,  will  rejoice  over  an  index  of 
subjects,  an  index  of  scripture  texts,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  tunes — designating  the  a'lthor  of 
each  and  when  he  lived-  an  index  of  chants,  a 
metrical  index  of  tunes,  an  index  of  authors  of 
hymns — each  with  the  era  of  the  author — an 
index  of  authors  of  tunes — with  the  era  of  each 
— an  index  to  the  hymns — each  with  its  author's 
name — and  an  index  to  the  chants.  We  would 
that  some  other  authors  would  see  this  complete 
apparatus  of  indices— those  blessed  comforts 
which  every  one  must  enjoy,  sometime — and 
hide  their  heads,  in  shame  for  their  own  lazy 
negligence,  in  the  first  aah-barrel  they  can  find 
in  the  back  streets  of  a  city. 

But  the  completeness,  in  numbei-s  and  indices, 
is  not  the  only  good  quality  of  this  book.  These 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  hymns  are  not 
thrown  together,  helter-skelter,  nor  is  one  class 
of  them  unduly  weighted  with  specimens,  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Thirteen  different  classes, 
each  with  its  sub-divisions,  are  duly  represented  ; 
and  to  each  of  these,  relatively,  with  the  ripe 
experience  of  a  long  pastorate  to  help  him, 
Doctor  Hatfield  has  apportioned  its  due  propor- 
tion. 
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In  these  peculifiiities,  onr  readers  who  are  iu- 
terestecl  in  chmch  music  will  perceive  the  practi- 
cal good- sense  which  has  controlled  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  compiler's  labor  ;  while  all, 
young  and  old,  will  rejoice  in  the  historical  in- 
formation, concerning  its  origin,  which  quietly 
accompanies  each  tune  and  hymn  and  is  repeated 
in  the  indices,  together  with  the  abundant  com- 
pleteness of  the  collection  and  the  critical  accu- 
racy with  which  every  hymn  and  tune  is  copied. 

We  congratulate  our  honored  friend  on  the 
successful  issue  of  this  result  of  his  many  years 
of  anxious  study  and  untiring  labor ;  and  we 
congratulate  those  churches  who  shall  be  favored 
with  the  use  of  it,  on  the  accession  to  theu'  stores 
of  hymns  and  tunes,  of  this  addition,  so  emi- 
nently worthy  of  its  subject  and  of  their  favor. 


23.— Expression:  its  anatomy  and  philosophy.  By  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  K.  H.  With  Original  Notes  and  Ulustratione 
designed  by  the  Author ;  and  with  additional  illustrations 
and  notes  by  the  Editor  of  The  Phrenological  Journal. 
An  entirely  new  and  enlarged  edition.  New  York:  Sam- 
uel E.  Wells.    18T3.    Octavo,  pp.  201. 

This  volume,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Europe — whose  observa- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  led  to  discoveries 
therein  which  have  immortalized  his  name — is 
one,  of  which  the  importance  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated. 

It  is  not  a  mere  re-hash  of  well-known  facts ; 
nor  is  it  made  up  of  theories  having  no  founda- 
tion beyond  the  mere  imagination  of  an  active 
brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
life-long  observations  and  study  of  one  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  and  accomplished  scien- 
tists of  his  times,  verified  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  and 
modem  art ;  and  it  commends  itself  to  all  who 
feel  interested  in  the  causes  of  movements  in 
the  countenance  and  in  the  frame  of  the  body, 
under  the  influence  of  passion  or  emotion — 
and  who  is  not?  Especially  important  is  it  to 
those  who  affect  either  to  study  art  or  to  prac- 
tise it. 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one,  both  m 
typography  and  illustrations. 


2L—A  Cyclopedia  of  the  best  thoughts  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Compiled  and  alphabetically  arranged  by  P.  G.  de 
Fontaine.  New  York :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.  1878.  Octavo, 
pp.  564.     Price  $5. 

This  magnificent  volume  contains  the  gems  of 
Dickens's  works,  picked  out  from  their  settings 
and  arranged,  in  order,  for  the  admiration  of 
connoisseurs — those  who  admired  him  and  those 
who  did  not. 

The  selections  appear  to  have  been  made  with 


admirable  good  judgment  and  great  fidelity; 
and  the  arrangement  of  those  extracts  is  by  sub- 
jects, in  their  alphabetical  order.  As  the  editor 
happily  remembered  the  importance  of  a  good 
index,  he  closed  his  work  by  adding  one,  leav- 
ing nothing  more  to  be  desired  from  the  Editor 
of  such  a  volume. 

Typographically  considered,  the  volume  is  a 
very  beautiful  one ;  and  its  illuminated  cover 
adds,  materially,  to  its  general  attractions. 


25.— The  Life  of  the  Most  Mev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  By  J.  L.  Spalding,  S.T.L. 
New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society.  18T8,  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  468. 

The  family  of  Spaldings  is  said  to  have  orig- 
inated at  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  England — in 
the  ancient  market-place  of  which  old  market- 
town  our  mother  was  wont,  on  Tuesdays,  to  find 
sale  for  her  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  while  our 
childish  curiosity  was  attracted  to  the  various 
shop-windows,  in  the  same  locality — and  from 
that  town,  the  first  of  the  Spaldings  who  emi- 
grated, went  to  St.  Mary's-county,  Maryland, 
prior  to  1650.  In  1790,  Benedict  Spalding  led 
a  colony  of  Catholics  from  that  County  into 
Kentucky ;  and,  there,  in  May,  1810,  his  grand- 
son, Martin  John,  was  born.  A  delicate  child, 
but  * '  as  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
"  position  as  for  the  quickness  of  his  mind," 
in  1821,  when,  only  eleven  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  College,  near  Lebanon.  When 
he  was  fourteen,  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  in  that  institution  ;  and,  at  twenty, 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  there  was  said  to  have 
been  no  better  mathematician  in  Kentucky  than 
he.  He  entered  the  Seminary,  at  Bardstown,  in 
1826;  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  1830 ;  graduated  and  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, in  1834  ;  became  Pastor  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Professor  in  the  Seminary,  in  1838;  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  St.  Joseph's  College  ; 
was  sent  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  as  Pastor  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  in  1840 ;  was  called  to  the 
ofiice  of  Vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of  Bards- 
town, in  1844,  and  to  the  episcopacy,  as  Coad- 
jutor of  the  Bishop  of  Louisville,  in  1848 ;  be- 
came the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Flaget,  in  1850,  and  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, on  the  death  of  Doctor  Kendrick,  in 
1864  ;  and  died  in  February,  1872,  our  honored 
friend,  Doctor  Bayley,  succeeding  him  in  the 
arch  episcopacy. 

The  life  of  such  a  man— endowed,  as  he  was, 
with  great  practical  good-sense,  gifted  with 
sound  and  varied  learning,  of  irreproachable 
moral  character,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  was  an  overseer,  a  tnie 
American,  and  an  active  participant  in  some  of 
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the  most  stirring  events  of  American  Catholic 
history — to  be  properly  narrated,  would  require 
a  pen  of  unusual  and  varied  ability  ;  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  demand  has 
been  fully  met,  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Besides  having  furnished  a  very  notable  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  and  to  the  local  history  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Spalding  has  placed  himself  in  a 
very  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of 
American  biography  ;  and  we  are  sadly  mis- 
taken if  this  volume  shall  not  be  resorted  to,  as 
an  authority,  on  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, at  the  same  time  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
memento  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  divines. 

The  typography  of  this  volume  is  very  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  portrait,  which  serves  as  a  frontis- 
piece, is  an  excellent  specimen  of  steel-engraving. 


26.— Theological  and  Philosophical  Library :  a  series 
of  Text-books,  original  and  translated,  for  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  Edited  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D., 
and  Philipp  SchafE,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Division:  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.     1874. 

History  of  Philosophy.  From  Thales  to  the  present 
time.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Ueberweg.  Translated  from  the 
Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Geo.  S.  Morris,  A,M.    Vol.  n. 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    With  Additions  by  the 

Translator,  an  Appendix  on  English  and  American  Philos- 
ophy, by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  and  an  Appendix  on  Italian 
Philosophy,  by  Vincenzo  Botta,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong,  &  Co.    1874.    Octavo,  pp.  viii.,  561. 

Several  months  since,  we  noticed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  this  elaborate  History 
of  Philosophy  in  which  that  of  the  ancient 
school  of  philosophy  was  carefully  presented ; 
and  the  second,  now  before  us,  embracing  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy,  completes  the 
work. 

The  first  volume,  as  we  have  said,  was  devoted 
to  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy :  this  em- 
braces the  history  of  that  more  modern  philoso- 
phy which  is  distinct  from  theology,  and  has  for 
its  subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  nature  and 
mind.  It  embraces,  therefore,  the  histories  of, 
successivelj^,  what  are  called  *'  the  transitional 
'*  period,"  "the  epoch  of  empiricism,  dogma- 
**tism,  and  skepticism,"  and  ''the  epoch  of 
"  Kantian  criticism  and  the  systems  "  growing 
out  of  it ;  and  it  ranges,  in  time,  from  the  re- 
newal of  Platoniam,  under  the  lead  of,  success- 
ively, Pletho,  Bessarion,  and  Ficinus,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  until  the  present  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  so  compact 
a  form,  a  more  complete  history  and  bibliography 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  past  five  hundred  years 


could  have  been  given  ;  and,  without  concurring 
in  all  that  is  presented,  in  those  portions  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  are 
free  to  say  that,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  any 
branch  of  studies,  concerning  the  essence  and 
laws  of  nature  and  mind,  this  work  will  be  in- 
valuable, both  because  of  its  temper,  its  com- 
pleteness, and  its  convenience. 

The  first  article  of  the  Appendix,  on  English 
and  American  Philosophy,  by  President  Porter, 
forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the  original 
text  of  Ueberweg  ;  and  the  second,  on  Italian 
Philosophy,  by  Professor  Botta,  seems  to  be 
equally  minute  in  its  description,  and  is  said  to 
be  equally  important.  A  very  elaborate  Index 
completes  the  volume. 

The  neatness  of  the  typography  will  serve  to 
make  the  volume  more  attractive  to  every  reader. 


21.—Silver  and  Gold:  an  account  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Industry  of  the  United  States,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  the  precious  metals.  By  Rosslter  W.  Raymond, 
Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  etc.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.    18T3.    Octavo,  pp.  568. 

This  volume  contains  the  sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
embraces  detailed  reports  on  mines  and  mining, 
in  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Monta- 
na, Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming,  together  with  a  general  review  of  the 
history  of  the  mining  interests,  in  each  of  those 
States  and  Territories,  during  the  year  1871; 
their  condition  and  prospects  ;  and  various  com- 
ments and  suggestions  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
useful  to  miners,  capitalists,  legislators,  metal- 
lurgists, and  others. 

28.— Education  abroad,  and  other  papars.  By  Birdseye 
Grant  Northrop,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
1873.    Octavo,  pp.  vi.,  3-176.    Price  $1.60, 

A  collection  of  papers  by  "a  Yankee  school- 
'*  master,"  mainly  on  Education  and  kindred 
subjects. 

He  resolutely  opposes,  in  the  first  paper,  the 
habit  of  sending  American  boys  to  Europe,  to 
be  educated;  and  he  does  well.  "For  our 
"youth,"  he  says,  very  correctly,  "American 
"  schools  are  better  than  European  ;  "  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen,  for  his 
manly  defence  of  his  country's  institutions. 

He  wanders  from  propriety,  however,  when 
he  pleads  for  the  introduction,  into  republican 
America,  of  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
which  is  employed  in  monarchical  Germany,  as 
if  "the  Government"  ought  not  to  rest  in  the 
People,  itself,  but  in  those  who  are  merely  the 
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People's  agents  ;  and  as  if  the  People  is  not  the 
best  judge  o±  what  is  most  for  its  own  benefit. 
We  rather  suspect  Americans  have  not  yet  so  f ar 
descended  from  the  grade  of  manhood  which 
their  f atheis  occupied  as  to  allow  ' '  the  Yankee 
' '  school-master "  to  rule  over  them,  to  that 
extent, 

'•  The  Object  of  the  Common  School"  is  also 
discussed  ;  and  it  is  determined  to  be,  "  not  to 
"finish  the  education,  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
*'  for  future  and  higher  attainments,"  as  if  those 
'  *  future  and  higher  attainments  "  are  accessible 
to  the  children  of  one  in  ten  of  those  who,  as 
tax-payers,  pay  for  those  Common  Schools ;  and 
as  if  there  is  any  propriety  of  taxing  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  those 
preparatory  schools  of  which  not  one  in  ten  can 
enjoy  the  full  benefits. 

He  pleads,  too,  for  Mental  Philosophy  as  a 
branch  of  Common  School  education;  and  he 
pleads,  also,  for  labor  as  an  educator. 

The  various  papers  are  well-written ;  and, 
whether  the  reader  shall  agree  with  the  author 
or  not,  in  his  conclusions,  his  arguments  are  en- 
titled to  a  respectful  reading  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed. 


^9.-1  go  a-fishing    By  W.  C.  Prime.    New  Tork:  Har- 
per &  Bros.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  365. 

A  readable  book,  for  a  summer-day's  amuse- 
ment, by  the  jolly  ex-editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  find  a 
ready  welcome  from  all  who,  like  himself,  are 
inclined  to  seek  a  "Rookery"  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  which  generally  await  those  who  "  go 
"a-fishing." 

It  is  a  very  neatly  printed  book  ;  but  entirely 
"without  illustrations. 


^^.—Sigillologia.  Being  some  account  of  the  Great,  or 
Broad  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  A 
Monograph.  Zion  omnis  moriar.  Dedicated  to  the  sa- 
cred memory  of 

•'  The  gallant  cavaliers  who  died  in  vain, 
"  For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reigm" 
By  Joannes  Didymus  Archseologos.    Washington,  D.  C : 
Kervand  &  Towers.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  23. 

In  this  tract,  we  find  a  history  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  in 
which  are  introduced  various  papers,  evidently 
ipopied  from  the  originals,  illustrative  of  the 
subject.  All  this  is  interesting,  as  a  fragment  of 
the  history  of  that  great  contest  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  local  self-government — for  the  right  of 
the  People  to  rule  themselves — of  which  the  end 
is  not  yet  seen;  and,  as  such,  it  is  welcome. 


But  it  is  supplemented  by  nearly  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  reading  matter  which  has  as  little  to  do 
with  the  Confederate  States'  Great  Seal  as  a 
chapter  of  Solomon's  Song  would  have ;  and  we 
decidedly  object  to  any  such  interpolations,  in 
such  a  work. 


^1.— Mission  of  the  North  American  People,  Geograph- 
ical, Social,  and  Political.  Illustrated  by  Six  Charts  de- 
lineating the  physical  architecture  and  thermal  laws  of 
all  the  Continents.  By  William  Gilpin,  late  Governor  of 
Colorado.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1873. 
Octavo,  pp,  217. 

This  very  beautiful  volume  is,  certainly,  a  very 
singular  one,  combining,  in  its  contents,  very 
much  information  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
Continent — especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  West  from  the  Alleghanies— which,  if  true,  is 
entitled  to  careful  consideration,  with  very  much 
more  of  that  slam,  bang,  spread-eagle  literature 
which  has  made  George  Francis  Train  so  notori- 
ous, the  world  over. 

Throwing  aside  the  mere  buncombe  of  the 
work,  the  author  professes  to  describe,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  but  very  minutely,  what  he  regards 
the  *'  mountain  foundation  of  North  America;  " 
but  he  confines  his  attention  to  what  he  calls  the 
Cordilleras — including  the  Black-hills,  the  Sierra 
Madre,  or  Rocky -mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Sierra  Mimbres,  the  Sierra  Wasatch,  the 
Okennagan-mountains,  and  others  of  less  im- 
portance— without  even  mentioning  the  Alle- 
ghanies. He  next  describes,  in  still  greater 
detail,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rocky-mountains, 
with  their  passes,  their  canons,  their  basins,  etc.; 
he  then  describes  the  Plateau  of  the  Table-lands, 
its  formation,  its  climate,  and  its  soils,  and  he 
speculates  on  its  destiny ;  and  these  are  followed 
by  similar  detailed  descriptions  of,  successively, 
the  Sierra  San  Juan,  the  South  Pass,  the  Great 
Basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Great  Plains,  and 
the  series  of  pares,  or  basins  in  the  Rocky-moun- 
tains. Next  comes  a  discussion  of  the  Climate 
of  America ;  and,  finally,  "  the  North  American 
"mission,"  as  the  author  understands  it,  is 
spread  before  the  reader,  with  all  the  earnest 
grandiloquence  of  a  western  stump-speaker. 

An  Appendix  contains  various  speeches  and 
orations  which  the  author  has  prondineed,  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  the  end  is  reached. 

We  do  not  know  that  William  Gilpin,  the 
author  of  this  volume,  is  a  descendant  of  John 
Gilpin,  "of  famous  London  town,"  of  whose 
adventures  the  gentle  Cowper  was  the  historian ; 
but  if  we  may  judge  of  their  respective  exploits 
and  compare  one  with  the  other,  he  must  be  a^ 
lineal  descendant  of  that  distinguished  linen- 
draper;  have  inherited  the  venerable  pony  on 
Wbich  his  ancestor  rode  out  of  town ;  and  met 
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with  the  same  fate,  while  using  that  runaway- 
nag,  in  "the  mountain  formation  of  North 
'*  America."  At  any  rate,  like  his  distinguished 
namesake,  he  undoubtedly  knows  something,  on 
some  subjects  ;  but,  also  like  that  gentleman,  he 
knows  very  little  on  some  others.  One  could 
undoubtedly  talk  about  the  qualities  of  linen,  as 
the  other  evidently  can  about  "  mountain  form- 
*'ations;"  but  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
for  both,  before  undertaking  to  display  their 
dexterity,  had  they  been  favored  with  curb-bits, 
on  their  respective  bridles.  They  could,  then, 
have  held  in  their  horses  and  avoided,  in  both 
cases,  the  exposure  of  their  own  ignorance,  on 
matters  which  were  unconnected  with  their 
every- day  lives. 

Both  in  its  typography  and  its  illustrations, 
the  volume  is  worthy  of  the  press  of  the  Lippin- 
cotts,  whence  it  came. 


one,  typographically   considered  ;  and  we  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 


32.— ^Ae  Story  of  Wandering  Willie.  By  the  author  of 
E-ffi&s  Friends  and  John  Eatherton.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  R.  8.  A.  Reprinted  from  the  third 
London  Edition.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 
1873.    Octavo,  pp.  104.    Price  60  cents. 

The  third  of  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  & 
Go's.  Library  of  Choice  Mction  ;  and  one  which 
is  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in 
this  excellent  series. 


M.—A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth.  From  the 
French  of  Jules  Verne.  With  Fifty-two  illustrations  by 
Riou.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co,  1874. 
Octavo,  pp.  viii.,  884. 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  remarkable  volume, 
although  it  is  not  such  an  one  as  is  calculated 
for  a  very  wide  circulation. 

Purporting  to  be  the  narrative  of  a  young 
German  student,  descriptive  of  a  journey  from 
Hamburg  to  Iceland,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  through  the  center 
of  the  earth,  to  the  summit  of  Stromboli,  the 
well-known  volcano  of  it  is  full  of  the  wildest 
adventure,  by  sea  and  by  land,  on  the  face  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  appears  to  present,  in  the  most  vivid 
terms,  the  dry  and  uninteresting  teachings  of 
Palaeutology  and  Geology,  concerning  the  struc- 
ure  of  the  earth  and  its  pre-historic  iuhabitants. 
Such  a  work,  notwithstanding  the  attractions 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  must,  necessarily, 
find  a  limited  circle  of  readers ;  but  it  is  not, 
for  that  reason,  any  less  entitled  to  a  careful 
reading. 

Both  the  typography  and  the  illustrations  of 
the  volume  are  of  a  very  superior  class ;  and  the 
binding  is  very  handsome. 


2,Z.—The  He-union  of  '73.  The  second  reception  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Portsmouth,  resident  abroad,  July 
4,  1873.  Also,  an  account  of  the  High  School  Re-union, 
July  5,  and  the  Great  Praiee-meeting  on  Sunday,  July  6. 
Published  by  Charles  W.  Gardner,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Sine 
anno.    [1873  ?]    Octavo,  pp.  96. 

In  1853,  the  project  was  broached  of  gather- 
in  a-  the  various  emigrants  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  then  residing  in  other  States,  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  their  former  homes,  in  that  city  ; 
and  they  went,  and  the  stay-at-homes  received 
them,  joyfully,  and  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
In  1863,  the  War  occupied  the  attention  of 
everybody,  and  Portsmouth  was  neglected ;  but, 
in  1873,  the  emigrants  returned  to  the  charge 
and,  during  three  days,  Portsmouth  entertained 
the  modern  prodigals  who  had  thus  returned  to 
tiieir  fathers'  tables. 

In  this  beautiful  tract,  from  the  press  of  the 
Claremont  Manufacturing  Company,  we  find  a 
detailed  record  of  this  second  re-union,  from  its 
inception  to  its  close,  including  the  poems  and 
speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  and  a  minute 
description  of  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
arrangements  and  decorations.  It  leaves  little 
unsaid,  on  that  subject;  and,  as  a  Portsmouth 
local,  it  possesses  a  marked  importance. 

As  we  have  said,  the  tract  is  a  very  handsome 
Hist.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  13. 


36. — The  Chapel  Hymn  Book,  xuith  tunes  ;  for  the  Wor- 
ship of  God.  New  York  and  Chicago:  lTison,Blakeman, 
Taylor,  &  Co.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  292. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Rev.  Doctor  Hatfield, 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  has  de- 
voted great  labor  and  care,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  excellent  judgment,  in  the  compilation  of 
a  hymn-book,  with  tunes,  for  the  use  of  the 
churches  of  the  country,  of  which  hymn-book 
we  have  had  something  to  say,  in  another  place  ; 
and  he  has  also  exercised  his  skill,  in  hymnology, 
by  abridging  that  Chukch  Hymn-book,  and  pro- 
ducing this  Chapel  Hymn-booh,  for  the  use  of 
"  missionary  and  feeble  churches  which  demand 
"  a  book  less  expensive  than  the  more  compre- 
"hensive  and  complete  work." 

The  hymns  and  tunes  contained  in  this  minor 
volume  are  among  the  choicest  in  use  among 
the  churches ;  and  their  classification  is  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  other  and  larger  vol- 
ume, permitting  them  to  be  used  together. 
But,  as  we  have  noticed  the  larger  volume 
more  fully  than  we  can  this,  which  is  an 
abridgement  of  the  other,  in  bulk,  but  hardly 
so  in  excellence,  we  must  forbear,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  for  the  particular  pui-poso  for  which 
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it  was  designed,  this  volume,  as  far  as  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge,  has  no  superior. 
It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


li. —Sub-tropical  Rambles  in  the  land  of  the  Aphanap- 
Uryx.  Peraonal  Experiences,  Adventures,  and  Wander- 
ings in  and  around  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  By  Nicholas 
Pike.  New  York :  Harper  «fc  Brothers.  1873.  Octavo,  pp. 
xvili.,  611. 

The  author  of  this  beautiful  volume  having 
been  appointed  Consul  of  the  United  States  for 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  he  carefully  observed 
the  strange  things  which,  both  on  his  passage 
and  after  he  had  reached  his  destination,  which 
were  constantly  presented  to  his  notice  ;  and 
from  his  notes,  taken  at  the  time,  and  from  his 
own  experience  and  recollections,  this  very  in- 
teresting volume  has  been  written. 

Two  chapters  are  occupied  with  descriptions 
of  the  author's  outward  voyage;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Mauritius, 
in  al]  her  varied  characters.  Her  towns  are  min- 
utely described,  as,  also,  are  her  history,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  climate,  commerce,  agriculture 
— especially  her  sugar-growing  feature— the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  her  inhabitants,  the  diseases 
which  prevail  there,  the  cyclones  which  scourge 
her,  her  government,  her  educational  institutions, 
etc.';  and  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing, 
worth  notice,  which  the  author  has  not  noticed 
and  illustrated. 

In  every  respect,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  literatuie  of  eastern  geography, 
geology,  climatology,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  history  ;  while,  in  its  vivid  descriptions  of 
scenery,  manners  and  customs,  etc.,  it  is  as  at- 
tractive as  a  novel. 

As  a  specimen  of  typography,  both  in  its 
text  and  its  many  beautiful  illustrations,  it  is 
very  handsome  and  worthy  a  place  on  any  table. 


87 lAbrary  of  Choice  Fiction.     The  Burgomaster^t 

Family :  or,  Weal  and  Woe  in  a  little  World.  By  Ohria- 
tlne  Mullet.  Translated  from  th»  Dutch,  by  Sir  John 
Bhavr  Lefevre,  K.C.B.,  F.K.8.  Nev^r  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
rtrong,  &  Co.    1878.    Octavo,  pp.  196.    Price  81- 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  choice 
fiction,  published  by  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &Co., 
which  was  referred  to  in  our  number  for 
It  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  W.  van  Walrge,  of 
Brummen,  in  Gelderland,  an  authoress  hitherto 
unknown,  in  America.  It  was  received  with 
great  favor,  on  its  first  appearance,  in  Holland, 
and  she  was  eulogized  by  the  Press  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, for  her  flowing  narrative ;  the  simplici- 
ty, clearness,  and  grace  of  her  style  ;  the  reality 
and  nationality  of  her  heroes  and  heroines  ;  and 


the  faithful  delineation  of  Dutch  character  and 
family  life. 

Such  a  work  must  find  many  admirers  among 
those,  in  this  country,  who  boast  of  their  Dutch 
descent. 


sa—  The  Atlantic  Almanac,  1874.  Boston :  J.  R  Osgood 
&  Co.    [1873  ?]    Quarto,  pp.  80.    Price  50  cents. 

A  very  beautiful  yearly,  containing  the  usual 
Calendars  and  Tables,  together  with  a  variety  of 
literary  articles,  by  well-known  writers,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  excellent  wood- cuts,  many  of 
them  full-page  specimens. 

With  its  beautiful,  illuminated  cover  and  pro- 
fusion of  illustrations,  it  is,  certainly,  a  very 
attractive  ajffiair. 


89 — The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod.  Edited,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  by  Paul  H.  Hayne.  New  revised 
edition.  New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.  1873.  Duodeci- 
mo, pp.  232.     Price  81.60. 

Henry  Timrod  was  one  of  Carolina's  most 
devoted  sons  and  one  of  her  sweetest  songsters. 

The  son  of  a  verse-writing  mechanic  of 
Charleston,  he  evidently  inherited  the  spirit  of 
poesy  without  the  determination  to  labor  with 
his  hands  which  had  secured  for  his  father,  at 
once,  both  respect  and  respectability ;  and  his 
life,  as  portrayed  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hayne,  was, 
therefore,  a  constant  struggle  for  life,  as  a  pure- 
ly literary  man.  He  seemed,  very  often,  to  need 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  yet  he  seldom  seemed  to 
look  beyond  his  pen  for  the  means  of  supplying 
them,  although,  all  around  him,  there  were 
calls  for  labor,  in  various  departments,  which 
he  could  have  honorably  and  usefully  respond- 
ed to.  He  lived,  therefore,  in  constant  discon- 
tent with  his  lot ;  and,  it  is  probable,  his  life 
was  shortened  by  the  effects  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  it  is  at  his  works  rather  than  himself 
that  we  are  invited  to  look ;  and  we  have  ex- 
amined this  beautiful  little  volume  with  pleas- 
ure. There  is  nothing  in  it  which  has  particu- 
larly startled  us ;  but  his  love  of  country,  his 
love  of  family,  and  his  love  of  nature  have 
been  sung  in  such  tones  of  delicate  sweetness, 
that  we  can  excuse  the  want  of  vigor  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  the  work. 

The  remains  of  such  a  man  should  not  be 
wholly  buried,  to  be  soon  forgotten,  for  ever : 
it  is  well,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  them 
has  been  thus  preserved ;  and  it  will  be  better, 
if  they  shall  find  a  permanent  lodgement  on 
the  memory  and  affections  of  the, Carolinians 
for  whom  they  were  originally  written. 
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40 — The  Parents*  Guide:  or,  Human  Developmente 
through  inherited  tendencies.  By  Hester  Pendleton. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  fork :  S.  R. 
WellB.    18T4.    Duodecimo,  pp.  203.    Price  81.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  insists  that  there 
are  laws  of  hereditary  transmission  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  constitution ; 
and,  while  she  does  not  pretend  to  state  just 
what  these  laws  are,  she  insists,  too,  that  their 
teachings,  as  far  as  known,  shall  be  honestly 
and  earnestly  regarded. 

She  is  evidently  a  sensible  woman  and  en- 
titled to  the  respectful  attention  of  parents, 
everywhere ;  and  her  subject  is  one  which 
neither  parents  nor  those  who  are  not  parents 
can  disregard  with  impunity. 


^\.—The  Bath  :  Us  history  and  ubbs,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. Illustrated.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  New  York:  S. 
R.  Wells.    1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  TO. 

A  very  excellent  work,  whether  considered 
in  a  sanitary  or  an  economical  sense ;  and  one 
which  may  usefully  find  a  place  on  every  fami- 
ly book-shelf,  as  well  as  in  the  trunks  of  those 
who  have  no  book-shelves. 


^.—Sea-gift.     A  novel.     By  Edwin  W.  Fuller.     New 
York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.    1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  408. 

A  novel  founded  on  Southern  life  and  South- 
ern incidents,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  political,  with 
Southern  tendencies. 

It  is  well- written ;  the  plot  is  well  sustained ; 
and  its  moral  teachings  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Its  pictures  are  exceedingly  graphic ; 
and  we  have  rarely  seen  descriptions  of  per- 
sons and  incidents  which  have  been  written 
with  such  minute  precision,  in  their  little  de- 
tails, as  in  this  volume. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed. 


4S.—A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  earliest  settlements  to  1872.  Designed  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  text  book  in  Schools  and  Colleges 
as  well  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  general  readers.  By  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens.  New  Edition— Reribcd.  New 
York :  E,  J.  Hale  &  Son.    1874.    Duodecimo,  pp.  B13. 

It  is  singular,  but  not  less  true,  that  a  gener- 
al impression  prevails  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country  which  is  not 
known  to  every  intelligent  person ;  and  that  it 
requires  neither  special  study  nor  special  means 
to  write  accurately — and  without  accuracy,  his- 
tory becomes  fiction  and  is  valueless — on  any 
particular  part  of  it  or  on  the  subject  generally. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Stephens,  among  others, 
has  written  what  he  presumes  to  call  A  Com- 
pendium of  the  History   of  the  United  States, 


from  the  earliest  settlements  to  1872  ;  although 
no  one  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Stephens  as  a  histori- 
cal student  and  who  ever  heard  of  him  visiting 
a  Historical  Society,  for  purposes  of  research  ? 
A  "  history  "  can  no  more  be  written  accurate- 
ly without  the  latest  results  of  research  than  can 
a  work  on  chemistry;  and  yet,  comfortably 
seated  in  his  back-country  home,  Mr.  Stephens 
has  given  the  weight  of  his  name  to  what,  in 
this  case,  he  calls  "  history,"  or  a  "  compen- 
"  dium  "  of  that  article.  Let  us  see  what  the 
result  is. 

Mr.  Stephens  professes  to  write  of  the  United 
States,  which  did  not  e:zist,  either  in  law  or 
fact,  until  the  first  of  March,  1781 — indeed, 
the  constituent  States  of  which  that  confeder- 
ation is  composed  had  no  existence  prior  to 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776 — and  yet  Mr.  Stephens 
goes  back  to  "the  discovery  of  America"  and 
occupies  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  of 
his  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  telling  what 
forms  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  specific  subject  of  his  work. 
That  portion  would  have  been  appropriate  had 
Mr.  Stephens  been  writing  a  history  of  Colon- 
ial Great  Britain  or  the  histories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies ;  but  it  was  out  of  place  in  thifr 
volume,  from  his  pen,  especially. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  equally  at  fault  in  his  de- 
tails. He  repeats  the  exploded  story  of  "  Poc- 
"  ahontas  rescuing  Captain  Smith ;  "  and  the 
old  story  of  her  alliance  with  Rolfe,  her  voy- 
age to  England,  and  her  death,  there,  are 
repeated  in  the  same  old  form,  and  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  undoubted  fact  of  her  early 
lasciviousness  and  marriage  to  an  Indian,  her 
subsequent  adultery  with  John  Rolfe,  who  was 
another  woman's  husband,  and  her  ultimate 
death  while  the  wife,  so-called,  of  one  Thomas 
Wrothe — both  her  lormer  husbands,  so-called, 
being  yet  living.  He  makes  Henry  Hudson 
the  discoverer  of  the  Hudson-river,  instead  of 
Estevan  Gomez ;  and  Colonel  Nicholas  is  made 
the  conquerer  of  New  York,  instead  of  Colonel 
Nichols.  He  makes  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  a 
settlement  of  the  Puritans,  in  well-known  de- 
fiance of  the  fact  and  of  well-established  his- 
tory ;  and  he  makes  the  Puritans  "  dissenters 
"  from  the  Church  of  England,"  also  without 
any  warrant.  He  entirely  misrepresents  the 
opinions  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  for  which  she 
was  banished  from  Massachusetts ;  and  he  un- 
warrantably assumes  that  the  Colonists,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  had  the  political  rights 
of  citizens — "  the  rights  of  the  people, "  he 
says — as  early  as  1673.  He  is  silent  concern- 
ing the  open  day  tea-party,  in  New  York ;  and 
makes  the  Boston  tea-party  operate  "in  open 
"  day,"  instead  of  late  at  night,  and  in  the 
dark.     The    "  Boston  ^Massacre,"   do-called,  is 
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made  the  tirst  cuiiliict  bctM'eeii  the  Colonists 
aud  tlie  Royal  troops,  regardless  of  the  "  Battle 
"  of  Goldeu-liill,"  so-called,  two  mouths  ea.rlier; 
nud  bis  narrative  of  the  "Battle  of  Lexing- 
•' tou,"  so-called,  is  simply  ridiculous.  He 
leaves  out  oue-half  of  the  story  of  Bunker's- 
liill ;  he  entirely  misrepresents  the  vote  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  did  not 
receive  '*  the  unanimous  vote,  not  only  of  all 
•'  the  Colonies,  but  of  all  the  Delegates  in  Con- 
"gress,"  as  stated  on  ^Dage  184;  ''all  the 
-'Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies"  did  not 
s,ign  "  the  Declaration  thus  made,"  nor  did 
liny  of  them,  except  John  Hancock ;  and  "  the 
•' Declaration  thus  made"  \\ii&  not  entitled,  as 
Mr.  Stephens  supposes,  The  unanimous  Declar- 
ation of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  vote  was  take  in  In- 
dependence-hall, as  stated  ;  and,  if  Doctor  Rush 
— one  of  those  who  signed  it  and  who  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  city  wherein  it  was 
signed — is  to  be  believed,  it  certainly  was  not. 
Although  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  say  so,  the 
untutored  reader  would  conclude  from  what  he 
does  say,  that  the  Confederation  was  conclud- 
ed and  the  confederated  States  legally  united, 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1776 ;  although  they 
were  not,  either  in  fact  or  in  law,  for  nearly 
five  years  after.  Mr,  Stephens  has  evidently 
heard  nothing  of  the  treason  of  General  Charles 
Lee,  while  a  prisoner  within  the  British  lines ; 
he  seems  to  be  Avithout  information,  also,  con- 
cerning the  commerce  of  the  Republic,  1783- 
1788  ;  and  he  evidently  forgets  there  were  not 
twelve  "  States  "  present,  in  the  Convention  of 
1787,  when  the  proposed  Constitution  was  ap- 
proved by  that  body. 

Had  Mr.  Stephens  written  with  the  precision 
-and  intelligence  which  should  mark  the  real 
historian,  he  would  not  have  said  of  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay,  "  they  wrote  a  series  of  very 
•able  articles  explaining  its"  [the  proposed 
Constitution's']  "  provisions,  over  the  signature 
"  of  'Federalist,'  "  etc., since  the  only  signature 
employed  was  "  PuUius,''^  and  the  general  title 
of  tlhe  series  only,  was  The  Fosderalist.  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  strange  oversight,  overlooks 
tliose  portions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
^vhich  had  not  been  supeseded  by  "  the  new  sys- 
"  '  tem,"  and  so  remained  in  force;  and,  quite  as 
■aiagularly,  he  appears  to  overlook  the  effect  of 
Ihat  retention  of  those  Articles,  on  the  States 
and  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Stephens  misunder- 
stands the  action  of  M.  Genet,  the  French  Am- 
-bassador,  and  his  authority  for  what  he  really 
,did  do  ;  and  he  mistakes  when  he  supposes  that 
gentleman  was  recalled— he  was  superceded  by 
another;  but  he  was  not  recalled.  Yery  evi- 
dently, Mr.  Stephens  has  not  fully  informed 
Jjimself  concerning  the  relations  of  the  United 


States  with  France,  in  the  era  of  Washington 
and  Adams ;  and  if  there  were  any  fortifica- 
tions on  Queenstown-heights,  when  Captain 
Wool  captured  those  heights,  he  did  not  see 
them.  Mr.  Stephens  surely  knows  that  the 
"  Free-Soilers,"  of  1848,  were  entirely  different 
from  "  anti-slavery"  in  their  "elements;  "  and, 
knowing  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  written  of 
that  party  as  he  wrote  on  page  393.  He  ought 
to  have  read  the  exact  words  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  United  States,  concerning  the  rendition 
of  those  from  whom  labor  is  due,  before  writ- 
ing on  them  or  on  the  subject ;  and  as  close  a 
constructionist  as  he  should  have  hesitated  be- 
fore making  the  catching  of  runaways  d>.  Feder- 
al duty.  We  cannot  comprehend  why  he 
should  regard  and  style  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  South  Carolina  as  a  "  Sovereign  Con- 
"  vention,"  since  no  merely  delegated  body  can 
be  sovereign  while  it  is  subordinate  to  those 
who  created  it  and  whose  mere  representative 
it  is;  and  the  People  of  that  State — South 
Carolina,  as  such — was,  in  the  case  referred  to, 
the  only  existing  Sovereign.  But  we  must 
stop. 

The  tone  of  this  history  is  dignified ;  the  view 
taken  of  the  character  ol  the  Constitut'on  is 
gt^nerally  accurate;  the  relations  of  tbe  States 
and  tie  Confederacy  are  generally  stated  in 
terms  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  would 
have  approved.  Had  greater  attention  been 
ptid  to  the  details  of  the  narrative  it  would  have 
been  on^  of  the  very  best  small  histories  of  the 
Republic  ;  and,  with  the  advantages  afforded  by 
his  position,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  to  aid  him,  we  imagine  his  narrative 
(f  the  events  of  t  .e  Civi.  War  is  entitled  to  un- 
usual respect. 

The  volume  is  vcy  neatly  printed. 


^i.— Digestion  and  Dyspepsia :  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  physiology  of  the  digestive  processes,  with  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  dyspepsia  and  other  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Illustrated.  By  K.  T.  Trail, 
M.D.    New  York:  S.R.  Wells.    1873,   Duodecimo,  pp.  160. 

An  exceedingly  useful  little  volume  to  all,  in 
this  fast  age,  who  are  too  reckless  to  think  what 
they  shall  eat  and  how  they  shall  eat,  w^thou) 
inflicting  misery  and  premature  decay,  on  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 


45 Tacitus  by  William  Bodham  Donne.    Philadelphia : 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1873.     Duodecimo,  pp.  vL,  194. 
Price  $1. 

We  have  hitherto  referred,  with  approbation, 
to  the  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W .  Lucas  Collins, 
M.A.,  of  which  sixteen  handy  volumes  have  been 
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published  ;  an  I  we  have  before  us,  now,  the 
seventeenth,  containing  an  admirable  epitome  of 
the  great  Roman  historian,  preceded  by  a  sketch 
of  his  life. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  of  course,  in  so  small 
a  volume  as  this,  that  more  than  a  general  de- 
scription can  be  given  of  the  various  works  of 
Tacitus,  with  here  and  there  an  extract ;  but  it 
contains  vastly  more  than  the  greater  number  of 
gradu-  tes  can  communicate,  on  this  subject,  ad 
quite  as  much  as  the  greater  number  of  readers 
care  to  know.  Indeed,  if  we  except  rare  cases, 
this  volume  will  serve  instead  of  th  complete 
text;  anr«  in  family  and  school  libraries,  it  will 
be  mor?  generally  useful. 


46 — The  Christian  Trumpet;  or,  previsions  and  pre- 
dictions about  impending  general  calamities,  the  universal 
triumph  of  the  Church,  the  coming  of  Autl-chriet,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Divided  into  three 
parts.  Compiled  by  Pelligrino.  Boston :  Patrick  Dona- 
hue.   1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  x?i.,  272. 

A  collection  of  warnings  and  predictions, 
made,  from  time  to  time,  by  Catholics,  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
Catholic  communities,  and  concerning  matters 
which  are  interesting  to  Catholics,  generally. 


47. — Instructions  in  Madame  Herman's  method  of  mak- 
ing Wax  Flowers.  New  York:  Madame  Herman.  1873. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  36.  Price,  "  with  an  entire  sett  of  Moulds," 
$2.50. 

Instructions  in  Foliage.  In  two  Parts.  By  Madame 
Herman.  New  York:  The  Author.  1873.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  34.    Price  $3. 

There  are  few  accomplishments,  in  a  lady, 
which  are  more  generally  attractive  than  a  practi- 
cal knowledi  e  of  the  art  o  making  wax-flowers  ; 
and  ]t  is  surprising  that  so  few  have  acquired  t. 
There  are  different  systems,  as  there  are  differ- 
ent teachers,  for  making  these  beautiful. orna- 
m'  nts,  all  tending,  however,  to  the  .'  ame  elegant 
result. 

Among  those  who  have  mastered  the  art,  with 
greater  success  than  usual,  it  is  said,  is  Madame 
Herman,  of  New  York  City ;  aoJ  the  two  1  ttle 
volume  before  up,  with  their  ccompanying 
models,  contain  her  instructions  for  ma'.dng  both 
flowers  and  foliage.  They  are  plain  tnough,  iu 
their  directions,  to  be  understood  by  any  one 
who  wi.l  read  ther.  ,  attentively;  and,  with  the 
necess:  ry  practice  we  a*  e  told,  by  one  of  our 
own  family  wlo  has  carefully  examined  them, 
the  art  may  be  acquired  by  any  one  t\  ho  will 
carefuLy  follow  those  directions. 

As  we  have  said,  wax-flower-making  is  an  ex- 
ceedir  gly  attractive  accomplishment,  when  it  is 
well  understood  ;  and,  w-th  triese  volumes  before 


us  and  the  approval  of  our  daugtiter,  we  desire 
to  comme.  d,  as  a  teacher  of  it,  the  enteiprising 
author  of  those  volumes,  Madame  Herman,  113 
West  Forty-first-:!  reef.  New  York  City. 


48.— The  Pastoral  Office:  its  duties,  difficulties, privi- 
leges, and  prospects.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxen- 
den,  D.D.,  Metropolitan  of  Canada.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whitaker.    Sine  anno.    Duodecimo,  pp.  xl.,  302. 

This  excellent  little  volume  is  devoted,  chiefly, 
•o  a  plain,  common-sense  exposition  of  th.  pe- 
culiar duties  which  belong  to  the  pastoral  office 
— its  nature  and  importance,  the  preparation  for 
it,  ordination,  the  ministerial  character,  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit,  the  object  and  subject  of 
preaching,  the  mancer  of  preaching,  parochial 
work,  etc.;  ard,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  it 
may  be  used  as  profitably  by  tho^e  who  are  not 
Episcopalians  as  by  those  who  are. 

We  ("ave  never  examined  a  volume  on  this 
important  subject  which  was  written  with  greater 
simplicity  of  language  or  with  greater  prospect 
of  wide- spread  usefulness. 


49.— The  New  Magdalen.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  «fe  Bros.  1873. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  325.    Price  $1.50, 

Another  volume  of  the  elegant  series  of  the 
writings  of  this  popular  author,  which  the  Har- 
pei;  are  presenting  to  the  Ameiii  an  public,  at  so 
low  a  price  that  all  may  buy  it,  and  yet  in  so 
ftandsome  a  form  and  so  well  illustrated  that  do 
one  need  be  ashamed  to  lay  it  on  his  center- 
table. 


bQ.— American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  Pettr  Stuyvet- 
ant,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  By 
John  S.  C.  Ahbott.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd  & 
Mead.     1873.     Duodecimo,  pp.  3C2.     Price  81-50. 

This  volume  appears  to  be  one  of  a  seric'^  ; 
but  we  have  seen  only  this,  rnd  are  unacquainted 
with  the  others  and  their  subjects.  A  series  of 
biographies,  well-written  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, would  be  very  useful  and,  we  imag- 
ine, remunerative  -  but,  with  the  exception  of 
'^\)?i\\<.&' a  American  Bio gra'phy,  we  know  o    none. 

In  the  voluue  before  us,  Mr.  Abbott  lias  un- 
dertaken to  narrate  the  <  arly  history  of  the 
Colony  which,  in  its  raatnrity,  is  now  known  as 
New  York  ;  and,  with  0'  Callaghan  and  Brod- 
head  before  him,  it  would  have  been  inexcusa- 
ble, had  he  not,  generally,  told  the  story  (jf  that 
Dutch  communiry  with  accuracy  and  tolerable 
completeness.  But,  we  regret  to  Fay,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott is  too  careless,  as  a  writer,  to  do  gocd 
service  as  a  historian;  and  those  who  read  his 
work  must,  necessarily,  do  so  with  little  confi- 
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dence  in  his  fidelity  and  greater  dread  of  being 
ill-directed  through  his  misstatements  of  facts. 
We  have  space  for  notices  of  only  two  or  three 
examples  of  that  carelessness,  although  there 
are  others. 

What  would  Mr.  Abbott  say  of  an  annalist  of 
New  York,  as  it  is  in  our  day,  were  the  latter 
to  style  Governor  Dix  the  Governor  of  Albany, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  instead  of  Governor  o 
New  York,  the  State  itself,  of  whici  he  is  tmly 
and  only  the  ''  Governor?  "  We  need  not  wait 
for  the  indignant  reply  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Abbott  is 
not  less  ridiculous  when  he  styles  Pel  er  Stuyves- 
ant  the  "  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,^  which 
was  only  the  principal  city  in  the  Colony,  in- 
stead of  Governor  of  New  Netherlands  the 
Colony  itself. 

Again,  he  must  have  known  that  Henry  Hud- 
son, when  he  made  his  celebrated  voyage  to 
Ameiica,  was  ueiiher  ^Baronet  nor  2l  Knight^ 
and  so  had  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  nobleman, 
of  any  degree ;  and  when  he  calls  that  simp  e 
shipmaster,  **  Sir  Henry  Hudson,''  he  wri'^es 
what  should  not  be  written,  as  history. 

Agaiu,  i(  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Abbott  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  Este- 
van  Gomez  visited  and  described  the  country, 
hereabouts,  before  Henry  Hudson  came  here; 
and  we  cannot  understand  why,  ,with  that  fact 
before  us,  he  has  regarded  Hudson  as  the  discov- 
erer of  Hudson's-river. 

Again,  and  the  least  pardonable  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's blunders,  in  view  of  his  own  eastern  origin, 
is  his  constant  mis-description  of  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  as  **  Puritans,"  instead 
of  * '  Pilgrims  " — churchmen  instead  of  dissen- 
ters, persecutors  instead  of  tolerant.  "  In  the 
"year  1620,"  he  says,  ' ^  the  Puritans  founded 
*'  their  world-renowned  Colony  at  Plymouth  ;  " 
and  be  repeats  the  phrase,  whenever  he  has  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  *'  Old  Colony  "  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  "Pilgrims,"  as  Mr.  Abbott  must 
know,  if  he  knows  anything  of  Massachusetts 
history,  were  neither  Puritans  nor  persecutors — 
those  characteristics  belonged  only  to  the  found- 
ers of  "  the  Bay  Colony  "  and  its  offshoots. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Abbott  must  have  known 
that  Albany  is  not  far  from,  although  less  than, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  City-hall 
of  New  York  and  something  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  from  Spu>'ten-duyvel-creek, 
the  northern  extremity  of  "  Manhattan-island;  " 
and  yet,  on  pages  59-60,  he  says,  "  another  for- 
"  tified  post,  called  Fort  Orange,  was  established 
"  upon  the  western  banks  of  the  Hudson-river, 
"  about  thirty -six  miles  from  the  island  of  Man- 
• '  hattan ;  "  on  page  63,  he  says  this  fort  was 
"  about  thirty -six  Dutch  miles  above  the  island 
"  of  Manhattan  ;  "  and  on  page  70,  he  says  a 
"  Dutch  mile  "  equals  four  English  miles — that 


is,  if  Mr.  Abbott  is  to  be  believed,  Albany  is 
either  thirty-six  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  "  above  Manhattan-island,"  as  the  reader 
may  determine,  unless  he  shall  know,  from  other 
sources,  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

But  we  have  overran  the  space  which  we  had 
allotted  to  our  notice  of  this  volume,  and  must 
conclude  with  a  hope  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  go  over 
the  work ;  carefully  correct  the  blemishes  which 
he  has  carelessly  allowed  to  appear  in  it ;  and, 
bearing  in  mind  how  great  a  responsibility  rests 
on  him,  as  a  writer  of  history,  make  it  as  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  in  the  narrative,  and  perfect- 
ly honest,  in  its  teachings,  as  a  careful  research 
and  his  duty,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  can  possibly  secure  for  it.  Without 
these,  it  cannot  he  regard  d  as  history. 

Both  in  its  typography  and  binding,  this  vol- 
ume is  a  very  neat  one. 


51.— Hans  Brinker :  or  the  Silver  Skates,  A  Story  of 
life  in  Holland.  By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Illustrated  by 
P.  O.  C.  Darley,  Thomas  Naet,  and  others.  New  York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  18T4.  Duodecimo,  pp.  vlii., 
347. 

A  re-print  of  this  excellent  work,  originally 
published  in  1865,  which  has  retained  its  hold 
on  the  popular  favor,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tractions of  more  recent  publications. 

Its  descriptions  of  Dutch  localities,  customs, 
and  general  characteristics  are  said  to  be  perfect- 
ly accurate ;  and  all  who  desire  to  acquire  '*  a 
"just  idea  of  Holland  and  its  resources,  or  to 
"present  triie  pictures  of  its  inhabitants  and 
"  their  every-day  life,  or  free  them  from  certain 
"  current  prejudices  concerning  that  noble  and  ^ 
"  enterprising  people,"  will  find  pleasure  in  read- 
ing it.  Besides,  it  appeals  to  the  favor  of  all 
old  New  Yorkers,  by  the  additional  fact  that  its 
author  is  a  daughter  of  that  well-known  New 
Yorker  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since.  Professor 
James  J.  Mapes,  whose  varied  accomplishments, 
as  a  practical  man  of  science,  is  well  remembered 
by  those  who  were  then  New  Yorkers. 

The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  neatly 
executed. 


b2.—  W/iat  Can  She  Do?  By  Rev.  B.  P.  Roe.  Nevr 
York :  Dodd  &,  Mead.  [1873.]  Duodecimo,  pp.  xii.,  509. 
Price  81.75. 

An  excellent  story,  by  the  author  of  Barriers 
burned  away,  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  genteel 
society,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  United  States ;  and 
teaching  the  great  truth  that  labor  is  not  only 
useful,  but  honorable ;  with  incidental  lessons  on 
collateral  subjects.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is 
Edith  Allen,  who  disarms  adversity  by  her  resolu- 
tion to  work,  rather  than  either  to  beg,  or  to  be 
degraded,  or  to  starve ;  and  by  a  judicious  use  of 
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the  facts  of  recent  events  and  their  teachings — 
the  Phelps,  Dodge,  &  Co.  Custom-house  matter 
and  the  recent  panic,  for  instance — the  author 
very  adroitly,  and  yet  with  perfect  propriety 
and  good  taste,  brings  his  lessons  home,  not 
only  to  the  heads  but  the  hearts  of  his  readers, 
with  a  power  which  no  mere  fancy-sketch  can 
possibly  produce. 

It  is  an  admirable  story,  well  told ;  and  the 
lessons  which  it  teaches  may  be  studied,  usefully, 
by  every  one,  whether  already  stricken  by  ad- 
versity or,  like  Edith  Allen,  in  her  younger  days, 
only  liable  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  blow,  here- 
after. 

The  volume  is  neatly  printed  and  bound 
tastily. 


B3 — An  Elementary  Algebra.  By  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D. 
Philadelphia:  Cowperthwaite  &  Co,  Sine  anno.  Duo- 
decimo, pp.  263.    Price  $1.25. 

One  of  a  "Mathematical  Series"  of  text- 
books, by  the  Piincipal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts ;  and  a  compe- 
tent scholar,  to  whom  we  handed  it,  for  careful 
examination  and  report  concerning  its  merits, 
authorizes  us  to  say  it  is  a  work  of  a  very  supe- 
rior character,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
elementary  purposes  for  which  it  was  prepared. 


54.— jln  Outline  Study  of  Man  ;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind 
in  one  System,  With  illuBtrative  diagrams  and  a  method 
for  blackboard  teaching.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1873.  Duodeci- 
mo, pp.  viii.,  808. 

The  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  by  the 
distinguished  head  of  Williams-college,  on  Man 
— his  place  in  creation,  relatively  to  other  beings  ; 
his  body,  considered  in  all  its  various  parts  and 
systems  ;  and  his  mind  and  faculties. 

Such  a  volume  appeals,  of  course,  to  only  a 
small  class  of  readers ;  and  to  all  such.  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  is  already  well  known,  as  one  of 
the  few  thinkers  of  uur  country.  To  all  such, 
among  our  readers,  we  respectfully  commend 
this  volume. 


^6.— Old  Rome  and  New  Italy.  {Becuerdos  de  Italia.) 
By  Emilio  Castelar.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  301. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  travels,  but  what  the 
author  calls  a  "  record  of  the  lively  emotions 
**  awakened  in  my  soul  by  the  marvelous  specta- 
•*  cles  of  Italy."  It  is  a  series  of  pen-pictures, 
each  perfectly  independent  of  the  others;  and 
most  graphic  pictures  they  are,  of  Italy  and 
those  who  live  there.  There  is  no  sympathy 
with  the  Pope,  nor,  particularly,  any  animosity  ; 


and,  consequently,  while  the  author  seems  to 
respect  the  Pope,  personally,  he  evidently  re- 
gards his  surroundings  with  disgust  and  Italy, 
generally,  with  contempt.  He  criticises  Michael 
Angelo,  spits  on  the  Papacy,  explores  and  de- 
scribes the  catacombs,  and  analyses  characters 
with  great  severity.  He  has  no  respect  for  "  new 
**  Italy,"  as  such  ;  but  for  Rome,  "old  Rome," 
he  entertains  due  regard. 

Altogether,  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
volume  to  all  who  care  about  knowing  Italy  and 
the  Italians,  as  those  subjects  are  seen  fiom  a 
Castilian  standpoint;  and  one  which  may  be 
read  usefully  by  all  who  desire  to  learn  of  that 
interesting  country  and  its  present  inhabitants. 


56.— J.  Manual  of  American  Literature.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  Schools  of  advanced  grades.  By  N.  K.  Eojb«. 
Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait*  &  Co.  1873.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  360. 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  excellent  hand-book, 
although  the   "  General  \  lew,"  which  precedes 
the  principal  text  of  the  work,  is  not  always 
written  with  due  regard  to  the  facts.     Who,  for 
instance,  ever  heard  of  John  Jay  as  an  orator! 
In  its  historical    "view,"    why    was   Sullivan 
singled  out  at  the  expense  of  Williamson,   or 
Hutchinson  entirely  overlooked,  or  Smith's  Hit- 
tory   of  New    Jersey   and  Proud's  History   of 
Pennsylvania  disregarded  ?     Were  not  McSherry 
and  Bozman,  Beverly  and  Kercheval,  Martin  and 
Lawson,  Simms  and  McCall  quite  as  worthy  of 
notice  as  Minott,    Gayerre,    and   Young?     So, 
too,  of  "  warfare,"  anywhere,  why  should  Win- 
throp,  Cheever,  and  Upham  have   been   noted 
among  the  most  notable  of  "annalists"  at  the 
expense  of  Gordon,  or  Thacher,  or  Henry  Lee ; 
Charles  J.  IngersoU,  A.  L.  La  Tour,  or  Thomas 
0'  Conor  ;  George  W.  Kendall,  or  R.  S.  Ripley; 
John  T.  Sprague,  or  E.  A.  Pollard  ;  or  Jubal  A. 
Early,  Orville  J.  Victor,  or  Frank  Moore  ?     Why, 
too,  were  Weems,  Tudor,  or  Wirt  regarded  as 
among  the  chief  of   biographers,   while  Allen, 
Drake,  Sparks,  and  Irving  were  omitted,  altogeth- 
er ?     It  is  rather  amusing,  too,  to  find  Story  and 
Chancellor  Kent  among  the  prominent  orators,  as 
such,   and  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Jacob  Abbott, 
Horace  Greeley,  and  John  T.  Headley  among  the 
later  prominent  historians,    while  Ogden  Hoff- 
man,  John  Whipple,  and  David  Paul  Brown, 
among  the  former,  and  Samuel  G.  Drake  and 
William  Willis,  J.  Russell  Bartlett,  Charles  J. 
Hoadley  and   J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  E.  B.  O' 
Callaghan,    J.   Gilmary   Shea,   and  Joseph   W. 
Moulton,  William  A.  Whitehead,  Bi«hop  Stevens 
and  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Brantz  Mayer,  Thomas  H. 
Wynne   and  President  Swain,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  Hugh  Mc  Call,  and  Buckingham  Smith, 
Charles  Whittlesey,  N.  B.  Craig,   and   William 
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DaiiiugtoD,  Lymau  C.  Diaper  and  Henry  R. 
Sclioolcral:t;  were  not  even  mentioned.  So,  too, 
"with  George  Ticknor,  the  distinguished  historian 
of  Spanish  Literature — what  has  he  done  that 
his  honored  name  should  be  forgotten,  except 
as  the  biographer  of  Prescott  ? 

The  names  selected  as  especial  exponents  of 
American  literature — Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whit- 
tier,  Holmes,  Poe,  Halleck,  Willis,  Saxe,  Lo- 
well, Gary,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Stowe,  Irving, 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  Motlej'-,  Taylor,  Webster, 
Clay,  Everett,  Calhoun,  Emerson,  and  Whipple 
— are  unexceptionable  ;  the  specimens  of  their 
writings  have  been  selected  judiciously,  although 
favor  is  sometimes  displayed  in  the  extent  of 
those  specimens ;  and,  generally,  this  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  done  well. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  those  portions  of  the 
preliminary  Chapter  which  are  really  obnoxious 
to  propriety  and  the  truth  of  history  will  be  so 
far  corrected  that  the  volume  may  be  used  with 
that  real  beuetit  to  its  readers  which  such  a  work 
is  so  well  calculated  to  secure  and  which,  with 
that  amendment,  this  work  would  unquestiona- 
bly secure. 

57.— Th''  Liberal  Education  of  Women:  the  demand 
and  the  method.  Current  thoughts  m  America  and  Eng- 
land. Edited  by  James  Orton,  A.M.  "New  York  and 
Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1873.  Duodecimo,  pp.  x., 
9-328.     Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  articles,  by 
European  and  American  writers,  concerning  the 
collegiate  education  of  woman ;  and  that  sub- 
ject is  discussed,  in  all  its  varied  phases,  by 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  very  highest  class. 

Teachers,  and  parents,  and  the  country  at 
large  are  interested  in  this  grave  question  ;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  has  been  presented,  in  its  most 
favorable  form,  by  those  are  most  competent  to 
support  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  consid- 
ered and  properly  determined. 


was  called,  as  the  Lecturer ;  and,  in  the  first  of 
these  volumes,  we  have  the  first  year's  Lectures, 
which  are  devoted,  chiefly,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
personal  elements  which  bear  an  important  rela- 
tion to  preaching,  while  the  second  is  devoted 
to  a  "  consideration  of  social  and  religious  ma- 
"  chinery,  as  connected  with  preaching." 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Beech er's  style  is  seen, 
of  course,  in  eveij  line  of  these  volumes ;  ancT 
the  display  of  practical  good-sense  which'is  man- 
ifested, throughout,  is  really  surprising.  In 
the  second  volume,  especially,  the  Lecturer  ap- 
pears to  have  exhibited  and  minutely  described 
the  varied  machinery  of  the  Plymouth-church 
and,  as  far  as  that  machinery  was  concerned,  the 
secret  of  much  of  his  own  attractiveness,  as  a 
preacher ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  how 
important  the  teachings  of  such  a  preceptor,  on 
such  a  subject,  are  to  every  student  in  divinity, 
as  well  as  to  every  Pastor. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  correctly,  these 
volumes  form  portions  of  an  uniform  series  of 
Mr.  Beecher's  Works;  and  we  may  add,  the 
style  in  which  they  are  issued  is  a  very  neat  one. 


m.—  The  Fair  Ood  ;  or,  the  last  of  the  ^Tzins.  A  tale 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Lew.  Wallace.  Boston : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    18T3.    Duodecimo,  pp-txiv.,  586^ 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction,  based  on  the  receiv- 
ed narratives  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  but 
we  freely  confess  it  puzzles  us.  We  really  can- 
not get  the  run  of  the  story ;  and  a  veteran 
reader  of  this  class  of  literature,  to  whom  we 
subsequently  consigned  it,  having  been  no  more 
successful,  we  "  give  it  up." 

The  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one. 


5%.— Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Delivered  before  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale-college,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  the  first  series  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  "  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on 
"Preaching."  Prom  phonographic  reports.  New  York: 
J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  1872.  Duodecimo,  pp.  xii.,  263.  Price 
$1.25. 

Second  Series.  New 

York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.     1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  viil.,  330. 
Price  81.50. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Henry  W,  Sage,  of  Brooklyn, 
established  a  Lectureship  on  Preaching,  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Yale-college ;  and,  in  honor 
of  the  father  of  his  Pastor,  it  was  called  "The 
*'  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on  Preaching."  To 
this  new-constituted  Chair,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 


60.—  The  story  of  the  Earth  and  Moon.  By  J.  W.  Daw- 
son, LL.D.,  F.R.S,  F.G.S.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  xv.,  403.    Price  $1.50. 

As  the  author  justly  remarks,  *'  the  science  of 
"  the  earth,  as  illustrated  by  geological  research, 
"is  one  of  the  noblest  outgrowths  of  our 
"  modern  intellectual  life  ;  "  but  just  what  those 
researches  have  illustrated,  seems  to  be  an  open 
question,  which  very  few,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
possibly  understand  and  yet  fewer  even  pretend 
to  answer,  intelligently. 

In  the  volume  before  us.  Principal  Dawson 
presents  the  entire  story  of  that  science,  from 
'*  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  "  to  the  introduction 
of  man,  as  that  story  is  understood  by  the  anti- 
Darwinian  school  of  scientists — those  who  re- 
gard man  as  created  rather  than  evolved,  those, 
in  short,  who  favor  the  biblical  theory  that 
man's  bodily  form  is  a  product  of  mediate  crea- 
tion and  his  spiritual  nature  a  direct  emanation 
of    his  Creator.     Of    course,  the  range^  of  the 
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inquiry  extends  from  the  primary  condition  of 
the  primitive  world,  through  those  epochs,  or 
ages,  which  are  known,  among  geologists,  as,  re- 
spectively, "the  Eozoi","  "the  Primordial," 
"  the  Silurian,"  "  the  Devonian,"  "the  Carboni- 
"ferous,"  "the  Permian,"  "the  Mesozoic,"  "the 
' '  Neozoic,"  and  ' '  the  Post-Pliocene ;  "  and  the 
reader  is  led,  quietly,  through  those  periods  of 
the  eartti's  life,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  which,  if 
surrouiraed  by  the  technicalities  of  mere  science, 
would  puzzle  all  except  the  veriest  devotee. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  would  it  be  useful,  to 
follow  the  author  through  all  his  argument ;  but 
we  are  pleased  to  add  our  testimony  to  that  of 
others,  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  we 
can  be,  concerning  the  attractiveness  of  the  nar- 
rative and  its  great  usefulness,  as  a  popular  text- 
book, on  the  great  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

Both  in  its  letter-press  and  its  illustrations, 
this  work  is  very  attractive. 


61. — The  Ancient  Hebreios :  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
concerning  The  World  before  the  Flood.  By  Abraham 
Mills,  A.M.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
1873.    Duodecimo,  pp,  443.    Price  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  with  unusual  mod- 
esty, pretends  only  to  have  aimed,  "  after  draw- 
**ing  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
"  world,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Call  of  Abra- 
"  ham,  to  give  a  simple  and  unambitious  narra- 
"  tive  of  all  that  transpii"ed  in  connection  with  the 
' '  history  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  latter  event 
* '  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
"  Romans  ;  "  and  he  candidly  admits  that,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  Bible  has  been  his  principal  au- 
thority. 

We  have  examined  the  work,  carefully,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  author  has  evi- 
dently done  all  that  he  promised  and  has  done  it 
"well.  His  narrative  is  clear  and  well  arranged ; 
his  style  is  simple,  but  effective  ;  and  his  work 
is  well  calculated  for  the  general  purpose  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  intended. 


this  simple  description  of  the  volume  before 
us,  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  incline  to  that  class  of  literature. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  very  neat. 


t2,.— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Marjorie  Daw  and  other 
People.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1873,  Dnodec- 
imo,  pp.  272.    Price  $1.50. 

Nine  short  sketches,  by  this  well-known  au- 
thor— probably  contributions  to  some  periodi- 
cal, gathered  into  this  sheaf  and,  in  a  new  form, 
presented,  again,  to  the  reading  world.  We 
incline  to  the  belief,  also,  that  this  is  one  of  an 
unifoi-m  series  of  volumes,  embracing  all  the 
"  works  by  the  same  author ; "  but  of  this  we 
•write  only  "by  guess." 

The  style  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  writings  is  so  well 
known  that  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it :    we  content   ourself,  therefore,  with 


63.— Irish  Emigration  to  the  United  States:  what  it 
has  been,  and  what  it  is.  Facts  and  Reflections  especially 
addressed  to  Irish  People  intending  to  emigrate  from  their 
native  land  ;  and  to  those  living  in  the  large  cities  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Byrne,  0.8. D.  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety,   1873.    Duodecimo,  pp.  165. 

The  title-page,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
complete  copy,  will  indicate  to  the  reader  just 
what  kind  of  a  book  this  is— a  hand-book  for 
the  Irish  emigrant,  or  him  who  thinks  of  be- 
coming one. 

The  first  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  information  and  directions,  of  a  general 
character,  respecting  the  prospects,  duties,  dan- 
gers, and  mistakes  of  emigrants ;  the  second 
furnishes  information  to  enable  those  emigrants, 
on  their  arrival  in  America,  to  select  new  homes, 
discreetly  and  intelligently. 

This  work  must  become  a  very  useful  guide 
to  every  new-comer,  if  he  will  only  read  and  ie 
guided  hy  it;  but  we  fear  the  cities  of  the  East- 
ern and  Northern  States  have  more  attractions 
for  poor  Pat  than  the  untilled  acres  of  the 
Western  country. 


64.—  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  on  the  German  Population.  By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  «fe  Co.  1813.  Duo- 
decimo, pp.  166.    Price  $1.60. 

This  essay  is  the  response  of  an  American 
divine — the  former  Pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York — to  inquiries  made  in 
Germany,  where  he  now  resides,  by  Germans, 
concerning  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  United  States ;  and  we  are  astonished 
and  regret  that  so  ripe  a  scholar  and  so  une- 
quivocally an  American  as  Doctor  Thompson 
professes  to  be,  has  considered  it  his  duty  to 
answer  so  grave  a  question  in  so  slovenly  a 
manner. 

Opening  with  a  quotation  of  Section  3,  Arti- 
cle VI.  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  one  of 
the  First  Amendment  of  that  instrument,  Doctor 
Thompson  continues  by  asserting,  with  perfect 
looseness,  "These  two  Articles  embody  all  that 
"  is  contained  in  the  National  Constitution 
"upon  the  subject  of  religion;  but,  brief  as 
"  they  are,  tliey  proclaim  religious  liberty,  in  the 
"  broadest  sense,  as  a  fundamental  right  of  citi- 
''zens  of  the  United  States;''  notwithstanding 
he  must  have  Imown,  First,  that  there  is  not, 
nor  can  there  be,  such  a  thing,  in.  the  United 
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States,  as  a  '■^National  Constitution" — that 
having  been  a  subject  formally  determined 
against,  by  the  Federal  Convention  which 
framed  that  Constitution ;  Second^  that  those 
Articles  established  nothing  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  United  States,  either  through 
the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the  Judiciary, 
from  making  a  test  of  religious  faith,  in  the 
selection  of  their  public  officers  and,  through 
the  Congress,  from  making  any  law  establishing 
a  Federal  Religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  all  religions — the  Chinese  or  the 
Mormon  not  excluded  ;  Third,  that  the  several 
States,  each  for  itself,  are  not  thereby  prohibit- 
ed doing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  whenever 
and  however  they  shall,  each  for  itself,  be 
pleased  to  do  so ;  and.  Fourth,  that,  as  a  New 
Englander  and  a  Congregation alist,  Doctor 
Thompson  were  vastly  more  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  greater  number  of  the  New  England 
States  and  of  the  history  of  Congregational- 
ism in  those  States  than  we  think  he  is,  if  he 
does  not  know  that  "  an  establishment  of  re- 
"  ligiou  "  did  exist,  both  de  jure  and  de  facto, 
within  at  least  two  of  those  States,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men;  and  that  neither  the 
President,  nor  the  Congress,  nor  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  the  Federal  Constitution,  nor  all 
combined,  nor  any  other  power  on  earth,  except 
the  respective  States  referred  to,  each  for  itself, 
within  its  own  boundaries,  possessed  compe- 
tent authority,  in  law,  either  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  authorized  it,  or  to  modify  them, 
or  otherwise  to  rescue  the  victims  of  oppression 
fi-om  the  clutches  of  the  persecuting  "  Standing 
"  Order,"  his  rhetorical  flourish  of  "  religious 
"liberty,  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  &  fundamental 
"  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Again,  Doctor  Thompson  says  "  Liberty  of 
"opinion,  liberty  of  worship,  liberty  in  all 
"matters  pertaining  to  religion,  is  not  a  privil- 
*'  ege  created  or  conceded  by  the  State,  but  is  a 
"  right  inherent  in  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
"  vidual  conscience ;  and  tJie  State  is  pledged 
"  not  to  interfere  with  that  right.  Such  is  the 
"  theory  of  the  National  Oonstitutiony  Now 
all  this  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  very  meaningless, 
since,  Fi/rst,  the  United  States,  as  such,  are  the 
only  power  referred  to,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  only  a  reckless  man  or  a 
very  slovenly  one,  among  Americans,  would 
presume  to  call  the  United  States,  which  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  confederation  of 
several  independent  States,  "  the  State  ;  Second, 
that  if  the  Federal  power  was  not  referred  to,  by 
him,  he  must  have  known  that  no  "  State"  of 
that  confederation  was  limited  in  its  authority 
over  those  subjects,  a  single  iota,  by  the  pro- 
visions referred  to ;   and,  Third,  that  neither 


the  Federal  Constitution  nor  the  Federal  offi- 
cers— executive,  judicial,  or  legislative — pos- 
sesses the  least  earthly  authority  to  prevent 
either  of  the  States  from  establishing,  by  Stat- 
ute, at  any  moment,  any  creed,  religious  or  ir- 
religious, as  the  Established  Religion  of  that 
particular  State,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
that  Statute,  on  all  who  shall  pass  into  her 
territory. 

Again,  England  and  Scotland  are  confeder- 
ated— "  united,"  they  called  it,  as  we  do— just 
as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  confeder- 
ated; yet  Doctor  Thompson  recognizes  one 
kind  of  an  "Established  church  Qithe  nation" 
in  England  and  another  in  Scotland.  Does 
not  his  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  nationality 
in  the  United  States  meet  with  a  sudden  col- 
lapse when  he  reaches  England  or  Scotland? 
If  two  or  more  independent  States,  united  as 
States,  in  America,  become,  in  the  aggregate, 
"a  Nation; "  we  should  like  to  know  why,  in 
Doctor  Thompson's  vocabulary,  England  and 
Scotland,  united,  are  not,  also,  "  a  Nation  "  in- 
stead of  two  distinct  nations;  and  why,  in. 
such  case,  there  can  be  one  kind  of  "  national 
"  religion  "  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed 
and  a  radically  different  and  radically  antago- 
nistic "  national  religion  "  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  same  paltry  stream  ? .  We  detest  that 
kind  of  religion  which  impels  a  man — more  so 
when  that  man  is  a  D.D. — to  have  one  set  of 
principles  for  Europe  and  another  for  his  own 
country — which  tells  a  different  story  to  differ- 
ent men,  when  different  purposes  prompt  him  to 
tell  any  story — and  it  might  be  well  were  Doctor 
Thompson  to  ascertain  just  what  c(3nstitutes 
a  "  nation  "  and  then  stick  to  that  definition,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Scotland  or  Germany. 

On  page  13,  after  all  his  talk  about  "funda- 
"  mental  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  " 
and  provisions  of  the  "  National  Constitution," 
Doctor  Thompson  is  constrained  to  write  of 
"  Laws  of  Particular  States  upon  Religion ;  " 
but  he  has  sadly  neglected  to  tell  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  of  the  persecutions  by  those 
Churches,  long  since  the  eitablishment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

There  are  various  other  points  on  which 
Doctor  Thompson  has  too  loosely  recited  the 
facts  of  his  country's  history  or  too  unjustly 
failed  to  recite  them  at  all ;  but  we  have  neith- 
er the  time  nor  the  space  to  devote  to  a  more 
extended  notice  of  them,  at  this  time.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  as  he  has  responded,  his  paper 
is  less  of  an  exposition  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  in  the  United  States,  than 
an  apology  for  the  outrages  committed  in  New 
England  by  the  Puritanic  element  of  our  earli- 
er countrymen,  in  the  name  of  religion,  and 
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for  the  outrages  against  freedom  of  conscience, 
in  the  authorized  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  modern  Germany,  which  is  now 
in  progress,  in  that  country — indeed  there  is 
an  undercurrent,  running  through  the  entire 
work,  inviting,  and  justifying,  in  advance,  a 
Federal  onslaught  on  the  Mormons,  the  Chin- 
ese, and  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  modern  persecu- 
tions, for  conscience  sake. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Doctor  Thompson  has 
ceased  to  be  a  republican,  per  ««,  if  he  ever  was 
one ;  and  that  he  has  not  sought  a  home  under 
the  shadow  of  an  Emperor,  a  moment  too  soon. 
We  trust  he  will  find  the  change  an  agreeable 
one. 


e6.—2'he  Illustrated  Catholic  Family  Almanac  for  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874.  Calculated 
for  dlfEerent  parallels  of  Latitude ,  and  adapted  for  use 
throughout  the  couutry.  New  York :  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society.    [1873  7]    Duodecimo,  pp.  144. 

A  very  neatly  printed  and  very  well  illustrat- 
ed annual  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  United  States. 


66.— School  History  of  South  Carolina.  By  Jas.  Wood 
Davidson,  A.  M.  Columbia,  S.  C:  Duffle  &  Chapman. 
New  York :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.  Sine  anno.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  288. 

A  neat  little  history  of  South  Carolina,  very 
well  adapted,  in  form  and  style,  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended ;  but  it  is  marred,  in 
many  cases,  by  inaccuracies  of  statement,  which 
turn  what  otherwise  would  have  been  history 
into  what  is  worse  than  fiction.  Thus:  the 
moving  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  said 
to  have  been  the  "  heavy  taxes  "  inflicted  on  the 
Colonists ;  while  the  fact  is  those  taxes  were  mere 
trifles  when  compared  with  many  inflicted  since 
that  day.  It  was  the  principle  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  which  was  urged;  but  the 
real  moving  cause  was  something  far  less  cred- 
itable to  many  of  the  leaders.  Again,  while 
James  Otis  and  Christopher  Gadsden  are  en- 
titled to  high  praise,  there  were  others  who  led 
theniy  in  opposition  to  the  King's  measures,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  where  any  are 
noticed.  Again  :  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  exist- 
ed, and  led  the  opposition,  long  before  the  tea- 
tax  was  enacted ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  say  other- 
wise. Again:  "the  first  actual  fighting  be- 
"  tween  the  Colonists  and  the  regular  British 
"military  authorities,"  occurred  in  January, 
1770,  on  Golden  Hill,  in  New  York  City ;  not 
at  Alamance,  as  stated.  Again :  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  not  voted  for,   by 


"  every  Colony,"  on  the  fourth  of  July — New 
York  never  voted  for  it,  in  the  Congress  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  declared  her  own  independence, 
by  her  local  Provincial  Convention,  at  White 
Plaii^  in  this  County,  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
1776.  But  we  have  room  for  only  another  in- 
stance of  its  inaccuracy ;  and  we  mention  that 
only  because  every  Carolinian  ought  to  know 
what  the  truth  is,  concerning  it.  The  garrison 
of  Charleston  harbor  did  not  occupy  Fort  Sum- 
tem  "  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  December, 
"  I860,"  as  stated  on  page  245,  but  on  the  even- 
ing— -Tcwas  all  over  before  eight  o'clock — of 
the  tYf&ntj'Sixth  of  that  month. 


61.— S axe  Holmes  Stories.  New  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.    1874.    Duodecimo,  pp.  iv.,  360. 

A  series  of  short  stories,  gathered  from  8crib- 
ner''s  Monthly^  by  a  well-known  author,  who, 
for  this  purpose,  is  incog. 

They  are  well-written,  teaching  excellent 
lessons,  and  eminently  worthy  of  a  wide  circu- 
lation. The  story  of  Draxy  Miller^s  Dowry  and 
the  supplement  to  it.  The  Elder^s  Daughter,  may 
be  usefully  read  and  applied  by  other  men's 
daughters  than  Reuben  Miller's,  the  country 
over. 

It  is   beautifully   printed,   on  tinted,   laid 
paper ;  and  will  not  discredit  any  centre-table. 


68.— Old-time  Pictures  and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme.  By 
Benj.  F.  Taylor.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  1874. 
Duodecimo,  pp.  194. 

A  volume  of  poems,  probably  by  a  western 
poet,  as  it  was  introduced  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic by  a  distinguished  western  publisher. 

The  leading  piece.  An  old-time  picture,  July 
^,  1776-July  \  1873,  occupies  the  first  twenty- 
five  pages ;  but,  while  we  have  felt  anxious  to 
find  the  author's  meaning,  and  have  carefully 
looked  for  it,  we  confess  that  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  it,  so  elaborate  are  his  sentences 
and  so  overburdened  with  ornaments.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  seen  a 
poem  which  has  presented  such  a  profusion  of 
rhetorical  decoration  ;  and  the  same  overgrowth 
of  imagery  is  seen,  wherever  we  open  the  vol- 
ume. It  would  be  remarkable,  in  such  a  case, 
if  some  of  these  figures,  thus  employed,  were 
not  appropriately  selected  and  gracefully  word- 
ed; and  we  are  free  to  say  that  there  are 
enough  of  that  character,  scattered  throughout 
the  work,  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  author,  for  three  such  volumes  as  this,  were 
he  to  cast  aside,  as  surplusage,  all  the  rest,  of 
which  we  have  so  poor  an  opinion. 

If  our  advice  is  worth  anything  to  a  poet, 
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we  respectfully  suggest  tlicit  he  shall  use  a  curJ)- 
tit^  -wheuever  he  shall,  hereafter,  attempt  to 
mount  his  Pegasus;  and  if  he  will  keep  his 
steed  well  in  hand,  without  allowing  him  to 
piauce  so  unreasonably,  he  may  enjoy  his 
ride  better,  while  those  who  shall  see  him, 
iu  his  flights  of  fancy,  will  take  more  comfort 
than  they  can  now  take,  and  feel  no  anxiety 
conceruiDg  the  safety  of  the  poet's  neck. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  yery  fine — 
indeed,  with  its  fine,  clear  text  and  neatly  ru- 
bricated borders,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
beautifully  printed  volume,  either  from  the 
English  or  the  American  press. 


%^.— Hester  Moj  ley's  Promise.  Bj  Hesba  Stretton. 
New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead.  Sine  anno.  Duodecimo,' pp. 
526.     Price  $1.75. 

An  elaborate  story  of  filial  affection,  adultry, 
self-righteousness,  revenge,  contrition,  forgive- 
ness, love.  It  is  too  elaborate  to  be  life-like ; 
but  Hester  Morley  and  her  father  are  charac- 
ters which,  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the 
story,  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  volume  is  a  very  neat  one. 


70.— Our  Western  Home.  A  story  from  life.  By  the 
author  of  Twenty-Jive  cents,  Fernwood,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
American  Sunday  School  Union,    N.  d.     16mo.,  pp.  176. 

One  of  those  attractive  little  volumes  which 
capture  the  young  reader  and,  while  they  amuse 
him  with  their  pleasing  narratives,  impress 
lessons  of  virtue  on  his  young  mind. 

Our  dear  little  daughter  has  carefully  read 
evei-y  line  of  it ;  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  enjoy  herself,  greatly,  as  she 
read  the  narrative  and  was  taught  the  moral 
which  it  inculcated. 

Both  in  the  letter-press  and  the  illustrations, 
the  volume  is  a  very  neat  one. 


11.— Stories  of  a  Grandfather— about  American  His- 
tory. By  N.  S.  Dodge.  Boston;  Lee  &  Shepard.  1874. 
16mo.,  pp.  176. 

A  series  of  stories  "  about  American  history," 
if  those  stories  related /acis,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  heartily  welcomed  ;  but  those 
stories  which  repeat  Jictions,  over  and  over 
again  exploded,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
"  about  American  "  nor  any  other  "  history.'''' 

The  series  of  "  stories,"  before  us  has  a  cut 
of  TJie  Baptism  of  Pocahontas.,  in  an  arched 
church-edifice,  by  a  surpliced  priest,  before  a 
Gothic  font,  all  of  which  is  simply  absurd. 
The  third  Chapter  relates  to  "Captain  John 
"  Smith,  who /o'wnc^iecZ  Virginia;''''  repeats  the 
old  yEiiTi  of  Pocahontas  rescuing  that  adventurer 


from  impending  death  ;  makes  her  the  married 
wife.,  instead  of  the  concubine,  of  Ilolfe ;  and 
makes  her  last  days  joyful  and  happy  instead 
of  just  the  opposite — all  of  which,  as  every  one 
who  pretends  to  historical  knowledge  could 
have  told  the  writer  of  these  stories,  is  mere 
fiction.  There  are  other  fictions,  scattered 
throughout  the  volume,  which  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  find  places  there ;  but  we  ha^  e 
not  the  space  nor  time  to  devote  to  them. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  excellent  publish- 
ers of  this  work  have  been  misled,  in  this  in- 
stance, and  induced  to  expend  so  much  care 
and  taste  on  a  volume  which,  because  it  will 
tend  to  the  inculcation  of  falsehood  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  who  will  read  it^ 
concerning  the  history  of  their  own  country,  is 
not  honestly  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  the  money 
which  it  has  cost. 

But  typographically  considered  and  concern- 
ing its  beautiful  covers,  this  little  volume  is  a 
little  gem. 

72.— How  to  Faint.  A  complete  Compendium  of  the 
Art.  Designed  for  the  use  of  the  Tradesman,  Mechanic, 
Merchant,  and  Farmer,  and  to  guide  the  professional 
Painter.  Containing  a  plain,  common-sense  statement  of 
the  methods  employed  by  painters  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  in  plain  and  fancy  painting  of  every  description, 
including  Gilding,  Bronzing,  Staining,  Graining,  Marble- 
ing.  Varnishing,  Polishing,  Kalsomining,  Paper-hanging, 
Striping,  Lettering,  Copying,  and  Ornamenting.  With 
formulas  for  mixing  paint  in  oil  or  water ;  descriptions  of 
the  various  pigments  used,  their  average  cost,  and  the  tools 
required.  By  F.  B.  Gardner.  New  York :  S.  R.  Wells. 
1873.     16mo.,  pp.  126, 

The  title-page  sufllciently  describes  the  vari- 
ed contents  of  this  little  volume;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  contents 
fully  sustain  the  promise  of  the  title-page. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  perfect  hand-book  of 
the  art;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  both  pro- 
fessional painters  and  would-be  amateurs  may 
use  it,  profitably. 


73.— Points  of  History.  The  Inquisition.  The  Albi- 
genses  and  the  Waldenses.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. The  Fifth  of  November  ;  or,  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Galileo  and  the  Inquisition.  Beligious  Toleration  a 
question  of  first  principles.  Boston:  Patrick  Donahue. 
Sine  anno.     16mo.,  pp.  260. 

A  series  of  lectures,  on  the  "points  of  his- 
"  tory  "  described  in  the  title-page. 

"We  do  not  know  by  whom  these  lectures 
were  written  nor  when  nor  where  delivered— 
they  are,  probably,  of  English  origin — but  they 
are  written  with  evident  care,  in  a  tone  which 
is  creditable  to  the  author's  manhood,  and  with 
a  seeming  desire  to  meet  the  questions  discuss- 
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ed,  -with  frankness  and  entire  fairness.  They 
relate  to  "points  of  history,"  in  Catholic  ad- 
rainistrations,  wliich  are  often  referred  to  and 
discussed,  but  seldom  in  kindness,  on  either 
side ;  and  they  tell  of  "  the  other  side,"  with 
remarkable  good  temper,  unusual  candor,  and 
an  amount  of  intelligence  which  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  Catholic  history  of  the  stories. 

Truly,  "  one    side   is   good   until   the  other 
*'  shall  have  been  told." 


within  that  State  and  to  those  wlio  have  busi- 
ness relations  therewith,  it  is  an  indispensable 
necessity. 


7i.— Jessie's  Work;  or,  Faithfulness  in  Litlle  Things. 
A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Mary  E.Shipley.  Philadelphia: 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  Sine  anno.  Duodeci- 
mo, pp.  232.    Price  90  cents. 

Dorothy's  Ladder.  By  the  author  of  Burden  Bearing, 
a  Story  of  Jenny  Sllis.  Philadelphia :  American  Sunday 
School  Union.    Sine  anno.    Duodecimo,  pp.  252.    Price  $1. 

Two  excellent  little  stories,  well  told,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  understanding  and 
wants  of  little  people. 

The  first  is  a  story  of  a  lame  child,  and  the 
work  which  she  accomplished,  with  a  little  time- 
ly assistance  and  a  good  temper,  not  only  to  help 
herself  but  to  assist  her  widowed  mother:  the 
second  is  one  of  a  little  orphan,  who,  by  truth- 
fulness and  fidelity  to  her  trusts,  not  only  over- 
came the  envy  and  bad  temper  of  those  who 
were  with  her,  but  secured  for  her  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  whom  she  served. 

Both  are  religious  in  their  tendencies:  the 
latter,  in  addition,  is  sprinkled  with  plain  les- 
sons in  Botany,  adding  to  its  attractions.  Both 
are  very  neatly  printed  and  illustrated;  and 
they  form  very  acceptable  additions  to  the 
library  of  our  little  daughter. 


16.— Th^  New  Hampshire  Register,  Farmers'  Almanac 
and  Business  Directory,  for  1874.  Claremont :  Claremont 
Manufacturing  Company.  1874.  16mo.,  pp.  258,  Price 
25  cents. 

The  New  England  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island,  are  each  supplied  with  a 
yearly  publication,  embracing,  respectively,  an 
almanac,  together  with  the  statistics  of  the 
several  towns  and  counties,  their  several  offi- 
cers, churches,  pastors,  hotels,  etc.,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  a  complete  business-directory  of 
those  who  reside  there.  It  is  an  old  fashion, 
there — our  files  of  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Begisters  extend  back  almost  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire into  the  last  century — and  it  is  one  which, 
because  of  its  extreme  usefulness,  might  be 
beneficently  extended,  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is  the  New  Hamp- 
shire volume  ibr  1874  ;  and  both  to  those  living 


Our  Exohaitges. — The  late  date  at  which  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  is  issued  enables  us  to 
notice,  in  this  place,  the  few  Magazines  which 
we  have  retained  under  the  new  system  inaug- 
urated by  the  new  postal  Act. 

—  The  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  and  Theological  Ecletic 
published  by  Warren  F.  Draper, Andover,  Mass., 
at  Four  dollars  per  annum,  has  just  commenced 
its  thirty-first  annual  volume,  in  style  uniform 
with  the  volumes  which  have  recently  preceded 
it.  It  is  widely  known  as  a  quarterly  of  the 
very  highest  class,  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  questions  in  Theology,  Biblical  Literature, 
Church  History,  Philology,  Biblical  Geography, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Classical 
Learning.  Although  an  exponent  of  Protest- 
antism and  of  the  orthodoxy  which  is  taught  at 
Andover  and  Yale;  it  is  not  sectarian,  in  a 
minor  sense;  and  not  only  clergymen  but  intel- 
ligent laymen,  of  all  denominations,  may  find 
matter  in  it  which  will  serve  to  make  them  more 
useful,  both  within  their  respective  churches 
and  in  every-day  life. 

— The  Catholic  World,  A  Monthly  Magazine 
of  General  Literature  and  Science,  published  by 
the  Catholic  Publication  House,  New  York,  at 
Five  dollars  per  year,  is  in  its  eighteenth  volume. 
It  is  entirely  without  pictorial  illustrations  and 
depends,  wholly,  on  its  literary  merits  for  the 
success  which  it  ought  to  enjoy.  The  name  it 
bears  will  indicate,  of  course,  the  stand-point 
occupied  by  its  Editor ;  but  no  one,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  will  dispute  the  great  ability  and 
bravery,  as  well  as  the  courtesy  and  general 
fairness,  with  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  American  monthlies ; 
and  without  assenting  to  all  its  teachings,  we 
always  welcome  it  to  our  table. 


The  remainder  of  our  exchanges  will  de 
noticed  in  our  next  number . 


mil.— ''LIKE  CAUSES''  WHICH  DONOT 

**  PBOD  UCE  LIKE  EFFECTS:' 

GENTILITY.    RUFFIANISM. 

The  great  end  and  purpose  of  every  Editor 
and  Publisher  is  to  retain  the  readers  he  has 
already  secured  for  his  publication  and  to  add 
to  his  subscription-lists  and  transient  purchas- 
ers, from  those  who  are  not  already  his  sup- 
porters, as  many  as  he  can  secure.  For  this, 
his  every  effort  is  made,  whether  in  his  literary 
or  his  business  labors;  and  his  "enterprise,"  in 
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all  its  phases,  is  altogether  directed  to  that  all- 
important  end.  This  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
object  of  our  earnest  ^oil;  and  we  have  not 
hesitated,  nor  shall  we,  to  profit  by  any  sug- 
gestions, fi-om  others,  which  seem  to  promise 
any  assistance,  in  our  work. 

While  our  honored  friend,  General  Jefferson 
C.  Davis,  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
was  stationed  in  New  York,  at  the  head  of  the 
Recruiting  Service,  he  was  alive  to  the  import- 
ance, to  us  and  to  our  family,  of  securing  a 
more  extended  support  to  The  Historical 
Magazine,  which  he  honored  with  his  earnest 
approval  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  his 
invaluable  communications  on  the  subjects  to '' 
which  it  is  devoted ;  and,  among  ether  sugges- 
tions, he  advised  us  to  send  specimen  numbers 
to  officers  of  the  Army  as  well  as  to  those  who, 
after  having  served  as  such,  had  returned  to 
the  occupations  of  civil  life — he  especially 
suggested  that  commandants  of  posts  would  be 
glad  to  receive  and  read  such  a  work  and  to 
add  it  to  their  Post  Libraries ;  and,  with  his 
usual  zeal,  in  well-doing,  he  assisted  us,  at 
Head-quarters,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
localities  of  those  officers  to  whom  we  have 
referred.  His  suggestions  were  made  for  our 
benefit;  and  he  neither  pretended  nor  desired 
to  do  more  than  this. 

Profiting  by  this  advice,  we  sent  to  each 
of  several  hundreds  of  officers,  within  and 
without  the  Army,  a  copy  of  the  first  number 
of  Volume  I.,  postage  pre-paid,  and  accompan- 
ied with  a  letter,  also  pre-paid,  in  which  we  in- 
formed him  by  whom  and  at  whose  suggestion 
the  number  had  been  sent,  and  that  it  was  '•''for 
^^your  examination  only  ;''^  at  the  same  time 
expressing  our  "full  confidence  that  you  would 
"  80  far  approve  the  work  and  its  historical  im- 
"  portance  as  to  order  its  continuance,  on  the 
"  terms  of  the  enclosed  prospectus,"  and  con- 
tinued, that,  for  reasons  assigned,  "  if,  from 
"  any  cause  whatever,  you  shall  not  desire  it  to 
"  be  thus  continued,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
"  you  will  inform  me  thereof,  at  your  early  con- 
"  venience ;  and,  in  such  case,  if  you  will  also 
"  return  the  specimen  number  and  accompany- 
"  ing  Extra,  through  the  mail,  I  will  refund  the 
"  expense  incurred  in  doing  so^ 

We  saw  no  objection  in  thus  inviting  atten- 
tion to  the  Magazine,  inasmuch  as  we  neither 
desired  nor  expected  to  expose  any  one  to  the 
smallest  possible  expense,  in  any  case — we  con- 
sidered all  to  whom  we  sent  them  as  gentle- 
men, and,  as  far  as  we  know  how,  treated 
them  with  that  courtesy  which  gentlemen  are 
entitled  to. 

Many  replied,  as  gentlemen  naturally  would 
reply,  and  returned  our  number,  as  desired — 
we,  as  far  as  we  know,  returning  stamps  for 


the  postage  expended  in  doing  so,  except  in 
cases  wherein  there  was  no  sign  to  enable  us  to 
judge  by  whom  the  numbers  were  returned. 
In  every  case,  where  we  were  enabled  to  do  so, 
we  erased  the  name  of  him  by  whom  the  num- 
ber was  returned,  from  our  lists ;  and  there  the 
experiment,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  ended. 

To  those  who  did  not  return  the  numbers, 
we  sent  the  February  number,  also  prepaid, 
with  an  exactly  similar  letter,  also  pre-paid,  with 
a  request  to  return  the  numbers,  at  our  expense, 
if  not  desired ;  and  many  who  had  neglected 
to  return  the  first  number,  when  thus  reminded, 
promptly  returned  both,  with  the  same  result. 

Reasonably  supposing  that  those  who  had 
not  returned  the  numbers,  at  our  expense,  as 
requested,  were  retaining  them,  as  subscribers 
— as  many  did — but  desiring  to  guard  against 
mis-carriages  or  other  contingencies,  we  subse- 
quently sent  the  March  number,  also  pre-paid, 
and  accompanied  with  a  letter  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  other  two,  and  referring  to  them ; 
and,  again,  some  who  had  previously  neglected 
to  do  so,  returned  the  three  numbers  and  were 
dropped  from  the  lists. 

To  all  who  retained  the  three  numbers,  we 
subsequently  sent  the  April  number,  without 
letters ;  and,  still  later,  to  all  who  had  retained 
the  other  four,  we  sent  the  subsequent  issues, 
mostly  to  August  inclusive. 

We  had  {made  no  pretensions  of  forcing  our 
Magazine  on  any  one,  as  a  subscriber.  We  had 
sent  it  "  for  examination  only."  We  hoped  the 
worh  would  tell  its  own  story,  and  sofa/r  win  the 
confidence  of  those  who  saw  it,  that  they  would 
authorize  us  to  add  their  names  to  our  lists,  as 
subscribers.  We  were  not  deceived,  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  soldiers  and  civilians,  thenceforth 
became  our  willing  supporters  and  among  our 
wa/rmest  friends. 

Some  two  months  since,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  among  our  readers  desired  to  be  regarded 
as  subscribers,  and  yet  without,  ourself  rega/rd- 
ing  them  as  under  any  pecuniary  obligations  to 
us,  if  we  had  "  mistaken  their  intention,^''  and  if, 
"  for  any  reason,"  they  did  not,  themselves,  "  desire 
"  to  be  regarded  as  yearly  subscribers  to  the  worTc^'' 
we  addressed  each  of  those  readers,  as  follows : 

"  HiSTORiOAL  Magazine  Office, 
"  Morris ANi A,  New  York  City. 
"  Dear  Sm : 

"Some  months  since,  at  the  instance  of" 
\ General  Jefferson  0.  Davis]  "and  with  the 
"  postage  pre-paid,  I  sent  to  your  address,  ^for 
" '  you/r  examination  only,''  the  first  number  of 
"the  current  series  of  the  Magazine,  with  a 
"  separate  letter,  in  which  I  informed  you  by 
"  whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  number  had 
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*'  been  sent,  expressing  my  '  full  confidence  tliat 
"*you  would  so  far  approve  the  objects  of  the 
"  *  work  and  its  historical  importance  as  to 
" '  order  its  continuance,  on  the  terms  of  the 
"'enclosed  prospectus,'  at  the  same  time  re- 
"  spectfuUy  requesting,  for  reasons  assigned,  that 
"*if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  you  shall  not 
"  *  desire  it  to  be  thus  continued,  I  shall  esteem 
" '  it  a  favor  if  you  will  inform  me  thereof,  at 
"  *  your  early  convenience ;  and,  in  such  case,  if 
"'you  will  also  return  the  specimen  number 
"  *  and  accompanying  Extra,  through  the  mail, 
"  '  I  will  refund  the  expense  incurred  in  dping 
" '  so.' 

"  As  you  retained  the  number  thus  sent,  I 
"  reasonably  supposed  you  desired  to  be  regard- 
"  ed  a  subscriber ;  but,  to  guard  against  mis-car- 
"  riages  of  letters  and  numbers,  I  subsequently 
"  sent  the  second  number  of  the  series,  also 
"  pre-paid,  with  a  similar  letter  and  request  for 
"its  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not  desired. 
"  That  second  number  was  also  retained  ;  but, 
"  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  sent  the 
"  third  number,  also  pre-paid  and  accompanied 
"  with  a  letter,  similar  in  character  to  the  other 
"  two,  and  referring  to  them. 

"As  the  third,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  was 
"  retained,  I  considered  that  you,  thereby,  sig- 
"nified  your  desire  to  receive  the  Magazine 
"  regularly,  as  a  subscriber  thereto,  and  have 
"sent"  \jtour]  "other  numbers,  which  you  have 
"  received,  without  dissent,  and,  now,  in  full 
"  confi.dence  that  you  have  retained  the  num- 
"  bers  only  as  a  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Maga- 
"  zine,  I  enclose  the  bill  therefor,  and  will  feel 
"  much  obliged  if  you  will  transmit  the  amount, 
"  at  an  early  day.  If  any  of  the  numbers  have 
"  been  mis-carried,  I  will  very  cheerfully  send 
"  duplicates,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so  without 
"  breaking  my  files. 

"  ^s  the  Magazine  is  not  stereotyped,  and  as 
^^my  circumstances  in  life  require  the  exercise 
"  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  my  husiness,  if 
^^' I  have  mistahen  your  intention,  and,  for  any 
"reason,  you  shall  not  desire  to  he  regarded  as  a 
^^  yearly  subscriber  to  the  worh,  I  beg  you  uill 
"  advise  me,  by  postal  card,  a/nd  return  the  num- 
"  b&rs  of  the  Magazine  which  I  have  sent  to  you,  by 
"  mail, 

"  Very  Truly,  Yours, 

"  Henry  B.  Dawson. 

"P.  S. — As  the  least  writing,  beyond  the 
"  address,  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Magazines 
"  will  subject  me  to  letter  postage  thereon,  be  so 
*'  kind  as  to  do  no  more  than  direct  the  numbers 
•'  to  my  address,  and  advise  me  thereof,  by  post- 
''  al  card.  D." 

To  this  letter,  sometimes,  we  received  uncivil 
answers,  which  were  afterwards  apologized  for, 


when  the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  their 
oversight  of  some  portions  of  it :  a  very  few 
were  neither  courteous  nor  decent :  by  far  the 
greater  number  answered,  as  they  had  been  ad- 
dressed, with  courtesy  and  kindness.  We  had 
made  no  pretence  of  any  claim,  if  the  person  ad- 
dressed, "  for  any  reason,'  did  not,  for  himself, 
assent  to  it ;  and,  we  had  afforded  no  reason  for 
either  ill  temper  or  ill  manners. 

From  a  mass  of  letters,  courteously  ordering 
or  declining  to  order  the  Magazine,  e^ch  of 
which  was  received  and  acted  on,  as  therein 
requested,  with  perfect  good  feeling,  we  select 
one  which  we  received  from  that  venerable 
Christian  gentleman,  the  Right  Reverend  W.  R. 
Whitingham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  from 
which,  as  a  specimen  of  others,  may  be  seen 
how  our  letters  were  read  and  understood  by 
those  who  were  really  what  they  professed  to 
be: 

"Balt.  17  Dec  73 
' '  Henry  B.  Dawson  Esq 
' '  Dear  Sir 

"I  had  fully  intended,  long  ago,  to  have 
"  declined  subscribing  to  the  Hist  Mag  (with 
"  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  in  sending  the 
"Proposals)- not  for  want  of  interest  in  the 
"work,  but,  to  be  frank,  because  my  means 
"would  not  justify  me  in  the  self-indulgence, 
"under  the  pressure  of  other  and  higher  claims. 
"But  I  have  so  long  delayed  execution  of 
"  my  intention,  that  the  expenditure  will  now 
' '  be  one  of  justice  to  you  rather  than  indulgence 
"  of  myself ;  and  I  am  not  loath  to  take  refuge 
"  in  that  pretext. 

"Your  very  handsome  offer  to  take  back  the 
' '  numbers  sent,  would  shame  one  into  a  refusal 
"to  allow  myself  to  be  so  advantaged  at  your 
"  cost,  were  I  not  already  determined  on  other 
"grounds 

"lam 

*  *  with  great  respect 
' '  your  friend  &  servant 

"  W  R  Whitingham  " 

We  need  not  offer  any  comments  on  this  letter 
nor  on  the  distinguished  Prelate  who  wrote  it — 
it  tells  its  own  story ;  and  it  tells,  too,  how  little 
occasion  we  had  given  for  any  one  to  treat  us 
with  rudeness  or  to  accuse  us  of  wrong-doing. 

Among  the  very  few  who  were  neither  cour- 
teous nor  decent — exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  whose  letter  we  have  just 
copied — we  regret  to  say,  were  some  officers  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom 
profess  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  gentlemen  ;  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  one  portion  of 
that  expensive  public  luxury,  and  in  order  to  en- 
able our  readers  to  understand  just  what  kind  of 
tuff  is  required  for  an   "  Aid-de-camp  to  the 
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' '  Lieiitenaut-oencval "  of  tlie  Army  of  the  United 
States,  ^Te  copy  the  folio v*'iug,  received  by  us, 
in  response  to  the  courteous  letter  which  we  have 
copied  above  : 

"  Headquarters  JMil.  I  it.  of  the  Missourt, 

"Chicago,  Illinois, 1:<7- 

"  Henry  B.  Dawson 
"  morrisiania  n.  y. 
"Sir: 

"  For  cool  downright  im- 
' '  pudence  I  think  you  cau  '  take  the  rag  off  the 
"  'bush."  Your  "circular  and  bill  making  me 
"your  debtor  in  the  sum  of  $5  00  reached  me 
"this  morning  and  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
"readily  believe  you  have  attained  the  front 
"  rank  amongst  '  confidence  men.'  You  are  par- 
"  ticular  to  state  that  you  have  sent  me  jom 
« '  book — and  that  you  have  done  so  at  the  in- 
"  stance  of  Cenl  Davis,  which  I  don't  believe. 
' '  If  however  you  have  sent  it  at  his  instance  I 
' '  have  no  doubt  he  will  pay  for  it.  At  all  events 
"I  won't  and  don't  intend  to  remit— nor  do  I 
"intend  to  return  your  book — nor  do  anything 
"  else  you  de^re  of  me.  You  can  in  fact  go  to 
u  ii^Q  ^ — 1_  The  only  thing  I  might  be  persuad- 
"  ed  to  do  foi^you  woulcf  be  to  give  you  the 
"  benefit  of  a  little  shoe  leather  should  you  ever 
"  come  in  my  way.  Hoping  and  believing  your 
"  effort  at  swindling  will  not  meet  with  any 
"  better  success  in  other  cases  I  subscribe  myself 
"M.  V.  Sheridan 
"Lt.  Col.  &A.D.C." 
[Addressed:] 

"  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson 

"  morrisiania  *  - 

"New  York" 
\Po8tmarlced  ;] 

"  Chicago  III. 

"Jan.  20 
"3  P.  M." 

The  annals  of  Ohio,  the  State  which  he  claims 
as  his  birth-place  and  whence  he  was  appointed 
to  office,  are  entirely  silent  concerning  the  ruf- 
fianly writer  of  this  letter;  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  whose  bread  he  eats,  were  equally 
so,  until  February,  1866,  when,  under  that 
system  of  nepotism  which,  of  late,  has  scandal- 
ized the  Republic  and  demoralized  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  he  was  saddled  on  the 
over-burdened  tax-payers  ot  the  country  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry,  with  a  fixed  pay 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  such  extras  as  the 
law  allowed. 

There  was  no  pretence,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  this  pre-eminence  from 
any  personal  or  professional  merit  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  but  he  bore  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Major-general  of  the  Army,  and  that,  in  the 
days  in  which  we  live,  was  warrant  enough  for 


disregarding  the  claims  for  honorable  promotion 
of  an  entire  class  of  young  Brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenants who  had  honorably  earned  their  Brevets, 
at  West  Point,  to  say  nothing  of  dozens  of 
non-commissioned  oflicers  and  privates  who  had 
earned  a  similar  right  to  consideration  by  years  of 
honorable  service,  in  the  garrison  or  on  the  field. 

Five  months  after  the  acrobatic  leap,  over  the 
heads  of  his  betters,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  entire  list  of  senior  Second  Lieutenants  and 
all  the  First  Lieutenants  of  the  Army  were  in- 
sulted by  his  promotion,  over  all  their  heads  and 
without  any  reasonable  reason,  to  a  Captain's 
command,  with  a  \)?^y  of  two  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  besides  pickings  ;  and  in  March,  1867 — 
only  a  few  days  over  a  year  after  he  had  emerged 
from  his  normal  obscurity,  in  Ohio — he  was 
further  honored,  on  the  same  day,  with  commis- 
sions of  Brevet  Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
colonel.  Soon  after,  he  was  again  favored  with 
promotion,  over  the  heads  of  other  and  more 
deserving  officers,  to  the  position  of  "  Aid-de- 
"  camp  to  the  Lieutenant-general,"  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Lieutenant-colonel  and  the  pay  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  a  yearly  "  allowance  in 
"  addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rank,"  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  staff  appointment,  and,  now- 
a-days,  having  served  five  years,  the  tax-payers 
are  further  saddled  with  an  extra  ten  per  cent  on 
his  pay — he  is  an  "Aid-de-camp  to  the  Lieu- 
"  tenant-general, "  no  matter  what  his  demerits 
may  be,  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  soldier. 

Concerning  the  matter  which  aroused  the  pe- 
culiar indignation  of  this  favored  son  of  Ohio, 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  we  sent  the  spec- 
imen numbers  and  letters  to  him,  as  the  officer 
in  command  of  Company  L  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  as  we  sent  it  to  other  officers  of  the 
same  rank  ;  and  we  made  no  other  representa- 
tions to  and  asked  no  more  of  him  than  we  did 
of  all  the  others.  It  is  a  well-known  rule,  how- 
ever, that  * '  like  produces  like ;  "  and  it  needs . 
no  sooth-sayer  to  determine,  from  this  specimen 
of  his  gentility,  just  what  kind  of  a  man  '*  Lieu- 
"  tenant-colonel  Michael  V.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.," 
is ;  just  what  kind  of  stuff  is  required  to  make 
an  Aid- de- camp  ;  and  just  what  reason  there  is, 
while  such  creatures  as  this  are  in  command,  for 
that  reasonable  discontent  which  is  found  among 
those  officers  of  the  Army  who  honestly  dis- 
charge their  duties  and  rely  on  their  merits  for 
promotion,  and  for  that  similar  discontent  among 
the  rank  and  file  which  prompts  so  many  to  seek 
relief  from  indignities  and  insults,  by  becoming 
deserters. 

We  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  as  the  man 
of  whom  we  have  heard  dismissed  the  subject, 
when  he  was  kicked  by  a  jack-ass — "  weremem- 
' '  ber  where  the  offence  came  from  :  the  poor 
"  beast  knew  no  better." 
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Notes  and  Oueries  concerniDi  tlie  Ajtiptejistorj,  aiit  Biopaply  of  America. 

Tuts  Mai;a.ziiie  way  commenced  in  January^  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  medium  of  intercommunication  between  Plistorical  Societies,  Authors,  and  Stu- 
dents of  History,  and  supplying  an  interesting  and  valuable  journal— a  miscellany 
of  American  History.  On  the  first  of  July,  1866,  it  passed  into  the  hands  cf  the 
undersigned,  by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  large  body 
Gf  intelligent  readers  and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in 
the  country. 

Amuiig  the  contributors  to  the  past  volumes  are  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Peter  Force,  Hon.  James  Savage,  Hon. 
Roberto.  Winthrop,  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  Henry  E.  Stiles,  M.I).,  Geo. 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  R.  Biodhead,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Esq.,  Henry  R.  School- 
craft, Esq.,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
Esq.,  Sebastian  F.  Strecter,  Esq.,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.*,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
LL.D.,  Prof  W.  W.  Tamer,  Buckingham  Smith,  Esq.,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck, 
E.^ip,  Brautz  Mayer,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Dr.  R. 
\V.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Francis,  MJX,  D.  G.  Brintou,  M.I).,  George  H,  Moore,  Esq., 
John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.,  Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  John  Ward  Dean,  Esq.,  Henry 
O'Reilly,  Esq.,  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White,  Hon.  E.  E.  Boifne,  and  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewbank. 

The  volumes  already  published  contain  an  immense  mass  of  matter  re'^ 
luring  to  American  History  and  kindred  studies,  such  as  cannot  be  found  collected 
(•]  ■wliere,  rendering  it  a  work  absolutely  necessary  in  till  libraries.  Few  his- 
tojical  works  now  ap})ear  that  do  no  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  it. 

The  Oontents  of  tke  Hi-storioal  Mag-aziue  may  be  genCTally  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Original  l*a])ers,  involving  points  of  research  in  historical  studies,  present- 
ing new  facts,  or  the  discussion  of  Federal  and  Jjocal  topics  of  interest,  in  Essays, 
by  writers  versed  in  American  History. 

II.  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  Correspondence,  Diaries,  &c.,  hitherto 
unpublished,  of  Americans  of  Eminence. 

III.  Biographical  and  Obituary  jSTotices  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  whetlicr  in  office,  political  life,  literature,  or  science. 

IV.  Accurate  reports  of  the  pi'oceedings  of  the  numerous  American  Historical, 
Antiquarian,  Geogra])hical,  Numismatic,  and  other  kindred  Societies. 

V.  Notes  and  Queries  of  curious  and  important  topics,  new  and  old,  with 
replies,  by  a  large  body  of  contributors.  »» 

VI.  Reprints  of  rare  and  interesting  Tracts,  old  Poems  out  of  print,  &c.,  &c. 
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I.— THE  PIONEER  SETTLERS  OF  CEN- 
TRAL INDIANA. 

FOUBTH  RE-UNION   OJ'    THE  8ETTLERS   OF 
MORGAN-COUNT  T. 

Oration   of   General  John  Goburn,   op   In- 
dianapolis.* 

The  old  pioneer  settlers  of  Morgan-county,  associated 
with  the  oldest  settlers  from  Marion,  Johnson,  and  Hen- 
dricks-couuties,  held  their  fourth  re-union,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August  last,  at  Mooresville.  The  meeting  took 
place  in  the  Fair  Grounds,  which,  large  as  they  are,  were 
literally  crowded,  there  being,  at  least,  eight  thousand 
persons  present,  if  not  more.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Mor- 
gan-county came,  besides  hundreds  from  other  Counties; 
and  the  meeting  was  the  largest  one  of  the  sort,  by  all 
odds,  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State. 

After  placing  the  oldest  people  present  upon  the  stand, 
with  the  officers,  orator,  etc..  the  Silver  Cornet  Band  of 
Martinsville  played  a  hymn,  and  the  meeting  Avas  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Doctor  Hiird,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Song  of  the  Pioneers  was  then  sung  by  the  audience.  The 
presiding  officer,  Samuel  Moore,  then  introduced  General 
John  Coburn,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

[HON.  JOHN  COBURN'S  SPEECH.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  men,  from  the  re- 
motest times,  both  in  savage  and  civilized  nations, 
to  gather  together  and  listen  to  their  old  men  ; 
to  drink  in  their  tales  of  former  times ;  to 
wonder  at  their  recitals  of  adventure,  whether 
in  peace  or  war  ;  and  to  frame  their  projects  and 
shape  their  lives  in  conformity  with  their  sug- 
gestions. Even  the  newest  countries  have  their 
old  settlers,  who  are  picked  out  and  honored, 
just  as  to  be  a  man  of  1849,  in  California,  is 
already  almost  a  badge  of  nobility,  there.  Men 
in  middle  life  are  the  old  heroes  of  that  region 
— men  of  the  ancient  days,  who  have  laid  the 
vast  foundations  of  an  Empire,  and  put  in  mo- 


*  The  distinguished  author  of  this  Oration,  has  spared 
time  enough  from  his  duties  as  one  of  the  Representatives 
of  Indiana,  in  the  Federal  Congress,  to  correct  the  proofs 
of  this  paper;  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  present  it  to  the 
reading  public  in  the  form  which  he  desires  it  to  bear. — 
EniTOfi. 
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tion  the  mighty  machinery  of  Government  that 
must  run  foi-  ages  on  ages. 

We  have  assembled,  to-dav,  from  four  of  the 
richest  Counties  of  Central  Indiana,  to  listen  to 
our  fathers  ;  to  take  them  by  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship ;  to  receive,  once  more,  their  benedictions. 
These  venerable  men  and  women  came,  in  their 
youth,  from  many  lands — the  four  winds  of 
Heaven  seem  to  have  wafted  them  here.  Some 
from  frosty  New  England  ;  some  from  the  green 
valleys  of  New  York ;  some  from  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ;  some  from  the 
Carolinas.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  also 
have  their  children  here  ;  and  others  still  came 
from  the  Shannon  and  the  Rhine,  the  hills  of 
Scotland,  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  They 
are,  no  difference  from  what  clime  or  what  was 
their  native  tongue,  now  ours,  all  ours,  and  we 
are  theirs.  Year  after  j^ear,  their  ranks  are 
growing  thinner;  and  the  pleasant  laud  they  re- 
deemed from  a  state  of  nature  will  soon  have 
gathered  the  last  one  to  her  friendly  bosom. 
Let  us  honor  them  while  they  are  with  us ;  and 
let  us  preserve  perpetual  memorials  of  their 
labors  and  their  virtues. 

When  the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews  had 
been  warned  that  he  was  about  to  sleep  with  Ills 
fathers  and  that  his  work  was  done,  he  compos- 
ed a  sublime  song  for  his  people  :  ' '  Give  ear,  0  ! 
' '  ye  Heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear,  0 ! 
"earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth."  *  *  =i= 
'^Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years 
"  of  many  generations  ;  ask  thy  father,  and  he 
"will  shew  thee,  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
"thee."  His  dying  words  were  coupled  with 
injunctions  to  listen  to  old  men  and  to  learn 
wisdom  from  them. 

Edmund  Buike,  the  grandest  British  states- 
man, says,  "People  will  not  look  forward  to 
"  posterity  who  never  look  back  to  their  ances- 
"tors."  ^  "■'•  *  "Always  acting  as  if  in  the 
"presence  of  canonized  fore-fathers,  the  spirit 
"  of  freedom,  leading,  in  itself,  to  mis-rule  and 
"  excess,  is  tempered  with  awful  gravity.  This 
"idea  of  a  liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a 
"sense  of  native  dignitj^  which  prevents  that 
"  upstart  insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering  to 
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"  and  disgracing  tliose  who  are  the  first  acquir- 
*'eis  of  any  distinction.  By  this  means  our 
"liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries 
"an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  It  has  a 
"pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors." 

Hcre'we  find  the  true  philosophy  of  such  great 
gatherings  of  the  people  as  have  assembled  here, 
to-day,  animated  by  a  lofty  self-respect,  proud 
of  their  ancestry  and  their  deeds,  and  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  patriotism  to  their  country. 
And  yet  what  has  been  done,  by  us,  to  give  per- 
petuity to  the  names  and  fame  of  those  who  have 
coufened  so  many  lasting  benefits  upon  us? 

In  other  States  and  lands,  Historical  Societies, 
Antiquarian  Associations,  and  Clubs  of  liberal- 
minded  men  have  organized  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve all  relics,  memorials,  and  documents  bear- 
ing upon  matters  of  general  interest.  In  our 
State,  we  have  a  Historical  Society  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  lo'Sl,  and  had  a  feeble  ex- 
istence till  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  Since  then  it  has  lain  dormant. 
Several  thousand  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
and  documents  have  been  collected  ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  State  Lib- 
rary. This  Society  ought  to  be  revived  and 
put  upon  a  permanent  basis.  Let  us  hope  that 
twelve  months  will  not  roll  round  until  this  de- 
sirable work  is  done. 

There  is  much  in  our  early  history  worth  pre- 
serving ;  and  to  be  an  old  settlor,  in  such  a  land, 
is  a  badge  of  honor.  In  some  places,  this  is  not 
so  ;  for  what  is  it  to  be  an  old  settler  among  the 
Pottawataraies  or  the  Kickapoos,  the  Modocs  or 
the  Mexicans?  What  is  there  to  be  proud  of  ? 
The  older  the  more  contemptible.  What  is  there 
in  the  life  of  a  savage  worth  remembering  but 
something  linked  with  terror  or  danger? 

What  are  best  worthy  of  remembrance  with 
us  are  good  deeds,  kind  acta,  and  devotion  to 
principle.  Like  the  miraculous  approaches  of 
morning,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  Spring,  they 
are  full  of  blessing.  How  much  more  memora- 
ble is  a  single  day  when  earth  is  awaking  from 
Winter  than  an  earthquake  or  a  hurricane  in  all 
its  results.  We  have  the  material  and  the  condi- 
tions for  development.  Other  peoples  have  not. 
To  be  an  old  settler,  in  hot  regions,  or  icy  re- 
gions, or  barren  lands,  is  no  matter  of  pride  or 
pleasure — it  is  to  be  like  an  old  crocodile,  or  an 
old  reindeer,  or  an  old  camel,  a  kind  of  non- 
dej-cript,  or  curiosity,  or  laughing- stock  ;  but 
here,  it  is  to  have  power,  dignity,  and  honor 
added  to  one;  it  is  to  be  a  corner-stone  of  great 
structure,  a  leader  in  a  great  company,  a  patri- 
arch in  a  vast  tribe. 

What  do  the  struggles  and  toils  of  men  placed 
in  Norway,  or  Lapland,  or  Arabia,  or  Guinea,  or 
Central  America  amount  to?  All  of  life  is  con- 
sumed in  the  efforts  to  overcome  nature,  and  is 


full  of  failures.  What  is  there  in  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Sioux  Indian,  worthy  of 
boast  or  remembrance  ?  His  bravery,  his  heroic 
conduct,  his  devoted  death,  all  go  for  nothing — 
all  are  spent  and  no  gain  comes  from  them.  So 
with  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  the  African,  the 
Malay,  the  Polynesian.  To  be  an  old  settler 
with  them  is  to  be  but  an  older  and  more  worth 
less  savage  than  the  rest,  to  be  nearer  a  brute,  to 
be  nearer  doghood  than  manhood. 

But  to  be  an  old  settler  in  an  enlightened  land 
means  to  apjjroach  to  St.  Paul's  claim  :  "I  have 
"  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
"I  have  finished  my  work;  henceforth  there 
"  is  reserved  for  mea  crown."  Here,  labor,  pa- 
tience, suffering,  self-sacrifice,  courage,  integrity 
bear  fruit  and  bring  a  reward.  Is  this  civiliza- 
tion ?     Is  it  its  result,  or  its  cause  ? 

Here,  in  this  beautiful,  free,  progressive  land, 
to  be  a  beginner,  to  be  a  forerunner,  to  be  a 
founder,  is,  indeed,  glorious  as  the  light  of 
dawn,  welcome  as  the  breath  of  Spring,  delight- 
ful as  the  days  of  youth.  Whatever  there  is  in 
nature  that  breathes  of  growth  and  progress, 
clusters  around  the  name  of  an  old  settler,  in  a 
land  like  ours.  It  was  something  to  have  been 
an  old  settler  near  the  brook  Kedron  and  to  have 
scraped  away  the  earth  for  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  something  to  have  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  to  have  laid  the  mud 
sills  of  Rome.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  have 
been  an  old  settler  in  England  and  to  have 
helped  to  organize  society  there.  But  it  is  a  still 
greater  thing  to  be  the  forerunner  in  the  grand 
line  of  progress  marked  out  for  our  people.  A 
beginning  not  made  with  the  arms  of  conquest 
and  pillage,  but  by  the  peaceable  and  reasonable 
exertions  of  honest,  quiet,  conscientious  men. 
Men  well  satitjfied  to  gain  their  livings  by  manly 
toil  and  willing  that  any  other  one  should  have 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  Willing  to  live  and 
let  live.  Well  convinced  that  life  has  an  earnest 
purpose  in  it  and  that,  in  the  homely  language  of 
another,  "  Whosoevej'  is  not  hammer  must  be 
"anvil."  A  community  so  large  as  ours,  with- 
out any  marked  or  memorable  event  in  its  local 
history  and  without  any  remarkable  men  to  give 
it  distinction,  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  vain  in.' 
treasuring  up  the  records  of  the  past.  But  what 
is  lost  in  striking  events  or  characters  is  more  than 
supplied  by  the  high  average  of  successful  and 
happy  life  found  in  every  quarter.  Here,  is  our 
distinction — here  is  our  boast.  Here,  the  old 
settler  can  step  forward  not  to  show  his  scars  or 
his  laurels,  but  to  point  to  ten  thousand  happy 
homes  as  the  trophies  earned  in  the  field  of  his 
labors. 

Other  places  are  famous  for  romantic  adven- 
tures and  exploits,  or  wars,  crimes,  storms,  and 
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accidents  :    ours   can    only    boast   of    peaceful 
growth  and  rapid  development. 

Let  us,  for  a  little  while,  look  at  the  results  of 
the  settlement  of  this  region  and  ponder  upon 
what  has  been  done. 

The  census  tables  indicate  what  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  communities  of  which  this  pleas- 
anc  town  of  Mooresville  forms  almost  the  centre, 
in  a  manner  most  gratifying.     Take  the  Counties 
of  Marion,   Hendricks,   Morgan,    and   Johnson, 
being   a  territory   almost   exactly   forty    miles 
square,  in  the  center  of  Indiana,  and  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  best  farming  land  of  the  State,  com- 
prising timber,  water,  soil,  situation,  and  rail- 
road facilities.     Taking  this  district  of  country, 
outside  of  Indianapolis,  which  has  had  an  extra- 
ordinary growth,  and  it  represents  a  good  average 
of  improvement  and  progress  in  the  best  parts 
of   our  State.     In  1820,   there  were  no   white 
people  in  these  Counties  worth  enumerating — the 
census- takers  found    nobody.      In   1830,    they 
found  in  Hendricks- county,  three  thousand,  nine 
hundred,    and  seventy-five ;    in   Johnson,    four 
thousand  and  nineteen  ;  in  Marion,  seven  thous- 
and,   one  hundred,    and    ninety-two ;    and    in 
Morgan,  five  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  ninety- 
three,  making,   in  all,   twenty  thousand,  seven 
hundred,   and  seventy-nine   people.      In   1840, 
they  found  in  Hendricks-county,  eleven  thous- 
and, two  hundred,  and  sixty -four  ;  in  Johnson, 
nine  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  fifty-two  ;  in 
Marion,  sixteen  thousand  and  eighty ;    and  in 
Morgan,  ten  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  forty- 
one  people,  making,  in  all,  forty-six  thousand, 
four  hundred,  and  thirty-seven.     In  1850,  they 
found  in  Hendricks-county,  fourteen   thousand 
and  eighty- three  ;  in  Johnson,  twelve  thousand, 
one  hundred  ;  in  Marion,  twenty- four  thousand, 
one  hundred,  and  three ;  and  in  Morgan,  four- 
teen  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  seventy-six, 
making,  in  all,  sixty-four  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred,  and  sixty -three  people.      In   1860,   they 
found  in  Hendricks-county,  sixteen  thousand, 
nine  hundred,  and  fifty-three  ;  in  Johnson,  four- 
teen thousand,   eight  hundred,  and  fifty -four  ; 
in  Marion,  thirty-nine  thousand,  eight  hundred, 
and  fifty-five  ;  and  in  Morgan,  sixteen  thousand, 
one  hundred,  and  ten,    making,  in  all,  eighty- 
seven  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  seventy- two 
people.     They   found,   in    1870,  in  Hendricks- 
county,    twenty    thousand,    two   hundred,    and 
seventy-eight ;    in  Johnson,  eighteen  thousand, 
three  hundred,  and  sixty-six  ;  in  Marion,  seven- 
ty-one thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  thirty  ;  and 
in  Morgan,  seventeen  thousand,  five  hundred,  and 
twenty-eight,  making,  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight   thousand,  one  hundred,  and   ten 
people. 

Take  out  the  fifty  thousand  people  who  are  to 


be  justly  considered  as  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity,  and  there  ia  left 
seventy-eight  thousand  as  the  regular  growth  of 
these  four  Counties,    since   their  settlement,  in 
1821.     This  is  a  rural  population,  with  the  or- 
dinary town  inhabitants.     This  class  of  popula- 
tion has  steadily  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
under  twenty  thousand  for  each  ten  years,  four 
times   in   succession.      The   first   census  taken, 
found,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  people  to  the 
square  mile,  and  now  they  find  about  foi'ty- eight 
to  the  square  mile,  twelve  for  every  quarter  sec- 
tion, three  for  every  forty  acre  tract,  if  popula- 
tion was  evenly  distributed    through   the  four 
Counties.     But  this  is  not  the  case ;  there  are 
large  tracts,  in  large   numbers,  not  occupied  or 
improved  in  any  manner.     The  people  are  no- 
where  crowded,   aud    nowhere   cultivating   the 
land  to  its  full  capacity.     For  many  a  ten-year 
period  to  come  can  the  quota  of  twenty  thousand 
be   added  and  only  inciease  the   comfort   and 
prosperity  of  all.     People  are  learning  rapidly 
that  very  respectable  farmers'  homes  and  farm- 
ers' livings  can  be  made  on  eighty  acres,  and 
even  forty  acres  of  land.      That  good    thrifty 
husbandry,  bringing  a  variety  of  production  of 
grass,  fiuit,  and  live-stock,  yields   a  reward   to 
labor  as  certainly  and  advantageously  as  the  cul- 
tivation of    much  more   extensive  grounds  for 
grain,  or  grass,  or  stock,  alone.     In  other  words, 
that  high-priced  lands  are  not  the  best  invest- 
ment for  large  farmers.     A  finer,  neater,  more 
careful,  more  judicious   cultivation   is  the  only 
true  one  for  a  rich  central  region  like  ours.     We 
cannot  compete  with  Texas  in  cattle-raising,  for 
they  grow  almost  spontaneously,  there,  by  the 
thousand.     We  cannot  compete  with  the  great 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  bottoms  in  corn-raising, 
nor   with   the    great    p'.ains   of   Illinois,    Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  in  wheat- 
raising.     Their  production  of  these  staples  is, 
and  is  more  and  more  to  be,  positively  enormous, 
and  must  bring  the  prices  down  here.     Nothing 
but  a  lack  of  transportation  keeps  off  the  flood 
now.     But  it  is  rising  and  will  overflow  us.  They 
are  screaming  for  help,  for  an  outlet,  for  a  mar- 
ket, and  gradually  the  way  will  be  opened.   Our 
farmers  will  feel  it,  in   the  falling  standard   of 
prices,  as  the  vast  profi notion  pours  itself  over 
all  our  land,  and  even  beyond  the  sea. 

Hereafter,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  will  find  this 
tremendous  competition  in  the  way  of  all  their 
profits  derived  in  the  old-fashioned  modes  of 
farming.  Cheap  cattle,  cheap  hogs,  cheap  hors- 
es, cheap  grain,  must  pour  in  from  the  West, 
unless  we  cut  off  all  railroad  communication 
with  that  region,  aud  keep  our  own  outlets  to 
the  East  wide  open.  Perhaps  our  Western 
neighbors  would  complain  of  this  as  being 
selfish,  while  we  might  retort  upon  their  rapaci- 
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ty  in  tloodiug   us    witli  their    surplus,   and  thus 
breaking  down  our  prices. 

I  find,  on  looking   at   the   census  reports   of 
1870,  that  the  four  Counties  I  have   named    as 
specimens,  have  practically  adopted  the  policy 
of  small  fai'ms.     For  instance,  Hendricks   con- 
tained two  thousand  and  ninety- three  farms  ;  of 
these  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  had  less  than 
fifty  acres  each,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  had  less  than  one  hundred  acres  each,  leav- 
ing only  four  hundred  and  seven   having  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  each.     Johnson- county 
contained  seventeen  hundred  and  six  farms  ;  of 
these  six  hundred  and  ninety  had  less  than  fifty 
acres  each,  and  thirteen   hundred   and  twenty- 
six  less  than  one  hundred  acres  each,  leaving 
only  three  hundred  and  eighty  farms  having  over 
one  hundred  acres   each.      Marion-county  con- 
tained twenty-three  hundred  and  eighteen  farms  ; 
of  these  ten  hundred  and  sixty  five  had  less  than 
fifty    acres    each,    and    eighteen    hundred    and 
ninety-three  less  than  one  hundred  acres  each, 
leaving  but  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  having 
over  one  hundred  acres  each.     Morgan-county 
contained    seventeen    hundred    and    sixty  -  one 
farms ;    of  these  eight  hundred  and  four   had 
less  than  fifty  acres  each,  and  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty -three  had  less  than  one  hundred  acres 
each,  leaving  but  four  hundred  and  eight  having 
over  one  hundred  acres.     This  shows  that  al- 
most half  the  number  of  farms  in  these  Counties 
liave  less  than  fifty  acres  each,  and  more  than 
three-fourths   have   less   than    a   hundred   acres 
each.     The  small  farmers  are  vastly  in  the   ma- 
jority,  and   have   reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
labors  ;  their  improvements  shine  everywhere — 
the  well-graveled  roads,  the  neat  school-houses, 
the  handsome  churches,  and  better  than  all,  the 
thousands  of  very  comfortable  homes,  surround- 
ed by  good  fences,  with  barns,  orchards,  gardens, 
fields,  and  pastures,  all  telling  a  tale  of  happy 
thrift.     These  small  farmers  find  their  land  has 
risen  one  and  two  hundred  per  cent.,  in  the  last 
ten  years  ;   and  that  a  title-deed  finds  as  ready  a 
market    as    live-stock,    grain,    merchandise,    or 
manufactures.     Land   has   not   yet    reached   its 
maximum  value ;  that  which  is  now  worth  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  must  soon 
rise  to  three  hundred  and  five  hundied  dollars 
UQ  acre.     The  best  lands  in  the  Old  World  com- 
mand more  money  than  this  ;  and  the  best  lands 
in    the    Eastern   States    do    likewise.      For   our 
young   men,   there  is   no    greater  folly  than  to 
emigrate.      "Go  West,  and  grow  up   with  the 
"country,"   will  do  for  the  sons  of  those  who 
live  on  the  barren   and  rocky  soil  of  the  older 
Slates ;   that  is  good  gospe],  in  New  England  and 
the  poorest  part  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  not 
here.     Oar  gospel  is,  "  Stay  at  home  and  huild 
■**  up  your  own  country. "     Develop  its  uncounted 


wealth,  whether  of  agriculfural,  mechanical,  or 
mineral  production.  Her(^  is  a  field  full  of  gold- 
en profits,  certain  in  its  rewards,  and  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  delightful  in  lif(^  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  young  man  wlio  leaves  a  country 
so  abundant  in  stones  that  it  can  be  fenced  in 
with  what  can  be  picked  off  the  soil ;  but  I  do 
question  the  policy  of  forsaking  the  richest  lands, 
in  a  salubrious  climate,  settled  by  a  progressive 
people,  going  to  the  wilderness,  and  courting  its 
severe  toils  and  hardships.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
glorious  land ;  and  but  for  the  eager  and  rest- 
less nature  of  our  young  men,  might  almost  at 
once  take  the  foremost  position  on  the  Continent. 
The  untiring  and  indomitable  energy  of  our 
young  men,  expended  judiciously  upon  our 
State,  would  give  it  the  continuous  and  marvel- 
ous growth  of  the  new  West.  We  see  this 
growth,  every  day,  in  and  about  Indianapolis. 
There,  a  large  number  of  our  young  men  of 
Indiana  have  concentrated,  and  are  working  with 
high  hope,  with  great  vigor,  and  keen  sagacity. 
And  what  is  done  there  can  be  done  all  over  this 
region.  Imagine,  for  instance,  that  every  farmer 
on  any  public  road  would  regularly  bend  his 
energies  to  beautifying  his  place,  and  that  his 
sons  would  join  him  in  this  effort ;  that  all  would 
engage  in  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
vines,  and  orchards,  the  removal  of  unsightly 
objects,  the  tasteful  arrangements  of  the  houses, 
lawns,  pastures,  and  meadows ;  and  that  this 
was  continued,  regularly,  does  any  one  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  would  greatly  increase  values ; 
that  the  very  name  of  such  a  highw^ay,  like 
Euclid-street,  in  Cleveland,  would  become  fa- 
mous ?  Good  taste,  industry,  persevering  effort, 
and  sound  judgment  will  work  greater  wonders, 
here,  than  in  Kansas  or  Texas.  The  desire  to 
spread  out  thin,  to  expand,  to  cut  a  wide  swath, 
prevails  too  much :  ours  is  the  theatre  for  con- 
centrated effort.  To  make  more  beautiful,  more 
productive,  more  attractive,  more  agreeable, 
more  perfect,  is  our  task;  and  our  young  folks 
ought  to  look  to  that ;  and  the  natural  result  of 
their  combined  efforts,  each  in  his  or  her  sphere, 
is  to  exalt  all  values,  all  interests,  all  enjoyment, 
all  life,  in  this  region. 

While  we  are  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs,  it  is  not  particularly  our  business 
to  worry  about  the  Indians,  or  the  Territories,  or 
reconstruction,  or  Western  railroads,  or  foreign 
commerce.  But  our  special  and  pressing  business 
is  to  take  care  of  home  and  this  goodly  State  of 
Indiana,  laid  down  so  carefully  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  and  across  the  great  high- 
ways of  travel,  from  East  to  West.  When  we 
have  done  that  work,  faithfully,  all  else  will  be 
added  unto  us.  Somebody  else  may  fight  the 
Modocs,  or  wrangle  with  the  Mormons,  or  make 
raids  across  the  Mexican'  border,  or  dig  gold  or 
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silver  in  tlie  mountains,  or  make  ditclies  for  irri- 
gating Western  deserts,  or  squat  on  homestead 
lands,  or  make  railroads  through  the  wilderness, 
or  raise  vines  and  oranges  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sunset  Sea ;  but  we  have  other  work,  and  that 
is  to  make  Indiana  a  happy  home  for  millions  of 
people-  We  need  not  hunt  for  the  resources, 
they  are  already  explored.  It  is  for  us  to  look 
about  us,  carefully,  to  see  what  we  have  at  hand, 
and  to  work  it  up  diligently,  making  the  best 
use  of  our  material.  Now  what  are  our  peculiar 
advantages,  and  what  can  we  do  better  than 
others?  We  occupy  a  central  position  in  the 
nation.  We  are  a  center  of  population,  a  center 
of  business,  a  center  of  railroad  travel,  a  center 
of  the  best  agricultural  country  on  the  Continent, 
in  fact,  a  center  of  centers.  Business,  wealth, 
production,  values  must  aggregate  enormously 
around  us.  They  cannot  get  away.  They  must 
drift  in,  just  as  waters  run  into  the  valleys,  just 
as  they  fill  them  up  to  the  brim,  making  great 
lakes.  He  who  looks  ahead  must  see  this. 
Then,  again,  I  repeat  it,  why  should  our  young 
men  leave  this  goodly  land  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  gratifying  to  the  heart 
of  a  good  man  than  to  see  such  grand  fruits  as 
the  results  of  the  life's  labors  of  himself  and 
friends  ?  In  view  of  them,  how  few  of  the  re- 
wards of  ambitious  exertion  are  worthy  of  even 
a  moment's  notice  ? 

A  great  woik  has  been  done  ;  and  we  are  here 
to  recount  some  of  the  scenes  and  live  over 
some  of  the  hours  of  the  past.  We  are  here  to 
bring  out  mementoes  of  by-gone  days,  to  make 
enduring  records  of  what  is  fading  from  the 
recollections  of  men,  to  give  form  and  substance 
to  what  otherwise  will  soon  be  as  if  it  had  never 
been. 

We  should  hasten  carefully  to  preserve  every 
evidence  of  the  early  life  of  our  people.  They 
were  busy  with  the  stern  duties  of  life,  in  a  new 
world,  and  had  little  time  to  make  records  ;  it 
is  left  for  us  to  do  that  work.  There  are  many 
peculiar  and  interesting  events  which  have  never 
been  faithtully  depicted  ;  and  could  a  narration 
of  such  actual  occurrences  as  have  transpired 
within  view  of  our  older  men  be  made,  they 
would  be  prized,  by  posterity,  as  the  scenes  de- 
scribed by  Homer  were  the  delight  of  Greece, 
aside  from  their  poetic  excellence.  A  corn-husk- 
ing, a  shooting-match,  a  coon -hunt,  a  horse-race, 
a  gander-pulling,  a  militia-muster,  a  quilting,  a 
house-raising,  a  log-rolling,  a  mover's  family 
and  outfit — these,  and  many  other  characteristic 
scenes,  fit  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  pen 
of  genius,  ought  all  to  be  fixed  in  such  a  style  as 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  real  incidents,  with 
name,  place,  and  time,  are  worth  a  thousand  fie 
titious  scenes  gotten  up  by  pretenders  who  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  facts. 


There  is  frescoed  on  the  grand  western  stair- 
case of  the  House-wing  of  the  Capitol,  at  Wash- 
ington, a  picture  of  emigrants  moving  over  the 
mountains  to  the  West,  painted  by  a  celebrated 
artist.  The  coloring  is  fine,  the  faces  and  figures 
are  expressive,  the  landscape  is  grand  ;  but  such 
a  ridiculous  jumble  of  men,  horses,  children, 
wagons,  rocks,  trees,  and  cliffs,  mortal  man  never 
saw.  The  painter  drew  upon  his  imagination 
for  his  facts,  and  got  what  might  be  expected — 
a  mere  travesty  upon  a  real  emigrants'  scene. 

Let  us,  before  it  is  too  late,  have  the  facts  re- 
corded and,  if  possible,  put  upon  the  canvass. 
What  better  subject  for  a  painter  than  such  oc- 
currences as  I  have  alluded  to,  as  characteristic 
of  our  early  settlement.  Wirt's  description  of 
the  blind  preacher,  in  the  back-woods,  is  immor- 
tal ;  but  who  that  has  attended  the  great  revival- 
meetings  of  an  early  day,  has  not  witnessed 
scenes  as  striking  as  the  one  described  ?  At  the 
great  camp-meetings,  it  was  not  unusual  that 
some  powerful  orator,  like  Armstrong,  or  Havens, 
or,  in  a  later  day,  Simpson,  or  Ames,  would 
sway  thousands  of  people,  as  the  storm  rocks  the 
forest,  and,  with  magic  power,  would  melt  the 
vast  throng  to  tears  or  lift  them  to  exstacy. 
Can  not  some  one  but  pause  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  put  down,  in  enduring  words,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  camp-meeting,  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago?  Held  amid  the  grand  old  trees  that 
had  ruled  the  forest  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
assembling  multitudes  of  plainly-dressed,  weath- 
er-beaten, stalwart  pecjple,  the  rude  tents  and 
seats,  the  temporary  pulpit  and  altar,  the  sweet 
and  solemn  sounds  of  the  hymns  penetrating 
far  into  the  vast  silence  of  the  woods,  the  stern 
and  lofty  eloquence  of  the  preachers,  the  loud 
and  strong  shouts  of  approval  by  the  audience, 
the  rising,  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  at  day- 
break, the  assembling,  during  the  day,  the 
routine  of  exercises— various — awakening  and  in- 
spiring, the  lighting  up,  at  evening,  of  the  dim 
and  lofty  archways  of  a  forest,  and  the  fiery  and 
thrilling  appeals  from  the  pulpit — these,  com- 
bined, furnish  the  highest  themes  for  historic 
art.  The  leaders  and  the  actors  in  these  scenes 
have  vanished,  like  the  gigantic  trees  that  shel- 
tered them  ;  and  the  very  tales  of  their  great 
toils  and  triumphs  are,  as  ttie  whisperings  of  their 
leaves,  heard  no  more.  Shall  the  giants  who 
battled  the  spirit  of  evil,  at  the  threshold,  and 
drove  him  out,  go  down  to  the  darkness  of 
forget  fulness?  Shall  their  memories  perish  for- 
ever ? 

Our  history  is  in  a  great  measure  unwritten  ; 
and,  unless  the  materials  are  soon  collected,  it 
never  will  be  done  accurately.  The  legislative 
history  is  recorded  in  Journals  and  Acts  ;  but 
how  small  a  part  does  the  legislation  of  the 
country  play  in  the  life  of  any  one  man  or  any 
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community.  The  spirit  that  animates  the  people, 
their  efforts  toward  progress,  their  plans  for  ad- 
vancement, their  excitements  in  local  affairs,  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  business,  cut  a  small  fig- 
ure in  legislation.  More  than  half  the  time,  in 
the  battle  of  contending  opinions  and  projects, 
nothing  is  done,  there,  when  the  need  of  action  is 
very  great.  A  war  of  words,  a  struggle  of 
measures  and  men,  ends  in  the  passage  of  noth- 
ing. It  will  not  do  to  look  to  legislative  action 
even  as  an  index  of  political  history.  It  is  not. 
Who  that  remembers  the  tremendous  excitement 
of  the  people,  in  the  year  1840,  can  point  to  any 
result  upon  the  Statute-book  indicative  of  it? 
Public  sentiment  went  through  a  revolution  ; 
but  it  assumed  no  body  and  form  upon  the 
Statute-book.  The  historian  will,  if  he  is  faith- 
ful, record  that  political  campaign  as  a  very  re- 
markable event  in  the  life  of  our  nation.  But 
its  tale  is  told  in  ten  thousand  perishing  news- 
papers and  by  the  tongues  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  forgetting  the  facts 
or  going  rapidly  to  that  land  where  men  tell  no 
tales,  true  or  false.  The  great  Conventions,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  paraphernalia  of  banners,  flags, 
music,  and  emblems  of  all  kinds  :  coon-skins, 
cider,  cabins,  poles,  and  many  other  devices  to 
attract  attention  or  express  a  sentiment,  yet  fill 
the  memories  of  men  as  presaging  events  of  tre- 
mendous moment.  We  look  in  vain  for  them  on 
the  Statute-book.  Counter-currents,  counter- 
projects,  division  of  sentiment,  treachery,  jeal- 
ousy, arrogance,  and  subserviency  to  leaders  de- 
stroyed the  great  undeveloped  tendencies  of  the 
people;  and  the  mighty  harvest,  which  had 
ripened  for  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  found 
no  reapers  in  the  field,  and  wasted  and  rotted 
upon  the  fruitful  soil  into  which  it  was  trampled, 
through  the  folly  of  those  whom  the  people  had 
trusted,  for  the  time,  with  power.  This  is  but  a 
sample  of  many  of  the  great  occurrences  making 
the  life  of  our  nation. 

The  religious  history  of  our  State  is  unwritten. 
The  number  of  members,  the  number  of  preach- 
ers, the  location  of  the  churches,  are  of  small 
moment  compared  with  the  movements  in  public 
sentiment  and  convictions,  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.  The  direction  given  to  society  by  the 
prevalence  of  religious  beliefs  has  been  marked, 
but  who  has  taken  note  of  it?  Who  has  taken 
memoranda  of  the  patient  and  quiet  labors  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  now  numbering  many 
thousands  and  controlling  great  communities? 
Who  has  written  an  account  of  the  toils  and 
struggles  of  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, aud  other  great  religious  denominations, 
whose  influence  reaches  every  household  in  the 
land,  and  modifies  the  character  of  every  mem- 
ber of  society? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  great  periods  of  revival 


in  the  churches,  when  the  preachers  seemed  gift- 
ed with  supernatural  eloquence  and  power,  aud 
the  people  roused  and  animated  by  a  burning 
spirit  of  devotion.  These  scenes  are  not  portray- 
ed, anywhere  ;  their  great  aud  enduring  results 
are  not  marked ;  the  truly  great  men  who  were 
leaders  in  these  movements  are  almost  forgotten  ; 
and  the  very  dates  of  events  that  indicated  the 
transition  of  our  society  from  rowdyism — from 
the  clutch  of  the  gamester,  the  l^ully,  and  the 
boaster — have  been  forgotten.  We  know  that 
we  began,  in  many  communities,  about  where 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  begun  ; 
we  know  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
social  atmosphere  now.  At  one  time,  horse-rac- 
ing, gander-pulling,  cock-fighting,  wrestling, 
and  spreeing  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
our  young  men.  Now  they  do  not.  Why  is  it 
so  ?  Who  wrought  the  change  ?  What  mighty 
sorcery  was  used  to  transmute  the  very  essence  of 
society  from  rowdyism  to  religious  order  ?  The 
work  has  been  done ;  but  the  names  of  its 
authors  have  been  forgotten  and  will  only  be 
revealed  in  a  future  world. 

The  history  of  the  great  political  meetings  of 
such  a  campaign  as  1840,  already  mentioned, 
with  reminiscences  of  the  powerful  speeches 
made,  would  be  a  most  interesting  chapter.  Per- 
haps no  State  so  young  has  produced  so  many 
great  orators  as  our  own.  That  great  campaiga 
alone  brought  out,  on  the  Whig  side,  men  whose 
capacity,  in  this  respect,  has  been  unequaled 
since.  There  were  Joseph  G.  Marshall,  Oliver 
H.  Smith,  George  H.  Dunn,  Samuel  W.  Parker, 
J  seph  L.  White,  George  G.  Dunn,  George  H. 
Proffit,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  David  Wallace,  Jonathan 
McCarty — all  departed;  Richard  W.  Thomp- 
son, Charles  H.  Test,  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  others, 
living  and  dead,  whom  1  might  name,  who,  at 
this  day,  have  no  superiors,  anywhere,  as  popular 
orators.  I  heard  them,  and  I  have  heard  the 
prominent  men  of  this  day :  my  verdict  is  in 
their  favor.  For  elegance,  force,  enthusiasm, 
point,  wit,  magnetic  power,  they  were  in  the 
front  rank  of  human  nature.  But  their  speeches 
were  not  reported ;  no  record  is  made ;  their 
stormy  and  fiery  eloquence  has  perished,  forever  ; 
the  great  questions,  as  they  were  presented,  have 
faded  from  view  ;  and  the  agitations  of  society, 
like  the  tempestuous  seas,  have  now,  in  the  dis- 
tant hour  of  calmness,  not  even  a  dimple  left  to 
tell  of  the  struggles  and  dangers  of  the  past. 

But  the  campaign  of  1840  is  only  one  of  many 
great  seasons  of  public  excitement  left  unrecord- 
ed. In  1836-7-8,  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provements— the  making  of  turnpikes,  canals, 
and  railroads  throughout  the  State — roused  the 
greatest  attention.  The  projects  for  these  great 
works  which  were  to  enrich  the  whole  State  were 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  were  feasible,  but 
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too  many  were  iDegun  at  once ;  the  cieclit  and 
spirit  of  the  people  failed  together ;  the  works, 
begun  at  all  points,  were  abandoned ;  and  the 
ruins,  like  the  relics  of  the  Mound-builders,  will 
soon  have  no  one  left  to  point  out  their  pro- 
jectors. 

I  venture  now  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  in  our  State  can  tell  who  it  was  that 
projected  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  got  the 
first  Grants  of  public  lands  for  it,  through  Con- 
gress, and  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  beginning 
of  our  nation  system  of  land-grants.  That  man 
died  in  a  vacant  room,  in  the  old  market-house, 
in  Vincennes,  a  few  years  ago,  without  a  friend 
near  him  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  in  great 
poverty.  He  had  long  been  in  public  life,  in 
our  Legislature  and  Congress  ;  and  was  an  eccen- 
tric man  of  considerable  learning  and  genius. 
His  name  was  John  Ewing.  He  rests,  as  I  am 
informed,  without  even  a  stone  to  mark  his 
grave.  Such  is  the  fate  of  him  who  marked  out 
the  true  water-line  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

When  the  canal  had  been  completed  and  boats 
were  running  upon  it,  from  Toledo  to  Terre 
Haute,  John  Ewing  visited  Lafayette  ;  and  com- 
ing suddenly,  in  his  walk,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  observed  the  names  of  many  prominent 
men  younger  than  himself  upon  the  boats.  He 
looked  carefully  at  the  names  of  all,  and,  dis- 
gusted at  not  finding  his  own,  broke  out  in 
bitter  complaints  at  the  f orgetfulness  and  ingrat- 
itude of  the  people  who  could  not  even  name  a 
canal-boat  after  the  man  who  had  originated  the 
work  and  secured  the  construction. 

Another  pioneer  in  internal  improvements, 
who  looked  with  prophetic  certainty  into  the 
future  and,  had  he  been  aided,  would  have  em- 
barked all  of  his  considerable  fortune  in  the 
work,  was  John  Fischli,  of  Jeifersonville.  When 
other  men  hooted  at  the  idea  of  making  rail- 
roads, he  insisted  that  it  was  practicable,  and 
that  such  enterprises  ought  to  bo  begun  at  once. 
He  then  projected  a  road  from  Jeifersonville  to 
Indianapolis,  by  way  of  Rockford,  almost  upon 
the  present  route.  Men  listened  and  laughed  at 
him  ;  and  he  died,  long  before  a  foot  of  rail- 
road was  made  in  the  State.  He,  and  Seth  and 
Zebulon  Leavenworth,  of  Leavenworth,  in  Craw- 
ford-county, did  much  to  awaken  our  people  to 
public  improvements. 

Looking  to  our  financial  experience,  who  has 
written  the  history  of  legislation  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  State  Bank,  in  1832?  That 
was  the  Bank  whose  credit  was  always  good, 
everywhere,  and  which  did  more  for  the  credit 
of  our  State,  in  financial  circles,  than  all  things 
else.  The  very  authors  and  originators  are  al- 
most forgotten.  A  few  old  men  remember  that 
Samuel  Merrill,  James  F.  D.  Lanier,  James  M. 


Ray,  Calvin  Fletcher,  and  George  H.  Dunn  were 
prominent  in  securing  its  charter,  and  largely 
instrumental,  afterward,  in  maintaining  its  credit. 
But  the  history  of  the  management  of  the  Bank, 
which  began  its  career  in  the  great  season  of 
speculation  and  continued  through  a  long  period 
of  depression  and  bankruptcy,  regularly  paying 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  dividends,  in 
a  new  State,  where  temptation  to  reckless  man- 
agement is  great,  has  not  been  written.  What 
was  proposed,  what  was  rejected,  what  was  not 
done,  is  as  much  a  part  of  history  as  what  was 
done.  In  1837,  when  Mr.  Lanier,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  our  State  Bank,  took  eighty  thous- 
and dollars  in  gold  from  Indiana  to  Washington, 
and  deposited  it  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Levi  Woodbury,  he  told  Mr.  Lanier  that 
ours  was  the  only  Bank  in  the  nation  that  had 
offered  to  pay  any  portion  of  its  indebtedness  in 
specie.  This  was  at  a  time  of  general  suspen- 
sion of  the  Banks,  East  and  West.  We  look 
back  with  pride  to  these  events,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  true  secrets  of  management 
that  held  and  maintained  such  a  credit  and 
reaped  such  profits. 

But,  better  than  all,  our  State  having  borrowed 
almost  the  entire  capital  on  her  five  per  cent, 
bonds,  three  million  dollars,  paid  that  all  back 
and  had  four  million  dollars  of  profits  left  for  a 
school-fund.  I  venture  to  say,  again,  that  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  in  our  State  knows  the 
name  of  him  who  proposed  that  the  surplus  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  stock  of  the  State,  in  the 
State  Bank,  should  be  appropriated  as  a  school- 
fund.  He  is  one  of  our  greatest  public  benefac- 
tors, a  venerable,  simple-hearted,  clean-handed, 
sound-minded  old  gentleman,  living  in  Mont- 
gomery-county, named  John  Beard.  His  name 
ought  to  be  precious  in  the  heart  of  every  boy 
and  girl  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  free-schools. 
When  he  proposed  the  measure,  it  was  haidly 
treated  seriously.  Nobody  thought  anything 
would  be  left  as  a  surplus  :  he  himself  doubtless 
did  not  realize  its  importance.  Bat  so  it  was  : 
he  put  the  net  just  where  it  caught  the  golden 
fish  ;  and  we  thank  him  for  it,  ten  tliousaud 
times ;  and  we  thank  those  steady,  straightfor- 
ward, strictly  upright,  financiers  who  husband- 
ed these  funds  for  us. 

We  have  a  discreditable  as  well  as  a  creditable 
page  to  our  financial  history  ;  and,  before  it  is 
too  late,  some  one  should  collect  the  facts  from 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Viucenues, 
in  1821,  down  through  all  the  shinplasters  and 
wildcat  currency  that  haunted  our  people,  for 
forty  long  yeais  from  that  date.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  to  make  paper  valuable  by  putting  en- 
graved pictures  on  it,  were  constantly  repeated, 
and   constantly  found   dupes,   spreading  bank- 
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riiptcy,  breeding  dishonesty,  and  polluting  the 
fair  fame  of  all  our  business-men.  That  history 
ought  to  be  wjitten,  as  a  warning  to  the  experi- 
menters and  speculators  of  all  future  times. 

The  history  of  our  internal  improvements, 
their  development,  their  progress,  the  benefits 
conferred,  the  values  created,  the  business  done 
and  helped,  would  be  a  volume  of  itself.  First 
turnpikes,  then  canals,  then  railroads,  each  fol- 
lowed the  other,  in  the  public  conceit,  like  new 
toys — the  older  one  being  thrown  away  as  worth-^ 
less.  At  last,  we  have  found  out  that  all  are 
very  valuable  ;  and,  acting  upon  this  knowledge, 
some  body  or  some  corporation  will  go  to  work 
and  repair  our  great  and  foolishly  abandoned 
water-lines.  The  day  may  even  come  when  the 
routes  of  the  old  flat-boatmen  will  be  slack- 
watered,  aud  many  streams  again  send  down 
their  freight  to  the  Father  of  Waters.  A  little 
judicious  damning,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  cases, 
may  do  good. 

it  is  not  creditable  to  us  to  be  clamoring  for 
cheap  transportation,  when  we  sit,  with  folded 
arms,  all  along  the  dry  beds  of  our  deserted 
canals,  whose  lines  reach  directly  to  the  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi-river,  and  could  compete 
witli  all  carriers  of  our  surplus  produce  and  our 
imports.  Can  anything  be  more  ludicrous  than 
the  sight  of  a  Hoosier  sitting  down  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Wabash  aud  Erie,  the  Central,  or 
the  White  Water  Cana'l,  and  groaning  over  the 
enormous  freights  and  fares  he  has  to  pay  the 
railroad  companies  ?  In  New  York,  they  know 
the  value  of  their  canals:  so,  too,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  old  Viiginia,  and  even  -in 
Canada.  The  old  settlers  here  knew  this  secret 
also  ;  but  we  cannot  see  it.  Some  future  histor- 
ian will  record  the  almost  incredible  fact  that 
the  people  of  Indiana,  scared  by  a  little  debt 
and  taxation,  abandoned  the  best  lines  of  cheap, 
centi  al,  water  communication  on  the  Continent ; 
let  the  work,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  costing 
millions  of  dollars,  go  to  ruin.  The  water- 
power  alone  created  by  these  works  was  worth 
their  cost,  saying  nothing  of  their  absolutely 
enormous  advantages  of  transportation  to  our 
people  aud  neighboring  States.  The  stampede 
of  public  men  from  our  internal  improvement 
system  aud  from  all  friendliness  to  any  part  of 
it,  or  to  the  completion  of  it  in  any  degree,  the 
panic  that  prevailed  among  them  when  the  pros- 
ecution of  any  work  or  the  preservation  of  what 
had  been  completed  was  proposed,  has  hardly 
had  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  public  cowardice. 
The  State  should  have  held  on  to  every  one  of 
her  public  works ;  should  have  kept  in  repair 
those  completed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  should 
have  gone  on  and  finished  the  more  important 
ones.  No  one  can  estimate  the  values  of  the  Great 
Central  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal-lines  to  our 


people,  were  they  in  good  running  order,  to-day. 

The  true  history  of  the  measures  and  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  disastrous  losses 
of  our  public  works  is,  in  a  large  measure,  for- 
gotten and  will  soon  be  lost.  The  failure  of  the 
credit  of  the  State  was  the  first  catastrophe,  and 
a  very  great  one;  but  the  abandonment  and 
giving  away  of  the  public  works  was  a  greater 
calamity,  and  a  worse  piece  of  management. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  Water-lines,  let 
me  say  that  we  have,  in  Indiana,  one  of  the 
grandest  opportunities  for  a  cheap  and  valuable 
one  on  the  Continent.  It  is  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Wabash-river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tippecanoe,  the  water  in  the  Wabash  being, 
there,  forty-three  feet  lower  than  in  the  Lake. 
I  find  this  in  an  old  Survey,  made  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  in  1833,  when  General  Cass  was  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  country  is  low  and  level ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  poured  across  the 
plain,  would  make  the  Wabash  navigable,  for- 
ever. To  load  and  unload  the  boats  of  the 
Lakes  and  the  Rivers,  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Calumet,  is  what  this  means.  Let  us 
rekindle  the  light  that  has  slumbered  forty 
years  ! 

The  history  of  education  in  our  State  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  public  knowledge. 
The  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  but  a  meagre 
index  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred.  At  an 
early  day,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  total 
lack  of  school-:houses,  the  scarcity  of  teachers, 
the  necessity  that  children  should  labor  instead 
of  attending  school,  held  back  the  successful 
operation  of  a  school- system.  The  lands  given 
by  the  Government,  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools,  would  bring  no  funds,  and  had  to  be 
leased  ;  the  lessees  must  clear  ten  acres  on  each 
quarter  Section  and  set  out  twenty-five  apple  and 
twenty-five  peach  trees,  each  year,  for  four  years  ; 
the  sugar-trees  must  not  be  cut  down  nor  the 
timber  wasted  ;  this  was  law.  But  who  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  saved  the  lands,  and  secured 
the  funds,  we  do  not  know ;  who  called  public 
meetings ;  who  led  them,  who  took  charge  of 
this  subject  in  society,  in  the  various  communi- 
ties, no  one  knows.  The  very  names  of  these 
public  benefactors  are  forgotten.  Their  strug- 
gles, year  after  year,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  school-fund  have  no  chronicler,  for  it  was 
not  without  great  labor,  watchfulness,  and  en- 
lightened action,  that  schools  were  established 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  Much  of  that  old  pre- 
judice against  them  existed,  within  my  recollec- 
tion, expressed  by  one  of  the  British  Governors 
of  Virginia,  when  he  said  :  ' '  I  thank  God  there 
"  are  no  free-schools  or  printing  in  this  Colony  ; 
' '  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and 
"heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
* '  has  divuleed  them ." 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  John  Badollett,  ot 
Vincennes,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  Albert  Gallatin,  when  they  were  youths, 
and  who  maintained  a  life-long  friendship, 
through  his  own  exertions  and  the  great  influence 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  obtained  two  townships  of 
land  for  a  University  for  our  State.  One  was 
located  in  Gibson- county  and  one  in  Monroe. 
This  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in  an  early  day ;  gave  us  a  college  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  was  a  foundation  on  which 
ought  to  have  been  built  a  greater  institution 
than  that  one  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  much 
younger,  but  now  numbering  its  students  by 
thousands.  No  page  of  the  history  of  Indiana 
is  more  sorrowful  than  that  one  which  records 
the  jealousy,  the  bigotry,  the  want  of  sagacity, 
which  has  held  back  our  State  University.  If  it 
could  have  been  located  in  fifty  Counties,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  have  secured  some  decent 
appropriations  :  if  it  could  have  been  spread  out 
thin  and  fed  one  Professoi-,  or  one  Tutor,  or  one 
Tutor's  brotlier-in-law  in  a  County,  it  would  have 
fared  well;  but,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  in 
one  place  and  be  of  some  little  local  advantage 
and  not  an  injury  to  that  place,  and  that  has 
damned  it  to  starvation.  Thanks  be  to  some- 
body, whose  name  is  also  not  recorded,  a  better 
spirit  is  being  shed  abroad ;  and  our  old  Uni- 
versity has  had  a  few  crumbs  doled  out  to  her 
of  late  years. 

Tlie  military  history  of  our  people  must  not 
be  omitted.  The  record  is  made  of  the  Com- 
panies, the  Regiments  and  their  campaigns, 
marches,  battles,  and  general  conduct.  But  that 
whicli  was  in  the  public  mind — that  which  was 
done  to  begin  and  continue  the  war,  the  part  the 
people  took  and  just  how  they  took  it — has  not 
been  regularly  recorded.  What  the  Governor 
did  and  what  prominent  ofiicers  did,  is  well 
known ;  but  each  neighborhood  has  a  militaiy 
history ;  and  it  ought  to  be  written.  If  it  is 
not  done,  the  next  generation  will  believe  that 
the  whole  thing  was  done  by  one  or  two  men 
and  their  assistants.  In  the  name  of  truth  and 
candor,  let  the  facts  l)e  recorded.  In  the  name 
of  |:wo  hundred  thousand  brave  men,  many  of 
whoii)  sleep  in  the  graves  of  patriotism,  let 
them  be  recorded,  to  be  forgotten  nevermore. 

Away  back  in  the  early  years  of  our  Territory 
there  was  a  struggle  on  the  question  of  slavery 
among  our  people.  The  grand  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  to  be  practically  overthrown  and,  by 
a  system  of  apprenticeship,  slavery  was  to  be 
introduced.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  influ- 
ence was  for  slavery  :  the  free  State  men  pre- 
vailed. Who  were  the  champions  of  freedom, 
who  cried  out  against  this  disgiace  and  degreda- 
tion  and  beat  back  the  advocates  of  wrong,  only 
a  few  now  can   tell.     Their  names  are  not   re- 


corded ;  and  that  which  would  entitle  them  to 
everlasting  honor  is  gradually  being  obliterated 
from  the  memories  of  our  aged  men.  The  con- 
test raged  for  years  before  the  people,  in  every 
County  and  in  the  Legislature ;  the  most  intense 
excitement  was  roused  ;  the  very  spirit  afterward 
so  notably  exhibited  in  the  settlement  of  Kansas, 
appeared  here,  half  a  century  before.  We  have 
now  but  the  report  of  a  single  public  meeting 
called  to  remonstrate  against  the  admission  of 
slavery  into  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  held  at 
Springville,  in  Clarke-county,  on  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807.  The  struggle  began  in  1802,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  Thanks  to  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  and  to  an  enlightened  Con- 
gress, the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  left  in  full 
force,  and  freedom  prevailed. 

But  our  efforts  to  preserve  history  should  not 
be  confined  to  merely  public  affairs.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  a  good  man,  well-recorded,  may  be 
of  incalculable  value. 

When  the  good  man  dies.  Affection  comes  and 
plants  flowers  on  his  grave,  and  Sorrow  bedews 
them  with  tears.  Gratitude  carves  the  stone  and 
writes  his  epitaph,  and  he  goes  down  to  f orget- 
fulness.  But  when  History  comes  and,  with 
fearless  accents  and  trumpet-loud  tongue,  stand- 
ing upon  his  grave,  proclaims  the  truth  concern- 
ing him,  then  the  remotest  times  and  the  most 
distant  nations  would  catch  the  sound ;  Youth 
rouses  from  his  dreams,  and  rushes  forth  to 
labor ;  Age  takes  courage  to  do  well  his  latest 
tasks  ;  the  Slave  hears  it,  and  breaks  his  chain  ; 
Vice  hears  it,  and  flees  away  ;  Virtue,  burning 
with  unwonted  zeal,  girds  up  his  loins  for  fresh 
struggles ;  and  every  son  of  sorrow  takes  new 
hope.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  tiue  stoiy  of  a 
good  life. 

But  time  forbids  a  further  exposition  of  this 
subject.  The  suggestions  here  throM'U  out  might 
be  multiplied,  largely  ;  but  what  I  have  said  in- 
dicates, in  some  measure,  the  direction  we  should 
pursue.  We  have  around  us  and  in  our  posses- 
sion the  elements  of  history  which  will  be  invalu- 
able, in  after  times.  We  are  throwing  them  away, 
never  to  supplied.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  set  of  the  J'juin- 
als  of  our  Legislatures,  or  a  single  set  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Territory  and  State.  This  seems 
almost  incredible.  Some  of  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  have  occasion- 
ally held  State-ofiices  and  destroyed,  with  the 
ruthless  stupidity  of  Attila  himself,  the  most 
precious  public  records.  It  was  said  of  old  that, 
in  a  moment  of  senseless  sport,  tlie  hammer  of  a 
fool  may  destroy  the  life's)  labor  of  a  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  ;  the  immortal  forms  of  beauty,  carved 
in  marble  and  almost  endowed  with  life  and 
intelligence,  sink,  in  an  hour,  into  fragments 
beneath  the  blows  of  savages.     They  are  not  all 
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dead.  Some  careful  and  pions  hands  must  ueeds 
be  collecting,  and  classing,  and  putting  away, 
the  jewels  of  history.  Everything  should  be 
preserved  that  will  tell  a  tale  to  posterity. 

The  preservation  of  newspapers,  as  they  are 
published,  and  the  collection  of  old  ones,  cost 
but  little  pains  and  exertion,  and,  hereafter,  will 
furnish  evidence  of  facts  to  be  found  no  where 
else.  Letters  should  be  filed  away  and  preserv- 
ed— they  often  give  a  key  to  the  most  important 
events,  which  can  be  found  no  where  else. 
Documents,  pamphlets,  and  circulars  which 
seem  to  have  no  place  or  use,  in  a  few  years, 
rise  in  value  and  supply  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Portraits,  dagurreotypes,  and 
photographs  will  supjDly  gaps  in  history,  which 
otherwise  must  remain  forever  blank.  All  of 
these  things  are  constantly  in  our  possession  and 
constantly  thrown  away. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  worthy  to 
be  preserved,  would  it  not  be  well  to  secure 
biographies  of  prominent  early  settlers  ?  These 
written  personal  sketches  would  soon  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  history  of  the  period  referred 
to.  An  account  of  the  mode  of  life,  manner  of 
settlement,  and  the  habits  of  the  settlers  would 
furnish  another  topic.  The  great  political  events 
of  the  Counties  and  the  State  would  well  furnish 
another  subject.  The  judicial  history  of  the 
State  would  be  another.  The  literary,  the  medi- 
cal, the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  the  manu- 
facturing history  of  our  people  would  each  be 
another,  of  itself ;  while  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion, in  private  and  public  methods,  would  be 
another.  The  history  of  churches,  of  religious 
denominations  and  Sabbath  Schools,  would  be 
an  extensive  subject,  worthy  of  much  care  and 
study.  Social  life,  public  and  private  amuse- 
ments should  be  noted.  Railroads  and  railroad- 
men should  be  sketched ;  agriculturalists,  pro- 
fessional men,  public  benefactors,  and  men  of 
business,  of  note,  might  have  their  proper 
mention.  At  each  annual  re-union  of  the  old 
settlers'  meetings,  committees  might  have  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects  allotted  to  them,  upon 
which  to  furnish  a  report,  or  sketch,  or  address, 
at  the  next  meeting;  a  half  dozen  of  these 
papers,  abounding  in  facts,  might  be  furnished 
at  eacli  meeting ;  and  soon  the  history  of  the 
entire  State  made  manifest.  Yearly,  might  thus 
be  published  a  record  unique  in  its  character  and 
invaluable  to  posterity. 

Old  settlers  of  Central  Indiana,  the,  work  is 
with  you.  Shall  the  true  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  civilized  society  here  be  written,  or  sl^all 
it  be  patchwork,  and  guesswork,  and  falsehood  ? 
However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  assured  to  us 
who  follow  you,  which  can  never  fade  away ; 
and  that  is  the  solid  structure  of  civil  and  social 
life.      Your  personal   history   and   all  of  your 


achievements  may  be  blotted  from  memory,  and 
your  very  names  be  forgotten,  but  the  great 
results  will  accumulate  and  multiply,  incalcu- 
lably, in  extent  and  value. 


II.     DIARY  OF  A  VIRGINIAN  OA  VALRY 

MAN,  1863-J^. 

From  the  original  Manuscript.* 

1863 
april  20  to  mac  dowl  21  to  kitmen  22  to  gren- 
brier  river  23  marched  threw  rain  &  snow  camped 
on  tigards  valley  on  the  morning  of  the  24  tuck 
up  the  Line  of  march  for  Beverly  2  oclock  we 
op  end  our  artilery  on  1200  ya.  &  marchd  in  to 
beyelery  we  Lost  1.  &  8  w.  and  was  kindly  re- 
sceived  by  the  ladies  &c  25  ft  marche  across 
richmont  and  camped  for  the  night  on  the  morn- 
ing 26  we  marched  for  buck  hannon  finding  the) 
starr  up  co  bridge  burned  across  b  h  r  we  went 
a  marth'^  to  anothr  bridge  a**  one  part  of  br  and 
went  in  ^  for  the  u  &  as  we  went  on  4  thare  was 
two  ga  came  meeting  us  we  too  one  of  them  the 
other  made  h.  a  LC  the  Ladies  resceived  us  kind- 
ly some  sayed  they  was  more  than  happy 
27  fell  back  to  c.  richmount  28  marched  back  to 
forsaid  bridge  &  c  for  the  night  29  marched  for 
buckhannau  the  enemy  having  fell  back  to  clarks- 
burg  3  thousand  1  thous  sitersons  went  with 
them  and  reaching  buckhanon  we  found  it  evac- 
uated we  camped  tha  for  the  night  30  on  a  scout 
to  french  creek  may  1  returned  to  b'k  with  40  h 
of  c  &  was  way  laid  by  bushwhackers  but  not 
fiered  on  2  went  out  3  miles  on  the  westen  road  & 
camped)  3  marched  doun  hachers  creek  to  fane 
Liew  &  I.  Liewes  co)  4  marched  to  weston  & 
carry  5  to  fane  Liew  &  back  on  a  picket  fite)  6 
perraided  in  weston  whilst  the  ladies  pesented  us 
a  nice  flagg  after  which  mager  monros  addressed 
the  audence  followed  by  co  Dail  then  marched 
8  miles  on  the  westen  &  brackston  road  &  camp 
7  remained  in  camp)  Leuis  co.  8  marched  12 
miles  &  camped  on  West  fork)  9  mai-ched  4  miles 
&  camped  on  crab  valey)  Sunday  the  10  marched 
to  bull  town  on  Little  caynoy  Brackston  co.  & 
fed  &  marched  8  miles  &  camped)  11  marched 
threw  sutten  on  big  elk  r  continud  our  Journey 
South  ward  25  miles  to  big  Burch.  R.  nickles  Co. 
&  camped  '&  burnt  the  yanl?e3^s  fort)  12  marched 

*  This  Diary  was  written  by  a  member  of  "  Company 
"  B.,"  Fifth  Sqaadron,  XVIIIth  VirgiDia  Cavalry,  Imbo- 
den's  Brigade;  but  there  is  no  entry  which  shows,  pre- 
cisely, who  wrote  it,  although  it  is  probable  that  Fourth 
Sergeant  Henry  Cobbin  was  the  writer. 

It  was  found  on  the  battle-field,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Virgin- 
ia, on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1864;  and  now 
belongs  to  our  esteemed  friend,  Captain  C.  W.  Elwell,  of 
New  York  City. 
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19  miles  &  charged  in  summervill  nicholas  co  & 
found  it  Evacuated  we  learned  that  the  enemy 
was  about  two  miles  a  head  with  their  trains  we 
continued  the  charge  &  capturd  158  mules  27 
wagens  27  prisners  with  a  veriety  of  forage  & 
bagage  13  remained  in  summer  vill  the  infentry 
&  artilery  came  up  this  eavening 

14  started  East  travailed  4  miles  &  camped)  15 
marched  12  miles  crossed  gawley  &  crambery 
river  about  sun  set  with  much  difficulty  &  camp- 
ed on  gawley  mountain  1 6  marched  south  west 
corse  to  churry  river  &  refresh  our  horses  & 
marched  to  the  top  of  chury  mountain  &  camp- 
ed Green  brier  co. 

S.  W.  continued 
17  marched  to  camp  greenbrier  18  marched 
Eastward  doun  the  beverly  pike  to  mill  point  & 
camped  Pacekontte  co  19  marche  9  miles  to 
mirims  bottom  &  refreshed  &  marched  up  knop 
creek  threw  hunters  vill  15  miles  &  camped  came 
threew  hunters  vill 

20  marched  20  miles  &  camped  at  back  creek 
gap  Hiland  co.  21  travailed  5  miles  &  camped 
on  High  town  valey  contined  at  said  camp  22  & 
23  &  24  &  25  26  27. 

28  to  mc  Dowel)  29  to  buffalo  gap)  80  to  strib- 
lings  31  remained  at  Striblin) 
June  I*'  remained)  2  marchd  to  sprin  hill  & 
camped  3  moved  2  miles  &  camped  4  R)  5  march 
to  mocy  creek)  6  to  mt  Solin  7  marched  to  church 
vill)  &.  R.  9  marched  moscow  10  dry  river  11  to 
coonts'es  store)  12  to  Lost  river)  13  to  south  fork 
14  to  old  fields)  15  to  Romey  16  marched  threw 
spring  f  &  from  Bf ord  &  to  P.  s  depoe  &  on  to  com- 
ler  17  land  about  sunrise  we  commenst  shelling 
Cumberland  we  Sent  in  a  fig.  &  went  in  &  was 
kindly  resceived  &  returned  to  Spring  field  & 
camped)  18  marched  to  green  Spring  &  onto  the 
Pa  to  &  camped  on  the  mu  si  19  marched  by 
the  cross  roads  &  on  to  bloomery  gap  &  camped 
20  to  Sharrards  store)  21  Remained  22  to  bath) 
23  Remained)  24  started  at  midnight  travailed  5 
miles  &  crossed  the  potomick  at  hancock  travail- 
ed all  day  in  Pencilvaney  Captured  60  horses  & 
returned  to  hancock)  25  camped  7  miles  below 
here  on  Sleepy  creek)  26  Remained.  27  cross 
the  river  &  went  in  to  Pencylva.  &  camped  at 
little  cove)  28  marcthed  north  &  camped  at 
Charleston  P.  a)  29  Remained  in  camp  &  sent  a 
scouts  out  to  enc  conelaburg  &  thare  had  a  fite  & 
lost  two  men  kiled  30  takin  P.)  30  Camp  2  miles 
S.  E.  up  fore  said  camp  3  ocloc  Started  keepin 
the  same  dir  &  cross  threw  mercers  borrow  cross- 
ed the  conochegig  through  up  town  &  camp  at 
frankling  co  Pa. 

July  1*''  mooved  off  the  same  direction  to  green 
castle  changed  direction  north  on  the  chaimbers- 
burg  R  march  8  miles  &  camped)  &  thare  over 
took  our  force  2  marched  through  chaimbers- 
berg   chainging  our   corse  E  marched   through 


faysvill  &  on  to  gren  road  to  pad  untill  evening 
the  Enemy   150  yaukeys  came  in  to  faysvill  & 
had   a   picket   fite  wounded  Capt   ginavin.     at 
dark  started  &  travailed  2  miles,     thence  direc- 
tion S.)  on  the  3  at  day  light  we  heard  a  hevy 
canonading  in  front  at  a  distance  marched  on 
with  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  artileiy  adara 
CO  Pa  at  gittisBurg  the  fight  was  kep  up  untill 
after  dark  we  learnt  that  the  right  &  left  wing 
of  the  enemy  sufer  a  heavy  loss  the  center  of  the 
E.s  line  we  charged  3  times  but  could  not  hold 
the  position  our  loss   was  grate  thiers   graiter 
after  dark  we  took  our  squadren  &  2  Pieces  of 
artilery  &  fell  back  5  miles  on  Picket  all  night) 
in  the  morning  of  the)  4  we  still  heard  artilery 
firing  in  the  direction  of  gittesburg  about  4  oc. 
the  trains  came  to  us  we  fell  back  to  green  wood 
on  Picket  the  train  was  passing  all  night  on  the 
morning  of  the  5  untill  12  oc  with  the  woonded 
Jeneral  lee  still  ingagued  in  the  fight  we  was 
reerguard  that  day  we  went  *a  bout  8  miles  that 
day  travailed  all  night  150  yankeys  captuered  ^ 
mile  of  our  trains  kiled  3  men  captuered  mager 
lock  wee  recaptued  them  all  back  the  waggens 
they  cut  down)  6  reached  at  wiliames  port  about 
4  oc  thare  was  a  hot  engagement  tuck  place  at 
wliames  port  it  was  keep  up  untill  after  dark  we 
held  the  field  that  night  the  E.  fell  back  we 
looked  for  an  atack  again,  we  was  reenforced  by 
Jeneral  Leigh  &  Stuert  &  they  wouldnt  try  us 
again  our  Loss  was  write  Smart  theirs  graiter 
7  remained  hre  on  the  B.  f .  in  readdy  uess)  &  we 
sent  out  13  wagons  after  forage  with  a  guard  of 
30  men  they  was  a.  t.  by  the  E.  60.8  they  took  12 
prisners  48  mules  we  pursuid  them  5  miles  & 
returnd  9  went  out  agan  &  returned  to  wlinies- 
pd  on  Picket)  10  back  to  camp  on  the  handcock 
road)  11   on  a  scout  towards  fair  view)  12  Re- 
mained &  Scout  13  a  heavy  ingaguemeut  coni- 
enst   between    hagers   town    &    wilein3  port  it 
turned  out  to  bee  nothin  but  skriniishiug  4  oclock 
we  crossed  thee  river  &  marched  to  Di-  hamniouds 
farm  neer  heges  vill   &   camped)   14  maiched 
threw  hegs  vill  &  camped  Berkley  co)  15  on  a 
to   backcocfc  &   back    to  camp)  16  marched  8 
miles  &  camped)  17  Remained)  18  moved  1  mile) 
Sunday  19   marchd  5  miles  to  Jarriets  town  & 
campd  20  on  a  Scout  to  Shanghai  &  Back 
21  marched  threw  Shanghai  and  hack  to  heges 
vill  and  camped   22  matche  to   white  hall  &  c. 
23  marched  to  Winchester)  24  threw  Winchester 
after   destroying    two   large    oidenauce   depart- 
ments marched  10  miles  on  the  back  rode  &  camp 
25  to  Straws  Burg)  26  moved  1  mile  to  camp  & 
Back  to  Straws  burg  on  Picket)  27  back  to  camp 
fishers  hill  28.  2  miles  to  mount  heabrin  cliurch 
29  Mt  olive  30.  Remained.  31   Remaid  Aug  1 
moved  3  miles)  2  Remain  3  marche  threw  wood- 
stock  and  Camped  2  mih  s  of  Eden  Burg)  4  Re- 
mained) 5   marched  2  N.  w.  and  o)  6  remained 
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iintill   12  am   oe  &)   ou  the  moruiii}^  of  the   7 
marclied  our  squadren   to  the  top  of  the  moirn- 
tain  devils  bole)  8  remained)  9  march  Eden  burg) 
10  tliree  miles  above  Puevr  market)  11  moved  1 
mile  12  marched  threw  harrisburg  &  dayton  onto 
bridge  veater  &  campd  13  Remained)  14  Left  the 
begade  at  Bridgewater  &  took  20  men  on  a  scout 
&  camped  ou  s.  fork  15  marched  to  the  top  of 
mountain  &  Remained  uutill  eavning  &  marched 
down  to  the  river  &  camped  1  mile  above  frank- 
ling.  Penelton  co.     16  Sunday  marched  threw 
franklin  &  crossed  2  miles  below  over)  to  s.  fork 
for   breakfast  &  went  down  with  in  2  miles  of 
dashers  mill     Learnt  thare  the  E  having  crossed 
over   towards  brocks  gap  2  hundred  strong  we 
fell  back  4  miles  &  camped  untill  2  oclock  & 
crossed  the  mountain  on  the  morning  of  the  17 
stojjed  in  bracks  gap)  18  remained  19  remained 
20  Left  for  camp  marched  to  Mr  Wines  &  camp- 
ed) 21  to  Camp  neer  Romans  mill  22  Started   at 
midnight  &  inarched  threw  harrison  Burg  &  Mt, 
Crofferd  &  Naked  creek  Mt  cydney  &  with  in  4^ 
miles   of   stanton   &   camped)    23    Remaind   24 
started  by  sunrise  went  to  staunton  stayed  all 
day  Looking  for  the  enemy  &  returned  to  camp) 
25  one  mile   ueerer  town   26  Remained)  27  Re- 
mained) 28  marchd  threw  Staunton  &  West  view 
&  on  to  coif  pauster  &  fed  and  Sleep  untill  mid- 
night &  Started  on  the  morning  of  the  29  got  to 
Mc  dowl  for  breakfast  &  marched  by  montaroy 
&  on  to  high  town  valley  on  the  head  of  Jack- 
sons  river  where  we  camped  last  may  &  camped 
for  the  night  thare  was  a  considerable  fj  est  here) 
30  Sunday  is  fair  &  warm  we  have  Preaching  in 
camp  to  day  31  marched  down  below  the  fork 
of  the  water  &  camped  tuesday  Sept  1^^  marched 
down  south  branch  to  mc  coyes  mill  &c.  w.  2 
marched  threw  franklin  crossed  over  to  South 
fork  &  camped  at  Buckhorn  mill  3  marched  to 
dashers  mill  &  c.  untill  9  oc  &  marched  under 
the  com  mad  of  capt  Scott  over  to  the  gap  below 
Pettrsburg  &  lay  in  ambush  all  day  friday  *''4  : 
we  have  about  100  men  in  our  command  Jineral 
J.  D  went  Down  S.  fork  with  the  balance  of  our 
command  &  the  62  Ridgment  he  retreeted  to  the 
top  of  the  mount  to   wards  houards  licks ;  we 
held  our  Position  un  till  the  enemy  came  with  2 
Pieces  of  artilery  &  Cavelry  we  opend  fire  on 
tliem  &  keep  them  back  untill  they  Shelled  us  we 
then   went  &  Camped  with  the  62   top  of  the 
mountain   5  marched  across  to  Lanst  River  6. 
started  on  furlow   &  got  to  timothy  s)  7  went 
home)  8.  R)  9  started  to  moore  field)   10  got 
within  ^  mile  of  the  tole  gate  &  heard  the  yan- 
kees  was  in  town  &  I  went  back  11  went  back 
with  in  ^  mile  of  the  toll  gate  &  waited  untill  4 
oc  got  information  from  town  &  went  back  to 
the  Settlement)  12  went  home)   13  Sunday)  14) 
15  to  moore  field  Sunday  Oct  25.  Nov.  Sunday 
22  Started  to  camp  reached  camp  the  24.     25  R. 


remained  untill  the  2  of  december  and  movd  5 
miles  to  camp  crotz.s  spring  &  Remained  untill 
the  11  &  march  all  day  by  the  way  of  harrison- 
burg  &  marched  all  night  &  camped  at  the  foot 
of  Shauadoah  mountain  1 2  Remained  all  day  in 
the   rain   spent   a   miserabel   night   of    rain   13 
marched  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  &  took  our 
position  stayed  all  day  at  evening  we  learnt  from 
a  dispatch  from  our  scouts  that  avrel  was  advanc- 
ing on  us  with  3  thousand  strong  we  took  our 
position  for  the  night  Spent  a  night  of  rain  & 
hail  14  Remained  &  Spent  a  miserabel  night  15 
went  down  to  camp  &  the  bgade  moevede  of  in 
the  directon  of  buffalo  gap  &  13  of  our  co  Stay- 
ed to  picket  on  the  fore  Said  mountain  16  Re- 
lieved &  went  to  Camp  6  miles  17  marched  to 
Buffalo  gap  &  fed  and  marchd  22  miles  threw 
rain  &  Sleet  to  moflits  creek  Rockbrige  co  & 
camped  18  threw  crofferd  town  &  on  to  Lexing- 
ton &  fed  &  marched  thence   west   8   miles  to 
Swopes  town  &  camp  19  marched  24  miles  &  c. 
20  mrched  in  cross  James^es  ri^er  at  Buckhon 
marched  15  miles  to  fincastel  Baughtytot  co.  & 
fed  &  march  14  miles  crossed  creggs  crek  &  fed 
&  21  at  one  oclock  marched  threw  cregs  gap 
with  much  dijfficulty  thence  west  cross  Jackson's 
R.  over  to  the  county  Seet  covington  Alleggany 
CO.  then  down  Jacksons  river  8  miles  &  camped 
the  enemy  left  the  day  before  we  got  to  cov. 
burnt  the  bridg  &  went  to  wards  Louis  burg 
22  marched  40  miles  down  by  the  hot  Springs  & 
by  the  warm  Springs  &  on  to  gation  Station  28 
marched  within  5  miles  of  staunton  thare  we 
found  our  wageons  &  bagage  24  Remained  untill 
the  26  marched  threw  staunton  down  the  valey 
within  4  miles  mt  crofferd  &  camped  27  marched 
threw  harrison  Burg  8  miles  below  &  c.     28  to 
mount  Jackson  29  R  30  marched  down  to  fishers 
hill  31  to  Winchester 

Januarary  1.  1864  marched  7  miles  up  the  back 
road)  2  moved  down  2  miles)  3  back  to 
fishers  hill)  4  to  cedar  creek  on  Picket  ^^^  Re- 
lieved &  camped  2  miles  west)  6.  2  miles  North 
&  c.  7  marched  to  middle  town  thence  west  4 
miles  &  c.  8^^  mrched  back  to  cedar  creek  & 
c)  9  within  2^  miles  of  wood  stock  &  c.)  Sunday 
^''lO)  marched  to  mt  Jackson)  11  to  timbervill 
12  to  cross  keys  &  camped  untill  the  17  then 
marched  threw  mt  crofferd  &  camped  1  mile 
from  Bridge  water  Sunday  the  17  Sunday  24 
Left  camp  26*^^  &  marched  down  between  Pnew- 
market  &  timbervill  &  camped)  27  to  wood 
staulk  on  Picket  Remaind  untill)  31 

Back  to  mt  Jackson  Remaind  to  february  4''' 
marched  down  neer  Winchester  5  went  in  town 
&  back  to  the  Brook  6  march  4  miles  above 
Pnew  market  7  back  to  the  old  camp  neer  mt 
crofferd  Remaind  untill  the  10  marched  to  Hob- 
kins  gap  &  Camped  11  to  Woods  Lost  River  13 
Home  Remained  untill  March  the  3  started  for 
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camp  found  the  Ridgement  near  Biidgewater  on 
the  7  Remained  untill  the  15  &  moved  neer  mt 
crofferd  &  remained  untill  the  2f4  marched  to  the 
end  of  the  mountain  finent  Harrison  Burg  & 
camped  25  travailed  20  miles  &  camp  26  marched 
to  Camp  neer  the  burnt  Bridge  in  Page  valley  27 
started  on  Picket  &  got  over  in  the  fort  valley 
stayed  with  Mr.  Coverstone  28  got  to  the  X  Rods 
neer  burnor  springs  Remained  untill  april  the  2 
went  to  camp  Rem  in  camp  untill  the  20  to 
Lieweny  on  a  Scout  21  Over  the  ridge  in  rhaper- 
hanic  to  Sparysvill  &  Woodvill  back  to  camp  the 
22  Remained  untill  May  l**^  marched  to  Pnew 
market)  &  on  to  Round  hill  &  c.  2  down  2  miles 
&  c.  3  Remained  4  to  mt  Jackson  &  waited  for 
the  yankeys  untill  the  6  marched  to  wood  Stouck 
<fe  c.  7  3  miles  &  stoped  to  graze  &  back  to  Camp 
8*''  marched  out  2  miles  &  c.  9  started  &  crossed 
over  in  to  trout  run  valy  &  fed  &  marched  to 
Loust  River  10  mounted  our  horses  &  the  Pick- 
ets comenst  firing  on  6  hundred  E.  we  got  them 
on  a  stampaid  &  run  them  all  day  took  14  P.  & 
all  the  train  &  retreted  back  to  Loust  R.  11 
marched  back  up  to  mathiases  &  c  12  marchd 
by  way  of  Orkney  &  on  to  Pnew  market  13  Re- 
maind  in  the  Even  thare  was  300  yak.  under 
€ommand  of  Col.  Boyd  came  acros  the  mountain 
from  Page  v.  we  charged  them  &  got  75  P.  run 
them  in  the  mountain  &  got  about   200  horses) 

14  Engaged  with  Jeneral  Segal  in  a  heavy  skrim- 
ibh  &  artilry  fighting  kept  up  till  11  oclock  at 
night  we  fell  back  4  miles  on  the  morn  of  the) 

15  formed  our  Lines  &  comenst  scrimishing  & 
artilery  fighting  about  12  oc.  our  force  begin  to 
draw  on  towards  the  Enemy  we  drove  them  all 
day  about  4  oc  62"*^  Redgement  charged  their 
Baterys  the  18  cavelry  commanded  the  Right 
wing  our  artilery  Played  furiousl}'  in  the  charge 
we  drove  them  from  their  Pieces  &  the  Retreit 
commenst  fighting  at  intervills  to  Rudes  hill  the 
En  crossed  the  Bridge  at  mt  Jackson  &  fired  it 
we  camped  for  the  night  with  a  grait  victory  5 
Pieces  of  artilery  a  large  amount  Killed  & 
wonded  &  Prisoners  our  Loss  was  cousid ruble 
theirs  much  graiter. 

16  Remained.  I  Rode  over  the  battel  field,  the 
yankeys  lay  dead  &  wond  &  dying  in  abund- 
jince)  17  Remaind  18  Remained)  19  Remained) 
20  &  21  R  22.  23  went  to  Eden  Burge  on  Picket 
24  Remained  25)  26  Back  to  camp  27  R  28 
inarched  to  the  stone  hous  above  Lacy  Spring  29 
Remained)  30  marched  5  miles  &>  Staid  untill 
ovuing  &  moved  within  2  miles  of  harrisou  burg 
31  Remained.  Wedusday  June  1*^  Remained  2 
went  down  below  4  miles  &  commenst  scrim- 
mishiug  the  E  Prest  on  us  Rhapidly  &  we  fell 
l)ack  above  mt.  crofford  our  Redgement  went 
out  on  the  Kfesaltown  Rode  on  Picket  thursday) 
friday  3'  we  lay  at  the  ford  in  the  Brestwork 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Enemy  at  Rock- 


lands  mills  Saturday  4  In  the  same  Position 
about  1  oc.  marched  with  in  1  mile  of  wia's 
cave  and  found  the  E.  crossing  the  river  we  fell 
back  2  miles  5  marched  down  2  miles  &  com- 
menst scriminishing  with  7  thousand  Cavalry  we 
charged  them  &  repulsted  them  back  to  their 
line  of  infrentry  they  charged  us  &  we  fell  back 
to  Piedemont  on  our  artilery  &  Infrantry  &  about 
10  oc  the  fight  commenst  &  lasted  5  hours  they 
break  our  line  and  we  fell  back  to  fishers  vill  on 
the  centrial  R.  R.  6  moveing  to  wards  Wains 
borrow  in  the  evening  formed  a  line  of  B.  the 
Enemy  then  in  Staunton  morning  of  the  7  still 
Remaining  watching  the  E)  8  in  camp  1  mile  of 
wains  burg  with  some  reinforcements  &  looking 
for  more  1  oc.  Perraided  8'^"  and  the  E.  came  up 
&  Skrimished  with  us  and  fell  back  we  Remained 
in  line  of  B  untill  night  lay  down  &  Slep)  morn 
of  the  9  all  quiet  about  Wayns  Burg  we  are 
still  waiting  for  theE.)  10  the  Enemy  advaud 
&  a  hevy  skrimishing  commencd  the  E  fell 
back  with  5  or  6  killed  &  several  wonded  we 
had  6  won"^  4  oc.  we  started  up  South  River  with 
5  thousand  cavelry  &  3  Pieces  of  artilery  the  E 
5  thousand  cav,  strong  we  marched  all  night  & 
expected  to  find  the  E.  at  Mount  Zory  furnace 
on  the  morning  of  the  11  but  reachig  thare  we 
found  the  E  had  burnt  the  furnace  &  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Linch  Burg  we  then  chainged 
direction  crossed  the  Blew  Ridg  below  the  E.  & 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Linch  Bui'g  to  Lex- 
ington Nelson  Co.  the  E.  had  bin  gon  some  9 
houers.  Burning  stations  &  Bridges  orrong  R. 
Sunday  June  12  Pursuid  them  Some  10  miles  & 
campee  13  chainged  direction  south  East  to  Bent 
cieek  on  James'es  River  25  miles  from  Linch- 
burg  marching  in  the  direction  of  Linch  Burg 
camped  5  miles  below  town  the  E.  withe  araid- 
iug  Party  of  250  men  Passd  between  us  and  our 
train  &  artily  about  1  oc  at  night  Burnt  concord 
station  We  Pursuid  them  on  the  14  all  day  at 
evening  we  charged  a  small  boddy  of  them  in 
Bedford  Co  withe  Little  affect  the"' 18  R  is  still 
Pursuing  them  in  the  direction  of  Bedford  cort 
hous  Mager  monroe  is  in  command  of  the  Bioak- 
in  down  horses)  15  miles  from  Lyncli  Bm-g  & 
on  his  way  to  fore  said  Place  this  15  day  of  June 
the  Ridgment  came  up  this  Evenig  morn- 


ing of  the  16  Started  at  1  oc  went  up  tlie  dan- 
vill  Rail  R.  10  miles  4  oc  Mc  coselin  was  driven 
to  Rnew  London  our  force  Joiud  him  &  heavy 
skiriminishiug  &  artiler3'  duell  commenst  some 
f e^v  wonded  ^  Past  8  we  fell  back  with  in  1  ^ 
mile  of  Lynch  Burg)  17  all  quiet  in  camp  at  10 
oc  about  12  oc  we  sent  a  scout  out  I  was  sent  on 
the  Dauvill  Road  with  3  men  &  Soon  a  heavy 
Skrimg  Commenst  &  artilery  duell  I  found  my 
self  &  Party  cut  off  the  Enemy  on  the  road  cov- 
ering my  Ret  I  then  flanked  around  by  the 
I  right  &  hy  Lynch  burg  thare  I  found  our  fources 
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giaitl)^  iucieased  &  iu  Que  spirits  we  lay  down  & 
slep  fiDe  18  Earl}'  in  the  morning  the  fight  com- 
meust  we  wbij^ed  them  back  the  results  I  havent 
lernt  yet  the  Enemy  has  gou  in  the  direction  of 
forest  vill  our  troops  are  after  tliem)  19  marched 
to  sangers  mills)  20  marching  toward  the  Blew 
Ridge  in  direction  of  forestvill  on  ariving  at 
forest  vill  saw  30  dead  yankeys  lay  in  about 
tliare  they  had  a  fight  the  Evening  before  we 
fed  and  marche  on  to  Peatown)  21  starte  at  2 
oc  for  salem  on  reacliing  big  Lick.  Roanoach  co 
we  found  the  ahole  force  had  Just  Passed  the 
flaDg  of  our  depees  and  R.  R  Bridges  was  still 
burniu  the  siteizous  Rescieyed  us  gladly  &  urged 
us  on  before  reaching  Salem  we  Commenst  skrim- 
ishiug  Jeneral  Eiley  was  3  miles  in  the  rear  mc 
causliu  was  fightiug  in  front  or  right  wing  Earley 
took  across  on  the  right  iu  time  to  cut  of  a  Po- 
tion of  the  train  &  6  Pieces  of  artilery  we  then 
Pushed  up  &  saw  the  destruction  of  wageons 
horses  &  men  tore  in  Pieces  by  shel  I  saw  a  mans 
arm  Lj'ing  '  00  yards  from  his  maugeled  Boddy 
the  E.  Rested  in  to  a  gap  we  camped  for  the 
night  it  was  a  magnificant  sight  to  Behold  our 
troops  with  gradure  marchin  in  to  Camp  after  a 
hard  cbais  Pursuieug  an  Enemy  of  2000  22 
marclied  to  fincastel  Baughtytaugh  Co  23  march- 
ed with  in  12  miles  of  covington)  24  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Lexington  Passed  threw  Swopes 
town  &  camped  7  miles  from  Lexington)  25 
marched  to  Browns  Burg  23  miles  above  Staun- 
ton) 26  moved  4  miles  27  Remained  28  to  valley 
mill  29  Between  Bridgewater  &  dayton)  30  to 
the  head  of  Laust  R.  July  1*'  got  home  2  to 
John  Corbios. ;  3  went  down  to  Plesint  Dale  & 
heard  thare  was  75  yankeys  went  up  in  the  Di- 
rection of  hooks  we  went  up  tear  coat  ^  mile  & 
heard  our  command  had  attacked  the  E.  at 
Puew  Port  they  had  a  fight  &  killed  &  capturd 
nearly  all  of  the  E.  &  Returned  to  Pleasant  Dail 
we  Returned  back,  and  fell  in  with  them  & 
moved  in  Direction  of  X  Roads  morning  of  the 
4  Reached  the  R  R  &  commenst  scrimishing  the 
yauks  got  in  their  Block  hay  we  cannonaded 
them  with  out  affect  &  marched  by  the  X  Rd.  & 
on  to  B.  Gt  &  camped  5  marched  within  6  miles 
of  Bath  B.  Co  &  graieed  &  lay  down  un)  till 
moniiDg  6  at  12  oc  start  &  marched  to  Hedges- 
vill  4  to  Wiliams  Port  wber  we  had  a  hard  fight 
one  year  &  a  day  ago  we  found  abundant  of  corn 
&>  oats  we  fed  and  marched  all  night  morning  of 
the  8  we  marched  in  direction  of  Boons  Borrow 
Crossed  antedom  &  on  to  Boons  Borrow  &  on  to 
middle  town  9  marched  to  Fredricgt  &  Stayed 
all  day  in  sight  of  the  artilery  fireing  4  miles  on 
the  ma  noccoy  a  heavy  ingagement  took  Place 
we  Drove  them  Back  our  cav  started  after  night 
&  Passed  over  the  Battle  ground  I  saw  sevral 
dead  yankeys  along  the  Road  the  linfantry  was 
camped  on  the  B.  ground  I  learnt  from  them  we 


lost  75  they  lost  400  we  camped  beyant  the  B. 
ground  Sunday  the  10  marched  on  the  washing- 
ton  Road  with  in  4  miles  of  Rock  vill  11  march- 
ed to  fore  said  Place)  heard  artilery  in  front  at 
the  citey  marched  with  in  3  miles  of  the  fortify- 
cation  &  3  miles  of  the  citey  at  which  Place  we 
heard  heavy  fireing  of  small  armp  about  the 
Brest  woiks  which  Lasted  fore  one  houer  &  then 
seemed  to  be  falling  back  from  us  ;  we  held  our 
horses  all  night  morning  of  the  12  still  heard 
artilery  &  at  12  o'c  no  uoos  from  the  front  at 
dark  heavy  musketry  was  heard  we  was  orderd 
to  march  iu  cliriction  of  Rock  vill  we  travelled 
all  night  13  still  South  west  to  Barrasvill  on  Pick- 
et 14  had  a  little  skrimish  &  moved  on  to  the 
River  &  crossed  &  camped  15  Perraided  & 
watched  all  day  &  Camped  neer  the  Same  Place 
l(j  marched  threw  Lees  Burg  &  hamelton)  Lou- 
don CO  fighting  on  the  Retreait  mean  while  a 
boddy  of  yankeys  crossed  by  way  of  Point  of 
Rocks  with  artiley  &  shelld  our  train  kiled  one 
drive  took  between  30  &  40  wegans  we  killed  3 
yankeys.  &  camped  at  sniggars  gap)  17  crossed 
shanadoh  R  at  sniggars  ferry  the  E  still  follow- 
ing us  our  infantry  fired  on  them  &  our  artilery 
open  on  them  the  results  I  haveent  lernt  we  went 
up  the  River  to  Berry's  ferry  &  c.  18  moved 
down  ^  way  between  the  two  Places  Remained 
all  day  &  night.  In  the  Evening  thare  was  a 
hard  fight  2  mile  below  snigers  ferry  we  lost  a 
grait  many  men  it  is  reported  400  killed  the  E. 
loss  we  doant  know     But  it  is  considerable  too 

1 9  our  squadron  moved  down  3  miles  to  guard  a 
crossing  &  while  we  lay  awaitin  the  E.s  approach 
we  heare  heavy  canonadeing  at  Berry. s  ferry 
above  I  beared  the  62  R  charged  700  yankeys 
killed  a  grait  many  &  drove  them  back  with 
the  Loss  of   2   men  killed  &  a  few  wonded) 

20  we  moved  back  3  miles  &  heard  heavy  fireing 
in  the  direction  of  Wincbeste  continued  our 
march  with  in  5  miles  of  Front  Royl  21  marched 
in  direction  of  straws  Burg  &  c.  22  Remained 
23  Remained  24  Sunday  march  to  Winchester 
Drove  20  thousand  yonkeys  out  charged  them  10 
miles  caused  them  to  burn  all  their  train  artilery 
abundance  of  Provison  &  amunition  we  had  a 
few  killed  and  wonded  their  los  moderate  to. 

25  continueed  the  charge  to  Martains  Burg  shelled 
each  other  all  day   marched  by  Smith  field  &  c. 

26  marched  by  smith  field  again  &  on  to  the 
Railroad  &  with  in  1^  mile  of  Sheperds  town  & 
cam  27  Remained  untill  dark  the  18  went  out 
on  a  scout  &  o.  q  staid  in  camp  with  the  62  &  23 
Ridgem°*  28  to  flee  town  k9  to  chales  town 
lormed  a  line  of  B.  &  Remaind  untill  Evening 
&  Returned  to  fore  said  Camp  30  to  apecken  & 
camped  31  5  miles  above  smith  field  &  camped 
at  Head  Springs  August  I**  Remained  2  to  smith 
field  on  Picket  3  Returned  to  camp  4  to  charles 
town  &  chaised  the  yankeys  back  &  Camped  1 
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mile  above  town  5  raarcbecl  6  miles  in  direction 
of  shepards  town  &  c.  6  marched  4  miles  & 
back  on  Picket  1^  mile  of  the  E.  heard  their 
drums  &  band  Playing  at  Harpers  ferry  sunday 
'^7  still  on  P.  lad  for  the  E. 
12  oe.  Left  Dufield  Depot  &  marched  to  Lee 
town  8  Remained  9  Remained  10  marched  to 
winches  &  held  our  horses  all  night  &  in  the 
morning  11  commenst  scrimishing  fireed  artilery 
a  few  rounds  &  marched  the  X  Rods  above  mill 
Bur  &  had  a  hard  scrimmish  fight  &  marched  to 
this  River  be  low  Straws  Burg)  12  marched  8 
miles  above  front  Royal  &  0.  13  back  to  front 
Royal  on  P.  Sunday  14*''  Reinforced  by  fitzuel 
Lee  by  a  larg  force  15  Returned  to  Camp  16 
moved  with  in  4  miles  of  F  Royal  &  C.  fitzuel 
Lee  had  a  fight  with  Sabours  &  killed  &  wonded 
80  of  the  B.  17  marched  4  miles  below  front 
Roy  el  &  was  orderd  back  marcked  10  miles  &  C. 
18  marched  threw  Lieuray  &  on  to  Pnew  marke 
&  camped  19  Remained  20  Started  hom  21  got 
home  Remained  until  the  25  Started  to  camp  got 
to  Samuel  Snars  26  to  Broos  town  met  a  variety  of 
wonde  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Winchester  from 
a  fight  they  had  the  night  before  at  Lee  town  27 
found  the  command  below  Lee  town  &  moved 
above  &  c  28  moved  up  to  Smith  field  &  grazed 
by  the  bridel  untill  1  oc.  the  Pick  ware  drawn  in 
to  Smith  field  &  a  heavy  Skrimishing  &  artilery 
duel  kept  up  untill  night,  morning  of  the  29 
very  Earley  in  the  raornin  the  E  Pursuied  us  in 
the  Direc  of  Binkers  hill  we  took  a  Stan  &  drove 
them  Back  30  all  quiet  weare  on  Picket  awaiting 
to  heare  the  orders  of  the  day  10  oc.  we  ware 
orderd  down  to  a  Pecken  &  Remained  all  day 
Saw  some  yankeys  &  was  Releived  by  the  62  & 
fell  Back  1  mile  morning  31  quite  Early  heard 
fireing  on  the  martings  Burg  Rode  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  small  scouting  Party  12  oc.  Started  up 
the  valey  got  5  miles  a  bove  Bunkes  Hill  &  about 
faced  &  back  to  fore  said  camp 
thurs  day  Sept  I*''  to  Stephensons  Depoe  2 
marched  1  s.  6  &  grazed  &  back  to  camp  thare 
was  a  considerable  Cavelry  fite  below  Bunker  hill 
Ourmen  fell  back)  3  marched  down  to  the  Jarits 
town  Rode  on  reaching  the  fore  Said  Rode  we 
found  a  heavy  cavelry  schrimishing  going  on  our 
squadring  was  sent  out  on  the  Janits  town  Rode 
on  Picket  soon  we  was  orderd  to  fall  Back  Rhap- 
idly  to  Bunkers  hill  &  as  we  got  thar  we  found 
the  valey  over  spread  with  troops  &  in  a  heavy 
ingagement  a  figliting  we  Pitched  in  &  helped 
them  &  the  infantry  &  artilery  came  up  and  the 
tight  silenced  here  we  went  in  the  direction  of 
Smith  field  on  Picket  &  about  5  oc  thar  was  a 
heavy  ingagement  commenst  about  Bery  vill  & 
laste  untill  some  time  after  night  we  Remained 
all  night)  Diorning  of  the  4  Sunday  Still  heard 
cannon  in  the  direction)  or  left  of  Bery  vill  & 
some  Skrimish  Below  Bunker  hill  9  oc.  we  ware 


orderd  to  fall  back,  the  yankeys  pushed  us  hard 
for  6  miles  skrimishing  all  the  way  we  took  a 
Stan  6  miles  below  Winchester  &  held  our  Posi- 
tion all  night  morning  of  5^*'  commenst  sk.  by 
day  Light  &  heard  small  armes  in  the  direction 
of  Bery  vill  about  4  oc  the  E  advanced  on  as 
Rhapidly  we  stood  them  a  hard  fight  I  got  shot 
threw  the  Pants  several  slightly  wonded  1  Pri- 
vate &  conel  kiled  &  sevral  horses  killed  & 
wonded  we  drove  them  back  5  miles  kill  7  & 
went  on  Picket)  6  skrimished  a  little  all  day  & 
camped  on  the  same  ground  7  about  4  oc  the  E 
advanced  a  small  skrimish  line  &  drove  our 
Pickets  in  we  advanced  on  them  &  drove  them 
back  to  Bunkers  hill  &  fell  back  to  fore  Said 
Camp  &  Remained  all  night  we  got  2  hoises 
wonded  &  killed  1  for  them  thursday  morning 
sep  8'*^  still  skrimishing  in  the  Evening  went  on 
P.  9  moved  down  2  miles  the  E.  has  fell  back. 
10  marched  down  below  Bunkers  hill  the  Infan- 
try fowling  coommenst  skrimishing  &  drove  the 
E  below  martains  Burg  driving  the  E  all  the  way 
&  fell  back  to  Bunker  hill  or  East  of  thare  & 
camp  11  marched  2  miles  above  B.  H.  &  graized 
&  went  on  P.  12  Relieved  &  baci  to  fore  said 
Camp  abov  B.s  H.  13  Heard  heavy  Canuouddi- 
eng  to  the  right  of  Smith  field  2  oc  mounted  & 
went  down  to  wards  B.s  h  &  had  a  hard  skrimish 
fight  with  3  hun  yankeys  drove  them  back  kill 
a  few  we  got  one  w.  &  back  to  camp 
wednsday  sep  14"^  went  on  P  on  the  Smith  field 
Road  15  all  quiet  at  3  oC  Relieved  &  Back  to 
camp  16  Remained  17  went  on  P.  sunday  18"" 
the  yankey  Drum  <&  Rebel  Drum  is  souding 
around  what  the  move  is  I  cannot  tell  Monday 
morning  IQ^^  by  day  Ligt  I  heard  a  heavy  en- 
gagement commense  to  the  left  of  winchest  10 
oc  skrimishing  commenst  at  Bankers  hill  we  fell 
back  fighting  at  intervels  all  the  way  to  Winches- 
ter some  times  the  E,  charging  us  &  some  times 
we  chargeing  them  back  we  lost  2  men  kill  1 
Lieut  wonded  in  Co  B  the  Balance  suferd  in  like 
manner)  we  assended  the  hights  at  Winchester  & 
looked  over  the  wide  extended  Plains  of  Win- 
chester &  as  far  as  my  eyes  could  see  I  beheld  a 
mighty  concorse  of  yankej^s  &  Rebels  ingagued 
in  the  most  heart  Rending  conflict  which  was  to 
hard  for  us  we  fell  Back  to  cedar  creek  &  fed 
&  lay  in  the  road  untill  morning  of  the  20  then 
moved  to  fishers  hill  &  thar  took  a  Position  & 
whilest  hearing  the  Bauds  Play  I  was  mad  to 
inquire  whare  are  the  many  dead  &  wonded  that 
Listend  at  this  sweet  music  a  few  evenings  ago 
the  E.  is  in  hearing  distance  now  how  soon  we 
will  have  to  meet  them  again  I  cant  <"ell  about 
midnight  we  marchd  out  on  the  Left  of  our 
line  &  fortifed  &  at  day  light  of  the  21  skrim- 
ishing commencg  all  a  long  our  lines 
We  are  Lying  awaiting  to  Be  atackted     *      * 
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IW  —R HJ MINISGEJSrCHJS  OF  THE  CA3f- 
PAK^  OF  1814,  ON  TEE  NIAGARA 
FROXTIER.—CoNChVDBD  from  Page  142. 

From  thk  papers  of  the  late  David  B,  Doug- 
lass, LL.D.,  FORMERLY  CAPTAIN  OF  ENGIN- 
EERS, U.  S.  A.  ;  COMMUNIC^TED  BY  HIS  CHIL- 
DREN, FOR    PUBLICATION    IN    ThE   HISTORICAL 

Magazine. 

1. — Description  of  Fort  Erie. 

[Fro7n  a  letter  loritten  ty  Lieutenant  Douglass  to 
Andreio  Ellicot,  August,  1814-.'^] 

The  small  Battery  (marked  A)  on  the  ex- 
treme right  was  called  the  Douglass  Battery.  It 
was  situated  on  a  ridge  of  ground,  about  nine 
feet  higher  than  the  water  of  the  lake,  and 
immediately  in  rear  of  an  excavation  which 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
the  lime-stone.  Its  parapet  was  sixteen  ieet 
thick,  at  top ;  between  eight  and  nine  feet  high, 
on  the  outside;  and  very  much  sloped.  Its 
platform  was  en  larljett,  and  estimated  at  about 
seventeen  feet  squyre.f 

The  space  between  the  Douglass  Battery  and 
the  lake  was  undefended  by  any  work.  A  six- 
pounder,  however,  (marked  a)  belonging  to  my 
command,  was  commonly  placed  in  a  situation 
to  defend  the  approach  to  it ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  it  was  further 
Hefeuded  by  a  detachment  of  General  Porter's 
Volunteers  (marked  h).  The  epaulment  (marked 
B)  on  the  left  of  the  Douglass  Battery,  was  that 
which  covered  the  Ninth  Regiment.     It  was 

*  Some  of  the  references— mainly  those  in  small  letters 
— cannot  be  found  on  the  map  which  faces  this  page. 
The  small  scale  on  which  it  was  necessarily  drawn,  com- 
pelled the  engraver  to  omit  some  of  the  references  which 
appear  on  the  large  map— which  is  many  times  larger  than 
this — in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  unintelligi- 
ble by  being  too  much  crowded. — Editor. 

t  The  following  remarks  and  observations  may  prove 
useful  to  the  nnmilitary  reader:  ••  A  permanent  fortifica- 
"  tion,  in  its  most  simple  form,  consists  of  a  mound  of 
"  eovLh,  termed  the  Bampart,  which  encloses  the  space 
"  fortified  ;  a  Farapet,  surrounding  the  Rampart  and  cov- 
"  ering  the  men  and  guns  from  the  enemy's  projectiles;  a 
"  tScMvp-wall,  which  sustains  the  pressure  of  the  earth  of 
"  the  Rampart  and  Parapet,  and  presents  an  insurmount- 
"  able  obstacle  to  an  assault  by  storm;  a  wide  and  deep 
"  Ditch,  which  prevents  the  enemy  from  approaching  near 
"the  body  of  the  place;  a  Counter  Scarp-wal ,  which 
"sustains  the  earth  on  the  exterior  of  the  Ditch;  and  a 
"  mound  of  earth,  called  a  Glacis,  thrown  up  a  few  yards 
"  in  front  of  the  Ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
"  Scarp  of  the  main  work."— Halleck's  Military  Art  and 
Science- 

Openings  cut  in  the  Parapet,  and  throagh  which  the 
guns  are  pointed,  are  called  Embrasures.    The  mass  of 


about  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  feet  in  heighth,  with  both 
faces  nearly  iDerpendicular.  Its  ditch  was  of 
diflferent  dimensions,  at  different  parts,  but  gen- 
erally of  small  account.  The  space  between 
the  left  of  this  epaulment  and  the  nearest  part 
of  Fort  Erie,  was  closed  only  by  a  slight 
abattis. 

Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Douglass  Bat- 
tery, the  ground  descended  a  few  feet ;  but,  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  line  described,  it  rose 
again  ;  forming,  a  little  further  on,  an  elevation 
of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Upon  this  elevation  stood  old 
Fort  Erie.  The  out-line  of  Fort  Erie,  as  it  was 
originally  projected,  is  denoted  by  the  line  c.  d. 
e.  f.  g.  h.  i.  j.  Jc.;  but  of  this  no  part  had  been 
wrought  upon,  to  any  extent,  except  the  two  Bas- 
tions (L  and  M),  the  mess-houses  (N  and  O),  and 
the  curtain  (k  and  e).  These,  with  the  other  works 
which  go  to  enclose  the  areas  C  and  D,  consti- 
tuted, on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  whole  of 
what  was  properly  called  Fort  Erie. 

The  extreme  faces  of  the  salient  Bastion  (M) 
were  constructed  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
earth.  That  on  the  South,  was  a  simple  stone- 
wall, about  three  feet  thick.  The  other  had  an 
escarpe  of  stone,  surmounted  by  an  earthen  par- 
apet. The  height  of  the  former  was  not  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  but  the  latter,  ditched 
as  it  was,  and  surmounted  with  earth,  had  a 
height  of  at  least  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
feet,  including  merlons  of  four  feet.  The 
counter-scarpe  of  the  ditch  was  steep  but  not 
regularly  formed.  The  number  of  embrasures 
and  shape  of  the  platform  was  as  represented  in 
the  drawing — the  height  of  the  latter  being 
about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Fort. 

The  other  Bastion  (L)  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  one  just  described,  except  in  the  number  of 
its  embrasures  and  shape  of  its  platform. 

The  Mess-houses  (N  and  O),  were  built  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  South  faces  of  the  Bastions 
(L  and  M).  They  were  ninety- three  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high,  built  of  stone,  forming 
one  wall  with  the  revetments  to  which  they 
joined.  In  the  second  story,  they  had  each  a 
line  of  loop- holes,  on  their  water-fronts,  and  on 

earth  between  the  Embrasures  is  called  a  Merlon,  and  pro- 
tects the  men  from  the  enemy's  fire.  When  the  Parapet 
is  not  pierced  with  Embrasures,  the  guns  are  pointed  over 
it;  and  are  then  said  to  be  en-barbett.  In  this  position, 
though  more  exposed,  they  command  a  much  wider  field 
than  when  in  embrasure.  The  Epaulment  is  an  earthen 
breastwork. 

The  works  at  Fort  Erie,  being  partly  temporary  and 
partly  pennanent  fortifications,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
hastily  thrown  up,  the  Rampart  and  Parapet  are  called, 
indifierently,  "  the  Parapet,"  in  this  description. 
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the  short  flanks  at  k  and  c.  The  one  marked  n 
was  entirely  dismantled,  as  represented  in  the 
drawing  ;  and  the  other  had  been  somewhat  in- 
jm"ed,  at  the  Northwest  end,  by  the  enemy's  shot. 
By  the  position  of  these  Block-houses,  the  gorges 
of  their  respective  Bastions  were  reduced  to 
about  seven  feet  in  width.  The  Curtain  (k.  and 
c.)  was,  by  estimation,  fitteen  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick,  having  the  gateway  in  the 
center. 

The  works,  thus  far  described,  were  made  into 
a  complete  enclosure  by  means  of  the  tempora- 
ry  salient  Curtain  (q.  r.  p.),   both  branches  of 
which  consisted  of  a  series  of  banquettes,  and  a 
parapet  equal  in  height  to  those  of  the  Bastions 
(L  and  M  ).     On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  how- 
ever, they  were  imperfectly  joined  to  the  little 
Battery  (r),  particularly  on  the  South-west  side. 
The  Battery  (r)  was  very  small,  having  a  plat- 
form scarcely  twelve  feet  square.     I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  it  may  not  have  been  en-barbett 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August.     Its  height  was  the 
same  as  the  branches  just  described,  and,  like 
them,  it  had  a  ditch,  three  or  four  feet  deep  and 
about  eight  feet  in  breadth.     While  Fort  Erie 
was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  purposes 
of  this  curtain  had  been  answered  by  a  line  of 
pickets  (S.R.T.),  most  of  which  were  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  fifteenth  of  August — they  were  about 
eleven  feet  high.     The  work  inclosing  the  area 
(marked  D)  was  an  out-work  of  earth,  construct- 
ed for  the  security  of  the  gateway  of  the  Fort. 
Its  parapet  is  estimated  to  have  been        feet 
thick  at  the  top  and  about  six  and  a  half  feet 
high  from  the  berm ;  and  its  ditch  five  feet  deep 
and        feet  wide.      Its  entrance  was  near  the 
wall  of  the  Fort,  on  the  North-east  side,  and  in 
the  salient  angle  (marked  u,)  was  a  platform  for 
one  gun,   en-barbett.     A  considerable  quantity 
of  earth  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  Bastions  (Y 
and  W) — the  latter  of  which  had  an  escarpe  of 
masonry.     The  little  Battery  (E),  on  the  glacis 
of  the  Bastion  (L),  was  the  one  which  was  occu- 
pied, on  the  fifteenth,  by  Captain  Panning.     I 
think  it  had  merlons  at  the  time ;  but  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty.     From  the  left  of  Fanning's 
Battery,  the  line  of  defence  extended,  as  in  the 
drawing,  yards  to  the  salient  angle   (F). 

From  thence  it  ran  in  a  direction  nearly  South 
(  yards,)  to  the  recentering  angle  (H) ;  thence 
to  I  (  yards)  and  lastly  (  yards)  to  Tow- 
son's  Battery,  K.  It  consisted  of  a  Breastwork; 
with  banquettes  and  a  ditch  ;  but  as  it  was  bui}t 
in  haste,  by  the  Regiments  who  respectively  oc- 
cupied it,  no  particular  care  was  taken  to  have 
them  of  any  uniform  dimensions.  The  height 
of  the  Breastwork  was  generally  about  six  and 
a  half  or  seven  feet ;  that  in  thickness  it  varied 
from  five  to  sixteen  feet.  The  Ditch  was  from 
six  to  ten  feet  wide  and,  generally,  about  three 
His.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  15. 


or  four  feet  deep.  The  interior  of  the  Breast- 
work was  defiladed  by  Traverses  (X.  X.  X.), 
at  right  angles.  The  position  of  Captain  Bid- 
die's  Company  of  Artillery  is  marked  G.  The 
attention  of  the  Engineers  being,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  flanks,  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  the  whole  of  the  line,  just  described, 
was  completed  by  the  fifteenth  of  August  or  not. 
The  first  part,  as  far  as  the  salient  angle  F,  I 
think  was  so ;  but  the  second  part,  between  P 
and  H,  may  not  have  been  quite  as  much  so  as  I 
have  represented  it.  The  ground,  however,  in 
this  quarter,  was,  for  the  most  part,  low  and 
marshy  ;  and  the  line  which,  on  this  account,  was 
difiicult  of  access,  had  been  rendered  still  more 
so  by  felling  the  trees  in  front. 

Towson's  Battery  (marked  K)  terminated  our 
defences,  on  the  left.  It  consisted  of  two  faces 
meeting  in  a  very  obtuse  salient  angle — that  on 
the  right,  calculated  for  the  support  of  Fort  Erie 
and  the  intermediate  line  ;  the  other  for  the  par- 
ticular defence  of  this  flank.  It  was  built  on  a 
hillock  of  sand,  which,  being  easily  thrown  up, 
was  quickly  formed  into  a  Rampart,  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high,  the  platform  of  which  was 
nearly  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jake. 
This  height  enabled  it  to  overlook  the  rising 
ground  (marked  L)  beyond  it.  The  length  of 
its  faces  was  calculated  to  admit  of  mounting  at 
least  three  guns  on  each  ;  that  on  the  right,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed,  and  the  other  had,  I 
think,  low  merlons,  at  the  time  of  the  action. 
Towson's  Battery  and  the  Bastions  V  and  W  were, 
wrought  exclusively  by  general  fatigues,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  oflicers  of  En- 
gineers. 

The  space  between  Towson's  Battery  and  the 
lake  is  closed,  in  the  drawing,  with  an  abattis, 
which  extended  around  the  front  of  Towson's 
Battery.  The  encampment  of  Colonel  Wood's 
Corps,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry,  is 
marked  Y. 

2. — Letter  from  Professor  W.  D.  Wilson. 

[From  The  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  Buffalo^  Oc- 
tober S8,  1853.] 

Mr.  Seayer, 

Dear  Sir  :  Sometime  in  the  Fall  of  1850,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  History  of  the 
Niagara  Campaign,  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, written  by  the  late  Major  Douglass.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  history  will  soon  be 
given  to  the  public,  with  a  biographical  notice 
worthy  of  one  who  deserved  so  much  of  his 
country.  In  this  history,  the  Major  has  spoken 
of  the  explosion  of  the  Magazine,  during  the 
sortie  upon  Fort  Erie,  in  August,  1814,  upon 
which  the  result  of  the  attack  depended — and, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  termination  of  the  war 
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also — as  a  casualty,  which  occurred  from  some 
unknown  cause. 

I  remembered,  in  reading  the  Major's  graphic 
description,  the  account  which  I  had  heard, 
some  years  before,  from  a  Mr.  Daw,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion.  I  thereupon  wrote  to 
an  old  friend,  residing  in  the  same  village  as 
Mr.  Daw,  asking  him  to  see  Daw  and  get  from 
him  a  statement  of  his  recollection  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  explosion.  Doctor  Moor,  tlie  friend 
to  whom  I  wrote,  happened  to  be,  at  the  time, 
Notary  Public,  and,  very  kindly,  called  upon 
'bh:  Daw ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing affidavit : 

"  I,  James  Daw,  of  Littleton,  New  Hamp- 
"  shire,  depose  and  say,  that  I  am  fifty-eight 
"  years  old, 

"I  enlisted  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
•'  States,  in  April,  1814,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
"  Company  of  Daniel  Ketchum. 

"  I  was  within  the  Bastion  of  Fort  Erie  when 
''  the  Magazine  exploded,  in  August,  1814,  while 
"  the  British  Ai-my  was  attempting  to  re-take 
"  the  Fort. 

"  It  was  known  to  me  and  others,  some  days 
"  before  that  event,  that  preparations  had  been 
"  made  to  fire  the  Magazine,  in  case  the  Fort 
"  could  not  otherwise  be  defended. 

"  We  were  attacked  before  the  arrangement 
^'  was  completed.  The  design  was  to  have 
"  placed  in  the  Magazine,  a  keg  of  powder,  in 
*'  connection  with  about  twenty  more  already 
* '  placed  there,  and  to  connect,  with  this,  a  large 
"  piece  of  port-fire,  to  enable  the  person  who  ap- 
"  plied  the  match,  to  do  it  with  safety  to  him- 
"  self  Instead  of  this,  there  was  only  a  train 
"  of  powder  strown  on  the  ground  to  the  Maga- 
"  zine. 

"  A  Lieutenant  of  Bombardiers  volunteered 
"  to  fire  it.  He  was  seen  to  apply  the  match 
"  more  than  once,  as  the  whole  train  of  powder 
"  did  not  burn  on  the  first  application,  and  he 
"was  obliged  to  advance  so  near  that  he  was 
"  killed  by  the  explosion. 

"  The  subject  was  often  talked  of  among  us ; 
"  and  the  act  of  the  officer  who  applied  the 
"  match  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  extra- 
"  ordinary  daring.  I  never  heard  any  one  name 
"  the  explosion  of  the  Magazine  as  an  accident. 
"James  Daw, 

"  Twenty-fifth  Reg." 

Doctor  Moor  then  officially  certifies  that 
James  Daw,  the  signer  of  the  above,  personally 
appeared,  and  made  solemn  oath  that  the  fore- 
going affidavit  was  true,  before  him,  as  Notary 
Public. 

This  affidavit  was  sworn  to,  at  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1852. 


This  certainly  is  an  important  document,  and, 
if  true,  the  noble  daring  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Lieutenant  of  Bombardiers  should  be  known 
and  rewarded  with  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which  is  due  to  them. 

Doctor  Moor  adds  that  he  believes  Mr.  Daw 
to  be  "  a  man  whose  statements  may  be  fully 
"relied  upon."  I  can  add  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Daw,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  re- 
garded him,  and  think  he  was  generally  regard- 
ed, as  a  man  of  veracity.  I  never  heard  his 
veracity  called  in  question. 

I  send  this  document  to  you,  l:)elieving  you 
will  be  glad  to  insert  it  in  the  Courier.  Buffalo 
being  so  near  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  to 
which  it  relates,  I  have  supposed  that  its  pub- 
lication there  would  be  more  likely  to  revive 
and  call  forth  the  recollection  of  some  other 
person,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  national  inter- 
est, than  in  any  other  place. 

I  am,  Very  Truly,  Yours, 

W.  D.  Wilson. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1853. 

3. — Answer  to  Professor  W.  D.  Wilson's 

LETTER,  BY  ReV.  MalCOLM  DoUGLASS,  A  SON 

OF  Major  D.  B.  Douglass. 

[From  The  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  Buffalo,  M- 
vember  14,  1853.] 

Albion,  Nov.  7, 1853. 
Mr.  Seaver  : 

I  have  been  favored,  by  a  friend,  with  a  copy 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  for  the  twenty-eighth  oi 
October.  It  contains,  I  perceive,  a  communica- 
tion calling  public  attention  to  the  stirring 
event  at  Fort  Erie,  during  the  siege  in  the  Cam- 
paign of  1814,  and,  especially,  to  the  explosion 
in  the  contested  Bastion  of  the  Fort,  during  the 
night-attack  of  the  British  force.  The  question 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  explosion  is  proposed ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  Daw — at  the 
time,  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment — 
is  furnished,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  result, 
not  of  accident,  but  of  a  pre-concerted  plan. 
May  I  crave  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject? 

I  have,  at  hand,  the  manuscript  Lectures  of 
Major  Douglass,  on  the  Niagara  Campaign,  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent;  and  I  take 
leave  to  quote  the  passage  which  bears  upon 
the  point  in  question :  "  It  is  not  difficult  to 
"  account  for  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  the 
"  Bastion.  The  Magazine  was  under  the  Plat- 
"  form  and  quite  open.  In  the  haste  and  ardor 
"with  which  the  guns  were  served,  during  the 
"  action,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  melee,  some 
"cartridges  were,  doubtless,  broken  and  the 
"powder  strewed  around,  forming  a  train,  or 
"succession   of   trains,   connecting    with    the 
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"  Magazine,  which  a  burning  wad  or  the  dis- 
"  charge  of  a  musket  might  easily  ignite."  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  conjecture  does  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Daw ;  and  I 
still  think,  with  such  attention  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  question  and  without  impugn- 
ing the  veracity  of  Mr.  Daw,  that  the  above 
statement  is  the  more  accurate  and  reasonable 
of  the  two.  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
this  was  a  subject  to  which  Major  Douglass  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention;  for  he  was 
not  unaware  that  the  question  was  debated.  I 
distinctly  remember  having  heard  him  say  that, 
at  various  times  since  the  Campaign,  he  had 
compared  notes  with  his  brother  officers,  who 
were  also  eye-witnesses  of  the  explosion,  and 
the  impression  which  he  formed,  at  the  period 
of  the  siege,  were  only  more  and  more  confirm- 
ed^ viz.:  that  it  was  purely  accidental. 

I  have  regarded  Mr.  Daw's  statement  as  inac- 
curate in  its  principal  points.  His  first  state- 
ment is  as  follows :  "  It  was  known  to  me  and 
"  others,  some  days  before  that  event,  that 
*'  preparations  had  been  made  to  fire  the  Maga- 
**  zine  in  case  the  Fort  could  not  otherwise  be 
"  defended.  We  were  attacked  before  the  ar- 
"rangement  was  completed,"  etc.  Now  the 
public  and  private  statements  of  Major  Doug- 
lass assure  us  that  no  such  arrangement  was 
known  to  the  Engineer  officers,  who  are  always 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  affairs  of 
this  kind,  in  the  defence  of  fortified  camps. 
No  such  arrangements  were  known  to  the  Gen- 
eral commanding,  who,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  acknowledges  the  Chief  En- 
gineer's correct  and  seasonable  suggestions  to 
regain  the  Bastion ;  and,  while  giving  some  of 
the  details  of  this  very  attempt  to  regain  it, 
he  adds :  "at  this  moment,  every  operation 
"  was  arrested  by  the  explosion  of  some  cart- 
"  ridges,  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  stone- 
"  building,  adjoining  the  contested  Bastion. 
"The  explosion  was  tremendous — it  was  de- 
"cisive;  the  Bastion  was  restored."  So  far, 
then,  as  the  officers  are  concerned,  the  occur- 
rence does  not  seem  to  be  preconcerted; 
and,  as  Mr.  Daw  evidently  does  not  regard  it 
as  the  secret  work  of  private  soldiers,  it  would 
seem  not  unlikely  that  he  and  his  fellow-soldiers 
misinterpreted  some  directions  and  arrange- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  Bastion,  which 
was  unfinished,  up  to  the  time  of  the  attack. 

Mr.  Daw  further  states  that  "a  Lieutenant  of 
"  Bombardiers  volunteered  to  fire  it.  He  was 
*'  seen  to  apply  the  match,  more  than  once,  as 
"  the  whole  train  of  powder  did  not  burn  on 
"  the  first  application,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
"  advance  so  near,  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
"explosion.  The  subject  was  often  talked  of 
"  among  us,  and  the  act  of  the  officer,  who  ap- 


"  plied  the  match,  was  always  regarded  as  one 
"  of  most  extraordinary  daring."  Now  Major 
Douglass  was  the  only  Lieutenant  of  Bombar- 
diers in  the  action.  The  Company  of  Boml^ar- 
diers  and  Sappers  and  Miners  was  under  his 
especial  command,  as  an  Engineer  officer.  His 
Junior,  Lieutenant  Story,  was  on  duty  on  the 
American  side.  Captain  Williams  and  Lieu- 
tenant McDonough,  both  of  the  Artillery,  are 
the  only  officers  mentioned  in  General  Gaines's 
Report  as  killed,  and  they  were  known  to  have 
been  killed  before  the  Bastion  was  yielded  to 
the  enemy.  Is  it  not  likely,  then,  that  Mr. 
Daw's  statement,  on  this  point,  is  one  of  those 
mistaken  rumors  which  would  naturally  cir- 
culate among  the  private  soldiers,  after  the 
battle,  and  which,  at  such  a  time,  can  easily 
gain  currency  with  many,  upon  very  insuffic- 
ient evidence?  And  does  it  not  appear  that, 
until  more  decisive  evidence,  to  the  contrary, 
is  advanced,  the  statement  in  the  Niagara  Lec- 
tures has,  by  far,  the  greatest  probability  in  its 
favor?  My  own  opinion  is,  decidedly,  in  the 
affirmative. 

Major  Douglass's  account  of  the  explosion 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  is  as 
follows:  "The  Bastion,  itself,  was  still  in  the 
"  possession  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  under- 
"  stood  that  they  were  not  only  unable  to  pene- 
"  trate  further,  but  that  they  had  been  terribly 
"  cut  up  by  the  fires  from  the  Block-house  and 
"from  other  adjacent  i3arts  of  the  Fort  and 
"  outworks.  Several  charges  had  been  made 
"  upon  them,  but,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
"the  passage  and  the  height  of  the  platform, 
"they  had,  as  yet,  been  unsuccessful.  Another 
"  party,  however,  it  was  said,  of  jDicked  men, 
''was  now  just  organized,  with  the  hope  of  a 
"  better  result.  To  this  enterprise,  then,  the 
"  only  thing  now  remaining  to  complete  the 
"repulse  of  the  enemy,  the  attention  of  every 
"  beholder  was  most  anxiously  bent.  The  fir- 
"  ing  within  the  Fort  had  already  begun  to 
"  slacken,  as  if  to  give  place  to  the  charging 
"  party ;  the  next  moment  was  to  give  us  the 
"  clang  of  weapons  in  deadly  strife.  But,  sud- 
"  deuly,  every  sound  was  hushed  by  the  sense  of 
"  an  unnatural  tremor  beneath  our  feet,  like  the 
"  first  heave  of  an  earthquake ;  and,  almost  at 
"  the  same  instant,  the  centre  of  the  Bastion 
"burst  up  with  a  terrific  explosion;  and  a  jet 
"flame,  mingled  with  fragments  of  timber, 
"  earth,  stone,  and  the  bodies  of  men,  rose  to 
"  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  the 
"  air,  and  fell,  in  a  shower  of  ruins,  to  a  great 
"  distance,  all  around."     *         *         *         * 

In  another  place,  he  thus  remarks :  "  As  to 
"its  effect  in  deciding  the  contest,  it  was  very 
"small,  if  anything.  The  British  General 
♦'  found  it  very  convenient  to  assign  the  explo- 
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"siou  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
"enterprise.  But  he  had  been  completely  re- 
"  pulsed,  with  dreadful  carnage,  at  all  points, 
'' lefore  i]\Q  explosion — the  British  troops  in  the 
"Bastion  were  unable  to  advance;  their  com- 
"  mander  was  killed ;  their  numbers  were  mo- 
"mentarily  thinned  by  our  fires;  and  so  com- 
"  pletely  were  they  cut  up  and  disabled,  that  of 
"  those  removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bastion, 
"  but  a  very  few  were  free  from  severe  gun- 
"shot  wounds.  Indeed,  had  the  explosion 
"  been  a  few  minutes  later,  the  whole  of  their 
"  Reserve  would,  probably,  have  been  inter- 
"cepted  and  cut  off,  by  a  strong  detachment, 
"  which  was  in  motion  for  that  purpose." 

I  have,  I  fear,  taken  up  your  attention  with 
a  tedious  letter ;  but  it  seemed  called  for  by 
the  statements  which  were  made  through  the 
means  of  your  esteemed  correspondent.  Per- 
haps the  Memoir  and  the  Lectures  may  yet  be 
forthcoming,  and  at  no  distant  date.  And  I 
may  here  say,  that  any  well-authenticated  data 
which  may  be  furnished  me — letters,  memoran- 
da, notes,  and  the  like — bearing  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  events  of  the  Niagara  Campaign,  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged. 
I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Yonrs,  Yery  Truly, 
Malcolm  Douglass. 
4. — Answeh  to  Professor  Wilson's  letter, 

BY  Ebenezer  Mix,  Esqr.,  op  Batavia,  New 

York. 
]^From  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Batavia,  N.  F., 
November  15,  X853.] 

Batavia,  Nov.  15,  1853. 
Mr.  Hurley: 

I  observe,  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  of  the 
twenty-eighth  ultimo,  a  communication  from 
Professor  Wilson  of  Geneva,  with  the  accom- 
panying affidavit  of  Mr.  Daw,  the  introduction 
to  which  contains  a  request,  that  "  old  inhabi- 
"tants"  will  give  their  recollections  on  the 
subject  to  the  public,  and,  as  no  one  will  dis- 
pute my  being  one  of  the  "  Old  Inhabitants," 
and,  believing  myself  somewhat  qualified  for 
the  task,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request. 

Far  from  attempting  to  impugn  the  veracity 
or  question  the  integrity  or  respectability  of 
any  person  connected  with  that  communication, 
I  must  entirely  disagree  with  it,  in  relation  to 
the  main  incidents  therein  stated,  on  which 
any  doubts  can  arise.  The  discrepancy  between 
our  statements  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  I  presume,  is  not  a  military  man,  and 
would  not  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  locali- 
ties of  "  Old  Fort  Erie,"  or  the  exact  applica- 
tion of  military  parlance ;  while  Mr,  Daw,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  was,  at  that  time, 
a  mere  youth,  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 


a  new  recruit  in  the  service.  He,  too,  as  appears 
from  his  statement,  has  lost  his  recollection  of 
military  terms  and  phrases,  or  he  would  not 
have  said,  in  the  commencement,  that  he  "was 
"  within  the  Bastion,  when  the  Magazine  ex 
"ploded" — had  he  been  within  the  Bastion 
at  the  time  the  basket  of  cartridges  exploded 
he  would  not,  probably,  at  any  time  since 
have  been  in  Littleton,  New  Hampshire,  to 
have  told  the  tale ;  as  every  man,  whether 
British  or  American,  in  or  near  the  Bastion,  on 
or  about  the  level  of  its  plank -platform,  at 
that  time,  nnd  many  below,  were  either  killed 
or  so  severely  wounded  and  horribly  mangled, 
that  death  was  the  result.  Mr.  Daw  undoubt- 
edly meant,  that  he  wa3  within  the  Fort — the 
military  encampment,  called  Fort  Erie — at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  and  would  so  amend 
his  statement,  if  now  revised  by  him,  not  that 
he,  a  young  Infantry  private  and  a  new  recruit, 
was,  at  that  time,  within  the  works  of  the 
"  Old  Fort,"  occupied,  exclusively,  by  Ofiicers, 
Artillerymen,  and  Bombardiers,  and  visited 
only  by  such  persons  as  the  officers  saw  fit  to 
invite  and  admit.  Mr,  Daw  was,  at  that  time, 
undoubtedly  where  his  duty  called  him,  and 
where,  had  he  been  otherwise  inclined,  his  of- 
ficers would  have  compelled  him  to  be,  on 
parade  in  the  plaza,  in  front  of  the  space,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  traverses,  counting 
from  the  "  Old  Fort,"  in  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  his  Regiment,  the  Twenty-fifth,  was  en- 
camped, there  ready  to  march,  or  stand  and 
combat  the  enemy,  as  commanded  by  his  offi- 
cers, for  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  Infantry, 
generally,  were  not  called  into  actual'  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  that  night,  but  were  mustered 
and  stood  at  their  respective  posts,  ready  to 
obey  orders,  although  the  Twenty-first  and  part 
of  the  Twenty-third  Regiments  did  great  ex- 
ecution in  defending  our  southern  or  left  ex- 
tremity, near  which  they  were  encamped,  as 
did  the  Heavy  Artillery  and  Light  Corps,  in 
defending  the  northern  or  right  flank  of  our 
encampment. 

It  is  said  that  he  who  demolishes  an  edifice, 
let  it  be  ever  so  mis-shapen  and  incommodious, 
without  erecting  another,  has  been  guilty  of 
an  injury  to  the  public  weal.  To  avoid  such 
an  imputation,  I  will  give  a  succinct  account 
of  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  by  the  British,  in 
August,  1814,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and 
know  that  it  was  uncontradicted,  in  any  of  its 
essential  points,  at  the  time  it  transpired,  by 
any  intelligent  person  who  pretended  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  details. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  understand 
the  following  statement,  I  will  give  an  extract 
from  Turner's  Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland 
Purchase  of  Western  New   Yorlc,  etc.,  being  a 
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description  of  Fort  Erie,  as  it  existed  in  1814  ">= 
— as  its  works  are  now  almost  entirely  demol- 
ished, scarcely  leaving  a  trace  to  designate  its 
former  location : 

"  Fort  Erie,  or  rather  the  encampment  call- 
"  ed  by  that  name,  lying  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
"  Erie  into  Niagara-river,  on  the  Canada  side, 
"  was,  at  that  time,  composed  of  old  '  Old  Fort 
"  '  Erie,'  consisting  of  two  large  stone  mess-^ 
"  houses  and  one  Bastion,  mounted  with  can- 
"non,  situated  near  the  margin  of  Niagara- 
*'  river,  and  a  high  artificial  mound,  transformed 
"from  Snake-hill,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  yards  southerly  of  the  'Old  Fort.'  This  redoubt 
*'  was  connected  with  the  '  Old  Fort '  by  a  par- 
"  apet  of  earth,  thrown  up  between  them,  with 
"  a  western  angle ;  from  this  Parapet,  traverses 
"extending  into  the  encampment.!  The  open 
"esplanade,  on  the  West  and  North  of  our 
"  works,  was  but  from  sixty  to  eighty  rods 
"  wide,  where  it  terminated  in  a  dense  forest, 
"  standing  on  a  marshy  or  swamp  bottom.  Be- 
"  tween  this  lengthy  parapet  and  the  shores  of 
"  the  Niagara-river  and  Lake  Erie,  mostly  be- 
"  tween  the  traverses,  was  the  encampment  of 
"  our  regular  soldiers." 

On  the  third  of  July,  1814,  the  American 
Army  took  undisputed  possession  of  Fort  Erie  ; 
and  all  its  forces,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  con- 
centrated within  it  and  on  the  adjacent  grounds, 
soon  after  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Luudy's- 
lane.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  British 
troops,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  amounting  to 
about  five  thousand,  four  hundred  of  which 
were  veterans  of  European  peninsular  fame, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Drum- 
mond,  encamped  on  a  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half 
northwesterly  of  the  Fort,  making  apparent 
demonstrations  to  invest  it  for  a  siege,  but 
privately  preparing  to  take  it  by  storm,  or 
assault.  For  this  purpose,  the  assaulting  forces 
were  divided  into  three  Divisions,  one  of  which 
was  to  commence  the  attack  on  Towsou's  Bat- 
tery, the  entrance  South  of  the  American  en- 
campment ;  another  Division,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Colonel  (not  General) 
Drummond,  was  to  attack  the  only  Bastion  in 
the  "  Old  Fort ;  "  while  the  third  and  largest 
Division,  was  to  silence  Douglass's  Battery,  a 
small  work  near  the  Niagara-river,  and  march 
into  the  American  encampment,  along  the  Ni- 


*  This  description,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  sortie, 
contaiued  in  that  volumn,  was  written  by  myself,  and 
mostly  from  memoranda  taken  at  the  time  of  the  events. 
fC  t.The  ti-ansformation  of  Snake-hill  into  "  Towson'a  Bat- 
"  tery,"  the  erection  of  "  Douglass's  Battery,"  and  all  the 
parapets,  not  included  in  the  "  Old  Fort,"  was  the  work 
of  the  Americans,  after  they  took  possession,  on  the  third 
of  July. 


agara  shore.  The  night  of  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  which  was  a  dark  night,  was  selected 
for  the  enterprise,  and  midnight  the  hour. 

Agreeably  with  this  arrangement,  the  attack 
was  made  on  Towson's  Battery,  but  without  the 
least  success.  So  conspicuous  was  this  impedi- 
ment, that  the  British  soldiers  called  it  "  The 
"  Light  House."  This  Division  then  undertook 
to  turn  our  works,  by  fording  the  margin  of 
the  lake;  but  they  were  so  unsparingly  cut 
down,  by  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  Twenty-first 
and  Twenty-third  Regiments,  as  soon  as  they 
rounded  the  abbatis,  that  they  were  glad  to 
desist,  and  retreated  in  disorder.  Drummond, 
at  the  head  of  his  Division,  scaled  the  outer 
walls,  or  rather  embankment — twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  perpendicular  height — of  the  only  Bas- 
tion in  the  "  Old  Fort,"  then  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  took  possession  of  it,  by  surprise. 
This  attack  being  unexpected,  the  attention  of 
its  defenders  was  drawn  oft^,  to  view  the  scenes 
passing  and  events  occurring  at  and  near 
Towson's  Battery,  which  was  an  unpardonable 
neglect  of  duty,  for  twenty-five  men  could  have 
effectually  defended  it  from  such  an  assault,  had 
they  been  at  their  posts  and  on  the  alert.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Drummond  got  into  the  Bas- 
tion, lie  cried,  "  Give  the  d — d  Yankees  no 
"  quarters  ;  "  and  what  few  Americans  were  in 
the  Bastion,  fled  or  were  wantonly  sacrificed,  at 
which  juncture  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Artillery 
or  Bombardier-corps,  commander  of  a  single 
gun,  in  an  angle,  in  the  parapet  of  the  "  Old 
"Fort,"  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  distant  from 
the  Bastion,  turned  his  gun  alone,  which  was 
already  loaded  with  grape-shot,  towards  the 
Bastion,  and  fired  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
set  fire  to  a  basket  of  cannon-cartridges,  which 
had  been  placed,  for  the  time  being,  under  tlie 
plank-platform  of  the  Bastion,  in  range  with 
its  enti'ance,  at  which  the  gun  was  pointed. 
The  explosion  of  the  cartridges  in  the  basket 
blew  up  the  Bastion  floor,  nud  scattered  the 
materials  of  which  its  parapets  were  compos- 
ed. This  accident — for  so  it  was  considered, 
at  the  time,  and  it  has  never  been  asseried  to 
the  contrary,  from  any  authentic  source — there- 
fore, I  must  say  this  accident  ended  the  career  of 
the  vaunting  Colonel  Drummond,  and  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  all  the  British  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Bastion  and  some  who 
had  not  yet  elevated  themselves  to  that  high 
distinction;  but  I  believe  the  event  is  to  be 
deplored  by  the  Americans,  as  by  it  the  brave 
officer  who  flred  the  cannon  lost  his  life,  and 
there  were,  probably,  nearly  as  many  Americans 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  accident  as  there 
were  British. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  facts  above  stated,  in  all 
their  minutia,  relative  to  the  firing  the  gun  by 
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the  officer,  its  direction,  etc.,  we  never  had  nor 
ever  can  have  a  living  witness ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  gim,  which  had  been  jDreviously  loaded,  be- 
'ing  tinned  in  the  direction  of  the  Bastion  and 
fired  ;  the  basket  of  cartridges  exploding  at  the 
same  time ;  the  commander  of  the  gun  being 
found  dead  at  its  breech,  with  no  other  marks 
of  violence  than  those  naturally  produced  by 
such  an  explosion ;  and  no  one  claiming  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  deed,  nor  any  other  corpse 
being  found,  as  a  silent  testimony  of  compan- 
ionship, fully  warrants  us  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion of  their  undoubted  truth,  although  the 
gun  might  have  been  pointed  at  the  basket 
when  fired,  and  its  recoil  produced  a  more  ele- 
vated direction  ;  yet  such  a  conclusion  is  not 
probable ;  but  if  the  gun  was  fired  into  the 
Bastion,  the  direction  in  which  it  was  found, 
the  wadding  would  have  naturally  fallen  into 
the  basket  or  its  vicinity. 

While  Colonel  Drummond  and  his  Division 
made  this  attack  on  the  Bastion,  the  third,  and 
most  numerous,  Division  made  an  attack  on 
Douglass's  Battery  and  our  extreme  right, 
where  our  Heavy  Artillery,  Bombardiers,  and 
light-troops  were  posted.  Douglass's  Battery, 
under  the  direction  of  its  then  youthful  but 
skilful  and  intrepid  commander,*  and  the 
troops  stationed  in  its  vicinity,  soon  discomfited 
this  Division,  and  compelled  its  crowded  ranks 
to  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shot  from 
our  guns. 

Thus  ended  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  in  a 
complete  failure ;  but  the  British  prosecuted 
their  siege.^with  renewed  vigor,  until  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September,  when  a  chivalrous  sortie 
from  the  Fort  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege 
and  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Fort  George,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara-river. 

That  the  explosion  and  destruction  of  the 
Bastion  had  any  more  effect  on  "  the  termina- 
'  tion  of  the  War,"  or  even  the  capture  of  the 
Fort,  than  had  the  destruction  of  a  camp  wash- 
er-woman, by  a  random  cannon-ball,  is  not  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment,  for  Colonel  Drum- 
mond could  not  have  retained  possession,  fif- 
teen minutes,  unless  he  was  supported  and 
sustained,  from  within  the  works,  by  the  other 
two  Divisions  of  the  assailants,  or,  at  least, 
by  one  of  them  ;  and  they  were  both  completely 
routed  from  their  respective  points  of  attack, 
before  the  explosion.  Neither  was  the  place 
where  the  basket  of  cartridges  stood,  the  Mag- 
azine of  the  Fort,  or  even  of  the  Bastion :  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  very  unsafe  place  to  leave  cart- 
ridges, on  any  occasion  ;  and  in  this  case  they 

*  The  late  Major  David  B.  Douglaes,  who  died,  a  few 
years  Bince,  at  Geneva,  while  filling  a  Professorship  in 
Geneva  College. 


were  undoubtedly  hastily  and  carelessly  left 
there.  The  Magazine  of  the  Fort  was  in  a  com- 
partment in  the  North  end  of  the  northern 
mess-house,  near  to,  but  disconnected  with,  the 
Bastion,  which  had  no  separate  Magazine. 

I  can  assure  the  public  that  I  write  under- 
standiugly,  and  from  my  own  knowledge,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  The 
facts  and  conclusions,  herein  stated,  are  not 
nursery  chimeras  or  boyish  phantasies.  I  was 
then  a  man,  with  an  experience  of  twelve  years 
in  the  scenes  of  manhood  and  active  walks  of 
life.  Soon  after  the  explosion,  I  visited  Fort 
Erie  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  tented  field; 
and  being  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  Field,  StaflT,  and  Platoon- officers  of  our 
Army,  and  especially  with  Major,  then  Lieuten- 
ant, Douglass,  who,  with  other  officers,  took  me 
into  the  "Old  Fort "  and  showed  me  the  position 
of  things  as  they  were,  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  related  to  me,  in  detail,  the  circum- 
stances of  that  event,  as  far  as  they  were  known 
to  the  livings — they  deplored  the  fate  of  the 
young  officer,  who  fired  the  gun,  whose  name  I 
now  forget,  but  made  no  allusion  to  his  volun- 
tary self-immolation. 

I  delineated,  I  presume,  the  first  map  or  plan 
of  the  Fort,  after  the  explosion,  with  explana- 
tory notes  and  references  and  made  several 
copies — General,  then  Colonel,  Scott,  on  learn- 
ing which,  sent  for  me  and  solicited  copies, 
one  of  which,  as  I  understood,  he  sent  to  the 
War  Department  in  Washington. 

During  the  time  I  remained  in  the  Fort,  I 
heard  soldiers  relate  divers  marvellous  accounts 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Bastion,  which  were  disregarded  by  the 
well-informed,  as  much  as  a  sailor's  long  yarn  is, 
by  his  Purser.  One  of  these  stories,  I  presume, 
has  been  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Daw's  sincere 
belief;  but,  from  any  officer  or  well-informed 
person,  I  never  heard  of  any  kegs  of  powder 
being  beneath  the  Bastion,  or  of  any  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  to  blow  up  the  Maga- 
zine, on  any  emergency. 

Yours,  &c., 

Ebenezeb,  Mix. 

5.— Reply  to  Messks.  Douglass  and  Mix,  by 
Pkofessor  Wilson. 

[From  The  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  Buffalo^  Nb- 
vember,  1853.'\ 

Mr.  Seaver, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  misunderstand  my  object  in  sending 
to  you  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dow — not  Daw,  as 
it  has  been  printed.  It  was  to  call  out  just 
such  articles  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass, 
in  the   CpmHer  of  the  fourteenth  instant,  and 
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that  of  Mr.  Mix,  in  the  Batavia  Spirit  of  the 
Times^  of  the  fifteentli. 

Although  readily  admitting  all  the  ignorance 
of  military  affairs  which  these  correspondents 
may  be  disposed  to  charge  me  with,  I  did  not, 
however,  possess  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
some  of  the  points  and  statements  of  Mr.  Dow 
were  erroneous.  Nor  was  I  quite  disposed  to 
believe  his  story  to  be  entirely  a  fabrication. 
The  article  of  Mr.  Mix,  I  think,  furnishes  the 
primary  fact  which  was  wrought  up  into  story, 
as  Dow  has  given  it.  He  states  that  "  a  Lieu- 
"  tenant  of  Artillery  or  Bombardier  Corps, 
"  commander  of  a  single  gun,  in  an  angle  in  the 
"  parapet,"  fired  it ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  to 
blow  up  the  Bastion  and  kill  himself  in  the 
act.  Now  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of 
this  fact  in  Major  Douglass's  manuscript — 
though  it  may  be  there.  But  this  fact  is,  in 
some  measure,  inconsistent  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglass's  communication.  For  in  that  he 
says:  "Major  Douglass  was  the  only  Lieuten- 
"  ant  of  Bombardiers  in  the  action.  Captain 
"  Williams  and  Lieutenant  McDonough,  both 
"  of  the  Artillery,  are  the  only  oflBcers  mention- 
"  ed  in  General  Gaines's  Report  as  killed ;  and 
•'  they  were  Tcnown  to  have  leen  hilled  'before  the 
"  Bastion  was  yielded  to  the  enemy y 

I  hope  we  may  hear  yet  further  from  those 
who  had  the  means  to  know,  and  yet  remem- 
ber, the  occurrences  of  that  glorious  night.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  yet  find  reason  to  believe 
that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  was  a  noble  act 
— though,  perhaps,  a  mistake  and  unnecessary 
one — on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant  who  fired 
it. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

,      '  '       W.  D.  Wilson. 

6. — Lettek  fkom  Ebenezer  Mix,  Esqr.  to 
Rev.  Malcolm  Douglass. 

[^From  the  original  manuscript.'] 

BataviA  Nov.  14'i^  1853 
Rev.  Malcomb  Douglas, 

Deae,  Sir, 

On  perusing  an  account 
of  the  explosion  of  the  bastion  in  old  Fort 
Erie,  in  August  1814,  I  set  down  immediately 
and  penned  my  views  on  the  subject,  but  polit- 
ical matter  crowded  it  out  of  the  paper  until 
this  week,  on  leaving  it  I  had  directed  a  copy 
to  be  sent  to  you.  This  afternoon,  while  my 
reminiscences  were  issuing  from  the  press,  I 
came  across  the  Bu-ffalo  Courier,  containing  your 
essay  on  the  same  subject — this  evening  I  com- 
pared them — It  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  two  men,  had  they  both  been  within  the 
fort  (not  to  say  "within  the  bastion")  at  the 
time,  would  after  the  lapse  of  39  years,  without 
previous  concert,  have  told  the  history  of  such 


an  exciting  event,  nearer  alike  than  we  have 
done ;  although  neither  of  us  was  present  at  the 
time  &  one  of  us  unborn,  we  had  however  in 
a  great  measure,  the  same  source  of  information, 
your  lamented  father,  who  was  at  that  time  So 
place,  the  chief  engineer  &  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  constructing  all  new  works,  and  repair- 
ing &  improving  all  the  old  works  of  the  fort 
&  encampment-  We  both  discard  the  intention 
of  impugning  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Dow  [not 
Daw]  but  both  entirely  dissent  Irom  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  in  all  its  material  points — we 
both  give  the  same  reason  or  cause  for  his  er- 
rors, and  attribute  his  statement  to  the  same 
source — we  agree  that  the  occurrence  was  a  mere 
accident,  and  deny,  that  there  existed,  among 
the  officers  any  arrangements  or  preparations 
to  blow  up  the  magazine,  on  any  contingency- 
We  likewise  agree  on  the  effect,  or  rather  non- 
effect  which  the  explosion  had  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  or  the  capture  of  the  fort,  and 
we  came  to  that  conclusion  predicated  on  the 
same  facts-  We  substantially  agree  in  assum- 
ing the  circumstances  and  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion- In  one  point,  and  I  believe  the  only  one, 
our  statements  do  not  co-incide,  that  is,  whether 
there  was,  or  was  not  a  magazine  under  the 
bastion,  the  contents  of  which  exploded,  this 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  mere  variance  in  phras- 
iologe,  and  that  any  place,  where  "  some  cart- 
" rages"  had  been  lodged,  whether  safe  or 
unsafe,  however  fortuitously  or  temporarily 
their  deposit,  was  a  magazine,  but  I  think 
that  every  common  reader  as  well  as  every  mil- 
itary man,  must  conclude  fi'oni  your  statement, 
that  there  was  under  the  bastion  something  like 
a  regular  apartment  for  the  lodgement  &  safe- 
keeping of  combustible  munitions  of  war  and 
their  concomitants-  A  mere  sight  of  this  place 
would  refute  the  idea-  Maj.  Douglas  saya 
that  it  was  "under  the  platform  and  quite 
" open"  and  I  will  add,  as  open  as  an  old  lash- 
ioned  kitchen  fire-place  &  about  the  size,  with- 
out an  apology  for  a  door-  But  what  says  Gen. 
Gaines,  the  commauding  officer  at  the  time,  in 
liis  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  "  At  this 
"  moment  every  operation  was  arrested  by  the 
"  explosion  of  some  cartridges  deposited  at  the 
"end  of  the  stone  building,  adjoining  the  con- 
"  tested  bastion."  By  this  statement  it  would 
be  as  hard  to  locate  those  "  some  cartriges " 
before  the  explosion  as  afterwards-  The  Gen. 
was  ashamed,  and  perhaps  afraid  to  report  to 
the  Secretary,  that  it  was  the  explosion  of  a 
corn  basket  of  cartrages  tucked  under  the  floor 
of  the  bastion  ! — neither  would  he  report  that 
it  was  the  explosion  of  "  some  cartrages  "  in 
the  magazine  of  the  fort  or  bastion,  for  that 
would  not  have  been  the  truth — therefore  he 
made  this  evasive,  or  to  say  the  most  of  it,  in- 
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definite  statement ;  this  might  have  passed  as 
immeterial  had  not  Mr.  Dow  lugged  his  20  kegs 
of  powder  into  it. 

As  to  the  person  who  fired  off  the  gun,  there 
is  no  particular  discrepancy  in  our  statements 
— I  should  have  said — "  An  artillery  oflBcer  who 
"had  charge  of  the  single  gun  &c."  and  so  I 
•wrote  it  in  my  first  draft,  his  grade  or  whether 
a  commissioned  oflS.cer  or  not  I  did  not  recol- 
lect, but  not  wishing  to  contradict  Mr.  Dow's 
statement  unnecessarily,  I  introduced  the  words, 
"  Lieut."  &  "  bombardier  "  But  I  am  very  cer- 
tain, that  several  officers  of  the  higher  grade, 
and  Maj.  Douglas,  in  particular,  while  on  the 
ground,  viewing  the  premises,  a  few  days  after 
the  explosion,  told  his  friend,  D.  E.  Evans  & 
myself  that  according  to  the  best  testimony  to 
be  obtained,  as  there  was  no  living  witness, — 
the  officer  commanding  the  single  gun  at  the 
angle,  turned  the  gun  alone,  already  charged 
with  grape-shot,  and  fired  into  the  bastion,  and 
that  the  wad  or  some  other  ignited  substance 
from  the  charge,  fell  into  the  basket  of  cart- 
rages  beneath  the  platform,  on  which  the  ex- 
plosion took  place. 

I  have  just  viewed  a  second  bulletin  from 
Prof.  Wilson,  through  the  Buffalo  Courier,  in 
which  he  accuses  us  of  charging  him  with  ig- 
norance in  military  affairs — he  should  have 
charged  me  only — I  however  did  not  intend  to 
oflend  him — but  when  I  found  a  Professor  in 
such  an  institution  as  Geneva  College,  speak 
of  "  making  a  sortie  on  a  Fort,"  instead  of  a 
charge,  and  using  several  other  very  clumsy  ex- 
pressions, when  addressing  the  public,  I  could 
not  resist  giving  him  a  rap  over  the  knuckles, 
but  I  did  it  without  exposing  his  defects,  or 
rather  the  defects  in  his  writing-  People  who 
write  to  the  public,  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
criticism. 

I  insert  herein  a  rough  plan  of  Old  Fort  Erie, 
and  some  of  its  annexed  works  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  do  not  however  do  it  for  your  edifica- 
tion, as  I  presume  you  have  far  better  drawings 
of  it  among  your  fathers  papers,  this  plan  and 
its  explanatory  references  are  mostly  copied 
from  your  fathers  drawings,  but  I  send  this  to 
you  to  let  you  understand  how  I  conceive  the 
facts  to  be-  * 

Yours  very  Respectfully 

Ebenezer  Mix 

P.  8.  Your  friend  Wilson,  in  his  last  bulle- 
tin says  that,  he  "did  not  however  possess 
"enough  [ignorance]  to  satisfy  him  that  some 
"  of  the  points  and  statements  of  Mr.  Dow 
"  were  erroneous,  nor  was  I  [Wilson]  quite  dis- 

*  It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  re-produce 
this  map,  because  it  is  almost  exactly  a  copy  of  that  which 
we  have  given  on  another  page.— Editoe. 


"  posed  to  believe  his  story  to  be  entirely  a 
"  fabrication."  [A  curious  sentence,  and  blind- 
ly put  together — my  opinion  is  that  Mr.  W. 
cannot  write  elegantly  or  even  ordinarily,  if 
these  two  efforts  are  good  specimens] 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  W.  to  back  him,  I  think 
comes  out  about  as  well  as  the  old  indian  who 
having  sold  a  deer,  which  he  had  just  killed 
and  left  hanging  in  a  certain  tree  in  a  certain 
meadow,  as  he  said — and  no  deer  being  found 
there — he  was  upbraided  by  the  purchaser  for 
lying  and  replied-  You  found  the  meadow — 
Yes-  You  found  the  tree — Yes-  And  you 
found  the  deer — No-  Hugh,  two  trutes  to  one 
lie — pretty  good  for  indian  I  The  fort  was 
there  &  the  bastion  was  blown  up — all  the  rest 
of  "  his  story  "  appears  "  to  be  entirely  a  fabri- 
"  cation  " 

If  Mr.  Wilson  calls  me  out  again  I  will  fire 
off  my  big  Gun  at  him. 


lY.—KINDERHOOK,  NEW  YORE. 

[The  following  articles,  concerning  this  ancient  town, 
are  taken  Irom  a  local  newspaper,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  lost,  among  the  transient  items  of  weekly  journals. 
They  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  Henry  C. 
Van  Schaack,  Esqr.,  of  Manlius,  New  York,  who  is  a 
native  of  Kinderhook ;  and,  as  they  are  perfectly  reliable, 
we  have  pleasure  in  re-printing  them.— Editob.] 

I. 

NATURAL  HIST  OUT  OF  EIJSTDEBROOK, 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Advertiser  : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a 
communication  appeared  in  The  Balance  and 
Golumdia  Repository,  a  newspaper  then  publish- 
ed at  Hudson,  containing  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  village  of  Kinderhook 
and  its  vicinity.  The  author  of  this  paper  was 
the  Rev.  David  B.  Warden,  who  was  a  resident 
of  this  village,  for  several  years,  duiing  the 
tenth  decade  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the 
Principal  of  the  first  Academy  established  here  ; 
and  afterwards  became  Principal  of  the  Acade- 
my, at  Kingston,  in  this  State.  When  General 
Armstrong  was  our  Minister  in  France,  Mr.  War- 
den was  Secretary  of  Legation  ;  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Consul,  which  latter  office 
he  held  for  many  years.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  man  of  deep  and  varied  learning,  of 
which  there  is  some  evidence  in  the  fact  that, 
while  in  Paris,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
noted  French  Academy.  His  death  occurred  in 
that  city,  many  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  His  library,  said  to  possess  historical 
value,  was  purchased  from  him,  in  his  lifetime, 
by  the  State  of  New  York.  As  the  observations 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  for  Mr.  Warden  was 
an  Englishman,  it  is  believed  that  his  communi- 
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cation  to  the  Hudson  paper,  notwithstanding  its 
old  date,  will  be  found  interesting  at  this  time. 
It  is,  therefore,  subjoined.  H.  C.  V.  S. 

*'  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  KINDERHOOK. 

"  The  town  of  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia-coun- 
ty, State  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  East 
'  side  of  Hudson-river,  42  deg.,  36  min.  N.  lat. 
*'It  is  thirteen  miles  North  from  the  city  of 
"Hudson;  twenty  and  a  half  miles  South  by 
"East  of  Albany;  twenty-five  miles  West  by 
"North  of  Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and 
"one  hundred  and  forty  miles  North  of  New 
"York. 

"  From  almost  every  spot  in  Kinderhook,  the 
' '  Blue  Mountains  may  be  seen,  and  every  behold- 
"  er  must  be  delighted  with  them.  Sometimes, 
"  the  whole  range  appears  tinged  with  the  color 
"  of  a  delightful  blue.  The  appearance  is  varie- 
"  gated  and  irregular.  In  Winter,  the  reflection 
'*  of  the  sun  reverberating  from  the  snow  wliich 
"  covers  them,  has  a  grand  ertect.  Sometimes, 
* '  their  tops  are  veiled  in  a  cloud.  The  people 
"prognosticate  a  change  of  weather  from  the 
"  mist  or  fogs  which  appear  on  the  top  and  sides 
"of  these  mountains.  In  Summer,  if  they  are 
"enveloped  with  fog  or  vapors,  so  that  their 
"  summits  are  njt  visible,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
"  of  rain  ;  and,  in  Winter,  the  same  appearance 
"indicates  snow.  If  every  part  of  the  moun- 
"  tains  is  seen,  distinctl}'^,  a  sudden  fall  of  rain 
* '  or  snow  never  takes  place. 

"What  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of 
"Kinderhook  is  the  creek,  which  runs  along  the 
"East  side  of  the  town.  It  originates  irom  a 
"  spring  of  water  which  issues  from  the  bottom 
"  of  a  hill,  about  fifteen  miles  North  of  the  cel- 
"  ebrated  medicinal  waters  of  Lebanon,  f.nd  flows 
"past  them,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundre  I 
**  yards,  describing  a  North-east  by  East  course, 
' '  but  in  many  parts,  very  irregular.  In  propor- 
"  tion  to  the  distance  from  its  source,  it  increas- 
"es  in  size,  by  the  conflux  of  Claverack-creek 
"  and  several  considerable  streams,  until  it  min- 
"  gles  with  those  of  the  Hudson-river,  about  four 
"miles  below  Kinderhook  Landing. 

"  Four  miles  from  town,  and  four  from  the 
"  Hudson-river,  there  are  three  falls  of  water  in 
"  the  creek,  all  of  which  are  truly  magnificent. 
"Each  of  them  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
"breadth.  Two  of  them  are  thirty,  and  the 
' '  third,  which  is  nearest  to  the  Hudson-river,  is 
"forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  When 
"  there  is  much  water  in  the  creek,  it  rages  over 
"  the  rocks,  presenting  a  grand  appearance.  The 
"  ear  is  struck  with  tie  rude,  majestic  noise, 
"  v^hile  the  trees,  shooting  forth  from  the  clifts 
"  of  the  impending  rocks  and  spreading  their 
"branches  over  the  rapid  f-tream,  making  the 


"  scene  truly  picturesque,  so  that  it  delights  the 
"  imagination  of  every  spectator. 

"At  the  close  of  Winter,  when  the  ice  begins 
"to  dissolve,  the  scene  cannot  be  surpassed; 
"  when  large  masses  of  ice  are  hurled  over  the 
"rocks  by  the  waters  of  the  melted  snow,  and 
"  are  dashed  to  pieces  with  a  noise  which  strikes 
"  the  heirer  with  awe  and  terror. 

' '  The  air  and  weather  experienced  in  Kiuder- 
' '  hook,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  other  places 
"  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  which  are 
"  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  having  a 
"similar  quantity  of  cleared  limds,  etc. 

"  The  good  state  of  health  which  the  people 
"  of  Kinderhook  enjoy,  with  the  many  instances 
' '  of  individuals  arriving  to  a  great  age,  evinces 
' '  that  the  air  is  very  pure  and  salubrious.  It 
"has  never  been  subject  to  any  general  fatal 
"  sickness  ;  and,  compared  to  the  population  of 
"other  towns,  there  are  fewer  deaths  than  in 
'  •  any  other  settlement  in  the  State.  Many  die 
'  *  from  mere  old  age,  free  from  the  oppressions 
"  of  disease. 

"Isaac  Vosburgh,  of  this  place,  was  one  hua- 
"  dred  and  five  years  o},d  when  he  died.  Eliza 
"  Vosburgh  was  ninety-three.  Another  woman 
"  of  the  same  name,  was  ninety-five;  and  three 
' '  brothers,  each  above  ninety.  Mrs.  Pruyn  is 
"  eighty-four  and  quite  healthy.  A  slave  of  Mr. 
"  Van  Alen's,  an  African,  called  Kate,  is  one  hun- 
"  dred ;  and  a  black  man  of  Mr.  Vosburgh's  is 
"  o'  the  same  age,  both  active  and  performing 
"  manual  labor." 

H. 

LONGEVITY  OF  KINDERSOOKERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : 

In  his  paper  >  -n  the  Natural  History  of  Kmder- 
hook,  republished  in  a  late  number  of  The  Ad- 
vertiser, Mr.  Warden,  in  proof  of  the  pure  and 
salubrious  air  of  this  village  and  its  vicinity, 
refers  to  several  cases  of  remarkable  longevity 
an  ong  its  inhabitants,  particularly  mentioned  by 
him.  The  monuments  erected  iu  the  village 
cemetery,  since  created,  show  that  many  former 
residents  continued  to  attain  a  great  age,  after 
the  period  at  which  Mr.  Warden  wrote,  which 
was  the  very  first  of  the  present  century.  A 
perfect  mortuary  record  seems  not  to  have  been 
kept,  which  circumstance,  together  with  a  lack 
of  other  necessary  information  and  time,  h.HS  pre- 
vented the  writer  from  collecting  the  proper 
materials  for  a  comparison.  Judging,  however, 
from  a  partial  mortuary  record,  with  some  oral 
information,  the  numbei'  of  very  old  persons 
here  has  latterly  very  considerably  diminished — 
indicating,  it  is  feared,  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants are  departing  from  the  simple  and  heaUh- 
ful  habits  of  their  Dutch  ancestors  or  predecessors. 
Neveriheless,  the  great  number  of  longevitaiians 
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now  liviDg  in  this  village  and  neighborhood  is 
remarkable,  and  the  fact  is  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  non-residents,  while  those  who 
are  thus  pursuing  the  "  even  tenor  of  their  ways," 
seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  peculiarity  of  their 
position  as  it  strikes  the  minds  of  strangers  and 
visitors.  The  number  of  present  residents  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  is 
very  laige.  Many  of  them  have  attained  the 
■i  ge  of  eighty,  and  not  a  few  have  considerably 
exceeded  that  point ;  and  there  are  several  nona- 
genarians. Longevitarianism  in  families  has  not 
been  uncommon  here,  particularly  in  familes  of 
Dutch  descent,  up  to  a  recent  period.  An  illus- 
tration will  here  be  given. 

Henry  Van  Schaack  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years  and  six  months.  His  sister,  Jane 
Silvester,  widow  of  Judge  Peter  Silvester,  died 
three  years  after,  at  eighty- seven.  Their  brother, 
Peter  Van  Schaack,  LL.t).,  died  in  1832,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  A  son  of  the  latter  gentle- 
men, David  Van  Schaack,  Esqr.,  died,  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  his  seventy-eighth  yenr.  He  left 
a  brother  and  sister,  still  living,  who  have  passed 
"the  age  allotted  to  man" — the  one  being 
seventy-one  and  the  other  seventy- three.  One  of 
their  uncles  died  in  1858,  aged  eignty-four. 
Two  nieces  of  the  three  first-named  persons — 
children  of  their  deceased  sister — died,  the  one,, 
in  1857,  in  her  eighty-fouith  year,  and  the  other, 
in  1859,  in  her  ninetieth  year.  Another  neice 
died  at  eighty-four.  Four  grand-neices  of  the 
three  individuals  first  above-named — being  grand- 
children of  another  deceased  sister — are  now 
living  at  the  respective  ages  of  sixty-four,  seven- 
ty-six, seventy-nine,  and  eighty-one ;  making  a 
total  of  three  hundred  years,  or  an  average  age 
rf  peventy-five.  A  cousin  of  the  four  last-named 
individuals,  of  the  same  name,  diei  here,  last 
year,  in  her  eighty- sixth  year.  Their  parents 
died  at  the  respective  ages  of  eigLty-two  and 
eighty- four. 

Ex-President  Van  Buren,  who  passed  the  early 
and  latter  years  of  his  life  here,  died  in  1862,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  His  brother,  Major  Lawrence 
Van  Buren,  who  always  resided  here,  died,  in 
1864,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Their  sister,  a 
jifelong  resident  here,  died  in  1865,  in  her  nine- 
tieth year.  The  parents  of  these  individuals 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Want  of  definite  in- 
formation alone  prevents  me  from  here  giving  a 
full  exposition  of  all  the  cases  of  longevity,  in 
the  two  families  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
•v^  hich  the  facts,  in  each  case,  would  warrant. 

Another  curious  piece  of  history  will  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  frequent  intermarriage  of  cous- 
ins, here,  in  former  days,  was  remarkal^le.  In 
one  instance, iour  brothers,  in  one  family,  married 
four  sisters,  in  another  family  ;  and  three  brothers 
of  the  four  sisters  married  three  sisters  of  the 


four  brothers  :  making  seven  marriages  confined 
to  the  members  of  two  families  only. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  a  former  com- 
munication to  The  Advertiser^  to  the  fact  that 
many  remarkable  men  have  resided  in  this  vicini- 
ty, in  former  days,  one  of  whom  was  particular- 
ly noticed.  It  will  scarcelj'  be  necessaiy  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  are  interred  in 
the  village  grave-yard,  at  Kinderhook.  But  I 
will  make  special  mention  of  another  Dutch 
name.  A  neat  and  substantial  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Van  Ness,  who 
died,  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  now 
standing,  in  good  condition,  on  an  elevation  in 
the  rear  grounds  at  Lindenwald,  late  the  seat 
of  ex-President  Van  Buren  and  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Wilder.  The  inscription  on  this  monument 
discloses  the  career  of  quite  a  remarkable  char- 
acter. It  informs  us  that,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, Mr.  Van  Ness  was  Captain  of  a  military 
Company,  in  the  War  which  terminated  in  the 
conqnest  of  Canada  by  the  English  ;  that  he 
commanded  a  Regiment  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne ;  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
and,  among  numerous  other  trusts,  public  and 
private,  he  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  and  First  Judge  of  the  County, 
To  this,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  the  head 
of  a  remarkable  family,  all  born  in  the  town  of 
Kinderhook.  His  son,  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness, 
was  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont ;  Governor  of  that  State ;  Minister  to 
Spain ;  and  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
His  son,  John  P.  Van  Ness,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Another  son,  William  P.  Van  Ness,  who  was 
second  to  Burr  in  his  duel  with  Hamilton,  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  and,  for  many  years,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Washington  Irving  informs  us,  in  his  ill-con- 
ceived History  of  New  York,  that  the  name  of 
Van  Ness  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  its  orig- 
inal holders  were  "valiant  robbers  of  bird's- 
"  nests."  If  this  be  correct  history,  it  must,  at 
least,  be  admitted  that  the  successors,  in  Kinder- 
hookj  of  those  old  "robbers  of  nests,"  have 
been  engaged  in  a  more  creditable  business  than 
were  their  ancestors.  H.  C.  V.  S. 


— The  old  Liberty  Bell  has  been  removed  from 
its  pedestal  in  Independence  Hall  to  the  vesti- 
bule, where  it  is  to  remain.  When  suspended 
from  the  derrick  the  clapper  was  put  in  place 
and  the  old  bell  was  struck  thirteen  times,  and 
rung  out  loud  and  quite  clear  for  a  bell  that  has 
got  a  two-foot  crack  in  it. 
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Y.—SAM.  BROWN. 

A  LEGEND  ABOUT    ''  LOOK-OUT  SHOALS,  OF 
' '  THE  GA  TA  WBA-RI YER. " 

By  Professor  E.  F.  Rockwell,  Statesville, 
North  Carollna. 

About  fifteen  miles  West  of  StatesviUe,  North 
Carolina,  three  miles  above  the  Island  Ford,  on 
the  Catawba-river,  there  is,  at  a  place  called  the 
*' Look-out  Shoals,"  on  the  West  side  of  the 
stream,  a  high  bluff  rising  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  water. 

About  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  this, 
under  an  over-hanging  cliff,  there  is  an  opening, 
now  partly  closed  by  a  mass  of  rock  sliding 
down,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  of  consid- 
erable dimensions  within,  and  sufScient  room  to 
accommodate  several  persons. 

There  is  some  historical  interest  connected  with 
this,  from  its  being,  in  the  old  Revolution,  a 
place  of  resort  and  a  depository  of  plunder,  not 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  but,  singularly  enough, 
by  a  man  and  his  sister,  Sam.  Brown  and  Charity 
Brown. 

It  is  said  that  they  belonged  in  that  vicinity, 
in  Lincoln-county,  where  they  were  brought  up. 
They  sallied  out  from  this  place,  on  their  plund- 
ering expeditions,  even  as  far  as  the  Shallow 
Ford,  on  the  main  Yadkin. 

The  banks  of  this  river,  for  a  good  distance 
up  from  the  Forks,  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population,  among  whom  were  a  good  many 
Tories.  Following  up  Hunting- creek,  towards 
the  Brushy-mountains,  the  people,  in  those  days, 
are  said  to  have  been  nearly  all  Tories. 

They  annoyed  the  Whigs  a  good  deal,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  War,  by  their  robberies — es- 
pecially horse-stealing.  After  committing  their 
depredations,  they  would  fly  to  the  mountains 
and  lie  concealed. 

Our  hero  and  heroine,  therefore,  would  find 
ready  confederates  in  that  quarter.  They  prac- 
ticed various  disguises,  and  exchanged  attire,  at 
pleasure. 

Their  den  could  not  be  approached,  without 
crossing  the  river,  which  is  here  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  yards  wide  ;  and  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  fords,  unknown  to  others, 
and,  when  pursued,  could  escape  in  a  sudden 
and  mysterious  manner.  One  of  those  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Cowan's-creek  ;  another  at  the  mouth 
of  Dolfs-branch. 

They  stole  a  great  variety  of  articles — not 
only  clothing  and  bed-clothing,  silver  and  pew- 
ter-ware, and  money,  but  horses,  which  they  ran 
off  to  South  Carolina,  to  dispose  of. 

They  became  notoriously  objects  of  dread  in 
the  country  where  their  persons  were  not  known. 
With  devilish  cunning,  they  took  advantage  of 
this  ;  and  would  visit  houses,  when  not  known, 


and  enquire  if  the  people  were  not  afraid  of 
being  robbed  by  them ;  and  if  they  said  that 
they  were,  Brown  would  direct  them  where  to 
put  their  most  valuable  effects  to  keep  them  safe, 
of  course,  then,  he  would  know  where  to  go  to 
take  them. 

It  was  once  a  proverb   "  to  ride  like  Jehu  ;  " 
but  Sam.  Brown  was  so  famous,  in  this  respect, ' 
that  a  good  lady  says  that  when  she  was  young, 
she  used  to  hear  it  said  of  one  that  was  a  hard 
rider,  "He  rides  like  Sam.  Brown." 

Another  instance  of  his  cunning  was,  that 
when  he  had  stolen  a  horse,  and  was  pursued, 
and  he  found  that  the  pursuer  had  the  swifter 
horse,  he  would  stop  at  the  first  house  he  came 
to,  and  walk  in,  leaving  the  horse  at  the  gate. 
The  pursuer  would  do  the  same,  expecting  to 
find  Brown  in  the  house ;  but  the  minute  the 
former  came  in  at  the  front  door,  the  latter 
whipped  out  of  the  back  door,  mounted  the 
swifter  horse,  and  fled. 

A  poor  old  blind  man,  by  the  name  of  David 
Beard,  living  on  Fourth-creek,  near  what  is  now 
called  Beard's-bridge,  about  seven  miles  East  of 
Statesville,  had  a  few  dollars  in  silver,  laid  up. 
Brown  made  a  raid  on  him  and  took  his  money. 
Beard  told  him  he  would  have  a  hard  account 
to  render  at  the  day  of  judgment,  for  robbing 
a  poor,  old,  blind  man.  He  replied,  "  It  is  long 
"trust."  To  which  Beard  rejoined,  **But  sure 
"pay." 

It  is  said  that  he  was  once  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  lived  near  the  Island- 
ford  ;  but  his  wife  left  him  and  returned  to  her 
father ;  where  he,  in  revenge,  went  one  night, 
and  killed  all  his  father-in-law's  stock.  During 
his  absence  from  the  cave,  he  left  a  base  woman 
to  keep  house. 

When  any  persons  went  there  to  take  it,  they 
had  a  place  cut  out  behind  a  projecting  part  of 
the  rock,  near  the  entrance,  where  they  could 
keep  concealed,  and  shoot  the  assailants,  who 
could  only  ascend  the  face  of  the  cliff,  one  at 
a  lime.  This  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  "  Look-out  Shoals."  It  is  also  said  that 
the  bones  of  various  kinds  of  animals  and  pieces 
of  broken  crockery  are  found,  at  the  present 
time,  by  visitors  at  the  cave.  It  is  not  known 
to  have  been  inhabited  since  their  day. 

Various  are  the  traditions,  in  the  country,  of 
the  way  that  Brown  came  to  his  end — some  say 
that  he  and  some  of  his  confederates  had 
escaped  into  the  mountains,  after  one  of  his 
forages ;  were  pursued  ;  and  overtaken,  one  Sab- 
bath morning,  in  a  valley,  where  they  were 
dividing  their  plunder.  Brown  was  shot  and 
killed  ;  the  others  escaped.  Others  assert  that 
he  was  wounded,  in  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  his 
plundering  tours — he  reached  a  deserted  house, 
where  he  died.     Another  account  is,  that  he  had 
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robbed  a  house,  near  Mojiison's-mill,  a  few  miles 
West  of  Statesville  ;  that  he  emptied  a  feather- 
bed, aud  filled  the  tick  with  bed-clothing, 
wearing  apparel,  aud  pewter-ware;  aud  that  he 
was  pursued,  aud  shot,  while  crossing  the  river. 
But,  befoie  he  died,  he  told  of  some  silver  that 
_  he  had  secreted  under  a  rock  in  Third-creek, 
just  below  the  mill  above  -  mentioned ;  aucl 
though  a  small  piece  of  silver  money  was  found 
in  the  road,  near  that  spot,  after  much  search- 
ing, no  deposit  has  been  found  in  the  place  in- 
dicated. 

After  the  death  of  her  brother,  Charity  Brown 
went  to  the  West — whether  to  some  other  State, 
or  the  western  part  of  this  State,  does  not 
appear.  Before  her  death,  she  made  some  rev- 
elations and  gave  some  directions  where  to  find 
valuables,  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave, 
between  three  dog-wood  trees,  blazed,  and  fac- 
ing each  other.  It  is  said  that  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  men  came  from  Buncombe  and 
Hay  wood-counties,  to  hunt  for  buried  articles  by 
her  directions.  A  large  hollow  tree,  which  had 
been  broken  off  at  the  top,  was  blown  down  by 
the  wind  and  revealed  twelve  sets  of  pewter- 
ware,  it  is  said. 

There  was  once  a  pamphlet  published,  no  one 
knows  when,  nor  by  whom,  giving  an  account 
of  the  adventures  of  these  singular  characters. 
Only  one  copy  of  this  has  been  heard  of,  in  this 
part  of  the  counry.  It  was  owned,  and  given 
by  his  grand-father,  about  1844,  to  a  man  now 
living ;  and  who,  at  that  time,  carried  on  the 
mills  at  the  Shoals,  called  Kuffty's.  Soon  after 
the  book  came  into  his  possession,  a  man,  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Perking,  from  Morganton, 
was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  hearing 
of  it,  begged  the  loan  of  it,  promising  to  return 
it  by  a  certain  time,  to  a  certain  place,  by  the 
stage.  But  he  died  soon  after,  and  the  book 
could  never  be  recovered.  The  man  in  question, 
from  whose  relation,  for  the  most  part,  these 
facts  have  been  gathered,  is  of  German  descent, 
named  Jacob  Heffner ;  and  his  father,  Michael 
Heffner,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  is  yet  living  in 
Caldwell-county. 

The  son  alleges  that  when  he  comes  near  the 
cave  and  tries  to  bring  his  batteau  to  land,  at 
the  ba.se  of  the  cliff,  he  hears  a  fearful  noise  ; 
proceeding,  not  from  the  cave,  so  far  above  the 
water,  but  from  the  rock  at  the  bottom. 


— Evidences  of  ancient  fortifications  have  been 
discovered  recently  near  Elizaville,  Fleming- 
county,  Kentucky.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  earlier  than  the  Indians.  The 
largest  mounds  in  the  Ohio-valley  are  situated 
near  Maysville.  They  have  never  been  examin- 
ed by  scientists. 


yi.—  HI8T0R1GAL  AND      PERSONAL 

BEMINI8GEN0E8  OF    GEENANGO 
GO  UNTT,      NE  W      TOi^^.— Continued 
FROM  Page  163. 

By  S.  S,  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Supebintend- 
ENT  OE  Public  Schools  of  the  City  op  New 
York. 

Ylll.—THE  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  OF  OXFORD. 

The  town  of  Oxford  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  township  of  Fayette ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  an  additional  tract,  known  as  "  The  Gore  " 
— in  all,  about  seven  thousand  acres — was  pur- 
chased of  the  State,  at  one  of  its  earliest  sales, 
in  1789,  by  Benjamin  Hovey  and  Melancthon 
Smith,  and  incorporated,  in  1793,  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Tioga-county,  from  parts  of  Union 
and  Jericho. 

In  1791,  General  Hovey  moved  into  the  place, 
and  built  a  log-house,  on  the  present  Fort-Hill- 
square,  on  the  site  of  the  Fort-Hill-house, 
burned  down,  in  1839,  near  the  present  or  late 
residence  of  Nelson  C.  Chapman.  The  only 
other  residents  of  the  town,  were  Elijah  Black- 
man  and  James  Phelps.  During  that  and  the 
following  years,  Henry  Balcom  and  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  Francis  Balcom,  Eben  Enos, 
John  Bartle,  John  Church,  Theodore  Burr,  Ben- 
jamin Loomis,  Jonathan  Baldwin,  Uri  Tracy, 
Anson  Cary,  James  Padgett,  Samuel  Miles  Hop- 
kins, Benjamin  Throop,  Major  Dan  Throop, 
Jonathan  Fitch,  John  McWhorter,  Gershom 
Hyde,  Peter  Burget,  Nathaniel  Locke,  and  sev- 
eral other  settlers  made  their  appearance ;  a 
school  was  organized ;  an  Academy  was  built 
on  the  present  Washington-square,  near  the 
present  or  late  residence  of  Joseph  Walker, 
and  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  iii  1794 ; 
and  the  first  town-meeting  w^as  held,  in  the 
same  year,  at  the  house  of  General  Hovey, 

Uri  Tracy  was  the  first  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  was  succeeded,  in  1795,  by  Elisha 
Mosely.  In  1799,  a  new  building  was  erected, 
near  the  present  or  late  residence  of  Frederick 
A.  Sands;  but  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  that  or 
the  succeeding  year.  A  third  edifice  was  erect- 
ed, in  1801,  which,  in  1805,  was  removed  to  the 
old  Academy-lot,  nearly  opposite  the  residence 
of  the  late  Henry  Van  Der  Lyn. 

General  Hovey  procured  fi'om  the  State  Leg- 
islature, at  an  early  period,  after  his  settlement 
in  Oxford,  the  construction  of  a  road,  known 
as  the  "  Old  State-Road,"  from  the  Unadilla- 
river  to  Cayuga-lake,  and  was  one  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  County  in  the  Legislature, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  County-court,  in  1798.  He 
was  a  native  of  Worcester-county,  Massachu- 
setts, born  in  1757 ;  was  an  active  partisan  of 
the  Government,  in  the  suppression  of  Shays'a 
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rebellion  in  1787;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  four 
miles  West  of  Wattle's- ferry,  afterwards  the 
Unadilla-bridge,  where  he  remained,  until  No- 
vember, 1791,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  embarked,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  in 
the  political  contests  of  the  period.  He  was 
favorably  regarded  by  Governor  George  Clinton, 
Melancthon  Smith,  General  John  Lamb,  Col- 
onel Willett,  and  General  Thomas,  and  the 
Republicans  of  that  day,  generally.  Soon  after 
1800,  he  emigrated  to  Ohio ;  where,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Wilkinson,  Aaron  Burr, 
and  others,  he  entered  into  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  canal  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  op- 
]30site  Louisville.  After  several  futile  attempts 
to  organize  a  Company  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  portion  of  his  own 
means,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  retir- 
ed, in  indigent  circumstances,  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  he  died,  about  the  year  1815. 
The  services  of  Judge  Uri  Tracy,  as  the  first 
Sheriff  and  Clerk  of  the  County  ;  its  represent- 
ative in  Congress,  for  three  successive  terms ; 
and,  subsequently,  as  First  Judge  of  the  County- 
court  and  Surrogate,  have  already  been  partial- 
ly adverted  to.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character,  unassuming  and  j^opular  manners, 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Judge  Cary  also  filled  several  County 
ofiSces,  with  credit  and  the  public  approbation. 
The  two  brothers,  Balcom,  were  highly  respect- 
able farmers  and  business-men ;  resided  on  a 
large  farm,  two  miles  above  the  present  village 
of  Oxford ;  and  transmitted  their  energy  and 
capacity  to  their  descendants,  among  whom 
have  since  been  two  representatives  in  the  Leg- 
islature and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
respected  jurists  of  the  highest  State  Court — 
the  Hon.  Ransom  Balcom,  now,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  past,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme- 
court,  for  the  district  of  which  the  County  of 
Chenango  forms  a  part. 

Samuel  Miles  Hopkins  was  the  first  lawyer  of 
the  infant  settlement.  He  opened  an  oflSce, 
within  two  years  after  the  advent  of  Judge 
Hovey,  in  1791,  and  wrote  the  draft  of  his  first 
legal  document  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  under 
a  roof  of  poles,  and  in  a  rain-storm,  from  which 
he  was  only  partially  protected  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

Nathaniel  Locke  rejDresented  the  County  in 
the  Legislature  of  1810,  and  was  an  estimable 
and  enterprising  citizen. 

The  Village  op  Oxford.— Eight  miles 
South-west  of  the  village  of  Norwich,  was  the 
village  of  Oxford,  bisected,  about  centrally,  by 
the  Chenango-river,  and  with  a  population, 
in  1820,  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
Norwich,  although  originally  settled  by  Benja- 


min Hovey  and  others,  at  about  the  same 
period.  Leaving  the  southern  boundary  of 
Norwich,  at  Canasawacta-bridge,  you  passed 
(in  1823)  on  the  right,  the  residence  and  farm 
of  Hezekiah  Brown,  those  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Brown,  and,  on  the  left,  the  old  Randall  farm, 
originally  the  property  of  Avery  Power,  in 
1788,  and  sold. by  him  to  Captain  Randall,  in 
1800 ;  that  of  Elias  Breed,  purchased  early  in 
the  century,  of  William  Smiley ;  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant James  Gilmore ;  a  few  other  scattered 
farms  and  farm-houses ;  and,  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  miles  from  either  village,  the  half- 
way inn  of  Aaron  Gates.  Then,  after  laborious- 
ly toiling  up  the  long,  steep,  winding,  and,  fre- 
quently, dangerous  ascent,  known  as  "  Fitch 
"Hill" — the  present  level  road  not  having 
yet  been  constructed,  nor  even  designed — you 
passed,  on  your  right,  the  farms  of  Judge  Anson 
Cary  and  Henry  Balcom,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Judge  Ransom  Balcom — at  whose  log- 
house  I  remember  visiting,  in  the  Winter  of 
1820,  with  my  grand-parents ;  and,  on  the  left, 
the  farm  of  Silas  Cole  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  found  yourself  at  Ethan  Clarke's  Hotel,  in 
the  village  of  Oxford,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river.  There  were,  then,  only  two  other 
public-houses — one  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ross,  a 
little  South  of  Clark's  (a  portion  of  which  was 
then  occupied  by  the  oflSce  of  the  Oxford  Oa- 
zette^  edited  by  Chauncey  Morgan)  and  the 
other,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
by  Erastus  Perkins.  Clark's  Hotel  was  situated 
on  the  corner  of  the  main  street,  and  another, 
running  West,  up  a  considerable  acclivity,  on 
which  were  the  store  and  residence  of  General 
Ransom  Rathbun  and  the  dwelling  then,  or  a 
short  time  subsequently,  of  General  Peter  Sken 
Smith.  A  little  below  the  village,  were  the 
spacious  mansion  and  grounds  of  Benjamin 
Butler,  Esqr.  Fronting  Clark's  Hotel  was  a 
large  public-square,  extending  to  the  bridge 
crossing  the  river,  and  flanked,  on  the  North, 
by  residences,  among  which  I  only  recollect ' 
those  of  E.  B.  Mc  Call,  Civil  Engineer,  and 
Doctor  George  Mowry,  a  very  able  and  popular 
physician,  quite  dwarfish  in  stature  ;  and,  on  the 
South,  by  shops  and  stores,  including  the  store 
of  Samuel  Farnham  and  his  sons,  George  and 
Ale:^ander  H.  Farnham.  Crossing  the  Bridge, 
you  came  upon  Fort-Hill-squai-e,  with  its  beau- 
tiful Episcopal-church  and  silver-toned  bell, 
and  its  venerable  and  time-honored  sexton, 
Russell.  This  church  was  then  under  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  Rev.  Leverett  Bush — a  per- 
fect model,  in  appearance,  sanctity,  dignity,  and 
mental  and  moral  worth,  of  a  Christian  Pastor. 
Mr.  Bush  was  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
William  B.  Lacey.  On  the  West  side  of  the 
Square  were  the  residence  of  Simon  G.  Throop, 
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then  District  Attoraey,  the  Lancasterian  school- 
house,  and  the  store  of  Ira  Willcox,  with  his 
residence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Square, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Academy. 
Following  the  main  street,  East,  you  passed, 
on  the  left,  the  Presbyteriau-churcb,  just  com- 
pleted ;  the  large  house  occupied,  a  year  subse- 
quently, by  Captain  James  Perkins ;  and  a  few 
smaller  dwellings — the  South  side  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  spacious  grounds  of  James 
Clapp,  Esq.,  in  rear  of  his  house  and  office,  sit- 
uated on  an  angle  of  the  large  public  square 
upon  which  the  street  there  opened.  On  the 
West  side  of  this  square,  and  North  of  the 
main  street,  were  the  houses  and  offices  of  John 
Tracy  and  Doctor  Perez  Packer.  Henry  and 
William  Mygatt,  merchants,  and  Henry  Yan  Der 
Lyn,  Counsellor-at-law,  with  his  brother,  Gerar- 
dus  Van  Der  Lyn,  also  occupied  residences  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  square,  or  in  its  imme- 
diate viciuity. 

From  the  Episcopal-church,  a  street  ran  East, 
to  this  latter  point,  on  which  stood,  on  the 
South,  the  old  Oxford  Academy,  and,  adjoin- 
ing it,  on  the  West,  the  residence  of  its  then 
Principal,  David  Prentice.  At  this  ancient 
and  excellent  institution  were,  in  1823,  or  the 
year  preceding,  among  its  students,  Charles 
Oscar  Tracy,  a  son  of  Uri  Tracy,  Representa- 
tiye  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  County  Clerk 
and  First  Judge;  ex-Governor  Horatio  Sey- 
mour ;  Ward  Hunt,  late  Chief-justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  now  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
filling  the  position  of  Justice  Nelson,  retired ; 
William  M.  Fenton,  late  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Michigan ;  Henry  R.  Mygatt,  a  distinguished 
and  successful  Counsellor-at-law,  still,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
and  respected  and  beloved  by  all — and  their 
name  is  legion — who  know  him ;  H.  W.  Rogers, 
Joseph  G.  Masten,  of  Western  New  York, 
George  R.  H.  Shumway,  and  many  others  whose 
names  cannot  now  be  recalled. 

When  I  joined  the  school,  boarding  with  Mi-. 
Prentice,  in  1823,  among  my  fellow-boarders 
were  Nelson  B.  Hale,  James  A.  Palmer,  of  Wa- 
terville,  Oneida-county,  Erasmus  D.  Robinson, 
son  of  Tracy  Robinson,  George  Clark,,  of  Otse- 
go, Reuben  Tower,  of  Oneida,  and  William 
Whitney,  of  Binghamton ;  and  in  the  institution, 
Edward  A.  C.  Tourtelot,  whose  mother,  a  widow, 
resided  nearly  opposite,  both  of  whom  I  again 
met,  in  1824,  at  Hamilton-college  and  its  vicini- 
ty ;  and  two  brothers,  Everett,  from  Georgia,  fiery 
young  Southerners,  liberal  in  the  use  of  pistol 
and  knives.  Horatio  Seymour  was  then  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Pompey  Seymour,"  from  his 
father's  residence  in  that  town.  Ward  Hunt  and 
W.   M.   Fenton  had  then   left— -the  latter  for 


Hamilton-college,  where  I  joined  him,  two  years 
later — both  of  us  having  prepared  ourselves  with 
the  Rev.  Edward  Andrews,  afterwards  himself 
Principal  of  Oxford  Academy,  and  the  prede- 
cessor of  Professor  Merrit  G.  McKoon, 

The  village  contains,  at  the  present  time, 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  incor- 
porated, in  1808;  and  has  some  two  hundred 
dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  shops,  six  church- 
es, several  large  hotels,  two  printing-offices,  a 
flourishing  Academy,  and  several  public  and 
private  schools. 

Among  its  principal  inhabitants,  up  to  1825, 
and  a  few  years  subsequent,  were  Uri  Tracy, 
Gerrit  H.  Van  Wagenen,  Gershom  Hyde,  Com- 
fort Sands,  Jonathan  Baldwin,  James  Glover, 
Samuel  and  Francis  Balcom,  George  Mowry, 
Jonathan  Bush,  Josiah  Stephens,  Nathaniel 
Locke,  Isaac  Sherwood,  Peter  Burgot,  Samuel 
Farnham  and  his  sons,  George  and  Alexander, 
Gurdon  Hewitt,  John  B,  Johnson — Editor  of 
the  Olienango  Pat/riot,  the  first  newspaper  es- 
tablished in  the  County — Ransom  Rathbun, 
Stephen  O.  Runyan,  William  M.  Price,  James 
Clapp,  Henry  Van  Der  Lyn,  John  Tracy,  Simon 
G.  Throop,  Epaphras  Miller,  Amos  A.  Frank- 
lin, Benjamin  Butler,  Daniel  Shumway,  Ira 
Willcox,  Hezekiah  Morse,  Henry  Mygatt,  Will- 
iam Mygatt,  David  Prentice — Principal  of  the 
Academy — the  Rev.  Leverett  Bush,  the  Rev. 
James  Abel,  Ethan  Clark,  Samuel  Ross,  Eras- 
tus  Perkins,  James  A.  Glover,  Austin  Hyde, 
Chauncey  Morgan — Editor  of  the  Oxford  Ga- 
zette— Gerardus  Van  Der  Lyn,  Doctors  Perez 
Packer,  Austin  Rouse,  and  William  G.  Sands, 
and^Charles  A.  Hunt. 

John  Tracy  was  a  nephew  of  Uri  Tracy,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  At  an  early  period  of  his  practice, 
as  a  lawyer,  he  secured  the  entire  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  community,  by  his  strict 
honesty  and  integrity,  and  was  frequently  con- 
fidentially consulted,  by  both  parties,  in  a  legal 
controversy.  He  represented  the  County,  in  the 
Legislatures  of  1820, 1821, 1822,  and  1826  ;  was 
appointed  First  Judge  and  Surrogate,  in  1824, 
and  remained  in  that  position,  up  to  1833  ;  was 
appointed  a  Regent  of  the  University;  and 
elected  Lieutenant-governor,  in  1832,  on  the 
ticket  with  Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  a  post 
to  which  he  was  twice,  subsequently,  re-elected, 
and  held,  until  1839.  On  the  transfer  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Nelson  to  the  Bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  about  this  period,  he  was  of- 
fered the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  Circuit 
Judgeship  of  the  Sixth  District,  comprising  the 
County  of  Chenango,  which,  however,  he  de- 
clined. On  the  assembling  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  in  1846,  he  was  elected 
President  of  that  body ;  after  which  he  retired 
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to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  domestic 
life,  at  Ms  residence,  in  Oxford,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  the  happiest  domestic  ties  and  that 
"honor,  obedience,  and  troops  of  friends," 
which,  the  poet  informs  us,  "  should  accompany 
"  age,"  he  remained,  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  some  few  years  since,  at  an  advanced 
age. 

James  Clapp  came  into  the  village,  in  early 
life,  in  the  Summer  of  1808,  with  his  partner, 
William  M.  Price;  and,  being  delighted  with 
its  rural  beauty  and  quiet  air  of  seclusion,  they, 
at  once,  opened  a  law-oflfice  in  a  central  situa- 
tion, confiding  in  their  own  energy  and  ability 
for  success.  On  the  morning  succeeding  their 
arrival,  they  were  called  upon  by  Judge  Hovey, 
who  was  pleased  with  their  enterprising  spirit 
and  fearless  confidence;  encouraged  them  in 
their  determination ;  and  gave  them  his  own  ex- 
tensive law-business.*  Mr.  Price  continued  in 
Oxford,  for  a  few  years  only,  when  he  transfer- 
red his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District ;  em- 
barked, in  conjunction  with  the  notorious  Samuel 
Swartwout,  in  hazardous  and  criminal  specula- 
tions with  the  public  funds  committed  to  his 
charge  ;  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 
He  obtained,  while  in  New  York,  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  brilliant  talents  and  forensic  abilities. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  suicide.     Mr. 


*  After  their  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
according  to  a  statement  of  M.  M.  Noah,  of  the  New  York 
National  Advocate,  reproduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  His- 
tory, **  both  young  adventurers  went  into  the  interior  of  the 
•'Slate,  to  seek  their  fortunes,  stopping  at  various  vil- 
"  lages,  which  seemed  to  exhibit  an  opening.  Early  one 
*'  Summer  evening,  they  entered  the  village  of  Oxford. 
"  The  beauty  of  its  position,  the  neatness  of  the  place, 
*»  and  the  substantial  air  of  comfort  which  presented  it- 
^'  self,  in  every  direction,  determined  them  to  make  that 
* '  tOYfa  their  residence.  Bargaining,  therefore,  with  a 
"  milliner  for  a  email  but  neat  building,  in  the  heart  of 
*'  the  village,  they  unloaded  their  books,  chairs,  desks, 
"  etc.;  arranged  everything  in  their  new  ofBce ;  and  nailed 
•"  up  theii-  sign,  on  the  window,  as  the  shades  of  night  set 
"  in.  The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  seated  at  the  door 
"  of  their  new  habitation,  they  saAV  approaching  a  citizen, 
"  whose  appearance  denoted  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
"  person  in  the  village.  He  was  indeed,  the  largest  land- 
"  owner  in  Oxford.  He  stopped;  read  the  sign  on  the 
"window;  looked  at  the  young  lawyers;  and  said: 
' '  '  Whence  came  you.  Gentlemen  ?  You  were  not  here, 
"'when  I  took  my  afternoon  walk,  yesterday.'  Being 
"  informed  by  the  emigrants,  of  their  views  and  objects, 
"  he  observed:  '  I  like  this  enterprise;  and  you  shall  have 
■"  'my  law-business.'  The  gentleman  referred  to,"  says 
Mr.  Clark,  "was  Judge  Benjamin  Hovey,  one  of  the  earli- 
"  est  and  wealthiest  settlers  of  Oxford.'' 


Clapp  remained  at  Oxford.  He  speedily  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Chenango  Bar ;  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Butler,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  village  ;  and,  by  his 
unremitting  industry,  diligence,  and  success  in 
his  profession,  secured  a  large  practice  and  a 
handsome  competency. 

Henry  Van  Der  Lyn  was  one  of  Mr.  Clapp's 
earliest  contemporaries  and  most  efficient  rivals  : 
a  gentleman  of  finished  manners,  fine  social 
qualities,  and  great  legal  science. 

Colonel  Simon  G.  Throop  also  attained  a  high 
standing  at  the  Bar ;  represented  the  County  in 
the  Legislature  of  1817;  was  appointed  District 
Attorney,  in  1821 ;  and  became  a  general  favorite 
in  the  County,  from  his  admirable  social  quali- 
ties and  conceded  mental  abilities.  His  residence 
was  on  the  West  side  of  Fort-Hill-square.  Some 
few  years  subsequent  to  1840,  having  become 
reduced  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where,  a  year  or  two  since,  he 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birth-day,  and  received 
a  high  judicial  appointment  in  the  County  of  his 
residence,  which  he  still  holds.  No  man,  in  his 
earlier  and  more  prosperous  days,  was  better 
adapted  to  "  set  the  tables  in  a  roar,"  at  all  fes- 
tive gatherings,  than  Colonel  Throop;  and  no 
man  possessed  a  warmer  or  a  kinder  heart,  or 
more  genial  sympathy  with  his  kind. 

Stephen  O.  Runyan  was  the  earliest  lawyer  in 
Oxford,  having  been  admitted  to  practice,  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  Circuit  held  in  that  village, 
in  1804.  He  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession;  but  left  the  County  at  an  early 
period. 

The  firm  of  Mygatts  and  Hyde  was  well  known 
in  these  early  days  and  until  a  recent  period, 
as  extensive  leather  and  dry-goods  dealers,  and 
upright,  intelligent,  and  substantial  citizens. 
Mr.  Hyde  represented  the  town,,  tor  many  years, 
as  Supervisor  ;  was  the  successor  of  John  Tracy, 
as  Deputy  County-clerk,  under  Uri  Tracy  ;  and, 
in  1823  and  1833,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Ransom  Rathbun,  Ira  Willcox,  and  Samuel 
Farnham  were  also  eminent  merchants  of  the 
village  :  and  the  former  held  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  Chenango,  from  1880  to 
1853,  and  represented  the  County,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1831.  General  Rathbun  was  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  and  somewhat  imposing  manners, 
and,  lor  many  years,  commanded  the  County 
Brigade  of  Militia.  Mr.  Farnham  was  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  but  very  worthy  man. 

Chauncey  Morgan  was  a  man  of  fine  talents, 
possessing  considerable  influence  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  generally  respected  and  esteemed. 

Doctors  Mowry,  Packer,  Sands,  and  Rouse 
were  skillful  and  scientific  physicians,  enjoying 
the  full  confidence  of  the  community.     Doctor 
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Sands  afteiwavcls  represented  the  County,  in  the 
Legislature  of  1846. 

Epaphras  Miller,  Gernt  H.  Van  Wageuen,  and 
Josiah  Stephens  were  exteusive  landowners: 
Gershom  Hyde,  Mr.  Sands,  Jonathan  Baldwin, 
and,  sulfsequeutly,  his  son,  Rnfas  F.  Baldwin, 
Jonathan  Bush,  Daniel  Shumway,  Isaac  Sher- 
wood, the  elder  Glover  and  his  sou,  James  A. 
Glovec,  Amos  A.  Franklin,  and  Charles  A.  Hunt 
were  worthy,  estimable,  and  respected  citizeus. 

ISh.  Franklin  was,  subsequcntl}'-,  in  1829,  a 
representative  of  the  County,  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and,  in  1831,  was  electr!d  Sheriff,  and 
officiated  in  the  execution  of  George  Denison, 
for  murder,  in  1833,  at  Norwicli.  Judge  Sher- 
wood occupied  a  seat  on  the  Common  Pleas 
Bench,  from  1815  to  1820,  and  resided  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river.  Benjamin  Butler  occupied  a  fine  mausiou 
and  grounds  on  the  West  sicte,  a  short  distance 
below  the  village.  Jabez  Robiusou,  afterwards 
SlK-iiff  of  the  County,  in  1835-38,  occupied  a 
farm  and  mills,  a  little  South  of  the  village, 
and  was  a  most  estimable  man  and  useful 
citizen. 

At  about  this  period,  likewise,  or  some  few 
years  earlier,  Thomas  T.  Flagler,  now  of  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  county,  purchased  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ghenango  Beiniblican,  in  connection 
with  William  E.  Chapman,  and  remained,  for 
some  years,  a  resident  of  the  village,  enjoying  a 
high  reputation,  as  an  able,  upright,  and  useful 
citizen. 

Ransom  Balcom,  James  W.  Glover,  Dwight 
H.  Clark,  and  William  H.  Hyde  also  commenced 
their  professional  career,  as  Attorneys  and  Coun- 
sellors, in  Oxford,  and  subsequently  attained  a 
high  standard  of  success  and  honor;  each  of 
them  occupying,  at  different  periods,  distin- 
guished judicial  or  professional  positions.  Henry 
R.  Mygatt,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  entered 
the  same  field  ;  and,  by  a  thorough  training  in 
the  difficult,  though  attractive,  sciences  of  law 
and  equity,  in  all  their  various  branches  ;  by  un- 
remittiug  industry,  perseverence,  accuracy,  supe- 
rior intellectual  ability,  and  unexceptionable  and 
exemplary  moral  character,  speedily  found  his 
way  to  the  highest  ranks  of  his  profession  ;  and 
is  now,  at  an  advanced  age,  reaping  the  ripe 
fruits  of  a  life,  honorably  and.  peisistently  de- 
voted to  the  discharge  of  every  duty— social, 
moral,  professional,  and  public — in  the  highest 
regard  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 

David  Prentice  succeeded  to  the  Principalship 
of  the  Oxford  Academy,  about  the  year  1821  ; 
and  remained  in  charge  of  the  institution,  for 
several  years.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  scholastic  lore.  Among  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named,  during  his  Principalship — many  of 


them  boarders  in  his  own  amiable  family — were 
John  W.  Allen,  formerly  Member  of  Congress, 
and  the  fiist  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  John 
Clapp,  of  Binghamton  ;  Daniel  H.  Marsh,  of 
Oswego ;  William  W.  Dean,  of  New  York;  Jo- 
seph G.  Masteu,  ex- Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  Buffalo  ;  Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan ;  Henry  R.  Mygatt,  and  Chnrles  Oscar 
Tracy,  of  Oxford;  William  M.  Patterson,  of 
Greene  ;  Nelson  K.  Wheeler,  of  Delaware  ;  Eras- 
mus D.  Robinson  and  William  Whitney,  of  Bing- 
hamton ;  George  Clark,  of  Otsego ;  Reuben 
Tower,  of  Oneida;  Nelson  B.  Plale,  of  Nor- 
wich ;  and  myself.  Among  the  earlier  graduates 
of  the  institution,  were  Richard  Morris,  of  Otse- 
go ;  Richard  W.  Juliancl,  of  Baiubriclge ;  Sam- 
uel Miles  Tracy,  of  Ohio;  Charles  F.  T.  Locke, 
of  Oxford  ;  Henry  Stephens,  of  Cortland ;  Gur- 
don  Hewitt,  of  Owego;  Lyman  Balcom,  of 
Steuben;  and  Roswell  Judson,  ex-First  Judge 
and  Surrogate,  of  Chenango.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Prentice,  Daniel  H.  Marsh  occupied 
the  position  of  Principal,  for  a  brief  period ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Edward 
Andrews,  formerly  of  Norwich,  William  D. 
Beattie,  and  Merritt  G.  McKoon;  when  the  in- 
stitution was  transferred,  in  1854,  to  its  present 
site,  on  the  East  side  of  Fort- Hill-square,  in  a 
new  and  tasteful  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation,  and  in  view  of  the  completion 
of  the  new  edifice,  a  jubilee  celebration  was 
held  at  the  Academy  and  Presbyterian- church, 
on  the  first  and  second  of  August,  1854,  by  its 
former  and  present  Teachers,  Students,  Trustees, 
and  patrons.  Addresses  were  delivered,  on  the 
evening  of  the  first,  by  Henry  R.  Mygatt  and 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo;  a  dedicatory 
Sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  Richards, 
of  Boston,  formerly  a  student  in  the  institution  ; 
and  an  Ode,  written  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wash- 
burn, sung.  On  the  second,  in  the  large  area  in 
front  of  the  Academy,  an  Ode,  written  by  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Balcom,  was  sung ;  a  Historical  Dis- 
course delivered  by  William  H.  Hyde  ;  an  Ora- 
tion pronounced  by  the  Hon.  Ward  Hunt,  of 
Utica,  a  student  of  1822;  a  Poem  read  by  the 
Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  President  of  Racine- 
college,  Wisconsin,  a  student  in  1825;  another 
Ode,  written  by  Doctor  Washburn,  sung,  when 
the  exercises  at  the  Academy  were  closed.  A 
procession  was  then  formed,  and  marched  to  an 
arbor,  on  Washington- square,  where  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  was  partaken  by  nearly  five  hundred 
guests.  Appropriate  addresses  and  speeches 
were  made  by  Judge  Rogers,  who  presided, 
Heniy  Stephens,  of  Cortland,  a  student  of  1807, 
Lieutenant-governor  Tracy,  Henry  Van  Der  Lyn, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Edward  Andrews,  Senator 
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Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  Binghamton,  Judge 
Charles  Mason,  of  Hamilton,  Daniel  H.  Marsh, 
of  Oswego,  a  student  in  1821  ;  William  Stuart, 
Esq.,  and.  Edward  Tompkins,  of  Binghamton  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  read  a  facetious  but  well- 
written  poem,  descriptive  of  several  of  the  more 
prominent  graduates  of  the  institution.  The 
exercises  were  concluded  with  a  brief  speech 
from  Merrit  G.  McKoon,  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  in  response  to  a  complimentary  senti- 
ment. Letters  expressive  of  regret  for  inability 
to  aitend,  on  this  festive  occasion,  were  read  by 
Mr.  Mygatt,  from  John  L.  Newcomb,  Esq.,  of 
Syracuse ;  David  Prentice,  LL.  D.,  of  Geneva, 
former  Principal  of  the  Institution  ;  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Allen,  of  Ohio;  John  Clapp,  Esq.,  of 
Binghamton ;  the  Rev.  George  R.  H.  Shumway, 
of  Wayne- county;  Governor  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  Utica ;  and  A.  R.  Corbin  and  S.  S.  Randall, 
of  New  York,  former  pupils. 

The  XJnadilla  Hunt,  ok  **  Oxford  Chase." 
— According  to  a  tradition,  lovingly  commemo- 
rated by  my  two  esteemed  and  valued  friends, 
John   Clapp   and   Henry  R.  Mygatt,   in   recent 
numbers  of  the  Binghamton  and  Oxford  jour- 
nals, it  appears  that,  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
Chenango  and  Unadilla  valleys,  there  resided,  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  a  renowned  and  mighty 
hunter,    dark-browed,     *' grand,    gloomy,    and 
"peculiar,"  extensively  known,  throughout  all 
the  region  round  about,  as  Sherman  Page,  Grand 
Sachem  of  Unadilla  and  the   "  Oxford  Chase." 
To  his  wigwam,    at  the  close  of    the  sultry, 
summer  -  heats,   were  accustomed  to  resort,  on 
the  sound  of  "  that  mighty  horn,  on  Unadilla's 
*'  echoes  borne,"   which  swept  musically  and 
clearly  along  the  green  banks  of  the  Chenango, 
to  the  broad  Mohawk-valley  and  the  Oneida  and 
Otsegc-lakes,  a  trusty  band  of  Sagamores,  Chiefs, 
and  Braves,  with  their  prancing  steeds,  staunch 
hounds,   and  faithful  rifles,  gaily  caparisoned 
for  the  chase,  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  of 
deer,  foxes,   wolves,  catamounts,  snipe,  pheas- 
ants,   and  feathered  fowl  of  every  legitimate 
plumage.      Thither  came  John  Cox  Morris,  tall 
and  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  stout  and  burly  Sam 
Starkweather,  with  his  stentorian  voice  of  thun- 
dei- ;    Henry  R.  Storrs  and  Morris  S.  Miller,  the 
far-famed  Oneida  Counsellor  and  Judge ;  Nich- 
olas Devereux,  the  great  financier  of  the  Mohawk- 
valley  ;  Levi  Beardsley,   of  Cherry-valley,  with 
his  twinkling  eye  and  dry  humor ;  Jo  Miller,  of 
Cooperstown,  (doubtless  the  original  Jo);  James 
and  John  Clapp,  Ransom  Rat^hbone,  Peter  Sken 
Smith,  the  magnificent,  and  Simon  G.  Throop, 
with  his  *'  quips  and  cranks  "  and  exuberant  fun 
and   frolic,   from  Oxford;    Robert  Monell,   of 
Greene,    with  his  silvery   locks  and   beaming, 
gleeful,  patriarchal  countenance  ;  John  C.  Clark, 
the  irrepressible ;   Moses  G.  Benjamin,  of  Bain- 
HiBT.  Mag.  Vol.  II»  16. 


bridge  ;  and  Henry  Ogden,  of  Unadilla.  In  the 
language  of  the  distinguished  laureate  of  the 
Hunt: 

'*  There  was  Throop,  ready  mounted  upon  a  fine 

"black; 
"  And  a  far  fleeter  gelding  did  Starkweather 

"  back ; 
"  Cox  Morris's  baj",  full  of  mettle  and  bone; 
"  And  gay  Skenandoah,  on  a  dark  sorrel  roan  ; 
' '  But  the  horse  of  all  horses,  that  rivaled  the 

'*  day, 
"Was  Clapp's  well-fed    charger   of    u'on-clad 

"  gray.' 
■}«■***** 

[There  was  mounting  'mong  horsemen  of  every 
clan, 

Morris,  Miller,  and  Beardsley — they  rode  and 
they  ran, 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  behind  and  be- 
fore— 

"They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow," 

QUOTH  YOUNG  SkENANDOAH.] 
****** 

"Forty  stags  were  brought  down,  at  forty  rods 

"fall; 
"  Forty  bucks  were  made  venison,  by  long  shot 

"  and  ball ; 
"Forty  saddles   now  smoke  on  the  plentiful 

' '  board ; 
"  Forty  corks  are  now  drawn  from  old  Bacchus's 

"  hoard ; 
"Forty  sportsmen  clubbed  wits,  every  man  in 

' '  his  place  ; 
"  Forty  stories  were  told  of  the  grand  Oxford 

"Chase." 

Still  extant,  preserved  in  vellum,  are  the  of- 
ficial reports  of  Grand  Sachem  Page,  Interpreter 
Ogden,  "Medicine  Man"  Colwell,  Sagamores 
Pooler  and  Field,  and  Ranger  Carley,  certifying 
to  the  astounding  and  almost  incredible  feat  of 
prowess  of  that  aspiring  young  brave,  John 
Clapp,  in  slaying,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, Anno  Domini,  1822,  at  the  distance  of  fif- 
teen rods,  "  on  the  full  jump,"  with  a  "  smooth 
"bore"  charged  with  a  ball  and  three  buck- 
shot, a  "  large  doe."  Whereupon,  in  assembled 
wigwam,  in  commemoration  of  this  "  deed  of 
"dering-do"  and  the  "sportsmanlike  conduct" 
of  the  youthful  warrior,  on  the  war-path,  it  was 
decreed  that  he,  thenceforth  and  forever,  rank 
with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Tribe ;  be  girt  with  wam- 
pum, tomahawk,  and  scalping-kuife ;  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Councils  of  the  Braves. 

Scarcely  more  apocryphal  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Tribe  was  the  adventure  of  Sagamore  Throop, 
in  the  bringmg  down,  "  with  his  unerring  rifle," 
of  a  "  buck  of  ten,"  who,  driven  by  the  merci- 
less hounds,  to  the  river,  vainly  sought  refuge 
on  an  island,  at  an  incredible  distance  from  the 
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faliore.  TLehuntsmeD,  amazedaud  clumbfonucled, 

"Looked   up  aud  down  for  a  ijassage  of  dry 

"  land 
"  "When  tliey  found  that  the  chase  had  fled  to  an 

"  ISLAND.* 

"  Then  he  looked  at  the  dogs,  nnd  the  dogs 

"  looked  at  him, 
*'  'Twas  too  lapid  and  broad  for  e'en  Diver  to 

**  swim  ; 
"And  so  they  resolyed,  as  they  could  not  get 

"  nigh  him, 
"  Though  't-was  too  far  to  shoot,  '  'twasn't  too 

"  '  FAR  TO  TRY  HIM.'  " 

Promptly  responding  to  this  most  sage  and 
incontrovertible  decision  of  the  impromptu  Coun- 
cil of  Chiefs,  Sagamores,  and  Braves,  the  gallant 
Throop,  "rcaiiug  himself  theieat,"  sprung  for- 
•ward,  exclaiming  in  the  woids  of  the  intrepid 
Miller,  at  Lundy's-lane,  *' Tll  try,  Sir;" 
quickly  levelled  his  "  unerring  rifle  ;  "  and,  in 
one  momentous  second,  the  stately  huck  was  not  I 

Such  was  the  Simon  G.  Throop  of  two  and 
fifty  years  ago.  After  many  and  various  muta- 
tions of  fortune,  with  unbroken  health  and 
spirits,  and  inexhaustible  wit  and  huu)or,  he 
now,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  sits  on  the 
Bench  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
an  Associate  Judge,  bearing  the  burden  of  his 
four-score  years,  bravely  and  unweariedly,  and 
dispensing  justice  with  equal  and  exact  scales. 
Long  may  he  continue  to  grace  the  ermine  he 
has  so  fairly  and  nobly  won.  Long  may  it  be 
ere  his  miith-pi ovoking  countenance  and  exuber- 
ant glee  shall  cease  to  "set  the  table  in  a  roar  ;  " 
and  long  may  he  celebrate  the  annual  festivity 
of  his  birth,  surrounded  by  warm-hearted 
friends,  and  greeted  from  afar  by  the  staunch 
surviving  comrades  of  his  early  days  I  The 
snows  of  many  Winters  have  long  sine  whiten- 
ed the  heads  of  the  youngest  of  their  number ; 
each  succeeding  year,  the  mournful  knell — "a&wi5 
"  acZ  plures"" — sounds  heavily  on  our  ears; 
and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  soon,  very  soon, 
will  they,  in  their  turn,  pass  to  "that  undiscov- 
"  ered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler 
"returns." 

"  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth, 

* '  Passeth  swiftly  away  I 
"  We  weary  to  sleep  in  the  darkness, 

"  To  wake  no  more  to  the  sun  I 
"  For  good  or  for  ill,  '  It  is  finished,' 

"  We  die — but  *  Thy  will  be  done  I '  " 

Judge  Page,  then  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
gave  a  vivid  and  spirited  description  of  these 


•  Note  the  etartling  fact  implied,  though  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  no   "wo  pabsagb  of  dkt  laio)  was  found, 
after  ailigent  search  to  the  island," 


rural  sports,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Levi  Beards- 
ley,  in  1852  :  "These  were  times  that  enlarged 
"  and  enlivened  men's  souls.  Imagine  youiself 
"on  the  high  bank  at  Pomp's  Eddy — the  sun 
"just  rising  over  Burnt-hill — Round-top  at  the 
"South,  Poplar-hill  at  the  North,  the  famous 
"  eel-weir  above,  and  the  cave-bank  below  you. 
"A  hound  bieaks  forth,  on  Poplar  hill  ;  anoth- 
"  er,  and  still  another,  on  Burnt-hill  and  Round- 
"top.  By  this  time,  twenty  are  in  hearing. 
"  You  know  not  where  the  deer  may  come. 
"  You  hear  a  rifle  at  the  cave-bank  ;  aud,  noAv, 
"another  at  the  eel-weir,  and,  perljaps,  at  the 
"hay-stacks.  Crack  I  crack  1  crack  1  and  still 
"the  music  of  the  dogs  growing  louder  and 
"  more  shrill,  as  they  approach.  All  is  expec- 
"  tation  and  excitement.  You  are  flurried.  At 
"  this  moment,  a  large  buck,  with  antlers  erect, 
"is  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  making  his  way 
"  directly  to  you.  Your  rifle  is  well-loaded, 
"and  you  have  examined  your  priming,  to  see 
"that  all  is  right.  You  are  certain  of  a  shot; 
"  and  a  moment  more  you  have  him.  Pop  goes 
"  a  smooth-bore  ;  and  Spikerman,  the  poacher, 
"has  killed  him  1  You  are  angry,  and  wish 
"John  Carley  ^^as  there,  to  lick  the  rascal. 
"Your  agitation  and  excitement  cease;  you 
"  despair  of  killing  anything  ;  but  don't  be  dis- 
"  couraged,  for  anotliei  deer  will  soon  be  along  ; 
"and,  as  for  Carley,  he  will  certainly  flog  the 
"poacher,  when  he  meets  him.  The  dogs  are 
"  81  ill  in  full  cry,  in  every  direction,  and  your 
"morning's  sport  Has  just  commenced.  Keep 
"  your  ])lace,  for  another  deer  will  be  here;  and 
"so  it  turns  out.  Y(»u  have  killed  him;  and 
"Carley  has  found  and  licked  Spikerman,  and 
"  got  away  his  buck — but  has  finally  restored  it, 
"at  your  request,  after  the  flogging — for  you 
"and  your  friends  have  enough  ;  and  you  have 
"given  the  poaching  rascal  a  drink  from  that 
"  choice  bottle  slung  under  your  arm,  and  thus 
"secured  his  friendship,  just  as  you  did  with 
"  Captain  Adarine  Carley  and  uncle  Sperry." 

These  sports  generally  lasted  four  or  five  days, 
the  evenings  of  which  were  devoted  to  hilarious 
merriment,  interspersed  with  jovial  songs,  of 
which  Throop  and  Smith  seem  to  have  been  the 
life.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Judge  Beardsley, 
"  nineteen  fat  bucks  and  does  lying,  side  by 
"  side,  in  the  ball-room  of  our  hotel,  in  Unadil- 
"  la.  The  glorious  scenes  of  the  chase,  the 
"  music  of  the  dogs,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
"  sportsmen,    are    indelibly    impressed   on   my 


memory. 


[To  be  Continued.] 
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YIL— APPOMATTOX. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Surrender.* 

[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch.] 

I- 

April  9th,  1873.— I  have  just  returned  from 
an  exceedingly  pleasent  visit  to  Appomattox 
Court-house.  The  intelligent  Clerk  and  Sheriff 
of  the  County  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  village 
and  neighborhood  were  very  courteous  and 
obliging  in  pointing  out  the  historic  localities  ; 
and  I  found  a  sad  interest  in  eeeing  the  road  by 
which  Sheridan  moved  on  Appomattox-station, 
the  ground  on  which  Gordon  whipped  Sheridan, 
in  the  last  battle  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, Grant's  Headquarters,  Lee's  Headquarters, 
the  very  spot  on  which  Lee  and  Grant  first  met, 
the  room  in  which  the  terms  of  capitulation 
werQ  drawn  up  and  signed,  the  ground  on  which 
the  Confederate  arms  were  ■tacked,  the  place 
where  General  Lee  took  leave  of  his  oflScers,  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

As  so  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  popular 
accounts  of  the  surrender,  and  as  I  have  General 
Lee's  own  account,  which  he  gave  a  company 
of  his  friends,  a  few  days  before  his  fatal  illness, 
and  which  has  never  been  published,  I  have 
concluded  that,  on  this  anniversary  of  the  "  sad 
*'  ninth  of  April,  1865,"  it  would  be  grateful  to 
my  own  feelings  and  acceptable  to  the  public, 
that  I  should  give  the  true  story  of  Appomattox 
Court-house. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  detail  how  General  Lee's 
thin  line  was  broken  on  the  second  of  April, 
1865,  and  he,  thereby,  compelled,  under  every 
disadvantage,  to  evacuate  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg and  seek  the  junction  with  Johnston,  which 
he  had  determined  on  and  actually  begun  to  ac- 
complish, six  weeks  before.  Nor  need  I  tell  of 
his  cruel  disappointment,  in  finding,  at  Amelia 
Court-house,  that  his  positive  orders  had  been 
disregarded,  and  the  rations  intended  for  his 
famished  army  sent  to  Richmond,  to  he  destroy- 
ed, while  the  trains  were  loaded  with  consign- 
ments to  Sherman.  I  will  not  sketch  the  events 
of  the  "  running  fight,"  from  Amelia  Springs  to 
Appomattox.  Snfiice  it  to  say,  that  Grant  had 
been  enabled — by  having  the  shorter  route  ;  by 
the  delay  of  General  Lee,  on  account  of  the 
swollen  condition  of  the  streams;  and  by  the 

*  These  papers,  wHtten  by  Chaplain  J.  William  Jones, 
of  the  Confederate  States'  Army,  now,  we  believe  a  lead- 
ing Baptist  Clergyman  of  Virginia,  was  sent  to  us  by  Gen- 
eral Jubal  A.  Early,  with  assurances  of  its  entire  accu- 
racy. 

There  are  some  violent  expressions  in  it  which  we  can- 
not approve ;  but  we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  mutilate 
the  papers,  and  present  them  "  as  they  were."— Bditob. 


necessary  halt  at  Amelia  Court-house— to  throw 
his  immense  army  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  his 
antagonist ;  to  cut  off  our  line  of  retreat  to 
Danville ;  and  to  be  in  position  to  continually 
liarass  our  jaded,  starving  troops.  The  l^roken- 
d.own  mules  and  horses  were  unable  to  drag  the 
wagons  (even  lightly -loaded)  and  the  artillery 
along  the  miry  roads.  Sheridan's  splendidly 
mounted  and  equipped  Cavalry  were  able  to 
make  most  advantageous  forays  upon  the  trains  ; 
and,  often,  Lee  was  obliged  to  halt  for  hours 
and  fight  eight  or  ten  times  his  numbers  upon 
most  disadvantageous  grounds,  until  the  jaded 
teams  could  pull  the  trains  out  of  the  mud.  In 
all  of  these  contests,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  maintained  its  old  prestige — the  men 
fought  with  heroic  courage,  and  won  some  bril- 
liant victories.  Bat  the  constant  marching  and 
fighting,  without  rations  or  sleep,  steadily  and 
surely  decimated  the  thin  ranks  of  this  noble 
band.  Men  who  had  been  true  to  their  colors, 
from  the  early  days  Of  the  war,  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  and  were  captured,  simply  because  it  was 
beyond  their  power  of  physical  endurance  to 
go  any  further ;  many  who  had  been  hitherto 
good  soldiers  straggled ;  the  devoted  and  strong 
found  great  difficulty  in  preserving  organization 
and  efficiency ;  and,  as  the  retreat  rolled  on,  by 
the  light  of  burning  wagons  and  to  the  music  of 
hoarse  artillery,  mingling  with  the  rattle  of  small- 
arms,  the  Corps  Commanders  saw  that  the  days 
of  that  grand  old  Army  were  numbered. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday  night,  the  sixth  of 
April,  they  held  a  conference,  at  which  they 
commissioned  General  W.  N.  Pendleton,  Chief 
of  the  Artillery,  to  inform  General  Lee  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  time  had  come  when  nego- 
tiations should  be  opened  with  General  Grant. 

General  Pendleton  thus  describes  the  inter- 
view :  "  General  Lee  was  lying  on  the  ground. 
"  No  other  heard  the  conversation  between  him 
"  and  myself.  He  received  my  communication 
"  with  the  reply,  '  Gracious  heavens  1  I  trust  it 
'*  '  has  not  come  to  that,'  And  added,  *  Gener- 
"  '  al  1  we  have  yet  too  many  bold  men  to  think 
"  *  of  laying  down  our  arms.  The  enemy  do 
*'  '  not  fight  with  spirit,  while  our  boys  still  do. 
"  *  Besides,  if  I  were  to  say  a  word  to  the  Fed- 
"  '  eral  Commander,  he  would  regard  it  as  such 
"  '  a  confession  of  weakness  as  to  make  it  the  oc- 
"  '  casion  of  demanding  unconditional  surrender 
"  '  — a  proposal  to  which  I  will  never  listen. 
"  'I  have  resolved  to  die  first ;  and  that  if  it 
"  '  comes  to  that,  we  shall  force  through  or  all 
"' fall  in  our  places.  *  *  *  General!  this  is 
"  '  no  new  question  with  me.  I  have  never  be- 
"  '  lieved  we  coald,  against  the  gigantic  com- 
"  '  bination  for  subjection,  make  good,  in  the 
"'long-run,  our  independence,  unless  foreign 
"  *  Powers  should  directly  or  indirectly  assist  ub. 
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*'  'This,  I  "was  sure,  it  was  their  inteiest  aud 
"'duty  to  do;  aud  1  hoped  they  would  so 
"  '  regjird  it.  But  such  cousideiatioup  really 
"  '  made  with  me  no  diiference.  We  had,  I  was 
*'  '  sati^fied,  tacred  principles  to  maintain  aud 
"  '  rights  to  neiend,  for  which  we  were  in  duty 
'*  '  bound  to  do  our  best,  ever  if  we  perished  in 
"  '  the  endeavor  I  ' " 

These  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them, 
the  exact  words  of  General  Lee,  on  that  most 
critical  occasion.  What  his  conscience  dictated 
and  his  judgment  decided,  there  his  heart  was. 

General  Lee  did  not  think  proper  to  comply, 
at  once,  with  the  suggestions  of  his  Corps  Com- 
manders; but  when,  on  the  night  of  the  nest 
day,  the  seventh,  he  received  from  General  Grant 
a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  his  army,  he 
opened  the  correspondence,  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition,  here,  which  culminated  in  the  final 
terms  of  surrender.  But,  in  the  meantime.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  pressing  on  towards  Lynchburg ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth,  his  vanguard 
reached  Appomattox-station,  where  rations  for 
the  army  had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  from 
Lynchburg.  Four  loaded  trams  were  in  sight, 
and  the  famished  army  about  to  be  supplied, 
when  the  head  of  Slieiidau's  column  dashed 
upon  the  scene,  captured  the  provisions,  aud 
drove  the  vanguard  back  to  Appomattox  Court- 
house, four  mil(  s  off.  Sheridan's  impetuous 
troops  met  a  sudden  and  bloody  check  in  the 
streets  of  the  village,  the  Colonel  commanding 
the  advance  being  killed.  That  morning,  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  divided  the  remnant  of  his  army 
into  two  wings,  uuder  Gordon  aud  Longstreet — 
Gordon  haviug  the  advance,  aud  Longstreet  the 
rear.  Upon  the  lepulse  of  the  Cavalry,  Gordon's 
Corps  advanced  through  the  village  and  spent 
another  night  of  sleepless  vigilance  and  anxiety  ; 
while  Longstreet,  four  miles  in  rear,  had  to  en- 
trench against  tl?e  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
ivieade.  I  gazed,  the  other  day,  with  mournful 
interest  on  the  last  trenches  ever  dug  by  Lee's 
veterans.  That  night,  General  Lee  held  a  Coun- 
cil of  War  with  Longstreet,  Gordon,  and  Fitz 
Lee,  at  which  it  was  detei  mined  that  Gordon 
should  advance,  early  the  next  morning,  to 
"feel"  the  enemy  in  his  front;  that  if  there 
was  nothing  but  Cavalry,  he  should  press  on, 
followed  by  Longstreet ;  but  that  if  Grant's  In- 
fantry had  gotten  up  in  too  large  a  force  to  be 
driven,  he  should  halt  and  notify  General  Lee, 
that  a  flng  of  truce  might  be  raised  and  the  use- 
less sacrifice  of  life  stopped. 

Accoidingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  memora- 
ble ninth  of  April,  Gordon  and  Fitz  Lee  attack- 
ed Sheridan's  8|;lendid  Cavalry,  outnumbering 
them,  more  than  two  to  one,  and  flushed  with  the 
fiiil  confidence  of  victory  aud  the  assurance  that 
a    they  needed   support    the    "Army   of    the. 


"  James  "  was  close  at  hand.  Yet,  despite  these 
odds  and  the  exhiustion  of  these  famishing  men, 
they  went  into  that  fight  vvitli  the  heioic  cour- 
age which  ever  characterized  that  old  Corps,  and 
proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of  Stonewell 
Jackson,  Ewell,  Early,  Gordon,  Rodes,  Raraseur, 
Pegram,  J.  A.  Walker,  C.  A.  Evans,  and  other 
nohle  leaders  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  follow 
to  victory.  Utterly  unable  to  withstand  the 
onset,  Sheridan  hastened,  in  person,  to  hurry  up 
the  "Army  of  the  James,"  while  Gordon  drove 
his  "invincible  troopers  "  more  than  a  mile,  and 
captured  and  brought  off  two  pieces  of  artillery 
aud  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Had  only 
Sheridan  barred  the  way,  the  surrender  had  not 
occuriecl  at  Appomattox  Court-house  ;  but  Gor- 
don only  drove  back  the  Cavalry,  to  find  himself 
confronted  by  the  "  Army  of  the  James,"  and 
the  road  blockaded  by  ten  times  his  numbers. 

What  immediately  followed  is  best  told  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Colonel  C.  S.  Venable,  in  his 
speeci"  at  the  great  Lee  Memorial-meeting,  in 
Richmond,  on  the  third  of  November,  1870  : 

' '  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  fatal 
"day.  General  Lee  rode  forward,  still  hoping 
"that  we  might  break  through  the  countless 
"  hordes  of  the  enemy  which  hemmed  us  in. 
"Halting,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  our 
"  vanguard,  he  sent  me  on  to  General  Gordon  to 
"  ask  him  if  he  could  break  through  the  enemy. 
"  I  found  General  Gordon  and  General  Fitz  Lee 
"on  their  front  line,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
"  morning,  arranging  an  attack.  Gordon's  reply 
"  to  the  message  (i  give  the  expressive  phrase  of 
"  the  gallant  Georgian)  was  this  :  '  Tell  Genera. 
"  'Lee  I  have  fought  my  Corps  to  frazzle,  andC 
"'fear  I  can  do  nothing  unless  1  am  heavily 
"'supported  by  Longstreet's  Corps.'  When  I 
"  bore  this  message  back  to  General  Lee,  he 
"  said  :  '  Then  there  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  go 
"  *  and  see  General  Grant ;  and  I  would  rather 
"  *  die  a  thousand  deaths.'  Convulsed  with 
"passionate  grief,  many  were  the  wild  words 
"  which  we  spoke,  as  we  stood  around  him. 
"  Said  one :  'Oh  1  General,  what  will  history 
"  *  say  of  the  surrender  of  the  army  in  the  field  ? ' 
"  He  replied :  '  Yes  ;  I  know  they  will  say  hard 
"  '  things  of  us  :  they  will  not  understand  how 
"  '  we  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers  :  but  that 
"  *  is  not  the  question.  Colonel — -the  question  is, 
"  '  Js  it  right  to  surrender  this  army?  If  it  is 
"'■right,  then  I  will  take  all  responsibility.^ 
"  Fellow  soldiers!  though  be  alone  was  calm  in 
"  that  hour  of  humiliation,  the  soul  of  our  great 
"  Captain  underwent  the  throes  of  death  for  his 
"  grand  old  army  surrendered,  and  for  his  peo- 
"  pie,  so  soon  to  lie  at  the  meicy  of  the  foe; 
' ■  and  the  soirows  of  this  first  death,  at  Appo 
"  Uiattox  Court-house,  with  the  afl[lictions  which 
"  fell  upon  the  devoted  South,  weighed  upon  his 
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*' mighty  heart,  to  its  breakiDg,  when  the  wel- 
"  come  messeDger  came  from  God  to  translate 
*'  him  to  his  home  in  heaven." 

But  this  letter  is  long  enough,  and  I  must  re- 
serve for  another,  General  Lee's  own  account  of 
his  meeting  vith  General  Grant,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  surrender. 

II. 

*'  The  situation,"  at  Appomattox,  on  the  ninth 
of  April,  1865,  when  General  Lee  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  ask  an  interview  witli  General  Giant, 
was  simply  this  :  There  were  only  seventy -five 
hundred  jaded,  famished  Confedeiates,  with  ai  ms 
in  their  hands,  nearly  surrounded  by  ei  lity 
thousand  Federal  soldiers,  already  in  position, 
with  reinforcements  constantly  arriving.  Gordon 
fell  back,  through  the  village,  and  moved  to 
meet  an  attack  of  Sheridan,  on  the  flank  ;  while 
General  Chamberlayne  led  the  advance  Corps  of 
the  "  Army  of  the  James  "  into  the  Court-house. 
A  Battery  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  which 
had  been  engaged  at  Big  Bethel,  in  1861,  sta- 
tioned in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Peer,  on  the  extreme 
Northeast  corner  of  the  village,  fired  the  last 
gun  of  the  day,  and  withdrew  as  the  blue  waves 
were  encircling  it.  The  Federal  |)icket-line  was 
advanced  beyond  the  village;  and  that  little 
band  of  heroic  spirits  seemed  about  to  be  im- 
molated, when,  suddenly,  the  white  flag  was 
displayed,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

There  have  been  published  so  many  sensational 
reports  of  the  meeting  between  the  two  Com- 
manders, that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refute 
them  by  giving  General  Lee's  own  account  of 
what  occurred,  as  he  gave  it  to  some  f liends,  at 
his  house,  in  Lexington,  but  a  few  days  before 
his  last  illness.  He  said  that  he  had  for  duty, 
that  morning,  not  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  that, 
when  he  learned  from  Gordon,  that  there  was  a 
heavy  Infantry  force  in  his  front,  he  decided  to 
see  General  Grant  and  ascertain  the  terms  upon 
which  he  could  end  the  contest.  But,  before 
going  to  meet  him,  he  left  orders  with  Long- 
street  and  Gordon  to  hold  their  commands  in 
readiness,  determined,  as  he  was,  to  cut  his  way 
through  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  if  such  terms 
were  not  granted  as  he  thought  his  army  entitled 
to  demand.  He  met  General  Grant  between  the 
picket-lines,  in  the  open  field,  about  two  hundred 
yards  below  Appomattox  Court-house. 

"You  met  under  an  apple-tree,  did  you  not, 
"  General  ?  "  asked  a  gentleman  present.  "  No, 
"  Sir !  '  was  the  reply  ;  '*  We  did  not  meet  under 
"  an  apple-tree  ;  and  I  saw  no  tree  near.  It  was 
**in  an  open  field,  not  far  from  the  main  road." 
This  explodes  the  "historic  apple-tree,"  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  A  gentlemen  who 
was  within  a  fevv  feet  of  the  two  Generals,  when 
they  met,  pointed  out  to  me  the  exact  spot.     The 


apple-tree,  which  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  even  the 
roots  of  which  were  dug  up  and  carried  off,  by 
relic- hunters,  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  only  historic  in- 
terest that  could  be  attached  to  it  was  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  rested  under  its  shade,  a  few  minutes, 
while  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  flag  of  truce. 
The  ouly  tree  anywhere  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  a  small  locust  thorn,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, about  twenty  yards  from  the  spot. 

General  Lee  said  that  when  he  met  General 
Grant,  they  exchanged  polite  salutations,  and 
he  stated  to  him,  at  once,  that  he  desired  a  con- 
feience,  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  their 
correspondence.  '*  General  Grant  returned  your 
"sword,  did  he  not.  General?"  one  of  the 
company  asked.  The  old  hero,  straightening 
himself  up,  replied,  in  most  emphatic  tones : 
"No,  Sir  I  he  did  not.  He  had  no  opportunity 
"  of  doing  so.  I  was  determined  that  the  side- 
"  arms  of  officers  should  be  exempt,  by  the  terms 
"  of  surrender,  and,  of  course,  1  did  not  offer 
"him  mine.  All  that  was  said  al)Out  swords 
"  was  that  General  Grant  apologized  to  me  for 
"  not  wearing  his  own  sword,  sajnng  that  it  had 
"  gone  off  in  his  baggage,  and  he  had  been  un- 
"  able  to  get  it  in  time."  This  spoils  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  "Grant's  magnanimity  in 
"  returning  Lee's  sword,"  and  renders  as  ab- 
surd as  it  is  false,  the  attempt  of  northern  artists 
to  put  the  scene  on  canvass  or  into  statuary. 
Even  Grant's  connivance  at  this  so-called  "his- 
"  toric  scene  "  will  not  save  it,  when  the  world 
knows  that  R.  E.  Lee  said  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred.  General  Lee  stated,  in  this  con- 
versation, that  he  was  accompanied,  when  he 
met  Grant,  ouly  by  Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  of 
his  personal  Staff,  who  went  with  one  of  Gener 
al  Grant's  Staff  to  find  a  suitable  room  in  whic'* 
to  hold  the  conference;  that  they  were  firsi 
shown  to  a  vacant  house,  and  declining  to  use 
that,  were  conducted,  by  Major  McOleau,  to  his 
house,  and  shown  into  his  parlor.  General 
Grant  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his  Siaff- 
officers  ;  and  sevei  al  of  his  Generals  (among  them 
Sheridan  and  Ord)  entered  the  room  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  slight  general  conversation  that 
occurred.  The  two  Generals  went  aside  and  sat 
at  a  table,  to  confer  together,  when  General  Lee 
opened  the  conversation  by  saying  :  "  General  1  I 
"  deem  it  due  to  proper  candor  and  frankness 
*'  to  say,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  interview, 
"  that  I  am  not  willing  even  to  discuss  any  terms 
"  of  surrender  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  my 
"  army,  which  I  am  determined  to  maintain  to  the 
"  last."  Giant  replied  :  "I  have  no  idea  of  pro- 
"  posing  disiiouorable  terms, General;  but  I  would 
"  be  glad  if  .you  would  state  what  you  consider 
"honorable  terms."  General  Lee  then  briefly 
stated  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  be  willing 
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to  surrender.  Graut  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied with  them  ;  and  Lee  reques<ed  that  he  would 
formally  reduce  the  propositions  to  Tvritinjr. 
Graut  at  once  did  so,  with  a  common  lead-pencil, 
and  handed  the  paper  to  Lee,  who  read  it  care- 
fully and  without  comment,  except  to  say  that 
most  of  the  horses  were  the  private  property  of 
the  meu  riding  them.  General  Grant  replied 
that  such  liorses  would  be  exempt  from  surren- 
der ;  and  the  paper  was  then  handed  to  Colonel 
Badeau,  Grant's  Secretary,  and  copies  in  ink 
made  by  him  and  Colonel  Marshall.  While 
this  was  being  done,  there  weie  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  mutual  acquaintances  ;  but  nothing 
bearing  on  the  snrrenclei',  except  that  General 
Lee  said  that  he  had  on  his  hands  some  two  or 
three  thousand  prisoners,  for  whom  hf^  bad  no 
rations.  Sheridan  at  once  said  :  "I  have  rations 
''  for  twenty-five  thousand  men." 

General  Grant  having  signed  his  note.  General 
Lee  conferred  with  Colonel  Marshall,  who  wrote 
his  brief  note  of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
surrender  offered — General  Lee  striking  out  the 
sentence  "  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  com- 
"  muuication,"  and  substituting  "  I  have  receiv- 
"  ed  your  letter  of  this  date." 

This  terminated  the  interview  ;  and  General  Lee 
rode  back  to  his  Headquarters,  which  wei'e  three- 
quarters  of  a  miles  Northeast  of  the  Court-house. 

I  have  thus  given  the  substance,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  exact  language,  of  General  Lee's 
own  account  of  the  surrender.  It  will  appear, 
from  this,  that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
about  "Grant's  magnanimity"  in  proposing 
terms  of  surrender;  and  Lee's  "warm  thanks 
"for  the  liberal  terms  accorded,"  originated 
simply  in  the  imagination  of  the  writers.  The 
truth  is,  Graut  proposed  the  only  terms  which 
Lee  would  have  accepted ;  and  he  knew  too 
well  the  mettle  of  that  gif at  Captain  and  the 
heroic  remnant  of  the  army  which  had  so  often 
defeated  him  not  to  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  of 
covering  himself  with  glory  by  accepting  almost 
any  terms  of  surrender. 

I  have  gathered  a  number  of  incidents  of  the 
surrender  which  interested  me  and  may  be  o 
interest  to  your  readers.  Soon  after  General  Lee 
left  the  McClean -house,  owned  by  the  same  gon- 
tleman  at  whose  house,  near  Bull  Run,  Beaure- 
gard had  his  Headquarters,  during  the  battle  of 
the  eighteenth  of  July,  1861,  Sheridan' stalked 
in  and  said,  rudely,  "  I  mean  to  have  this  chair  " 
— taking  up  one  of  the  chairs  in  which  the  Gen- 
erals had  signed  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and 
exhilntmg,  at  the  same  time,  a  two-and-a-half 
dollar  gold -piece.  Major  McClean  replied, 
"That  chair  is  not  for  sale,  General.  It  you 
"  choose  to  take  it,  you  i^ave  the  physical  power 
"  to  do  so."  "I  mean  to  have  it,'  'was  the  curt 
ejoinder;    and  the   "  great  Barn- burner  "  gave 


another  proof  of  his  skill  in  petit  larceny.  The 
table  and  other  chairs  were,  in  like  manner, 
carried  off  by  Federal  officers,  as  souvenirs. 

As  soon  as  the  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  on 
Gordon's  lines,  the  offensive  General  Custar — 
'*Miss  Fanny" — came  riding  furiously  in  to 
General  Gordon,  demanding,  in  his  own  name, 
"  unconditional  surrender."  Gordon  drew  him- 
self up  to  liis  full  height,  and,  with  crushing 
dignity,  replied:  "I  can  have  no  negotiations 
"with  you,  Sir;  and  if  the  settbment  of  this 
"  matter  rested  between  us  there  could  be  no  ne- 
"  gotiations  hut  hy  the  sword. ''^ 

As  showing  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  brilliant  action,  that  morning,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  many  of  them  crowded 
around  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  flags  of  truce — 
a  widely-known  and  loved  Chaplain,  who,  since 
the  capture  of  his  Regiment,  at  Spotsylvania 
Court-house,  had  served  with  great  gallantry  on 
General  Gordon's  Staff — and  eagerly  asked  if 
the  enemy  had  sent  in  to  surrender  their  force 
on  that  road,  thinking  that,  in  flanking  us,  Grant 
had  pushed  a  part  of  his  force  too  far.  They 
had  no  dream  that  they  were  to  be  surrendered. 
But,  gradually,  the  truth  broke  upon  them ;  and 
great  was  their  chargin  when  these  high-mettled 
victors  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  learned  that  they  must  "  yield  to 
"overwhelming  numbers  and  resources;  "  that, 
after  all  their  marches,  battles,  victories,  hard- 
ships, and  sufferings,  the  cause  they  loved  better 
than  life  itself  must  succumb  to  brute  force. 
Many  bosoms  heaved  with  emotion,  and 
'  *  Something  on  the  soldier's  cheeks 
"  "Washed  off  the  stain  of  powder." 

After  the  flag  of  truce  was  raised,  a  Federal 
scout  was  shot,  through  mistake,  by  his  own 
men,  when  trying  to  stop  the  firing  ;  and  a  New 
York  Major,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  met 
his  death  by  galloping  up  to  a  Confederate 
Battery  and  demanding  its  surrender. 

The  women  and  children  of  Appomattox 
Court-house  had  all  left  their  homes,  during  the 
battle  of  the  morning ;  and,  upon  their  return, 
had  to  pass  through  Custar's  Cavalry.  "Miss 
"Fanny"  himself  was  very  rude  to  them,  and 
permitted  his  men  to  hiss  them,  as  they  passed. 

Per  contrd,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that 
many  of  the  Federal  oflflcers  and  men  were  very 
courteous  and  considerate.  The  citizens  of  the 
village  speak  in  especially  high  terms  of  General 
Chamberlayne,  since  Governor  of  Maine,  who 
was  delicately  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing,  and  generous 
towards  the  vanquished. 

When  the  arms  were  being  stacked,  a  gallant 
Color-bearer,  as  he  delivered  up  the  tattered 
remnant  of  his  flag,  burst  into  tears  and  said  to 
the  Federal  soldiers  who  received  it :   "  Boys,  this 
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"  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  seen  that  flag. 
*'  I  have  borne  it  in  the  very  fore  front  of  the 
**  battle,  on  many  a  victorious  field  ;  and  I  had 
"rather  die  than  surrender  it  now."  "Brave 
"fellow,"  said  General  Chamberlayne,  who 
heard  the  remark,  "  I  admire  your  noble  spirit, 
"and  only  regret  that  I  have  not  the  authority 
"  to  bid  you  keep  your  flag  and  carry  it  home,  as 
"  a  precious  heirloom." 

The  calm  dignity  of  General  Lee,  amid  these 
trying  scenes,  the  deep  emotion  with  which  the 
men  heard  his  noble  farewell  address,  and 
crowded  around  to  shake  his  hand — how  they 
v^ero  thrilled  by  his  simple  words,  "  Men,  we 
' '  have  fought  through  the  war  together.  I  have 
"done  my  best  for  you.  My  heart  is  too  full 
"  to  say  more."  Gordon's  noble  farewell  speech 
— the  tender  parting  of  comrades  who  had  been 
bound  80  closely  together,  by  common  hardships, 
sufferings,  dangers,  and  victories,  and  now,  by 
this  sad  blighting  of  cherished  hopes,  were  all 
vividly  recalled,  as  I  gazed  on  the  very  spots 
where  they  occurred,  but  are  too  familiar  to  be 
detailed  now. 

I  was  amused  to  learn  that  the  Federal  soldiers 
and  tourists  not  only  carried  off  all  the  "  histor- 
"  ic  apple-tree,"  but  a  whole  apple-orchard  as 
well;  and  was  reminded  of  hearing  of  a  gallant 
Richmond  soldier  who  sold  to  northern  visitors, 
after  his  return  home,  wagon  loads  of  the  "  Ap- 
"  pomattox  apple-tree,"  which  he  regularly  gath- 
ered from  a  Henrico  orchard. 

I  noted,  with  pleasure,  that  the  noble  women 
jf  Appomattox  have  gathered  the  Confederate 
dead  into  a  neatly-kept  Cemetery,  on  the  road  to 
Apporaattox-station,  not  far  from  the  grove  in 
which  Grant  established  his  Headquarters. 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  quoting  the 
language  of  that  splendid  soldier  and  uncon- 
querable patriot,  General  J.  A.  E  irly,  in  his 
noble  Oration  on  General  Lee  :  "  Finally,  from 
* '  mere  exhaustion,  leas  than  eight  thousand  men, 
*  with  arms  in  their  hands,  of  the  noblest  army 
"that  ever  fought  *  in  all  the  tide  of  time,'  were 
"  surrendered,  at  Appomattox,  to  an  army  of  one 
'•'■hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men;  the  sword 
"of  Robert  E.  Lee,  without  a  blemish  upon  it, 
* '  was  sheathed  forever  ;  and  the  flag  to  which 
"he  had  added  such  lustre  was  fuiled,  to  be 
"  henceforth  embalmed  in  the  affectionate  re- 
"  membrance  of  those  who  had  remained  faithful 
"  during  all  our  tiials,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end." 
I  have  never  been  a  "  relic  hunter  " — I  prize 
the  blanket  under  which  I  slept,  the  night  of  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas — but  I  plucked  some 
thorns  from  the  tree  near  which  Lee  met  Grant, 
which  I  propose  to  weave  into  a  wreath  of  ever- 
gieen  and  iinaiortelles,  taken  from  General  Lee's 
bier,  the  day  we  laid  him  in  the  viiult,  at  Lex- 
ington, and  to  encircle  them  with  the  motto  : 


"  The  thorns  of  Appomattox  covered  with  the 
^^immortelles  and  evergreen  of  Lee's  last  great 
''''victory.''''  Viator. 


Sflll.— GENERAL  ELEAZER  W.RIPLEY.'' 

I. 

[From   The  Louisianian,  Yolurae  XL,   Numl)er 

xxvi.,  Clinton,  Louisiana,  March  4,  18;i9.] 

It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce 
the  decease,  at  his  plantation,  in  this  Parish,  on 
the  second  of  this  month,  of  General  Eleazer  W. 
Ripley,  aftjr  a  life,  adorned  by  private  virtues, 
and  associated  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished events  recorded  in  the  national  history. 
The  patriot,  the  statesman,  the  hero  is  no  more  ; 
but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  »f 
his  countrymen,  and  will  be  cherished  as  identi- 
tied  with  the  national  character,  and  consecrated 
by  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriotism. 

General  Ripley  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1782.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Ripley,  was  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Dartmouth-college ;  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
was  the  founder  of  that  venerable  and  useful 
institution,  and  was  alike  eminent  as  a  divine 
and  philanthropist.  Professor  Ripley  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  early  life,  lea  dug  a  large 
family  to  the  care  of  his  aflilicted  widow,  who. 
applied  herself  to  the  education  of  her  children 
with  a  mother's  ardent  affection,  aided  by  a 
mind  highly  cultivated  and  improved.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  General  Ripley  received  from 
Dartmouth -college,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation, 
the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
subsequently  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession,  in  Waterville,  at  that  period  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
year  1807,  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  ;  and,  in  the  year  1811, 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Speaker's 
chair  becoming  vacated  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Stor}'^  to  a  seat  upon  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Having  removed  his  place  of  residence  to  Port- 
land, he  was  elected,  in  1812,  to  represent  the 
conjoined  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Oxford, 
in  the  State  Senate.  The  difficulties  which  ex- 
isted   between   this   country    and  Great    Britain 

*  These  sketches  of  the  life  and  services  of  General 
Ripley  were  sent  to  me,  several  years  siuce,  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Nicholas  Baylia 
subsequently  a  V7ell-knowu  citizen  of  lov^a;  the  last  from 
that  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Wooldridge,  of  Nevv^  Orleans,  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Qeueral,  and,  for  several  years,  a  member  of 
his  family.— Edxtoe. 
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baying  fiuaUy  produced  au  open  rupture,  be  re- 
ceceived,  in  Marcb,  1812,  au  appointment  in  tbe 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  ;  but,  prior  to  euter- 
ino;  upon  its  duties,  be  took  liis  seat,  for  a  limited 
time,  in  tbe  LegisLature  aud  exerted  great  influ- 
ence in  effecting  an  adjustment  of  tbe  clifRculties 
tbat  existed,  at  tbat  period,  in  relation  to  tbe 
monied  institutions  of  tbe  State.  To  delineate 
tbe  conspicuous  part  wbicb  be  performed  during 
tbe  war,  would  require  us  to  write  tbe  bistory  of 
tbe  Campaigns  upon  tbe  nortbern  frontier,  and  to 
enter  into  particulars  wbicb  would  become  too 
prolix  for  tbe  space  to  wbicb  we  are  necessarily 
limited.  Tbey  are  embodied  in  tbe  bistory  of 
our  own  country  ;  and  after  ages  will  offer  up 
tbe  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  tbe 
memory  of  bis  name,  wbose  military  genius  con- 
ceived, and  wdiose  personal  efforts  contributed 
so  mucb  to  tbe  success  of  tbat  brilliant  and  dar- 
ing acbievement,  wbicb  rendered  tbe  Battle  of 
Niagara  so  glorious  to  tbe  American  arms,  aud 
crowned  tbe  brave  soldiers  engaged  in  it  witb 
imperisbable  fame.  Tbe  most  gratifying  tokens 
of  esteem  were  tendered  to  bim ;  and,  upon  tbe 
reduction  of  tbe  army  at  tbe  return  of  peace,  be 
was  retained  in  tbe  service,  witb  tbe  rank  of 
Major-general,  and  was  actively  employed,  in 
addition  to  bis  otber  duties,  in  planning  and  su- 
])erintending  tbe  construction  of  tbe  numerous 
fortifications  upon  our  soutb-western  frontier. 

He  subsequently  jesigned  bis  commission,  and 
resumed  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession,  in  tbe  State 
of   Louisiana,  witb  distinguisbed  success.      He 
was  afterwards  elected  to  represent  tbis  and  tbe 
adjoining  Parisb,  in  Ibe  State  Senate ;  and,  in 
1834  and  1836,  was  returned  as  a  member  of 
Congress  from  tbe  tbird  Congressional  District 
of  tbis  State  ;  but  ill  bealtb  precluded  bis  be- 
ing  a   candidate  for  re-election,  at  tbe  recent 
canvass ;  and,  at  last,  witb  bis  feelings  deeply 
lacerated  b}'  tbe  barassing  and  protracted  contro- 
versy attending  tbe  attempt  at  au  adjustment  of 
bis  militaiy    accounts,  and  upon  wbicb  a  most 
triumpbaut  verdict  was  rendered,  in  bis  favor, 
by  a  jury  of  bis  country,  witb   bis  bealtb  in  its 
enfeebled  state,  receiving  an   additional  sbock 
by  tbe  brutal  murder  of  bis  gallant  and  only 
son,  under  tbe  unfortunate  Fanning,  bis  natur- 
ally iron  constitution,  impaired  by  tbe  wounds 
received  in  tbe  service  of  bis  country,  bas  sur- 
rendered up  tbe  noble  spirit  by  wbicb  it  was 
animated  ;   aud  tbe  still  breeze  of  beaven  M'bisp- 
ers  over  tbe  grave  of  tbe  lamented  patriot  and 
soldier.     He  is  gone  ;  and  wbile  bis  bereaved 
widow  mourns  over  tbe  departure  of  a  kiud  and 
affectionate  busband  ;  wbi)e  bis  daugbter  grieves 
at  tbe  loss  of  a  tender  and  beloved  fatber  ;  and 
wbile  kindred  and  society  lament  the  decease  of 
one  wbo  was  open  to  tbe  warmest  sympatbies  of 
our  nature,  patriotism  will  shed  the  tear  of  sor- 


row over  tbe  urn  of  ber  champion,  and  tbe 
memory  of  tbe  gallant  and  beloved  Ripley  will 
endure  as  long  as  tbe  brightest  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history  aud  tbe  recollection  of  the  honors 
due  and  awarded  to  the  brave. 

H. 
[From  The  Feliciana  Republican  and  Louisiana 
Literary  Messenger,  Volume  I.,  Number  49, 
Jackson,  Louisiana,  Saturday,  March  9,  1839.  | 

Departed  this  life,  at  his  residence,  in  diis 
Parish,  on  the  second  of  Marcb,  Geneial  Eleazer 
W.  Ripley,  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana, 
for  the  second  Congressional  District,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years. 

Tbe  subject  of  tbis  notice  was  born  at  Hano- 
ver, New  Hampshire,   tbe  seat  of   Dartmouth- 
college.     He  was  a  grandson  of  the  venerable 
Doctor  Eleazer  Wbeelock,  the  founder  and  early 
patron  of  that  institution.     His  father  was  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Ripley,  graduate  of  tbe  first  Class  and 
first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  tbe  College.     His 
father  having  died  while  be  was  very  young,  his 
education  devolved  entirely  upon  an  intelligent 
and  pious  mother.     She  afforded  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education,  which  he  improved 
so  faithfully  as  to  obtain,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  the  first  honors  of  the  College  of  bis  native 
place.     Having  completed  his  academic  studies, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  Law,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  commenced  the  practice  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kennebunk,  District  of  Maine,    State  of 
Massachusetts.      Having  distinguished  himself 
very  mucb  at  the  Bar,  for  so  young  a  man,  he 
was,  as  soon  as  eligible,  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
Legislature   of  bis  native   State.     In  January, 
1812,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  being  yet  scarcely  thirty  years 
of  age.     Having  removed  to  Portland,  he  was 
chosen  a  Senator  for  Cumberland  and  Oxford, 
and,  accordingly,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Soon  after  this,  influence  by  that  ardor  for  mili- 
tary glory  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  trait  in 
the  cultivated  young  men  of  the  United  States, 
he  resigned  his  civil  post  and  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army.     During  the  war  which, 
shortly  after  this,  commenced  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britian,  he  acted  in  conjunction 
with  that  portion  of  our  army  stationed  upon  tbe 
frontiers  of  New  York  and  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Canada.     At  the  attack  upon  York,  Upper 
Canada,  in  April,  1813,  he  "fleshed  his  maiden 
"sword."     After  tbis,    "bis    blushing  honors 
"  thickened  fast  upon  him."     He  was  entrusted 
with  several  important  commissions,  by  his  su- 
perior officers,  which  he  executed  witb  prompt- 
ness, vigor,  and  bravery.     At  Williamsburg  aud 
otber  places,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part;    but 
it  was  at  tbe  dreadful  Battle  of  Niagara- falls,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  Lundy's-lane,  that 
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General  Ripley  acquired  his  most  imperishable 
renown.  Dming  the  part  of  that  celebrated, 
battle  which  occurred  early  in  the  night,  his 
men  fought  with  a  determination  and  bravery 
worthy  the  American  name.  They  succeeded  in 
routing  the  British  and  gaining  possession  of 
their  artillery  ;  but,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  in 
whichL  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  Ripley 
received  a  peremptory  order  from  General  Brown 
to  retreat,  which  he  obeyed,  notwithstanding  the 
mortification  he  felt  in  giving  up  an  advantage 
which  he  had  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  gallant  comiades.  It  was  during 
the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Lundy's-lane,  that  General  Ripley  received  a 
severe  wound  upon  the  back  part  of  his  neck, 
which  caused  him  much  poignant  suffering,  for 
years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed,  ulti- 
mately, to  his  death. 

The  gallant  services  of  General  Ripley  were 
duly  appreciated  by  many  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  voted  him  a  beau- 
tiful sword,  ornamented  with  a  view  of  his  great 
battle,  as  a  testimonial  of  her  gratitude  for  his 
defence  of  our  common  country.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and, 
in  many  of  the  new  States,  the  same  spirit  has 
been  evinced  by  giving  his  name  to  a  number  of 
flourishing  villages  and  towns.  After  the  war, 
lie  was  continued  upon  the  peace  establishment, 
and  was  stationed  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 
Finally,  having  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
military  life,  tor  which  he  had  a  passionate  at- 
tachment, he  settled  in  New  Orleans,  in  the 
practice  of  his  early  profession.  Having  subse- 
quently moved  to  this  part  of  the  State,  he  was, 
in  1834,  elected  a  member  to  Congress,  of  vi^hich 
body  he  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  a  man's  best  eulogy 
consists  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  acts,  and 
his  most  grateful  memorial  in  the  affections  of 
bis  countrymen,  we  have  not  dealt  in  common- 
place remarks  with  regard  to  that  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  has  added  another  of  our 
statesmen  and  defenders  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
but  have  succinctly  enumerated  a  portion  of  those 
acts  upon  which  memory  may  dwell  and  around 
whicli  affection  may  entwine.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, dismiss  the  subject  without  a  few  reflections 
upon  the  character  and  services  of  the  deceased. 

As  a  military  man,  General  Ripley's  character 
stands  without  any  well-sustained  stigma.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  after  the  war,  a  Major-geu- 
eraVs  commission  was  given  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  bearing  date  previous 
to  the  Battle  of  Niagara-falls,  at  which  time  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  disobe}'  a  command  of  his 
superi(n-  officer,  in  a  matter  upon  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell ;  and  in  the  fact 


that  a  golden  medal — which  had  long  been  with- 
held, on  account  of  some  difficulties  between 
him  and  the  Government;  and  which  a  cause  of 
sure  grief  and  injury  to  him — was  presented  to 
him,  by  Congress,  at  its  last  Session,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  gratitude  and  an  evidence  of  their  con- 
fidence and  respect.  As  a  politician,  he  was  a 
firm  and  unbending  supporter  of  those  views  of 
our  Constitution  and  Laws  which  he  considered 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  permanency  and 
utility  of  our  institutions.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  in  Massachusetts,  to  its  end, 
in  Louisiana,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  a  man, 
he  was  free  from  those  vices  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, too  often  are  acquired  in  the  giddy  whirl  o  f 
public  life.  Although  not  professedly  a  religious 
man,  he  ever  sustained  an  untarnicshed  moral 
character.  As  we  stood  by  his  last  place  of  resr, 
upon  a  retired  farm,  far  from  the  scenes  of  his 
youth  and  the  fields  of  his  glory,  and  listened 
to  the  solemn  strains  of  martial  music,  the  loud 
rattle  of  the  soldier's  "  farewell  shoe,"  and  tlie 
more  subdued  sound  of  the  "clods  of  the 
"  valley,"  as  they  fell  in  sad  succession  upon  tlie 
coffin  of  one  whose  voice  had  once  been  heard 
in  our  national  councils,  and  whose  manl}/  form 
had  once  braved  the  battle  storm,  we  could  but 
reflect,  with  overpowering  sensations,  upon  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  evanescent  character  of 
human  joys,  projects,  and  desires,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  last  journey  from  "  whose  bourne 
'*no  traveller  returns." 


IK.— LONG  ISLAND  POLITICS,  IN  179S. 

[The  following  lines,  copied  from  an  old  manuscript, 
will  show  the  political  spirit  whicli  existed  in  our  good  old 
County  of  Queens,  in  days  gone  by. 

The  writer  of  them  was  Doctor  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of 
Manhasset.  He  put  to  it  the  name  of  his  oppouent,  Harry 
Peters,  of  Hempstead,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Ne>v 
York  City. 

Glen  Coye,  L.  I.  J.  T.  Bowne.] 

POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  ELECTORS  OF  REP- 

RESENTATIVES. 

Circular. 

Throughout  the  land  Dear  Sir  it  is  said, 

That  Jemmy  T — ns — d'a*  surely  dead  : 
A  man  whom  much  the  peojjle  luved 

Is  from  this  wicked  world  removed  ; 
Has  landed  on  that  unknown  shore. 

Whence  mortals  can  return  no  more  ; 
And  changed  his  seat  in  Congress,  here, 

For  one  among  the  Spirits  there. 

*  Doctor  .Tames  Townseud,  of  Jericho,  was  elected  to 
Congress  ;  but  died  of  a  mysterious  sickness  before  tak- 
ing his  seat. 
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But  though  a  loss  the  public  shared, 

I  hope  this  loss  can  be  re[)aired  : 
Since  men  as  good  as  he  are  found 

In  various  parts  the  country  'round. 
Therefore  we  ouglit  no  more  to  mourn 

The  dead ;   but  to  the  living  turn  ; 
And  seek  a  man  of  talent  meet 

To  fill  the  aforesaid  vacant  seat. 

My  friends  who  search  with  keenest  view, 

The  Southern  District  through  and  through, 
Declare — upon  their  word  —they  spy 

No  peison  half  so  fit  as  I. 
How  true  they  speak  I  well  revolved 

The  whole  affair,  and  then  resolved 
With  view  to  benefit  the  state 

To  be  an  open  candidate  ; 
And  to  the  world  in  firmest  tone, 

To  make  my  grand  intention  known. 
Now  Sir,  for  fear  that  I  should  miss  it, 

These  modest  lines,  are  to  solicit 
Your  vote,  your  interests,  and  your  friends, 

To  aid  my  patriotic  ends  ; 
And  place  me  safe  where  sense  lilce  mine, 

May  in  the  federal  council  shine  : 
That  so  South  Hempstead,  charming  town 

Possessed  of  wonderful  renown 
In  sly  elections  cunning  ways 

Since  Jones  and  Cornwalls'  *  glorious  days  ; 
May  still  keep  up  her  ancient  name, 

And  fix  beyond  dispute  her  claim 
To  rule  the  distnct,  by  the  means 

So  long  employed  to  manage  Queen's. 

I  fear  the  votes,  dispersed  will  be  ; 

But  Itast  too  few  should  fall  to  me, 
I  furtlier  hope  and  wish  you'd  strive 

To  keei)  election  zeal  alive  ; 
And  make  them  every  mother's  son 

To  vote  for  me,  or  vote  for  none. 
Some  folks  I'm  told,  are  warm  espoused 

The  cause  of  grave  old  Daddy  CI — sf 
Who,  when  he  moves  within  the  sphere 

Of  Justice,  or  of  scrivener 
Does  pretty  well ;  but  when  the  creature 

Affects  a  seat  in  Legislature, 
He  brings  to  mind  as  Esop  jokes 

The  frog  who  swells  to  be  an  ox. 

Tberes  L — dy — d  too,:}:  whose  high  pretense 
To  be  a  man  of  wonderful  sense, 

Betrayed  at  first  unwary  hearts 

To  think  he's  got  uncommon  parts  : 


'  Jones  and  Cornwall,  were  Queens-county  politicians, 
»bout  1T58. 

t  Samuel  Clowes,  of  Hempstead,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  familiarly  known  as  "  Daddy." 

t  Doctor  Isaac  Ledyard  was  a  prominent  politician,  who 
moyed  into  Newtown. 


But  soon  I  know  the  curious  eye, 

Can  deep  dece|)tion  there  descry  ; 
Which  lurks  beneath  the  film  of  lawn,         ., 

That  over  his  shallow  sense  is  drawn 
Like  Molock,  seeks  he  not  a  curse  ? 

Or  God,  or  Hell,  or  what  not  worse  ? 

They  say  that  whiffling  C — r  m — n  *  too, 

Displays  himself  to  public  view  ; 
And  vainly  hopes  his  courteous  means 

Will  coax  the  folks  to  put  him  in. 
Ah !  Stephen,  Stephen,  lower  thy  pride  ! 

And  cast  thy  politics  aside ; 
For  since  thy  influence  is  grown 

So  small  beyond  thy  native  town  ; 
'Twill  be  impossible  to  get, 

'Mongst  Representatives  a  seat ; 
Until  the  clams  and  horse-feet  each 

Inhabiting  the  bays  and  beach 
Shall  gain  a  vote,  and  to  content  them 

Thyself  be  sent  to  represent  them. 

Much  interest  no  doubt's  employed, 

For  Tr-dw-l,t  V-nd-b-lt.t  and  Fl-d  :  § 
Whose  names  each  warm  elector  rings 

Through  Richmond,  Suffolk,  and  in  Kings  ; 
But  here  Sir,  now's  the  regular  plan, 

Since  Suffolk  first  supplied  the  man — 
'Tis  now  the  time  for  Queens  to  choose, 

Or  else,  by  George  I  her  choice  she'll  lose. 
'Tis  therefore  wise  that  all  agree, 

On  some  one  man,  and  IHl  be  he. 

Last  night,  I  dreamed  ;  and  dreams  you  know 

Do  sometimes  mighty  matters  show  ; 
That  when  the  canvasing  was  o'er, 

Young  M-T-h — 1 1  beat  me  ten  to  four. 
I  started,  waked,  and  told  my  spouse, 

'Twas  time  I  instantly  should  rouse 
Drive  on  to  York  with  swif lest  pace 

To  Mother  Shoeldersl   state  my  case  ; 
And  hear,  'till  I  no  more  could  doubt  it 

The  beldame  tell  me  all  about  it. 
My  mind  was  in  a  woeful  qualm, 

The  groping  witch  explored  my  palm  ; 
Then  viewed  my  cards,  and  with  a  look 

That  chilled  my  soul,  this  riddle  spoke : 
*'  A  chosen  youth,  whose  virtues  sleep, 

*'  Like  David's,  when  he  kept  the  sheep  : 

*  Stephen  Carman  was,  for  many  years.  Assembly-man ; 
and  had  a  great  influence  in  Queens-county. 

t  Thomas  Treadwell,  of  Suffolk-county,  Member  of 
Congress, 

t  John  Vanderbilt,  of  Kings-county,  Member  of  Con- 


§  William  Floyd,   of  Suffolk-county,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
I  Doctor  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  the  writer  of  the  verses. 
IT  Mother  Shoeldere,  we  suppose,  was  a  Fortune-teller. 
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"  Shall  guard  with  care  each  peaceful  town, 
"And  knock  the  high  Goliah  down." 

Although  this  prophecy  is  bad, 

And  makes  me  feel  severely  sad ; 
Yet  still,  I'll  persevere  to  court 

The  people  all  to  grant  support. 
If  Sir,  you  can  afford  me  yours, 

I'll  love  you  while  my  life  endures  ; 
And  be  the  gratefulest  of  creatures, 

Your  friend  and  servant  H-r-y-  P-t-s.* 
August,  1798. 


X.— ^  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  JOHN 
E.  WOOL. 

COMMUNICATBD  BY  JePTHA  R.   SiMMS,  EsQB.,  OF 

Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

Friend  Dawson  : 

In  the  Spring  of  1850,  I  published  the  first 
edition  of  my  Trappers  of  New  York,  in  which, 
commencing  on  page  101,  is  an  account  of  the 
chivalrous  deeds  of  John  E.  Wool,  then  Major 
of  the  Twenty -ninth  Regiment  of  New  York 
troops,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1814.  With 
a  handful  of  brave  men,  numbering,  part  of  the 
time,  less  than  three  hundred,  he  met  and  held 
in  check,  on  the  Beekmantown-road,  a  body  of 
four  thousand  of  the  best  drilled  British  Infant- 
ry, for  several  hours ;  and,  in  a  road-fight  of  seven 
miles,  killed  and  wounded  some  two  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  enemy — a  number  nearly  equal- 
ling his  entire  command,  when  the  fight  began. 
This  little  army,  strengthened,  near  Gallows  hill, 
by  a  body  of  troops,  under  Major  Appling,  held 
the  enemy  in  check  until  the  Americans  had 
crossed  the  Saranac-river,  and  taken  up  the 
bridge  behind  them.  The  American  loss,  in  this 
day's  transactions,  under  consideration,  was  about 
forty-five,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  my  book  was  out  and  had  been  read  by 
General  Wool,  he  assured  me,  in  person,  that  I 
had  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  transac- 
tions in  which  he  figured,  that  day,  then  as  yet 
published. 

Nicholas  Stoner  was  Fife-major  of  the  same 
Regiment ;  and  he  had  stated  to  me  his  belief 
that  William  Bosworth,  Sergeant-major  of  the 
Twenty-ninth,  who  had  been  a  British  deserter 
and  was  now  severely  wounded,  had  been  borne 
from  the  field,  on  Major  WooFs  own  horse  ;  and 
to  get  his  own  recollection  of  that  incident,  I 
wrote  to  General  Wool,  at  Troy.  The  following 
is  his  answer  to  my  inquiry  : 


Harry  Peters  -was  a  store-keeper  of  Hempstead ; 
oppoueut  of  Doctor  Mitchell  iu  this  canvas. 


lud 


"Trot  8^*^  January  1850 

*  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"I  have  just  received  your  communication  of 
'  the  7'*^  instant. 

"In  answer  to  so  much  as  relates  to  *  Bos- 
'  '  worth,'  I  would  remark,  that  I  well  rememl)er 
'  him  as,  I  believe.  Sergeant  Major  of  the  29"' 
'U.  S.  Infantry.  He  was  one  of  the  gallant 
'  detachment,  under  my  command,  that  resisted 
'  for  seven  miles,  on  the  Beekmantown  road,  the 
'  British  advancing  on  Plattsburgh,  the  morning 
'of  the  6 ^'^  September  1814,  when  he  was  se- 

*  verely  wounded.*  Being  informed  of  the  fact, 
'  he  having  greatly  distinguished  himself,  I  liad 
'  him  taken  care  of  and  carried  from  the  field. 
'  How  or  in  what  manner  I  am  now  unable  to 
'  say.  Although  I  may  have  furnished  him  a 
'  horse,  I  am  quite  sure  T  did  not  give  him  tlie 

*  horse  which  I  rode.-'  [Stoner  remembered  to 
have  held  the  horse,  while  the  wounded  officer 
was  being  placed  upon  his  back.]     "  It  is  thirty - 

'seven  years  since  the  occurence  took  place, 
'  and  in  the  heat  of  action.  At  such  a  time, 
'  when  the  attention  of  the  Commander  is  di- 
'  rected  in  so  many  ways  at  the  same  moment, 
'  and  upon  whose  prompt  decision  and  action, 
'  success  and  safety  may  depend,  it  can  hardly 
'  be  supposed  that  he  wouldt  charge  his  mind 
'  with  every  circumstance,  although  important 
'  to  individuals,  that  might  take  place. 

*'  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  on  foot  at 
'  any  time  during  the  period  referred  to,  exce|)t 
'  for  a  moment,  when  my  horse  was  shot  under 
'me,  and  then  no  longer  than  whilst  changing 
'  the  saddle  to  another  horse. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully 
"  Your  ob*'  serv' 

"John  E.  Wool 

*  To  J  R  StMMs  Esq 

' '  Albany 
"N.  Y. 
"P.  S.     Please  send  me  one  of  your  books 

*  when  completed  &  price  W." 


XI.- 


-REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENTS, 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


WILLIAM  BEAL. 

[From  the  Columbia  Hive,  July  33,  1836.] 

Mr.  Editor  : 

During  the  darkest  period  of  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  this  infiexible  friend  of  lil)eity  was, 
at  all  times,  actively  and  zealously  engaged  ia 
the  cause  of  American  ludepeudeuce,  and,  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  War,  attaclied  himself  to 
a  scouting-party,  iu  the  neighl)orhood  of  Ninu- 


*  He  wiis  taken  to  Plattsburg,  aud  atLerwado  to  Lurl- 
iugtou,  Vermont,  where  he  recovered. — J.  R.  S. 
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ty-six,  ^vbo,  by  tbeir  intrepid  courage,  soon  be- 
CHDie  the  tenor  of  their  eueiikies. 

Shoitly  after  the  village  of  Niuety-six  fell  iuto 
the  hands  of  the  British,  a  band  of  plundering 
Tories,  headed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Tories  in  South  Carolina,  visited  the  house  of 
!Mjs.  Beal,  tlie  mother  of  William,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing,  which  vv/as  their  chief  occupa- 
tion. On  entering  the  house,  they  demanded, 
in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  all  the  money  and 
jewelry  that  she  possessed.  She  instantly  com- 
plied with  their  unmanly  request,  and  gave  to 
the  utmost  farthing.  The  conmianding  traitor 
pretended  to  be  dissatislied  ;  and  said  she  had 
retaiued  a  part.  She  solemnly  declared  she  had 
not.  He  then  ordered  his  clan  to  take  every 
species  of  moval)le  property  that  they  could  lay 
iheir  hands  upon  ;  and  all  left  the  place,  rejoic- 
ing at  their  success. 

In  consequence  of  this  savage  conduct,  Beal's 
indignation  was  fired  to  tlie  highest  pitch ;  and 
lie  determined  to  have  revenge,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  could  be  afforded.  He  accordingly 
set  out  in  quest  of  those  luffians  who  had  plun- 
dered the  house  of  his  widowed  mother,  in  his 
al)sence;  and  did  not  go  far  before  he  met  with 
the  conspicuous  Tory,  on  Wilson's-creek,  who 
was  the  principal  actor,  at  his  mother's.  They 
immediately  recognized  each  other,  as  they  had 
been  acquainted,  for  several  years.  Beal  rushed 
towards  the  Tory,  in  a  furious  manner  ;  who  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  soon  had  him  to  the  top 
of  his  speed,  fl}iug  from  death.  After  running 
their  horses  about  three  miles,  the  Tory  drew  a 
])istol  and  shot  Beal's  hoise  dead  from  under 
liim.  He  then  halted  and  considered  whether 
he  should  charge  on  Beal  or  not.  Beal  took  his 
pistol  from  his  holsters,  and  retreating,  dared 
ihe  Tory  to  come  on;  but  the  Tory  knowing 
liim  to  be  a  swamp-fox  and  fearing  that  he  might 
have  a  party  of  Whigs,  in  ambush,  considered 
it  was  Ijest  to  abandon  the  project,  particularly 
as  Beal  defied  him  in  such  a  gallant  manner. 

It  is  but  i)roper  here  to  state  that  Beal  could 
have  shot  the  Tory,  several  times,  according  to 
his  own  statement ;  but  he  preferred  putting 
him  to  death  with  his  sword. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  transaction,  young 
Beal  met  with  his  antagonist,  on  Saluda-river, 
one  of  them  being  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
They  spoke  to  each  other,  as  courteously  as  if 
tiicy  had  been  mutual  friends;  and  the  Tory 
very  politely  invited  Beal  to  come  over.  He 
asked  him  if  he  would  remain  there,  until  he 
came.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Beal  then 
plunged  iuto  the  river  ;  and  when  he  had  swam 
about  half  across  the  stream,  the  Tory  bid  him 
"  Good  morning,"  and  rode  off,  in  great  haste, 
promising  to  see  him  some  other  time. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Beal  had  oc- 


casion to  visit  the  house  of  a  friend,  some  dis- 
tance below  Cambridge,  which  he  did,  at  night, 
in  company  with  a  Whig.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  place,  they  dismounted  and  tied  their 
horses,  very  close  to  the  door,  there  being  but 
one  door  to  the  house.  After  remaining  a  short 
space  of  time,  they  heard  a  large  company  rid- 
ing up,  which  they  were  confident  must  be 
Tories.  ' '  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Beal's  com- 
rade. "  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  replied  Beal,  *'aud 
"  I  think  we  are  safe.  The  night  is  dark  and 
"they  cannot  see  us.  Rush  to  your  horse  ;  rat- 
"  tie  your  sword;  and  make  as  great  a  noise  as 
•'possible;  and  1  have  no  doubt  we  can  put 
"them  to  flight."  This  they  both  did;  and 
Beal  called,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  for  his  men  to 
parade  as  if  he  had  been  commanding  a  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.  The  Tories  instantly  halted. 
The  Whigs  then  rode  towards  them,  and  Beal 
cried  out,  "  If  you  are  soldiers,  stand  and  prove 
"  it."  The  Tories,  fearing  that  they  were  about 
to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  number,  quickly 
retreated,  in  great  confusion.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertaiued  that  there  were  thirteen  in  the  com- 
pany, under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
infamous,  bloody  Bill  Cunningham,  the  distin- 
guished Tory  to  whom  I  have  alluded  through- 
out this  communication.  It  would  be  almost 
supeifluous  to  add  that  the  Tories  were  greatly 
mortified  on  learning  that  they  had  been  put  to 
flight  by  two  Whigs. 

During  the  Revolution,  William  Beal  was  in 
several  engagements,  under  the  gallant  General 
Butler.  He  lived,  for  many  years  after  the  war, 
and  died  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  great  and  good  should  be  held  in  lasting 
remembrance.  S. 


mi.— SELECTIONS  FROM  TEE  PAPERS 
OF  REV.  WILLIAM  BENT  LEY,  D.D., 
OF  SALEM,  Jf^^S/S.— Continued  fbom 
Semes  II.,  Volume  X.,  Page  113. 

From  the  Originals,  in  the  CoiiLECTioN  of 
Miss  Mary  R.  Crowninshield,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass. 

[1.  —  Colonel  David  Humpheys  to  Doctor 
Bentley.] 

Boston,  Aug.  16*^1817. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  our  short  interview  (much  too  brief  to 
satisfy  my  desire  of  being  more  thoroughly 
acquainted)  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  acquired  so 
much  knowledge  of  your  obliging  and  friendly 
disposition  as  to  authorize  me  to  bring  to  your 
notice  and  protection,  a  gentleman  not  long  since 
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arrived  in  this  country  from  Fjance,  who,  I 
conceive,  possesses  no  ordinary  merit  as  to  the 
literature  and  el(/cj[uence  of  his  own  country, 

M.  Artiguenave,  of  whom  this  letter  is  in- 
tended to  be  introductory,  was,  as  I  understand, 
among  the  most  conspicuous  performers  at  the 
Theatre  Francais  of  Paris.  His  classical  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  and  his  correct 
pronunciation  have  entitled  him  to  distinction  as 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  wherever  he  has  been 
known  since  his  arrival  in  the  XJ.  8. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  some 
notices  of  his  exhibitions  in  this  town  and  at  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  which  are  thought  to 
be  far  from  exaggerating  his  talents. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  him  to  give  some  reci- 
tations and  readings  at  Salem-  Knowing  as  I 
do,  the  urbanity  and  liberality  of  the  Inhabitants 
towards  Strangers,  I  have  ventured  to  encourage 
him  with  the  hope  of  patronage  and  success. 
Your  countenance,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  of 
great  utility  to  hiui  in  making  his  talents  known 
to  the  respectable  circle  of  your  friends.  Even 
those  who  are  not  much  or  even  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  French  language,  I  think 
will  be  amused  with  so  favorable  a  specimen  of 
their  elocution. 

I  hope  whenever  you  visit  Boston,  if  I  should 
be  in  town,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  gratify- 
ing me  with  your  company,  that  I  may  have  an 
occasion '  of  assuring  you  in  person,  with  how 
much  respect  and  regard  I  am  your  most  obt. 
hnmbl.  servt. 

D.  HUMPHBEYS 

Revd  Mr  Bentley, 

Salem 

[2. — James  Sullivan^  Attorney  ge7ieval  of  Mas- 
sachusetts^ to  Doctor  Bentley. '\ 

BosTOiT,  28'^^  March  1804. 
Rbvd.  &  DEAR  Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yours  of  yester- 
day, by  the  hand  of  the  young  man  you  recom- 
mended ;  and  should  have  great  pleasure  of 
complying  with  your  wishes.  You  can  never  be 
under  the  necessity  of  making  an  apology  to  me 
for  any  communication  you  shall  make  to  me. 
The  habitual  benevolence  of  your  heart,  while 
it  excites  your  exertions  for  your  fellow  men  in 
distress,  can  never  involve  you  in  a  conduct  im- 
proper for  your  character  and  station. 

Tliis  young  man  wishes  a  prosecution  crimin- 
aliter  for  the  injury  he  has  suffered.  As  the 
matter  he  complains  of  happened  upon,  or  be- 
yond the  sea,  in  an  American  bottom,  it  is  with- 
out tlie  jurisdiction  of  this  commonwealth,  but 
within  that  of  the  United  States,  I  have  there- 
fore rect)mmended  him  to  Geo.  Blake  Esq.  At- 
torney of  the  general  government  ;  and  have 
taken  the  freedom  to  allow  him  to  carry  your 


letter  to  that  gentleman.  This  I  did  because  I 
know  that  whatever  you  write  or  say  will  have 
weight  with  him. 

Should  a  civil  action  be  brought  for  damage?, 
that  must  be  done  in  the  County  of  Essex,  wheie 
our  mutual  and  valuable  friend  Mr.  Storey,  will 
do  it  for  him.  I  am,  Sir,  with  all  the  sentiments 
of  respect  and  friendship  your  very  Immblc 
servant 

J.  Sullivan 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley 

Salem 
[8. — John  Philper  to  Hon.  Nathaniel  Alexander ^ 

Member  of   Congress  from  North   Carolinuy 

concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  State.'] 
Cabarras  Cotinty,  Concord,  25^'*  Jany- 

1804- 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  19*^  ult.  came  safe  to  hand, 
and  agreeable  to  your  request,  will  give  you  such 
information  as  I  am  in  possission  of,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gold-mine.  Its  discovery  was  made 
early  in  the  month  of  July  1803  by  a  small  sou 
of  Mr.  Reed's  who  was  diverting  himself  in 
shooting  small  fish  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  He 
discovered  a  piece  near  the  size  of  the  one  I  en- 
close, at  the  bottom  of  the  creek  ;  and  immedi- 
ately showed  it  to  his  father.  The  face  of  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  is  for 
the  most  part  very  uneven,  the  soil  barren  &  rock. 
The  bed  of  the  Creek,  where  the  gold  has  as  yet 
been  found,  is  composed  of  perpendicular  strata 
of  rock  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  in  the  chincks  of 
which,  intermixed  with  sand  the  gold  as  found. 
The  flint  and  a  blue  colored  rock  prevail.  An- 
other kind  is  found  irregularly  intersposed, 
perfectly  black,  and  incrusted  with  a  substance 
resembling  soot.  Another  substance  resembling 
a  cement  made  of  tar  and  sand  is  found.  This, 
Sir,  is  as  near  as  I  can  give,  a  description  of  the 
bed  of  the  creek  where  the  gold  is  found.  The 
large  mass  you  mention  (the  28'^)  lost  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  Smaller  masses  loose  from  two 
to  five  per  cent.  The  enclosed  piece  will  give 
you  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  gold  in  its  natur- 
al state,  than  any  description  which  I  can  give. 

The  total  amount  found  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars- 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  I  remain 
respectfully  yours 
John  Phiper 
Honl.  Nathl.  Alexander 

Washington, 
(for  Mr.  Bentley) 

[4. — A.  Eodgers  to  Doctor  Bentley.'] 

Dear  Sir, 

William  informs  me  in  a  letter  this  evening, 
that  the  body  of  Mr.  Harris  was  not  found  unti 
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this  Diorniug  ;  and.  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bury  it  this  afteiuoou. 

He  says  *'  Mr.  Bentley's  interest  in  this  worthy 
"  young  man  clesiies  all  the  information  we  can 
•*  give  him."  They  would  have  kept  him  until 
tomorrow,  tljat  his  friends  at  a  distance  might 
have  attended  his  funeral,  but  it  was  impossible 
My  weak  ejes  must  plead  as  an  apology  for  this 
miserable  scr^wl- 

A.  RODGERS 

Salem,  July  10,  1810 

Revd.  Wm  Bentlet. 

[5. — Lieutenant-guvernor  Oray  to  Doctor 
Bentley.] 

Boston,  Dec.  26,  1811^ 
Dear  Sir, 

Tills  will  be  handed  you  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  who  we  think  excels  in  vaccination. 
Na  e  have  heard  the  small-pox  has  been  brought 
into  Salem,  which  has  induced  him  to  visit  your 
place.  If  lie  can  be  useful,  it  will  make  both 
him  &  me  happy.  Such  seamen  as  incline  to 
accept  the  innoculation  gratis,  may  receive  it  of 
the  Doctor  at  my  expense.  Will  you  introduce 
him  to  Dr.  Mussey  and  Capt.  Townsend  or  any 
other  of  your  friends,  which  you  think  will  wish 
to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit- 
I  am  with  sentiments  of  esteem  &  respect, 
Sir,  your  obt.  servt. 

Wm.  Gray- 
Revd,  Dr.  Bentley 
Salem. 

[G. — Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall"^  to  Doctor 
Bentley.'] 

Hon.  B.  W.  Crowninshield — Secy  op  the  Kavy 
Dr  Sm, 

A  certificate  of  the  Commanding  officer  of 
the  21'*,  of  the  time  place  &c  of  John  Bentleys 
death,  accompanied  by  testimony  of  the  right 
claimants  relation  to  the  deceased  will  entitle 
such  claimant  to  the  half  pay  for  five  years. 
General  Miller  could  furnish  this  certificate  I 
presume,  and  give  the  Revd.  Dr,  Bentley  the 
assistance  he  requires.  If  the  deceased  was  com- 
ndssioned  or  if  he  had  accepted  an  appointment, 
he  was  an  officer  and  his  wife  or  child  can  claim 
the  half  pay,  and  if  the  government  consider 
the  promotion  of  an  enlisted  soldier  a  discharge 
(Hud  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  most  honorable  one) 
an  additional  certificate  of  that  fact  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Regt  in  which  he  en- 

*  Colonel  Aspinwall  still  lives,  in  Boston,  enjoying  the 
reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  in  the  society  of  his  friends 
and  family.  He  is  an  of&cer— Vice-president,  we  believe — 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  it  ie  our 
privilege  to  count  him  among  our  warmest  personal  friends 
and  most  constant  supporlere. — Editob. 


listed  will  entitle  his  legal   representatives  to 
soldiers  land  &  three  mouths  pay- 

Yours  most  respectfully 

Thos.  Aspinwall 
Col.  &c. 
[Endorsement.] 

By  the  12«»  Sec.  of  the  Act  of  the  11**^  Jany, 
1812,  provision  is  made  for  the  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  non-commissioned  officers,  or  sol- 
diers who  may  be  killed  in  action  or  die  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  of  three  months' 
pay  and  160  acres  of  land.  By  the  15**^  Sec.  of 
same  act  provision  is  made  for  the  representatives 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, who  are  killed  in  action  or  die  by 
reason  of  any  wound  rec'd  in  the  actual  service 
of  tlie  U.  S.  who  leaving  a  widow,  or  if  no 
v^idow  a  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
of  half  pay  for  five  years. 

If  the  person  about  whom  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten was  killed  either  as  a  private,  or  as  an  officer, 
his  case  is  embraced  in  the  foregoing  and  it  may 
be  applied  to  his  situation. 

Robert  Brent,  paymaster  of  the  Army. 
April  29.  1815 

[7. — The  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  to  Doctor  Bentley.'] 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Bentley  is  respectfully  request- 
ed to  give  notice  to  his  Congregation,  that  a 
sermon  will  be  preached  at  the  Tabernacle  before 
the  Foreign  Mission aiy  Society  of  Salem  and  its 
vicinity  on  Wednesday  next  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
after  which  a  collection  will  be  made  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  imparting  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East  iu 
their  vernacular  languages.  The  collection  is 
to  be  thus  specially  appropriated,  on  account  of 
the  well  known  and  deeply  deplored  loss  by 
fire  at  Serampore,  a  loss  towards  repairing  which 
the  friends  of  the  Scriptures  &  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  will  contribute  with  peculiar 
pleasure. 
January  2,  1813.  Saml.  Walker  Sec'y 

of  the  F  M  Society  of  Salem  & 
vicinity. 

[8. — Doctor  Bentley  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.] 

Salem  20  April  1815. 
Sir, 

In  the  last  session  I  wrote  to  Genl.  Varnura 
among  other  things  to  obtain  the  half  pay,  which 
the  Inspector  G.  Snelliug  told  me  he  believed  was 
justly  due  to  my  brother  John  Bentley  of  Thomas- 
town  Maine.  For  four  generations  we  have 
fought  in  Canada,  and  no  one  of  the  family  ever 
received  a  favor  from  the  government.  John 
was  led  into  Maine  by  Genl.  Knox,  and  shared 
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as  the  Geneiars  creditors  did.  A  M'arm  patriot 
\)y  inheritance,  he  named  his  children,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  &o.  and  a  tine  pet  of  boyi  they  are. 

His  neighbors  told  him,  when  enlistments 
were  discouraged  in  Maine,  if  he  would  engage 
with  the  volunteers,  they  would  join  him.  They 
did.  Its  term  was  out,  but  he  still  continued, 
but  if  through  the  war,  he  told  me,  he  should 
wish  8on\e  commission.  A  commission  of  En- 
sign (21**  Regt.  of  Infantry)  was  granted  him  by 
Mr.  Madison.  I  received  it  after  his  death  from 
Genl.  Snelling,  and  sent  it  to  his  family. 

He  died  gloriously  in  the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water,  after  having  been  repeatedly  wounded  in 
seveial  former  actions. 

His  commission  was  in  camp  before  his  death, 
but  he  did  not  receive  it.  He  has  merited  the 
piivilege  of  it.  Yesterday  I  received  from  one 
of  my  nephews  the  following  article  respecting 
one  of  our  sons,  and  the  paragraph  will  assure 
you  that  we  have  no  ordinary  claims 

"  A  son  of  your  brother  Thomas,  who  was  a 
"  prl-oner  on  board  the  Bulwark  74  and  yet  on 
"  i^hore  at  Belfast  Maine,  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
*'Thomastown,  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Boston. 
"  He  states  that  he  sailed  in  the  privateer  Leo, 
*'  and  was  captured  on  board  of  one  of  her  prizes. 
"  His  treatment  was  barbarous  in  the  extreme." 
If  sir  you  would  make  some  enquiry  &  give 
me  a  definite  answer  you  would  much  oblige  me 
and  a  iamily  that  only  asks  a  little  aid  to  supply 
the  Union  with  some  of  the  best  hearted  men  in  it. 
Pray  Sir,  such  are  our  commercial  habits,  that 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  employ  such  a 
man  as  Capt.  Thomas  Webb  of  Salem  on  a  rev- 
enue cutler  on  the  shores  of  Maine.  A  man  of 
his  firmness  is  seldom  to  be  found. 

With  all  affection  and  respect, 

your  devoted  servant 
Will.' AM  Bentley. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York  lately.     He  recollects  your  worthy  brother 
Jacob  with  great  esteem  and  affection- 
Hon.  Bei^j.  W.  Ckowninshield, 
Sec'y.  of  ihe  Navy, 
Washington, 
D.  C. 
Gen'.  Miller  paid  us  a  visit  last  tuesday.     He 
gave  no  notice.     He  was  regaided  with  affection 
by   our  citizens,   visited   our   fortifications,   was 
handsomely  received  l)y  Major  Putnam,  and  re- 
turned at  noon  to  Boston. 

When  1  learn  the  title  of  your  Salem  Library, 
I  will  write  it,  and  my  own  name  in  the  blanii 
leaf.  W.  B. 

[9. — Mev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D.  to  Doctor 
Bentley.^ 

Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Wilson,  a 


student  in  divinity  who  would  be  obliged  by 
some  aid  from  you,  in  regard  to  German  liteia- 
ture- 

Yours  dear  Sir,  with  respect- 
S.  Worcester- 
Rev*^  Mk  Bentliiy 
Salem- 

[10. — Hon.  Ohar'les  Turner^  Jr.,  Memler  of 
Gongreas,  to  Doctor  Bentley.'] 

Washington,  April  3<^  1812- 
Reyd.  Sir, 

With  pleasure  I  received  your  favor  of  the  25''' 
ult.  as  it  affords  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  de- 
fection among  the  genuine  Democratic  Republi- 
cans, and  as  it  is  understood  that  New  Hampshire 
is  safe,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  Henry's 
disclosures,  I  trust  and  from  information  from 
various  paits  of  Massachusetts,  entertain  a  great 
di^gree  of  confidence  that  she  will  be  sure.     The 
wincing  of  the  fluttering  pigeons  proves  more 
than  they  intended,  they  were  not  bound  by  our 
laws   to   furnish   evidence  against    themselves. 
Their  reflections  upon  the  character   of  Henry 
falls  on  their  friends  who  employed  him.     The 
disclosures  furnish   the   evidence  of    what   we 
did  not  doubt,  but  could  not  prove.     Sensible  I 
am   that  the   apparent   inrictivity  of  Congress 
must  have  made  unfavorable  impressions  on  our 
friends,  while  our  opponents  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  to  circulate  ideas  of  our  incinceiity, 
want  of  talent,  of  nerve  &c.  knowing  perhaps 
better  than  they  the  cause,   we  have  suffered, 
thus  far  ;  and  while  the  question  remained  un- 
decided, every  art  has  been  resorted  to,  to  divide 
us;  this   situation   was  favorable  for   them   to 
make  impressions   by   indirect   insinuations,   to 
excite  jealousies  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative, and  particularly  to  touch  every  discord- 
ant string  between  States  ;  while  laboiing  under 
these  disagreeable  circumstances,  it  was  difficult 
for  us  to  give  assuiauce  to  our  friends  that  cer- 
tain measures  would  be  pursued-    The  assum- 
ing,  and  enquiring  state  of  N-  Y-  has  taken 
advantage  of  our  situation  to  push  their  claims. 
If  they  had  come  forward  with  modesty,  there 
appeared   early   in  the  Session  a  disposition  to 
think  favorably   of  their  candidate  (not  for  the 
fiist  seat)  but  the\  have  overdone  and  must  fall 
l>ack,    and   rest   four   years  longer.     The   Vice 
President  is  sick  here,  many  doubt  his  recovery. 
That  and  other  circumstances,  have  delayed  the 
Republicans    here    giving   to    the   public    their 
opinion  of  suitable  candidates. 

For  two  days  past  the  House  has  been  in  se- 
cret Session  ;  the  votes  are  no  longer  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature,  disagreeal>le  as  is  the  idea  of  the 
national  Legislature  excluding  themselves  from 
public  inspection.  Our  friends  will  judiie  of 
the  propriety  of  the  uieasure  when  they  consider 
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the  licensed  aud  secret  spies  that  atteud  us.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  tirst  inst.  -will  soon  be 
kuowu,  that  of  the  second  perhaps  not  immedi- 
ately, the  majority  is  great  in  the  House,  and 
although  modesty  might  forbid  the  declaration, 
as  I  have  the  happiness  to  rank  with  them,  I 
think  they  are  not  wanting  in  talents.  On  them 
rests  the  tremendous  responsibility.  I  feel  its 
pressure.  As  we  need,  so  I  trust  we  sliall  have 
the  pravers  of  all  who  wish  well  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Please  Sir,  to  accept  such  Documents  as  I  may 
be  able  to  procure  &  transmit. 

I  am  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect  &  esteem 
Your  most  humble  servt. 

Chas.  Turner,  Jr. 
Rev'd  Wm  BEiiJTLreY 
Salem. 

[11.-  General  Bleaker  W.  JRipleL,  U.  8.  A.,  to 
Doctor  Bentlcy.\ 

Head  Quarters,  Charlestown- 
March  29,  1816. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 
Very  dear  Sir, 

The  friends  of  President  Wheelock  in  the 
event  of  the  state  of  things  being  changed  at 
Dartmouth  (of  which  there  exists  very  little 
doubt)  wish  to  have  the  liberty  of  inserting  your 
name  among  the  members  of  the  board  of  Over- 
seers- The  institution  will  be  placed  on  a 
ground  as  it  respects  it-i  funds  its  politics,  and 
its  religious  principles  which  will  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  science  and  our 
social  institutions. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  favor  me  with  your 
views  in  relation  to  the  subject.  This  commun- 
ication is  confidential. 

With  the  most  sincere  respect- 
Dear  Sir  yo.  mo.  ob.  servt. 

E.  W.  RlPLEY- 

Revd  Wm  Bentlby 

Salem 

[12. —  Charles  Darley,  Esq.  to  Doctor  Bentley, 
on  l)Ooh-l)orr owing .'] 

Ten  Hills  Charlestown  lO***  June  1811 
Reyd.  William  Bentley- 

SlR, 

I  hope  you  will  not  take  an  exception  at  my 
calling  on  you  for  two  volumes  of  the  French 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  also  a  complete  set 
of  John  Jaques  Bosseau's  Works  &  such  other 
books  as  you  may  have  in  your  possession  be- 
longing to  my  library.  If  I  mistake  not  you 
have  some  of  the  works  of  the  Abby  Mably's. 
I  should  not  make  this  call  on  you,  but  my 
affairs  have  induced  me  to  dispose  of  my  books 
to  the  best  advantage. 
Perhaps  your  memory  may  not  recall  the  cir- 


cumstance relating  to  those  books ;  the  first, 
you  wished  me  to  spare  you,  at  a  time  when 
misfortune  followed  me  hard.  I  informed  you 
I  then  expected  to  sell  my  library  and  would 
spare  it  at  any  price,  you  thought  it  worth  ;  you 
named  |8. —  to  which  I  assented ;  but  probably 
through  forgetfulness  this  money  was  never  re- 
ceived. You  may  now  return  the  work  or  pay 
Mr.  Henslow  as  you  please.  The  other  work 
you  requested,  observing  that  I  had  two  sets, 
and  that  you  would  send  Mrs.  Darley  an  English 
Set  instead  of  the  small  one,  which  from  pi'oba- 
bly  the  same  cause  was  not  performed.  I  must 
now  request  you  to  return  the  work  itself ;  bid- 
ding you  welcome  to  the  use  of  them  for  the  time 
you  have  had  them,     I  am  Sir 

Your  humble  Servt. 

Chas.  Darlby- 
P.  8.  In  the  free  access  my  friends  have  had 
to  my  library,  I  find  missing,  1'*  Vol.  of  the 
Encyclopedia  &  its  first  Vol.  of  plates.  Also 
other  books.  If  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of 
finding  them  you  will  greatly  oblige  me- 

[13. — John  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Pliilosophical  Society,  to  Doctor 
Bentley.'] 

Phtladelfhia  5  Jany,  1803- 
Reyd.  Mr.  Bentley 
Salem, 

By  Mr.  Nichols  & 

by  order  of  D.  Priestly  I  send  you  the  Comp" 
between  Socrates  &  Jesus  &  2"*^  Ans.  to  Linn, 
the  1^*  I  sent  before  Mr.  Pelham  of  Boston,  I 
am  told  by  the  booksellers  here,  has  all  the 
pamphlets  of  this  controversy  for  sale :  should 
any  enquiry  be  made  for  them.  Possibly  some 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Natty  of  your  place.  The 
Governor  of  Kentucky  Gerrard  has  embraced 
Unitarianism  &  I  find  some  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  are  reprinted  there- 

Yours  with  respect 
J.  N.  Vaughan- 

[14. — Samuel  Harris,  Jr.  to  Doctor  Bentley.'] 

Boston  September  30^^  1803. 
Dear  Sir, 

Soon  after  my  return  I  sent  you  by  the  stage 
driver  some  persian  paper,  ink  &c.  with  the 
music  which  I  had  promised  to  the  young  lady 
in  Wenham,  which  last  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  send  with  yours.  I  am  sorry 
the  paper  is  not  better,  it  appears  to  be  that 
which  is  used  for  very  common  purposes,  and 
you  will  find  our  hot-pressed  paper  much  better. 

I  now  return  "  Dizirnani  "  &c  with  my  tliiuks. 
I  communicated  to  Miss  Adams  your  obliging 
offer  of  Wolfriea  for  which  she  desired  me  to 
express  her  gratitude.  I  called  on  your  friend 
Judge  Winthrop  on  the  first  opportunity  of  his 
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being  disengaged  from  Court,  and  desired  for 
you  the  loan  of  Extracts.  He  is  at  present  using 
it,  but  will  let  you  have  it  as  soon  as  it  is  un- 
employed. To  write  a  little  in  the  old  style, 
you  have  observed  in  Kennicott's  Notes,  that  he 
renders  the  word  in  Psalm  I.  verse  6-  Job.  9,  5, 
which  the  common  version  translates  to  Tcnow 
as  having  the  meaninig  of  to  stand.  I  have  ob- 
served several  other  places  where  the  meaning 
should  be  the  same.  You  may  probably  be  will- 
ing when  looking  at  your  bible  to  notice  these 
l)laces,  or  perhaps  Eichorn  has  set  them.  The 
chief  places  are  these  I  Sam.  23.  6.  2i.  2.-1 
King  30.  22.  Job  31. 19.  Pe.  144.  3.  98.  2.  77. 
U.  74.  §-  Prov.  31.  23.  10.  3.  3.  6.  Isaiah 
19.  21.  50.  9.  Ezeck,  35.  11.  38.  U.  Neh  9. 
IJf-  Habbac.  ^.2.  Hosea  6.  3di.  and  many 
other  places  doubtless- 

Saml.  Harris,  Jun- 
Rev'd  Mr  Bbntley 
Salem. 

[15. — John  Pintard,  founder  of  The  New  Yorlc 
Historical  Society,  to  Doctor  Bentley.] 

New  York,  10'^^  July  1816- 
Bevd.  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  Jany  37,  1814,  has  remained  a 
very  long  time  unacknowledged.  It  was  re- 
ceived together  with  the  box  containing  seven 
Volumes  of  the  Salem  Register,  which  remained 
unopened  'till  tlie  beginning  of  these  events, 
when  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
Society,  in  their  new  apartments  in  our  city  In- 
stitution they  were  presented  in  your  name, 
and  I  am  instructed  to  return  you  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  your  very  valuable  donation  and 
to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  only  two  vol- 
umes of  our  Collections,  as  yet  published.  Also 
to  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
annually  the  successive  volumes  of  your  Regis- 
ter, half  bound  like  the  preceding,  the  expense 
of  which  I  will  cheerfully  pay  to  your  order. 
We  prefer  keeping  up  the  series  in  this  way,  as 
single  papers  are  apt  to  miscarry,  be  mislaid  or 
purloined.  Without  compliment  or  flattery,  the 
summary  compiled  as  I  understand  b}'  yourself, 
is  the  best  brief  chronicle  of  the  times  in  this  or 
perhaps  the  European  world. 

Our  Society  has  lain  dormant  for  a  time.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  the  apprehension  of  invasion 
and  possible  Vandalic  destruction  of  the  public 
l)uildings  and  their  contents,  led  us  to  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  Washington.  Our 
library  was  cased  up  for  transportation,  and  not 
unpacked  until  within  a  fornight,  when  the  books 
which  have  not  materially  suffered  were  placed, 
Ijut  still  unarranged  on  the  shelves  of  our  libra- 
ry in  the  New  York  Institution,  formerly  the 
Alms  house,  which  on  the  removal  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  to  the  splendid  buildings  at  Beilevue, 
was  granted  by  our  munificent  corporation  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
The  Literary  &  Philosophical  Society,  the  U. 
States  Military  &  Philosophical  So. ,  the  N.  York 
City  Library,  our  Hist.  So.,  and  Mr.  Scudder's 
Museum.  The  Philosophical  &  Hist.  S°  apart- 
ments are  already  in  order.  The  improvements 
for  the  other  Societies  are  in  progress.  This  con- 
centration of  every  thing  which  relates  to  Science 
taste  and  literature  within  the  walla  of  one  exten- 
sive edifice,  will  be  very  accommodating  to  all 
interested  in  these  pursuits.  We  hope  that  the 
former  garden  of  the  Alms  House  in  the  rear  of 
our  proud  City  Hall  and  between  it  and  the  In- 
stitution, will  be  converted  into  a  botanic  garden, 
This  however  is  the  work  of  another  year,  as 
well  as  an  application  to  our  Legislature  for 
State  patronage ;  our  city  having  abundantly 
done  its  part.  Happily  the  interests  of  our  State 
&  city  are  so  identified  that  we  have  everything 
to  hope  from  the  liberality  and  patronage  of  our 
Legislature.  The  cause  of  Science  soars  above 
all  local  or  political  prejudices.  Our  president 
elect,  Mr.  Benson  having  declined,  is  the  Hon. 
Gouv.  Morris ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  his  inauguration  on  our  anniversary  fes- 
tival, St.  Nicholas  day  6*^  Dec.  We  intended 
originally  to  have  observed  the  4*''  of  Sept.  the 
day  of  Hudson's  discovery  of  our  country,  as 
our  anniversary,  but  it  occurs  when  our  citizens 
are  much  scattered  abroad.  We  therefore  adopt- 
ed the  legendary  birth  day  of  the  old  Dutcli 
tutelary  Saint  Nicholas,  which  happens  at  this 
festive  season  of  the  year.  I  have  given  this 
brief  detail  as  some  compensation  for  my  apar- 
ent  neglect,  not  excusable,  only  that  I  had  part- 
ly recognised  your  favor  by  transmitting  Mr. 
Clinton's  discourse. 

When  we  come  to  the  fruition  his  grant  of 
113.000.  to  our  Society  which  will  come  in  its 
course,  our  Society  will  be  handsomely  estab- 
lished. We  propose  to  place  the  capital  on 
mortgage  &  apply  the  annual  interest  to  increase 
our  library,  by  which  means  we  shall  perpetuate 
its  advantages.  Of  my  kinsman  the  late  John 
Mandus  Pintard,  Consul  at  Madeira,  whose  hos- 
pitality to  his  countrymen  was  commensurate 
with  his  generous  spirit,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
your  polite  recollection  and  to  inform  you  that 
he  is  no  more.  He  died  about  five  years  ago, 
on  a  plantation  he  was  enterprising  at  Bayou 
Sara  near  Baton  Rouge. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  add  to  your  many  favors, 
by  obtaining  and  forwarding  to  us  such  pamph- 
lets, discoveries  &c  as  may  not  interfere  with 
your  private  collections. 

The  tracts  relating  to  Dartmouth  College  con- 
troversy will  be  very  important  if  obtainable 
thro',  any  of  your  N.  Hampshire  friends. 
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Accept  reverend  Sir,  my  acknowledgments  for 
your  attentions  &  sincerity  to  our  Society. 
I  am  with  great  respect 
your  ob.  sevt. 
John  Pintard. 
Rev*  Wm  Bentley 
Salem 

[16. — Hon.  Oharles  Turner,  Jr.,  M.G.,  to  Doc- 
tor Bentley.^ 

Washlngton,  April  27,  1813 
Revd.  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  IS''^  inst.  has  lain  by  me 
several  days  unanswered,    for   want  of  leisure. 
I  agree  perfectly  with   you  in  sentiments  con- 
tained in  yours,  and  only  regret  that  imperious 
circumstances   render   delay  necessary,    sensible 
at  the  same  time  that  that  delay  may  change  in 
some  degree  the  public  sentiment ;  and  give  the 
opposition  further  advantages  for  intrigue.    The 
shoals,  (as  we  say  of  fish)  of  young  men  from 
other  States,  imported  into  Massachusetts  to  assist 
at  the  Gubernatorial  Election,  will  account  for 
the  Federal,  alias  Tory,  gain.     But  at  the  May 
Election  the  requisite  residence  will  cut  off  many, 
and  I  trust  Massachusetts  may  yet  be  secured. 
A  resolution    passed    the   Senate   on   Saturday 
morning  last  for  an  adjournment  from  the  29*^ 
inst.  'till  the  ^^^  of  June  next,  by  a  majority  of 
one.     The   House   postponed  it  indefinitely    by 
a  majority  of  seven.     This  vote  gives  no  data 
as  to  numbers  who  will  eventually  divide  the 
main  question;    many  think  a  short   adjourn- 
ment  will   operate   no   injury,    other   than    the 
effect  on  public  sentiment ;  but  so  strong  are  my 
impressions  that  even  a  short  adjournment  would 
have  an  ill  effect,  that  I  cannot  &  shall  not  con- 
sent to  it,  however  desirous  I  am  to  visit  my 
family,    and  have   some   relaxation.     I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  measure, 
from  its  being  very  much  desired  by  Mr.  Foster, 
and  who  after  the  decision  expressed  very  great 
dissatisfaction  and  held  a  parasynanis  (?)  with 
the  British  partizans  of  both  Houses,  the  evening 
following.     It  is  not  for  me  to  express  my  feel- 
ings, excited  by  the  wicked  arts,  intrigues,  and 
machinations  of  the  enemies  of  heaven  born  Lib- 
erty, to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth,  but  supported 
by  a  steady  trust  in  the  Ood  of  Our  Fathers,  I 
can  not  despair  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  even  if 
we  should  be  severely  chastised  for  our  ingrati- 
tude.    Accept  Sir,  the  sincere  respects  of 

your  friend  &  humble  sevt. 

Chas.  Turner  Jr 
Revd  Wm  Bbntlet. 


[17. — William  Kerny  to  Doctor  Bentley. 
Salem  June  20^^  1803. 


Sir, 


My  health  has  b:come  so  bad  I  can  attend  to 


our  miserable  [?]  business  no  longer-  I  should 
have  offered  it  to  Mr  Palfrey-  but  I  find  our  old 
friends  not  inclined  to  lend  him  their  aid,  say 
they,  he  tried  to  obtain  Mr  Heard's  place  &  has 
tried  the  same  method  to  injure  you 

To  a  weak  unprincipled  creature  I  will  be- 
stow no  favors,  when  I  have  proved  him  so- 
want  of  principle  is  worst  of  every  thing  but 
meanness  ?  the  wretch  with  this  vacuum  of 
soul  has  from  hS.^  D  E  I  T  Fbut  half  his  crea- 
tion. 

If  I  had  enjoyed  good  health  last  fall  I  should 
have  done  you  good  service  but  a  bird  void  of 
wings  never  can  soar  with  the  eagle.  If  I  recov- 
er my  health,  as  I  expect,  I  would  do  the  same 
business  again. 

one  man  says  lie  would  not  have  the  place  for 
large  sums  of  money-  this  same  man  would  be 
pleased  with  the  offer-  but  he  is  all  vanity  there- 
fore I  cannot  recommend  him. 

Sir  I  am  with  much  respect, 

Yr  obedient  Servant, 
William  Kerny 
Rev'd  Wm  Bentley 
Salem. 

[18. — Memorandum — prohdhly  ly  Doctor  Bent- 
ly — as  a  guide  for  writing  a  pamphlet  against 
clerical  titles,  addressed  to  James  Tytler  of 
Salem,  with  a  letter  transmitting  it.'l 

[Memorandum.]  ■ 

The  pamphlet  should  not  exceed  30  pages.  It 
should  be  calculated  to  convince  the  illiterate  that 
University  titles,  as  also  the  title  of  Revd.  particu- 
larly the  title  of  D.D.  are  repugnant  to  scripture. 
To  this  end  all  the  texts  of  scripture  that  are 
most  to  the  purpose  should  be  introduced,  with, 
such  reasoning  and  explanation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  clergymen  cannot  lawfully 
give  and  receive  these  titles.  Indeed  the  gener- 
al tenor  and  spirit  of  scripture  is  opposed  to  the 
pride  of  man,  these  titles  are  in  favor  of  it ;  the 
conclusion  then  is  obvious.  The  subject  should 
be  treated  with  great  delicacy ;  severity  should 
be  avoided.  Public  worship  should  be  encourag- 
ed. The  clergy  treated  with  proper  respect,  and 
represented  as  an  useful  and  important  order  of 
men,  so  long  as  they  make  the  scripture  the  rule 
of  their  conduct ;  so  that  none  shall  say  the 
writer  is  an  enemy  to  the  clergy,  to  religion  &c. 
It  may  be  M'ell  to  notice  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  wisely  rejected  all  titles  except  the 
name  of  office  &o  That  there  is  no  class  of  men 
in  the  United  States  so  loaded  with  vain  «& 
employ  titles  as  the  clergy,  who  are  particularly 
bound  to  be  patterns  of  meekness  &  humility. 
These  titles  may  be  represented  as  empty,  the 
offspring  of  pride,  the  food  of  pride,  calculated 
to  excite  pride  &  vanity  ;  unworthy  the  accept- 
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ance  of  an  Immble  follower  of  the  meek  & 
lowly  Jesus  &c.  Dwell  principally  on  the  title 
D.D.  which  seems  to  be  the  toy  or  plaything  of 
riper  years,  or  of  old  age. 

Will  you  Sir  be  so  obliging  as  to  make  one 
more  attempt,  $20.  will  accompany  this  paper. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir 
With  much  respect,  your  friend. 
Mr.  James  Tytler, 
Salem. 

Boston,  Aug.  13,  1800. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  will  see  by  the  preceding,  that  our  friend 
though  much  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  your 
piece,  thinks  that  it  was  not  in  every  respect 
suitable  for  publication.  I  hope  you  will  be 
willing  to  try  again ;  and  have  no  doubt  but 
you  would  give  entire  satisfaction. 

You  friend  &  humble  servt. 

C— B— 
Mr.  James  Tytler- 

[19. — John  Pinta"  d^  founder  of  The  New   Yorh 
Historical  Society,  to  Doctor  Bentley.] 

New  York,  16*1^  Sept,  1816- 
Revd.  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  14*^  ult.  together  with  the 
box  containing  the  Essex  Register  4  vols,  neatly 
bound,  for  1805-6  and  14  &  15  have  been  safely 
received  and  presented  at  the  lapt  meeting,  10'^ 
inst,  to  the  Society  ;  togother  with  many  valua- 
ble donations  from  other  friends  and  corres- 
pondents. I  am  instructed  to  return  you  the 
sincere  acknowledgements  of  the  Society,  and 
the  additional  thanks  for  your  promise  of  com- 
pleting the  series  from  1800,  which  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  Register  of  events  during  the 
present  century.  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  own 
individual  thanks  for  your  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  an  Institution  that  has  long  been  the 
object  of  my  personal  care,  and  which  with  the 
fostering  protection  of  our  State  will  undoubted- 
ly be  perpetuated  and  become  a  valuable  legacy 
to  posterity.  '*  Those  men  are  the  only  truly 
"  great,  who  leave  some  durable  monument  be- 
*'  hind  them."  My  earnest  and  sole  ambition  is 
to  enrol  my  name  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
fruits  of  my  incessant  labours  will  remain,  when 
I  am  mingled  with  my  kindred  dust ;  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  Historical  documents  al- 
ready acquired,  with  the  prospect  of  future  ac- 
quisitions will  render  our  library  invaluable  to 
future  Historians.  We  begin  to  be  rich  in  revo- 
lutionary MSS.  to  the  attainment  of  which  I 
give  my  undivided  attention.  We  have  rescued 
from  oblivion  &  destruction  most  important  and 
serious  political  correspondance,  which  detail 
the  events  of  our  revo.'y  war  printed  docu- 
ments, are  more  easily  acquired.     I  do  not  mean 


of  anti-revolutionary  date,  which  are  becoming 
exceedingly  scarce,  but  of  which,  as  you  per- 
ceive by  our  catalogue,  thro  :  the  means  of  our 
mutual  friend  the  Revd.  T.  Alden,  we  boast  of 
no  small  store.  We  shall  acknowledge  your 
future  kind  attentions  to  this  department,  noth- 
ing so  trifling  or  obscure,  but  will  be  acceptable, 
and  find  its  place  in  our  collection  of  tracts. 

My  coadjutor  Dr.  Francis  has  recently  return- 
ed from  Europe,  to  his  aid  I  look  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  large  stock  of  pamphlets  unbound, 
when  I  shall  not  foiget  to  furnish  you  with  such 
duplicates  as  may  be  worthy  your  notice  &  ac- 
ceptance. 

I  enclose  you  here  a  certificate  of  Honorary 
Membership  for  your  friend  Pi  of.  Ebeling,  whose 
name  is  an  honor  to  our  Society.  I  hear  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  sent  him  the  two  only  Vols,  of  our 
Collections^  if  not,  I  will  forward  them  on  notice, 
either  to  you  or  hioi  direct.  Should  he  have 
any  thing  redundent  which  he  can  spare,  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  the  favor.  The  Society 
expects  that  every  member  will  do  his  duty. 
You  have  seen  a  short  notice  of  our  commem- 
oration of  Hudson's  Discovery-  by  our  Presd 
the  Hon'l  Gouv.  Morris  who  gave  us  an  elegant 
address-  truly  American  &  free  from  all  party 
politics  to  a  respectable  and  enlightened  audi- 
tory- It  was  a  proud  day  for  this  society-  It 
is  our  aim  to  make  this  address  drag  along  a 
hard  volume  for  which  we  have  ample  materials. 
But  I  fear,  in  vain.  We  wish  the  printer  to  take 
the  work  we  paying  for  200  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  society.  There  is  not  a  suflBcient  taste, 
if  it  existed,  nor  interest  taken  in  our  national 
history  as  with  you  to  encourage  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  rare  &  important  documents.  Never 
despair  is  my  motto,  and  we  must  not  complain, 
for  considering  everything  we  are  working  won- 
ders in  this  State  &  city.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to 
tug  at  the  Oar  of  our  academy  of  arts.  A  few 
strong  pulls  we  shall  get  our  bark  into  harbor. 

Yuu  are  a  diligent  examiner  of  the  public 
prints.  Yoa  will  see  an  advertisement  of  th^ 
Academy  in  the  en'g.  prints  of  the  city  which 
explains  our  hopes  &  will  abridge  this  head. 
We  have  a  noble  apartment  in  the  N  York  insti- 
tution (late  old  almshouse)  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the 
Academy  will  be  an  honor  to  our  city,  produc- 
tive in  its  receipts,  and  after  reimbursing  consid- 
erable expense  for  repairs-  enable  her  Directors 
to  educate  young  artists  &  with  the  patronage  of 
the  State  send  them  to  Europe  to  perfect  their 
education  &  return  and  enrich  our  country  with 
their  talents.  Happily  the  interests  of  our  State 
&  city  are  identified-  no  local  jealousies  exist 
and  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  this  circumstance 
before  "1804  egketai " 

I  have  not  yr  favor  at  hand  &  may  not  reply 
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particulaiiy  to  all  its  contents.  I  feel  sensibly 
obliged  to  you  for  yr  warm  &  friendly  recogni- 
tion of  my  dear  departed  brother  J.  N  Piutard 
who  was  most  dear  to  me,  it  revives  every  tender 
feeling  &  recollection  when  his  name  is  called. 

This  will  be  forwarded  through  yr  friend  Mr 
Goodhue  who  was  made  a  member  of  our  socie- 
ty the  10'^  I  hope  he  will  bring  some  of  his 
eastern  zeal  with  him  to  inspire  us  with  fresh 
vigor 

Accept  my  rev'd  friend  the  best  wishes  for  yr 
health  &  happiness 

of  dear  Sir 

Yr  obdt  humble  Ser't 
John  Pintakd 
Rev'd  Wm  Bentlet 
Salem 

[To  BE  Continued.  ] 


XLll.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  tliem;  and  if 
any  of  them  ate  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.—Ed.  Hi6.  Mag.] 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Our  venerable  fellow-citizen,  Charles  Harrod, 
who  lives  among  us  in  the  quiet  autumn  of  his 
life,  honored  and  respected  for  his  virtues  and 
good  deeds,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  ever-glorious 
battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1815. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  generally  received 
account  that  cotton-bales  were  used  as  breast- 
works at  that  battle,  was  a  myth ;  and  many 
other  conflicting  reports,  respecting  them^  have 
somewhat  weakened  men's  trust  in  the  assertions 
of  written  and  printed  history.  It  is  that  there 
still  lives  a  witness,  whose  personal  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  cotton  gives  him  knowledge 
of  its  effectiveness  and  of  the  disposal  of  it; 
and  that  he  has  thus  given  to  the  world  the  facts 
to  be  treasured  up  and  recorded  in  such  future 
editions  of  existing  histories,  or  future  chroni- 
cles thereof,  as  may  hereafter  be  published. 

"  New  Orleans,  March  19,  1869. 
"  Messrs.  Editors  of  the  Picayune, 

"Gentlemen:  Understanding  that  a  discus- 
* '  sion  is  now  going  on  in  England  as  to  the 
' '  number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  were  used  by 
' '  order  of  General  Jackson,  in  the  lines,  on  the 
"eighth  of  January,  1815,  and  having  some 
' '  knowledge  of  that  transaction,  I  am  induced 
"  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  note,  addressed  to  a 
"friend  of  mine,  dated  'July  1,  1861,'  and 
"  that  friend,  I  think,  handed  it  to  William  H. 


"  Russell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
' '  London  Times  : 

"  '  New  Orleans,  July  1,  1861. 
'  '  Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request,  I  hand  you 
the  following  memorandum,  showing  the 
number  of  cotton-bales  sent  to  the  American 
lines  for  use  in  1814  and  1815.  At  that 
time  I  took  notes  relating  to  the  matter, 
which  notes  were  burned,  some  years  ago, 
with  my  office. 

'  '  After  the  battle,  on  the  night  of  December 
23,  1814,  in  which  the  Quartermaster- general, 
Colonel  Piatt,  was  wounded,  and  at  his  re- 
quest, I  was  ordered  by  General  Jackson  to 
go  into  his  office  as  his  Assistant. 
'  '  About  the  26th  of  December,  1814,  an 
order  was  sent  from  Headquarters  to  the 
Quartermaster-general,  to  send  to  the  lines,  I 
think,  500  bales  of  cotton ;  that  order  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  to  execute. 
At  that  time,  there  were  but  few  carts  or  drays 
in  the  city,  and  all  the  roads,  leading  from 
the  city  to  the  lines,  were  so  cut  up  and 
muddy,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  trans- 
port the  cotton  by  land. 
'  '  The  brig  Sumatra,  belonging  to  Cornelius 
Paulding,  Esq. ,  was  lying  at  the  levee,  at  that 
time,  partly  loaded  for  France,  having  on 
board  277  bales  of  cotton,  shipped  by  Messrs. 
Vincent  Nolte  &  Co. 

' '  A  barge  was  hked  and  taken  alongside  of 
that  brig,  with  orders  to  the  brig  to  discharge 
the  cotton  into  the  barge,  which  was  done ; 
the  277  bales  of  cotton  were  taken  to  the 
lines  ;  and  there  discharged  (I  believe  about 
the  26th  or  27th  of  December,  1814).  No 
more  cotton  was  sent  to  the  lines,  at  that  or 
any  other  time. 

'' At  that  time,  the  troops  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  the  breastworks  ;  and 
about  230  bales  of  cotton  were  taken  to  build 
a  magazine  in  the  garden  at  Headquarters 
(and  near  this  magazine  Judah  Touro,  Esq., 
received  his  wound).  The  cotton  placed  in 
this  magazine  was  covered  with  earth,  which 
made  it  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  A  part  of 
the  cotton  was  placed  on  end  in  the  line,  and 
a  part  in  what  was  called  the  Half-moon 
battery. 

'  '  During  the  battle,  January  8,  1815,  and  in 
subsequent  bombardments,  the  enemy's  balls 
passed  through  the  bales  of  cotton,  they  of- 
fering but  slight  resistance.  The  bales  used 
in  the  magazine  answered  a  very  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  were  not  much  damaged  by  the 
bombarding. 

'  '  After  peace  was  made  known,  aU  the  cot- 
ton remaining  (some  was  lost,)  was  gathered 
together  by  order  of  General  Jackson,  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  might  con- 
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'  cern ;  and  three  Commissioners  were  named 
'  by  the  commanding  General  to  determined  in 

*  what  way  Messrs.  Nolte   &  Co.  should   be 

*  compensated  for  the  277  bales  of  cotton 
'  taken  from  the  brig  Sumatra  and  used  at  the 

*  lines,  Nolte  &  Co.  to  furnish  the  weights. 

"  *  The  Commissioners  named  were  Benjamin 
'  Morgan,  Peter  V.  Ogden,  and  W.  W.  Mont- 

*  gomery,  all  merchants  and  honorable  men. 
'  The  day  the  commission  met,  the  price  of 
'  cotton  was  14  cents  per  pound,  and  that  price 

*  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  V.  Nolte  &  Co.,  and 
'  they  received  the  money,  at  that  price.  I  do 
'  not  recollect  what  the  cotton  taken  from  the 
'  earthworks  brought,  but  think  about  $2,000 
'  for  the  lot. 

*'  'Respectfully, 

"  '  Charles  Harrod.'  " 
-]!^eio  Orleans  Picayune. 


General  Hooker  on  General  Howard. 

General  Joseph  Hooker  was  found  at  the  Astor 
House,  yesterday,  by  a  Sun  reporter  ;  and  a  con- 
versation about  General  O.  O.  Howard  ensued. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  strike  a  man  v7ho  is 
'  down,  or  who,  at  least,  is  very  rapidly  fall- 
'  ing,"  said  the  General ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you 
'  that  these  new  developments,  in  relation  to  him, 
'  have  not  altered  my  opinion  of  the  man.  Al- 
'  though  I  had  not  known  him  as  a  speculator, 
'  I  am  well  aware  of  his  inherent  hypocrisy. 
'  And  he  is  such  a  profound  Christian,  too ! 
'  Why,  down  in  the  Army — when  I  was  in  com- 
'  maud  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  be 
'  had  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  me — he  was  full 
'  to  overflowing  with  his  miserable  cant.  Now, 
'  nobody  has  more  respect  for  genuine  Christian- 
'  ity  than  I,  and  I  would  be  slow  to  doubt  the 
'  genuineness  of  any  man's  piety  ;  but  Howard 
'  has  always  been  a  downright  hypocrite.  Do 
'  you  know.  Sir,  that  he  read  once  about  an 
'  English  General — I  do  not  recall  the  name,  at 

*  this  moment — and  he  at  once  settled  down 
'  into  an  imitation  of  that  character.  He  has 
'  been  playing  a  part.  Sir,  with  a  view  to  es- 
'  tablishing   himself   as  an   eminent  Christian. 

*  He  used  to  keep  his  tent  hung  with  religious 
'  mottoes,  so  as  to  catch  the  eyes  of  visitors. 

*  Bah !  it  was  all  pretence.  He  is  no  more  a 
'  Christian  than  my  boy  James.  Why,  Sir,  all 
'  the  while  that  he  was  maintaining  these  pre- 

*  tensions  of  piety,  he  was  backbiting  his  fel- 
'  low  ofBcers,  and  trying  to  undermine  them,  in 
'  my  estimation.  General  Slocum  was  a  fellow 
'  Corps-commander ;  and  against  him  Howard 
'  directed  much  of  his  venom.  At  last,  I  told 
'  him  that  I  would  listen   to   no  more  of  his 

*  whisperings  about  his  fellow  ofRcevs  :  that  if 
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he  had  charges  to  make,  they  must  be  present- 
ed to  me  in  writing,  as  I  had  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  unsoldier  like  spying.  I  was 
satisfied,  then,  and  certainly  have  now  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinion,  that  he  was 
playing  a  part  in  the  Army,  and  that  his 
semblance  of  piety  was  assumed  to  cover 
and  help  on  his  selfish  purposes.  As  an  offi- 
cer, he  was  totally  imcompetent ;  and  his  in- 
competency affected  the  tone  of  his  Corps. 
He  was  a  perfect  old  woman  ;  and  paid  more 
attention  to  Sunday-schools  and  prayer-meet- 
ings, than  to  discipline.  He  is  a  bad  man, 
Sir,  a  bad  man."— iVeio  Toi^h  Sun,  Deceml)er 
,  1873. 


A  Memento  of  Franklin. 

Levi  W.  Groff,  one  of  the  stanch  old  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  and  stock-growers,  in  Lancas- 
ter-county, has  in  his  possession,  the  memorable 
"Benjamin  Franklin  watch,"  which  he  politely 
exhibited  to  some  friends,  in  Philadelphia,  recent- 
ly. The  time-piece  is  a  curiosity  in  itself.  It  is 
manufactured  of  silver,  in  the  old  bull's-eye 
pattern,  with  open  face,  and  on  its  back  bears 
the  following  inscription,  in  lettering  "still  well 
defined,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  age  and, 
no  doubt,  extensive  handling  :  "Ben Franklin, 
"  1776."  An  old  paper,  on  the  inside,  indicates 
that  it  was  "repaired  by  Thomas  Parker,  of 
"Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1817." 
The  watch,  it  appears  from  another  paper,  was 
made  in  London,  by  W.  Tomlinson,  and  is  num- 
bered 511. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  for  anti- 
quaries interested  in  such  matters,  to  learn  the 
history  of  its  sale  and  purchase  by  the  great 
American  philosopher.  It  was  probably  bought 
by  Franklin,  when  he  represented  the  independ- 
ent Colonies  at  the  British  Court,  in  London. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Groff  lias  a  letter  from  the  late  William 
Duane,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  August  17,  1866, 
which  states  that  Doctor  Franklin's  watch  was 
worn,  after  his  decease,  by  his  son-in-law,  Rich- 
ard Bache,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Duane, 
who  resided,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
in  Bensalem  township,  Bucks-county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  mislaid  it  while  on  a  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  traces  of  it  were  supiJX)sed  to 
have  been  lost,  until  Mr.  Groff  became  its  for- 
tunate possessor. 

The  watch  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  relics  on  exhibition,  at  the  coming  Cen- 
tennial, in  Philadelphia.  That  Mr.  Groff  is  one 
of  the  sturdy  old  "Dutch"  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that, 
prominent  among  his  valuable  historical  collec- 
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tions,  is  the  original  Grant-deed,  conveying  the 
land  he  now  lives  upon,  from  the  sons  of  Will- 
iam Penn  to  his  great-grandfather. 


Honor  to  tvhom  Honor  is  Due. 

' '  The  words  *  on  to  Richmond  '  were  not  Mi'. 
"Greeley's,  but  IMi*.  Dana's;  and  they  were 
'   right  words." — Gincinnati  Commercial. 

The  real  author  of  these  words,  was  the  gal- 
lant and  brilliant  General  Fitz  Henry  Warren, 
then  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Tribune. 
— Neio  Yorh  Sun. 


Scraps. — Bishop  Cheverus,  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  and  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  was  on  a  visit  to  a  French 
family,  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  when  Bishop 
Griswold,  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  to  gratify  the 
universal  desire  to  see  and  hear  a  prelate  of  such 
reputation  for  piety,  sent  a  complimentary  mes- 
sage by  one  of  his  divinity  students,  and  placed 
the  Episcopal-church,  in  the  town,  at  Bishop 
Cbeverus's  sei-vice.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
with  characteristic  simplicity  and  courtesy  ;  and, 
after  brief  devotions,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op preached  from  Bishop  Griswold's  pulpit,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  a  large  congregation. 
This  was  in  the  year  1817  or  1818,  while  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  Doctor  Jones,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Doctor  Robertson,  of  Saugerties  (who 
is  my  authority  for  the  above  statement)  were 
studying  theology  under  Bishop  Griswold. 

J.  Brewster. 

New  HAVfiN,  March  24,  1873. 

— Governor  Letcher,  the  other  day,  related  an 
incident  of  the  war.  He  said  that,  in  one  of 
the  battles  before  Richmond,  four  flag-bearers 
had  been  shot  down,  and  a  call  was  made  for  a 
volunteer,  to  cany  the  colors.  A  stripling  took 
the  torn  standard.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  staff 
was  snapped  by  a  shot.  The  boy  sat  down  ; 
unloosed  a  shoe-string ;  and  tied  it.  He  started 
in  front,  again.  Another  bullet  splintered  the 
staff.  It  was  then  fastened  by  the  other  shoe- 
string. He  had  hardly  shook  the  folds  out,  a 
second  time,  when  down  fell  the  flag,  struck  by 
a  ball.  The  shoe-strings  had  given  out.  He 
unbottoned  his  jacket ;  ripped  his  shirt  to  rib- 
bons ;  and  wrapped  the  broken  rod,  and  carried 
the  tattered  ensign,  through  the  fight.  Govern- 
or Letcher  said  :  * '  When  they  brought  me  the 
' '  boy,  with  the  shattered  staff  patched  \x^  with 
"  shoe-strings  and  shirt-tails,  I  made  him  an  of- 
"  ficer  and  give  him  the  best  sword  Virginia 
"had." 

— The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  Con- 
federate War-bonds,  issued  by  any  State,  in  aid 


of  insurrection,  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Confederate  money,  which  the  Court  has 
before  decided  did  not  vitiate  a  contract,  pro- 
vided the  contract  was  a  lawful  one.  The 
Southern  Confederacy  held  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  where  the  contract  was  made  ; 
and  the  Confederate  money  was  the  usual  medi- 
um of  exchange.  The  Plaintiff  in  the  case,  in 
which  this  opinion  was  given  by  Justice  Field, 
sued  to  recover  a  note  given  at  Memphis,  in  De- 
cember, 1862.  The  admitted  consideration  of 
the  note,  was  a  lot  of  war-bonds,  issued  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  to  aid  the  rebellion,  then 
worth  about  75  per  cent  of  their  par  value,  and 
used  at  that  time  in  Memphis,  to  some  extent,  as 
a  circulating  medium.  The  Court  held  that  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  being  unconstitutional,  the 
consideration  of  the  note  was  voicl. 

— A  graveyard  in  Delaware-county,  New  York, 
has  this  epitaph : 

"  The  Lord,  He  made  her,  and  lent  her  to  me 

"  Till  He  should  call  for  her  again ; 

"  He  had  a  right  His  own  to  take  ; 

"  Oh,  praise  Him  for  His  goodness'  sake." 


XIY.— BOOKS. 
Recent  publications. 

[Publishers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  Thb  Hibtobxoal  Ma&azinb,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Henirt  B. 
"  Dawson,  Mobeisania,  N.  Y.,"  or  to  Messes.  Soeibner, 
Abmstbong,  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 

A.~PRI7ATELT  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
\.—A  Brief  Notice  of  tJie  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  From  the  Semi-Annual 
Report  of  the  Council,  presented  at  a  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety held  in  Boston,  April  30, 1873.  By  Nathaniel  Paine. 
Worcester:  For  private  distribution.  1873.  Octavo,  pp. 
59. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  in 
April  last,  the  Council  presented,  in  its  usual 
semi  -annual  Report,  an  unusually  extended  de- 
scription of  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and,  some  additions  to  that  portion  of 
the  Report  having  been  made,  subsequent  to  its 
presentation  to  the  Society,  the  whole  has  been 
printed,  in  a  separate  form,  for  private  distribu- 
tion. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Society  and  its 
Library,  Mr.  Paine  proceeds  to  describe,  in  de- 
tail, the  Library  and  the  Cabinet,  dwelling,  es- 
pecially, on  its  "nuggets."  The  former  contains 
more  than  fifty-three  thousand  volumes,  estimat- 
ing ten  distinct  pamphlets  as  one  volume — a 
mode  of  estimating  which,  with  all  possible  re- 
spect, we  most  heartily  condemn — and  some  of 
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its  treasures  are  of  great  rarity  and  importance. 
Its  manuscripts,  too,  are  numerous  and  of  price- 
less value,  including  the  papers  of  the  Mather 
family — Richard,  Increase,  and  Cotton  ;  of  Doc- 
tor Bentley,  and  of  other  notable  men  ;  its  news- 
papers are  numerous  and  important ;  and  its 
Cabinet  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  descriptions  of  all  these  are  sufficiently  in 
detail  to  enable  the  readers  to  understand  the 
great  importance  of  that  collection  to  all  who 
profess  to  write  on  American  history;  and  be- 
sides being  a  welcome  memento  of  a  valued 
friend,  this  handsome  volume  will  be  servicable 
as  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  that  collection. 


2.— A  Statement  of  the  proceedings  of  Citizens  of  En- 
glevjoodf  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  in  relation  to  the 
Suspension  and  Bemoval  of  GenH  Thomas  B.  Van  Bu- 
ren,from  the  office  of  Commissioner  General,  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Universal  Exposition..,  at  Vienna, 
Austria.  1873.  Hackensack,  N.  J. :  n.  d.  [1873?]  Octa- 
vo, pp.  50, 

The  country  is  already  well  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  John  Jay  and  of  the  disgrace 
which  he  attached  to  the  United  States,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Commissioner  to  the  recent  Ex- 
position, at  Vienna ;  and  we  need  not  repeat  the 
story. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  statement  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  neighbors  of  the  Com- 
missioner-general, General  Van  Buren,  for  the 
vindication  of  that  gentleman ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  John  Jay 
as  we  are,  it  will  be  very  servicable  in  obtaining 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  affair. 


S.— Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  A.  Sheppard,  A.M.,  au- 
thor of  The  Life  of  Commodore  Tucker,  The  Defence  of 
1/IaBonry,  cfec.  By  John  Ward  Dean,  A. M,  Boston :  1873. 
Octavo,  pp.  16. 

A  very  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  friend,  John  A.  Sheppard,  Librarian  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  by 
his  successor  in  that  office,  Mr.  Dean. 

It  originally  appeared  in  The  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  ;  but,  we 
believe,  with  an  additional  paragraph,  it  is  re- 
produced, in  this  form,  for  private  circulation. 

The  edition  numbered  one  hundred  copies ; 
and,  as  it  is  also  illustrated  with  a  well- executed 
portrait,  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  Mr,  Shep- 
pard's  many  friends. 


4:.— The  Town  of  Hollis,  N.  H.    S.  1.,  s.  a.    {.Boston: 
1873?]    Octavo,  pp.  14. 

The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for 
October,  contained  a  paper,  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
T.  Worcester,    of  Nashua,  N.  H,,  on  Hollis,  in 


the  Battle  of  Bunher-hill  and  thv  first  year  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  it  has  been  re-produced,  in 
this  form,  with  a  new  title,  for  private  distribu- 
tion. 

The  author  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  spelling  of  the  name — Hollis  or 
Holies ;  then  glances  at  the  early  history  of  the 
Town  itself  ;  and  finally  discusses  the  action  of 
the  Town  and  the  conduct  of  the  townsmen,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
introducing  copies  of  several  original  papers  il- 
lustrative of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  well-written,  well-supported  historical 
paper  ;  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  locals  of 
New  Hampshire. 


B.— PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES. 
5.— Address  delivered   before   the  New   York  Society 
Library  on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its  Incor- 
poration, November  2th,  1872.     By  Thomas  Ward,  M..!}. 
Octavo,  pp.  30. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  correctly,  there 
was  an  histoiical  address,  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  the  orator  was  not,  therefore,  expected,  in 
this  instance,  to  explore  the  annals  of  the  Society, 
to  describe  its  origin  or  its  early  adventures,  to 
expose  the  thieves  who  have  stolen  its  treasures 
and  then  openly  exulted  in  their  possession  of 
them,  to  compare  the  Present  with  the  Past,  nor 
even  to  guess  about  the  Future. 

With  this  knowledge  before  us,  we  have  read 
the  Doctor's  Address  with  pleasure.  It  tells  us 
of  Books,  and  their  uses  and  results  ;  it  glances 
at  libraries,  without  doing  more  than  allude  to 
the  one  whose  centennial  the  orator  was  cele- 
brating— leaving  to  Mr.  de  Peyster  that  congen- 
ial duty — it  notices  "  the  literature  of  a  laod," 
in  its  importance  and  its  results ;  it  introduces 
the  stale  subject  of  "  liberty  "  in  the  West,  and 
her  apocryphal  influences  and  consequences — in 
the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  "the  steady  pro- 
"  gress  of  reform,"  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and 
serfdom,  "  the  elevation  of  Italy  and  Germany," 
the  opening  of  the  East  to  Western  "  civiliza- 
"  tion  "  and  vice,  a  looser  Divinity,  a  laxer  law, 
a  less  rigid  medicine,  a  reformed  literature — iu 
a  release  from  the  trammels  of  the  classics,  in 
the  increase  in  the  numter  of  Colleges  and 
Scliools — no  matter  about  the  quality — in  a  re- 
generated Art,  a  better  developed  Music,  a  purer 
Drama ;  in  a  non-progressive  Architecture,  a 
more  daring  school  of  Engineering,  in  specula- 
tive Philosophy — Geology,  Astronomy,  Science, 
the  Arts  all  are  reviewed.  Steam,  photography, 
anaesthetics,  the  stethoscope,  the  spectroscope, 
gas-light,  and  water-works,  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, canned-fruits,  artificial  teeth,  steel-pens, 
lucifer-matches,  india-rubber,  the  growing  in- 
difference  for  females   and    the    disrespect  of 
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children  foi-  their  parents,  "  women's-rights,'' 
mediasval  worship,  the  Mormons,  party-politics 
and  their  abuses,  the  prevailing  thirst  for  wealth, 
increased  healthfulaess,  a  lower  death-average, 
and  a  score  of  other  subjects  all  pass  under  re- 
view ;  and  it  is  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the 
next  centennial  orator,  telling  that  distinguished 
person  what  he  shall  say,  on  that  occasion,  of 
the  Society  Library  and  its  surroundings. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  very  well  written  paper ; 
and,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  is  as 
creditable  to  the  Doctor  as,  probably,  it  was  ac 
cep table  to  the  audience. 


Q.— Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Memorial  Meeting 
171  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Andreius,  {Engraver) 
held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  on  the  evening 
of  May  IT,  1873.  Boston :  Published  by  the  Boston  Art 
Chab.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  21. 

Joseph  Andrews  was  hon\  at  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachuFetcs,  in  August,  1806,  and  died  in  Boston, 
in  May,  1873.  A  few  days  after  his  death,  the 
Art  Club,  in  Boston,  met  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering a  testimonial  of  respect  to  his  memory ; 
and  the  beautiful  pamphlet  before  us  contains  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club,  on  that 
occasion. 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esqr. , 
Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler  read  an  admirably  written 
memoir  of  Mr.  Andrews,  which  was  followed 
by  an  appropriate  addi'ess  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Waters- 
ton,  in  which  the  high  professional  character  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  as  well  as  his  modest  worth,  as  a 
man,  were  feelingly  portrayed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Club  were  marked, 
throughout,  with  excellent  taste  ;  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  the  details  of  such  a  meeting  carried 
out  with  80  much  delicate  propriety. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  very  neat  one. 


1.— Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  0., 
i\.ugust,  1870.  Historical  and  Archa&logical  '  Tracts, 
Number  One.  Battle  and  Massacre  at  Freuchtown,  Mich- 
igan, January,  1813,  by  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley,  one  of  the 
survivors.    Octavo,  pp.  4. 

September,  1870. 

Isumher  Two.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
under  thp  First  Constitution,  1803-1862.  By  Alfred  T. 
Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Society.    Octavo,  pp.  7. 

November,  1870. 

Number  Three.  Papers  relating  to  the  War  of  1812. 
[From  the  papers  of  the  late  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Can- 
fleld,  Ohio.}    Octavo,  pp.  pp.  4. 

January,  1871. 

Number  Four.  First  White  Child  Bom  on  Ohio  Soil. 
By  Alfred  T.  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Society.    Octavo, 


[January,  1871? 

Number  Five?]  Ancient  Earth  Forts  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley,  Ohio,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  President  of  the 
Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 
Published  for  the  Society  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cleveland. 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  1871.  Octavo,  pp.  40,  with  nine  pages  of 
plates. 

July,isn. 

Number  Six.  Papers  relating  to  the  first  white  settlers  iu 
Ohio.    Octavo,  pp.  8. 

LNumber  Seven  ?] 

War  of  1812.  From  the  Papers  of  Hon.  B.  Whittlesey. 
Selection  No.  2.    Octavo,  pp.  5-7. 

December,  1871. 

Number  Eight.  Indian  aifairs  around  Detroit,  in  1706. 
Octavo,  pp.  6. 

February,  1872. 

Number  Nine.  Archseological  Tracts.— Inscriptions  at- 
tributed to  the  Mound  Builders. — Three  Remarkable  For- 
geries. By  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  President  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.  Octa- 
vo, pp.  4. 

May,  1872. 

Number  Ten.    Annual  Meeting  at  the  Museum,  May  13th, 

1872.  Octavo,  pp.  4. 

August,  1872, 

No.  11.  Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  in  Ohio,  an  Ancient 
Burial  Mound,  Hardin  County,  O. .  and  a  Notice  of  some 
Rare  Polished  Stone  Ornaments.  Edited  by  the  President 
of  the  Society  and  Published  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cleve- 
land. Cleveland :  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  16,  and  two  folding 
Maps. 

Nov.,  1872. 

Number  Twelve.  Selection  No.  3.  War  of  1812,  from 
the  Papers  of  the  late  Elisha  Whittlesey.    Octavo,  pp.  3. 

No.19.  Febru- 
ary, 1873.  Papers  relating  to  the  Expeditions  of  Colonel 
Bradstreet  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  Ohio,  A.D.,  1764.  Se- 
lection No.  1.    Octavo,  pp.  7. 

No.  14.  Febru- 
ary, 1873.  Papers  relating  to  the  Expeditions  of  Colonel 
Bradstreet  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  Ohio,  A.D.,  1764.  Se- 
lection No.  2,    Octavo,  pp.  6. 

No.W.    A2n'il, 

1873.  Correspondence  of  Major  Tod,  War  of  1812.— 
History  of  Northfield.    Octavo,  pp.  8. 

^0.  16.    Maij, 

1873.  List  of  Publications.— Annual  Report,  1873.— Or- 
igin of  the  State  of  Ohio.    Octavo,  pp.  6. 


Historical  Manuscripts.    iNo.  1.]  Broadside. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  List  of  Manu- 
scripts in  Binding.    No.  2.    August  1,  1870.    Broadside. 

No.  3.  Jan- 
uary 1, 1871.    Broadside. 

The  above  is,  we  believe,  a  complete  collection 
of  the  publications  of  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Historical. 
Societies,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  active. 
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With  very  limited  means,  this  Society  is, 
nevertheless,  doing  a  very  good  work  in  arous- 
ing a  taste  for  American  history  in  northern 
Ohio;  and,  by  a  happy  thought,  in  adopting 
the  system  of  tracts,  which  the  churches  have 
found  so  useful,  in  other  fields  of  labor,  it  is 
scattering  the  material  of  history  among  the 
people,  at  a  small  cost,  and,  we  trust,  with  good 
results. 

Such  a  Society,  so  usefully  employed,  is 
worthy  of  sturdy,  substantial  support ;  and  if 
the  Reserve  shall  allow  it  to  flag  in  its  work,  for 
the  want  of  a  little  money,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  boasted  intelligence  of  that  New  England 
community  which  it  cannot  afford  to  bear. 


&.— Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the 
year  1872-3.  In  two  parts.  Compiled  by  George  Wilson, 
Secretary.  New  York:  Press  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 1873  Octavo,  pp.  xiii.,  iPart  J.,1 124 ;  iPart  II.,} 
228. 

We  have  annually  referred  to  the  admirable 
Reports  of  this  venerable  and  distinguished  Cor- 
poration; and  we  regret  that  our  space  is  so 
limited  that  we  can  do  little  else  than  announce 
this  addition  to  the  file  which  is  on  our  shebes. 

The  first  Part  is  occupied  with  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Corporation,  its  lists  of  mem- 
bers and  ofiicers,  its  Charter  and  By-laws,  and 
the  donations  to  its  library.  The  second  Part  is 
occupied  with  the  Reports  of  the  various  branches 
of  Trade,  seventeen  in  number,  and  with  a  mass 
of  statistical  tables,  illustrative  of  the  Commerce 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  which  no  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  good  old  city  can 
afford  to  disregard.  The  Trade  Reports,  we  be- 
lieve, are  the  work  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
respective  branches  reported  therein  ;  and  the 
Statistics  are  generally,  if  not  wholly,  the  result 
of  the  [)atient  labor — the  stern  hard  work — of  the 
excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  to  both, 
the  reporters  and  the  statistician,  the  highest 
credit  is  due. 

As  we  have  often  said,  before,  these  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Re- 
public are  too  little  valued,  in  these  days  of  Jri- 
volity ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  their  im- 
portance will  be  understood — those  who  make 
them  will  not  receive,  until  then,  however,  that 
credit  for  usefulness  which  is  now  too  much 
withheld  from  them. 


C-OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 
9.— History  of  the  town  of  Windham.    Prepared  at  the 
request  ol  the  Town,  by  Thomas  Laurens  Smith.    Port- 
land :  Hoyt  &  Fogg.    1873,    Octavo,  pp.  104. 

The  few   working-men   who  remain    among 
those  who  profess  to  write  history,  will  remem- 


ber that  exceedingly  interesting  volume  which 
contains  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
of  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  Maine,  written 
during  the  earlier  days  of  that  settlement ;  and 
they  will  have  pleasure,  also,  in  leceiving  an- 
other contribution  to  the  local  history  of  the 
same  State  and  vicinity,  from  the  pen  of  the 
grandson  of  that  very  useful  annalist. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  history  of  the  town 
of  Windham,  Maine  ;  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  town ;  and  published  at  its  expense.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  on  a  Centennial  Ad- 
dress, delivered  by  the  author,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  ;  and,  although 
it  is  well  filled  with  information  concerning  the 
Town  and  those  who  have  lived  there,  that  in- 
formation is  poorly  arranged  and,  by  no  means, 
accessible,  without  undue  labor  in  searching 
for  it. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  reflects  no  credit  on 
a  city  printer ;  and  Hoyt  &  Fogg  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it :  beyond  that,  the  book  is  well 
enough  printed. 


lQ.—Eex>orts  of  the  Fxecutive  Committee  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Nexo  York  Bridge  Co.  Brooklyn :  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  75. 

Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Chief  Engin- 
eer, and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Nevj  York 
liridge  Company,  Ju7ie  1,1812.  Brooklyn:  18T2.  OctaTO, 
pp,  45. 

Rep)ort  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  East  River  Bridge, 
on^orices  of  materials  and  estimated  cost  of  the  structure. 
June  28, 1872.    Octavo,  pp.  15. 

Repiorts  of  the  Executive  Committee,  General  Su- 
perintendent, and  Treasurer  of  the  Neiu  York  Bridge 
Comimny.    Brooklyc  :  1873.    Octavo,  pp.  105. 

Pneumatic  Toxuer  Foundations  of  the  East  River 
Sus2Jension  Bridge.  W.  A.  Roebling.  18T3.  New  York: 
B.  a.    Octavo,  pp.  92  and  twelve  folded  plates. 

There  are  few  specimens  of  bridge-building 
which  will  equal,  either  in  the  expected  results 
or  in  the  mode  of  structure,  in  importance  or  in 
interest,  the  proposed  suspension-bridge  connect- 
ing the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  ;  and 
we  have  been  favored  with  the  above  complete 
collection  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  fii'st-uamed  contains  a  I'eport  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  from  the  beginning 
until  May  1,  1872,  and  the  others  contin'ue  that 
portion  of  the  story.  The  Report  of  1873  con- 
tains the  elaborate  Report  on  the  effects  of  High 
Atmospheric  Pressure,  including  the  Caisson  Dis- 
ease, made  b)''  Doctor  Andrew  H.  Smith,  the 
Company's  Surgeon — a  most  important  paper, 
whether  considered  from  the  engineer's  or  the 
surgeon's  standpoint — and  the  pamphlet  descrip- 
tive of  the  foundations  of  the  towers,  by  the 
Chief  Engineer,  is  certainly  a  very  important 
one. 
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11.— Beport  i7i  favor  of  the  Abolitio?i  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, to  the  House  of  Represejitatives.  Prepared  by 
Hon.  Isaiah  Pillars,  for  the  Minority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House.  Columbus, 
[  Ohio'\ :  Nevins  and  Myers,  State  Printers.  1873,  Octavo, 
pp.  16. 

This,  to  us,  is  an  old  subject ;  but,  here,  it  is 
in  a  new  dress.  Our  interest  in  the  matter  was 
originally  created  by  John  L.  O' Sullivan  ;  and 
we  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  argu- 
ments of  that  distinguished  scholar,  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  rostrum,  the  Committee- 
room,  and  the  social  circle. 

We  have  heard  much  and  read  much,  and  we 
have  listened  and  thought  much,  on  the  subject ; 
but  we  have  failed  to  see  as  much  force  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  abolish  the  prac- 
tice as  others  have  seen  in  them ;  and  we  have 
inclined  to  believe  that — in  the  absence  of  sin, 
in  the  execution  of  most  if  not  all  who  suffer — 
as  matter  of  mere  expediency,  society  and  the 
State  would  suffer  no  injury  if  more  rather  than 
less  were  dismissed  from  the  scene  of  their  mis- 
chief-making, either  by  hanging  or  some  other 
equally  certain  process. 

We  say  "in  the  absence  of  sin,"  because  we 
cannot  conceive  that  to  be  wrong,  per  se,  which 
God  himself,  as  the  direct  law-maker  of  a  Com- 
monwealth or  a  Confederacy  such  as  Israel  was, 
established  in  a  body  of  Statutes  for  its  govern- 
ment ;  nor  can  we  understand  the  force  of  the 
argument,  reiterated  in  the  Report  before  us, 
that,  because  ' '  the  taking  of  human  life,  as  a 
"  punishment  for  crimes,  comes  to  us  from  the 
"most  remote  ages  of  antiquity  and  from  the 
"most  barbarous  conditions  of  mankind,"  that 
"  taking  of  human  life"  is  necessarily  wrong, 
else  God,  himself,  in  the  Code  referred  to,  would 
not  have  adopted  and  endorsed  it.  If  it  is 
wrong,  per  se,  now,  it  was,  necessarily,  wrong, 
per  se,  then  ;  and  the  law-maker  of  Israel,  in 
such  a  case,  was,  necessarily,  as  much  of  a 
wrong- doer  and  quite  as  unwise,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  as  this  Report  would  indicate  the 
law-makers  of  Ohio  to  be,  to-day. 

The  law  of  capital  punishment,  for  crimes 
committed,  must  be  assailed,  if  success  is  de- 
sired, on  some  other  grounds  than  its  alleged 
sinfulness,  its  alleged  origin  in  barbarism,  its 
alleged  abuse,  its  alleged  employment  by  "  brut- 
"  ish  and  sensual  peoples  or  from  a  bigoted,  intol- 
"  erant,  and  revengeful  fanaticism."  It  must  be 
shown  chat  such  a  penalty  for  such  a  crime  is 
inexpedient ;  that  society  and  the  Commonwealth 
can  make  more  from  such  characters,  living, 
than  from  them,  dead  ;  that  those  whose  out- 
rages on  the  rights  of  others  have  entitled  them 
to  this  bad  eminence  are  better  entitled  to  the 
minor  "  revenge  and  retaliation"  of  forced  re- 
'tirement  to  the  seclusion  of  a  State-prison  than 


to  the  major  "  revenge  and  retaliation  "  of  the 
gallows  ;  that  the  practice  of  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment either  induces  crime  or  does  not  check 
it,  while  the  practice  of  some  other  punishment 
would  have  an  opposite  effect. 

We  deny,  in  toto,  the  idea  that  ' '  the  great 
"purposes"  of  "punishment  for  crime"  are 
"  the  protection  of  society  "  and  "  the  reforma- 
"  tion  of  the  offender."  These  may  be  second- 
ary purposes,  but  they  are,  certainly,  far  from 
being  the  primary  "great  purposes,"  thereof; 
and  we  insist,  just  as  rigidly,  that  the  infliction 
is,  really,  what  it  professes  to  be,  "a  punish- 
"  merit  for  crime,"  call  it  what  else  you  will. 
If  "  society"  can,  also,  be,  thereby,  "protected," 
and  if  ' '  the  offender  "  can,  also,  be,  thereby, 
"reformed,"  so  much  the  better;  but  the  orig- 
inal, fundamental  purpose  of  that  infliction — 
whether  it  is  hanging,  or  imprisonment,  or  a 
mere  fine — is  punishment,  and  only  punishment 
— a  penalty  for  having  violated  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

This,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  friend,  Judge 
Pillars,  is  the  rock  on  which  we  stand.  The 
law  owes  nothing  to  those  who  offend  it,  except 
punishment — "  the  reformation  of  the  offender  " 
is  not  the  province  of  either  the  law  or  the  law- 
maker ;  and  the  best  way  to  "  protect  society  " 
from  the  outrages  of  those  who  have  no  respect 
for  either  the  rights  of  society  or  the  rights  of 
individuals,  is,  not  to  make  pets  of  them,"  wards 
"  of  the  nation,"  but  to  apply  to  them  the  same 
laws  which  are  invoked  for  the  eradication  of 
wolves  and  the  removal  of  other  nuisances,  and  to 
make  the  application,  earnestly  and  impartially. 
Society  would,  then,  be  really  "  protected  ;  " 
and  if  the  offenders  were  not  "reformed,"  they 
would,  quite  as  surely,  seek  some  other  place  of 
residence.  It  is  the  weakness  of  administration 
rather  than  the  defects  of  the  law  which  makes 
all  the  trouble ;  and,  if  the  society  needs  pro- 
tection, let  the  laws  against  offences  be  enforced, 
and  let  the  Christian  influence,  within  and  with- 
out the  churches,  occupy  the  field  for  that  * '  re- 
"  formation"  of  offenders  of  which  they  may 
be,  now  and  then,  found  susceptible. 


12. —  Trans actions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  the  year  1872.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  484. 

One  of  those  volumes  which  are  annually 
printed,  at  the  cost  of  the  tax-payers,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  vanity  or  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  private  parties,  embracing  the 
Minutes  of  the  Medical  Society  and  divers  pa- 
pers, of  more  or  less  value,  which  might  have 
been  printed  with  much  more  propriety  and  jus- 
tice, either  in  special  tracts  or  in  medical  and  sur- 
gical journals,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  read  them. 
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While  the  State  cannot  afford  to  print  its 
own  records,  it  cannot,  with  any  decency,  take 
the  public  monies  to  print  the  records  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  no  matter  what  the  objects  of 
that  corporation  may  be;  and  we  insist  that, 
even  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  in  public 
printing-offices,  there  should  be  some  regard 
paid  to  the  fitness  of  things  and  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  tax-payers,  as  beasts  of  burden.  Let  the 
burden  of  taxes,  which  is  now  crushing  the  very 
life  out  of  thousands  of  the  working-men  of 
this  State,  be  made  lighter,  by  a  more  rigid 
economy ;  and  let  those  ambitious  doctors  who 
desire  a  receptacle  for  their  essays  find  one 
among  the  excellent  journals  of  the  day,  which 
are  paid  for  by  those  who  resort  to  them  for 
information. 

The  volume  is  well-filled  with,  probably,  es- 
says which  would  have  been  welcomed  in  other 
publications — we  notice,  among  their  authors, 
some  well-known  names ;  and,  were  not  our  tax- 
bills  quite  as  high  as  we  care  to  see  them,  we 
should  have  received  it  with  more  satisfaction 
than  we  now  enjoy.  / 


IS.— Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Oovernor  of  Ohio,  including  the  Statistical  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  for  the  year  1872.  Columbus :  Nevins 
&  Myere,  State  Printers.    1873.     Octavo,  pp.  436. 

Ohio  has  some  good  practices  ;  and  one  of 
these  is  the  annual  publication  of  a  carefully- 
prepared  Report  of  the  statistics  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  embracing  minute  records  of  her  pro- 
ducts in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  her  mineral 
wealth,  her  social  statistics,  her  wealth  and  tax- 
ation, her  pauperism  and  crime,  her  railroads, 
her  population,  and  her  manufactures. 

The  volume  before  us  is  that  for  1872  ;  and 
the  Secretary  who  prepared  it,  no  longer  Secre- 
tarj^,  has  done  his  work  with  admirable  skill  and 
industry.  The  value  of  such  a  record,  year  by 
year,  no  one  can  estimate;  and,  if  all  the  States 
would  pursue  the  same  practice,  posterity  would 
bless  the  memory  of  him  who  projected  the 
system. 

\4:.— Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
roads and  Telegraphs  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  ending  June 
%Qth,  1872.  Prepared  by  O.  L.  Wolcott,  Commissioner.  Co- 
lumbus :  Nevins  &  Myers,  State  Printers.  1873.  Octavo, 
pp.  448. 

There  are  three  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and 
eighty-seven  miles  of  railroads,  in  operation,  in 
Ohio,  costing,  with  their  equipments,  two  hun- 
dred and  six  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  five  dollars  ; 
earning,  from  the  first  of  July,  1871,  to  the  same 
date,  in  1872,  thirty-four  million,  two  hundred 


and  fifty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars, 
or  nine  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  forty-seven 
dollars  per  mile  of  roadway,  or  5.55  per  cent 
on  the  cost ;  costing,  for  operating  expenses, 
twenty-three  million,  five  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  or 
sixty-eight  and  a  third  per  cent  of  the  earnings; 
and  employing  twenty-five  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred, and  ninety-three  persons  in  operating  thera, 
besides  those  whose  interests  are  indirectly  con- 
cerned. 

Need  we  wonder  that  railroads  are  now  alcove 
the  law,  making  and  repealing  statutes,  at  will, 
and  defying  those  whose  servants  they  are  ? 

The  volume  before  us  tells  the  story,  as  far  as 
Ohio  is  concerned;  it  tells,  too,  how  uneasily 
Ohio  bears  the  yoke  of  her  iron-bound  oppres- 
sors. 


16.— Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools.  State  of  Maine.  1872.  Au- 
gusta: Spragae,  Owen,  &  Nash,  Printers  to  the  State. 
1872.    Octavo,  pp.  104,  222. 

Maine  contains  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  fifteen  souls — less 
than  two -thirds  the  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York — occupying  four  hundred  and  twelve 
towns  and  eighty-eight  "plantations;"  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty -six  thousand,  seven 
hundred,  and  fifty-one  "scholars,"  of  whom 
ninety-two  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  fifty 
only  go  to  school  in  Summer  and  one  hundred 
and  two  thousand,  four  hundred,  and  forty-three 
in  Winter — where  the  rest  go  to,  we  are  not 
told  ;  averaging  only  nine  weeks  and  a  third  of 
school-teaching  in  the  six  months  of  Summer 
and  ten  weeks  in  the  six  months  of  Winter — 
only  nineteen  weelcs  out  of  the  Ufty-two,  per 
year;  paying  an  average  of  thirty-three  dollars 
per  month  to  her  male  teachers  and  three  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  week  to  her  "  school-marms," 
exclusive  of  ten  dollars  per  month  for  their 
board ;  and  taxing  her  people  just  two  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents  per  scholar,  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  schools. 

With  a  heavy  majority  of  her  children  out  of 
school,  from  year's-end  to  year's-end,  Maine  cer- 
tainly need  say  little  about  the  intelligence  of 
her  coming  men  and  women  ;  and  if,  as  is  so 
often  said,  the  public-schools  are  essential  as 
preservatives  from  crime,  we  wonder,  while  this 
record  is  before  us,  just  how  virtuous  Maine  will 
be,  a  few  years  hence.  With  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  children,  over  four  years  of  age, 
entire  strangers  to  a  school,  Winter  and  Summer, 
what  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  and  women 
they  will  become,  when  they  shall  have  ceased 
to  be  children. 

It  really  seems,  with  such  records  as  this  before 
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us,  that  the  shams  of  New  England  must  be 
made  to  include  her  much  talked-of  intelligence, 
her  boasted  common-schools,  and  the  virtue  of 
her  rising  generation,  if  not  that  of  those  who 
are  older. 


Maps. — Some  years  since,  a  well-known  and 
competent  City  Surveyor,  John  B.  Holmes,  Esq., 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  maps 
of  the  various  large  estates  on  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands, 
showing,  on  a  large  scale,  their  ancient  bound- 
aries, together  with  the  courses  of  the  old  roads  as 
well  as  those  of  the  modern  streets,  the  original 
divisions  into  lots,  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
lots,  and  other  information,  concerning  the  sev- 
eral estates,  of  which  lawyers,  conveyancers, 
land-owners,  and  historical  students  so  well 
know  the  value. 

As  these  maps  were  prepared  with  the  great- 
est care,  fi'om  original  surveys,  and  as  they  were 
protracted  on  a  large  scale,  their  gieat  importance 
to  the  Bar  of  New  York  and  to  the  landholding 
and  antiquarian  public  was  readily  appreciated; 
and  Mr.  Ho]mes  has  been  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  series,  with  the  same  care  and  scientific 
accuracy.  We  trust  he  will  not  suspend  his 
gocd  work  until  he  shall  have  extended  his  at- 
tention to  every  portion  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
to  those  portions  of  the  main-land  which — em- 
bracing the  ancient  Manors  of  Morrisanio,  Ford- 
Lam,  and  Van  Courtland— are  now  included 
within  the  limits  cf  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Holmep  having  placed  a  complete  series 
of  these  invtiluable  maps  on  our  table,  for  no- 
tice, we  hfive  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  the  country  over,  to  their  great  use- 
fulnecs  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
details  of  New  York  history,  New  York  geneal- 
ogy, and  New  York  topography.  The  series,  as 
far  as  published,  embraces, 

I. — Ma2'>  of  the  West  Bayard  Farm,  tlie  prop- 
erty of  Nicholas  &  Stephen  Bayard  and  of  Aid, 
John  Dyclman,  Led.,  property,  ;  s  surveyed  and 
laid  out  into  lots,  in  the  3  ear  1788,  by  C.^simir 
Th.  Goerk,  City  Surveyor. 

[This  estate  extended  along  the  western  side 
of  Broadway,  from  below  Howard-street,  to 
above  Bleecker- street,  and  westwaid  nearly  to 
Bedford-street ;  and  was  bounded  by  the  several 
Estates  of  the  Widow  Mary  Barclay  and  Leon- 
ard Lispenard,  the  Richmond-hill  property,  and 
the  Estates  of  John  de  Peyt ter  and  Samuel  Jones, 
and  Ihe  Haring — Map  Number  III.,  post — and 
"the  East  Bayard"  Farms- — Map  Number  H., 
post.] 

n. — Map  of  BayarcVs  East  Farm^  accurate- 
ly made  from  old  maj  s,  (not  in  Register's  Office) 


from  Conveyances  on  Record  from  Nicholas 
Bayard,  Sheriff's  Sales,  Lottery  Lots,  &c.,  &c.. 
New  York,  September,  1S69. 

[This  Map  embraces  property  from  Pell-street, 
along  the  Bowery,  to  Prince-street;  along  the 
latter  to  Mulberry- street ;  along  the  latter  to  th.e 
middle  of  the  block  between  Prince  and  Hous- 
ton-streets, thence  to  Broadway  ;  along  the  latter 
to  one  hundred  feet  below  Howard- street ;  thence 
eastward  to  Center-street;  thence,  diagonally,  to 
Baxter- street,  opposite  the  line  of  Pell-street; 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  map  also  contains  notes  of  the  partition 
of  the  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  property  ;  of  con- 
veyances by  Nicholas  Bayard  and  wife,  Nicholas 
Bayard  alone  and  jointly  with  others;  Lottery 
Lots  conveyed  by  Richard  Sharpe  anct  others ; 
Sheriff's  Sales  of  property  of  Nicholas  Bayard 
and  Nicholas  Bayard,  Junior ;  of  the  partition 
between  William  Houston  and  wife,  Gerard 
Rutgers  and  wife,  John  H.  Mcintosh  and  wife, 
Robert  C.  Johnson  and  wife,  and  Cornelius  C. 
Roosevelt ;  and  of  the  fraudulent  deeds  of  prop- 
erty, in  this  farm,  which  have  caused  so  much 
trouble  during  the  past  few  years.] 

III. — Map  of  the  Haring  or  Herring  Farm^ 
showing  its  Original  Perimeter,  as  surveyed,  in 
1784,  by  David  Haring,  with  the  Streets  and 
Avenues  accurately  laid  do^^n.  Also  the  Divis- 
ion of  the  Farm  by  Partition. 

[This  estate  is  of  an  irregular  form,  extending 
from  the  Bowery,  westward  ard  north-westward, 
along  the  North  line  of  what  is  now  Bleecker- 
street  and  the  old  line  of  Amity-lane  (now 
closed)  to  the  vicinity  of  the  corner  of  Macdou- 
gal  and  Ami^y-streets;  thence,  westerly,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Hammersley  and  Varick  -  streets ; 
thence,  northerly,  to  the  vicinity  of  Christopher 
and  Hudson  -  streets  ;  thence.,  easterly,  along 
Christopher-street,  beyond  Fourth-street ;  thence, 
southerly,  to  Amity  -  street,  midway  between 
Macdougal  -  street  and  Sixth  -  avenue  ;  thence, 
easterly,  including  two-thirds  of  Washington- 
square,  to  Broadway,  opposite  Astor  -  place  -, 
thence,  southerly,  along  Broadway,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block  now  occupied  by  the  New 
York  Hotel;  thence,  easterly,  to  La  Fayette- 
place;  thence,  southerly,  along  that  place,  to 
the  middle  of  tlie  block  bounded  by  Fourth  and 
Great  Jones- streets;  thence  to  the  Bowery,  a  few 
feet  to  the  northward  of  Great  Jones- street ;  and 
thence,  along  the  Bowery,  to  Bleecker-street. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  Trinity-church,  the  Lud- 
low, the  Sailors'  Snug  -  harbor,  the  Nicholas 
Stuyvesant,  and  the  Anthony  L.  Bleecker  estates, 
the  '*  Bayard's  West  Farm  "—Map  Number  I., 
ante — and  other  properties,  less  widely  known.] 

l^J  .—Map  of  the  East  and  West  De  Lancey 
Farms,  showing  the  Peiimeter  &  Streets,  as  sur- 
veyed under  its  original  owner,  James  De  Lan- 
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cey,  Esqr.  Also  the  preseDt  Streets  and  Peri- 
meter, as  laid  down  on  the  maps  in  the  Register's 
Office,  together  with  their  Lot  and  Block  num- 
bers. 

V. — A  second  edition  of  the  same  Map, 
"containing  many  corrections  and  additions  of 
'*much  value  to  the  Lawyer,"  including  a  list 
of  purchasers  of  the  property,  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Forfeiture. 

It  was  made  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
property,  given  at  the  time  of  the  sales  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Forfeiture.  The  original 
l)erimeter  and  ancient  road  lines  were  taken 
ii  om  an  original  map,  made  for  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor De  Lancey  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grand-nephew,  Edward  F.  De  Lancey,  Esqr, 

[This  princely  estate,  which  was  confiscated  by 
the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a  pun- 
ishment of  its  proprietor,  because  of  his  unyield- 
ing loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  extended.  First, 
from  the  corner  of  the  Bowery  and  Division- 
street,  along  tiie  line  of  the  latter,  to  Clinton- 
street  ;  along  the  latter  nearly  to  Houston-street ; 
thence,  diagonally,  to  Orchard-street,  a  few  feet 
above  Rivington  ;  thence,  along  Rivington-street 
to  Houston  ;  thence,  diagonally,  to  Eldridge- 
street,  below  Stanton ;  thence  to  the  Bowery, 
midway  between  Stanton  and  Houston-streets ; 
thence,  along  the  Bowery,  to  Division-street ; 
iiud,  Second^  from  the  corner  of  Division  and 
Montgomery -streets,  along  the  line  ot  the  latter, 
to  the  East-river ;  thence,  along  the  latter, 
around  the  Hook,  to  the  foot  of  Giand-street ; 
thence,  along  Grand  and  Divisiou-steets,  to  the 
]>lace  of  beginning. 

This  Map  also  includes  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.,  which  embraced  all  the  lands  be- 
tween Division  and  Grand-streets,  on  the  South  ; 
Fifth-street,  on  the  North  ,  Clinton-street,  on  the 
West ;  and  the  East-river.] 

VI. — Map  of  loart  of  the  Stuyvesa7it  Property, 
together  loith  the  other  pro2)erties  adjoining,  ac- 
curately made  from  old  deeds,  map^,  &  other 
reliable  sources.     Second  edition. 

[This  map  embraces  property  bounded  as  fol- 
lows :  Commencing  at  the  present  Bible-house, 
thence  along  the  line  of  Stuyvesant-street,  ex- 
tended to  the  East-river,  near  Seventeenth-street ; 
thence,  along  the  river,  to  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Lewis-streets  ;  thence  to  Orchard-street,  near 
Rivington  ;  thence  to  the  Bowery,  near  Stanton  ; 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  embraces  various  estates,  including  the 
"Burnt  Mill  property,"  those  of  the  "Lewis 
"Association,"  Pierre  Van  Courtlandt,  Mar- 
garet and  Nicholas  Romaine,  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Hallett,  John,  Philip,  Henry,  and  Mangle  Min- 
thorne,  Paulus  and  Vierte  Banta, William  Hillyer, 
Abraham  Cock,  and  others. 

The   particular  portion   of    "the  Stuyvesaut 


"  ])roperty  "  embraced  in  this  map,  was  former- 
ly known  as  "  The  Bouwery  Farm,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  "The  Petersfield  Farm,"  to  the 
northward  of  it — Map  Number  VII.,  post.] 

VII. — Map  of  part  of  the  Stiiyvesant  Pi'oper- 
ty^  hnown  as  the  '■'■  Petersfield  Farm,''"'  together 
with  the  adjoining  properties  formerly  owned  hy 
G.  T.  Williams,  Tompkins  &  Dunham,  Thomas 
H.  Smith,  and  others,  accurately  made  from 
reliable  data. 

[This  map  embraces  property  bounded  as  fol- 
lows :  From  the  Bible-house,  along  the  line  of 
Stuyvesant-street,  to  the  East-river,  at  Avenue 
C  and  Seventeenth -street;  thence,  along  the  river, 
to  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third-street ;  thence 
to  Broadway,  near  Twentieth-street ;  thence, 
along  Broadway,  to  Union- square  ;  and,  down 
the  Fourth-avenue,  to  the  Bible-house.] 

VIII. — Second  Edition.  Map  of  Property 
formerly  a  part  of  the  12th  Ward  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  James 
A.  Stewart,  Deceased,  accurately  made  froufi 
Deeds  recorded  in  the  Register's  Office. 

[This  was  a  small  estate  near  Seventh-avenue 
and  Thirtieth-street. 

The  purpose  of  this  map  was  the  location  of 
"  Stewart-street."  which  had  been  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  every  conveyancer,  for  many  years.] 

IX. — Map  of  Rose  -  hill  Farm,  Oramercy 
Seat,  and  the  Estate  of  John  Watts.  Compiled 
from  Maps  in  the  Register's  and  Street  Commis- 
sioner's Offices,  together  with  private  and  reliable 
data. 

[This  map  embraces  properties  bounded,  on 
the  East,  by  the  East-river ;  on  the  North,  by 
Thirtieth-street ;  on  the  West,  by  the  old  East- 
ern Post-roacl  and  Broadway ;  and,  on  the  South, 
by  Nineteenth-street. 

It  was  bounded,  on  the  South,  by  the  "  Peters- 
' '  field  Farm,"  belonging  to  the  Stuyvesant  estate 
— Map,  Number  VII. ,  ante ;  and,  on  the  North, 
by  the  Kip's  Bay  ]^arm — Map  Number  XL,  post.] 

X.—Map  of  the  ''Murray  Bill  Farm,''  "  Og- 
"  den  Place  Farm,""  Lawrence  &  Astor,  Wiswell 
&  Price,  Corporation,  Wm.  Wright,  John  Tay- 
lor, and  other  property.  Accurately  made  from 
Maps  on  file  in  the  Register's  Office,  Deeds  on 
Record,  and  other  reliable  data. 

[The  estates  laid  down  on  this  map  are  situat- 
ed between  the  Eastern  Post-road — near  the  line 
of  Lexington-avenae — on  the  East,  and  Broad- 
way, on  the  West ;  and  between  Thirtieth-street, 
on  the  South,  and  Forty-fourtli-street,  on  the 
North  :  being  bounded,  on  the  East,  by  the 
Kip's  Bay  Farm — Map  Number  XL,  post — -and, 
on  the  South-east,  by  the  Rose-hill  Farm — Map, 
Number  IX.,  ante.] 

XL — Map  of  Kip's  Bay  Farm,  showing  the 

original  Farm-lines,  sub-divisions  into  Lots  and 

I  Parcels,   and   the  old  Streets  and   the   present 
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Streets  and  Avenues.  Accuratel}'^  plotted  Irum 
the  original  Deeds  and  compared  with  the  old 
Surveys. 

[This  Faim  fronted  on  the  East- river,  from 
Twenty- sixth-street  to  Thirty-ninth,  and  extend- 
ed, westward,  to  the  Eastern  Post-road,  near  the 
present  line  of  Lexington-avenue. 

It  was  bounded,  on  the  South,  by  the  Rose 
Hill  Farm — Map  Number  IX.;  on  the  West, 
by  the  Murray -hill  Farm — Map  Number  X., 
ante;  and,  on  the  North,  by  the  Turtle  Bay  Farm 
— Map  Number  XII.,  post.  J 

XII. — Second  Edition.  Map  of  the  Turtle 
Bay  Farm  and  its  Six  subdivisions.  Accurate- 
ly plotted  from  the  field-notes  of  Surveys,  made 
in  the  year  1820,  by  John  Randall,  Jr.,  City  Sur- 
veyor. 

[This  Farm  fronted  on  the  East-river,  from 
Tliirty-ninth-street  to  Forty  -  ninth  ;  and  ex- 
tended, westward,  to  the  old  Eastern  Post-road, 
near  the  line  of  Third-avenue. 
•  It  was  bounded,  on  the  South,  by  the  Kip's 
Bay  Farm — Map  Number  XL,  ante;  and,  on  the 
North,  by  the  Beekman  Estate— Map  No.  XIII.] 

XIII. — Map  of  the  James  W.  Beekman,  Cath- 
arine Livingston,  Brevoort  &  Odell,  Sprino 
Valley,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Thomas  C.  Pearsall, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Abraham  and  William 
Beekman  Estates.  Accurately  made  from  the 
most  reliable  data,  by  J.  B.  Holmes,  C.  E.  & 
City  Surveyor,  November,  3  870. 

[The  properties  embraced  in  this  map  extend 
from  about  a  hundred  feet  South  from  the  foot 
of  Forty-ninth-street,  along  the  bank  of  the 
East-river,  to  one  hundred  feet  North  from  Sixty- 
tLiid-street ;  thence,  by  an  irregular  line,  to  the 
corner  of  Sixty-fifth-street  and  Fourth-avenue; 
thence  to  a  point  about  a  hundred  feet  below 
Sixty-third-street ;  thence  to  the  Old  Post-road, 
near  the  coiner  of  Sixty-second-street  and  Second- 
avenue  ;  thence  along  the  Old  Post-road,  nearly 
to  Fifty- ninth- street ;  tbence  to  the  corner  of 
Thiid-avtnue  and  Sixtieth-street;  thence  along 
the  Avenue,  to  Fifty-second-street;  thence,  in- 
cluding the  lots  flouting  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Avenue,  to  Fiftieth-street ;  thence  nearly  to  Lex- 
ington-avenue ;  thence,  by  an  irregular  line,  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  The  Turtle-bay  proper- 
ty— Map  No.  XII.,  ante — bounds  them,  on  the 
South ;  and  the  Estates  of  the  Widow  Harden- 
biook  and  Peter  Sawyer— Map  No.  XIY.,  post — 
on  the  North. 

The  Map  includes  notes  of  the  conveyances 
when  the  several  estates  were  sold ;  with  the 
names  of  the  several  purchasers  and  the  parcels 
purchased  by  each.] 

XIV. — Map  of  the  Louvre  Farm,  showing  its 
original  perimeter,  its  division,  by  partition,  into 
six  parcels,  and  the  subsequent  division,  by  par- 
tition, of  four  of  these  parcels.     Also  the  Widow 


Hard  en  brook  and  the  Peter  Sawyer  Farms.     Ac- 
curately made,  from  the  most  reliable  data. 

[This  Farm,  the  property  of  Isaac  Jones, 
fronted  on  the  East-river,  from  below  Sixty- 
fourth-street  to  Seventy-fourth ;  and  extended 
back  to  the  Third-avenue — including  the  grand 
old  "Jones's  Woods,"  so  well  known  to  all 
New  Yorkers  of  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  bounded,  on  the  South,  by  the  Beek- 
man Estate — M«p  No.  XIII — and,  on  the  North, 
by  the  Riker  Estate.] 

XV. — Map  of  that  part  of  the  Harlem  Com- 
mons East  of  the  Fifth- Avenue  (&  Central  Park. 
Copied  from  the  Original  map  made  by  Joseph 
F.  Bridges,  City  Surveyor,  January,  1826,  now 
in  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  it 
through  A.  R.  Morgan,  Esqr. ,  from  Mr.  Bridges, 
showing  also  the  boundaries  given  by  Charles 
Clinton,  Surveyor,  December,  1825,  and  the  in- 
accuracies of  both  the  above-named  maps,  with 
other  important  information,  hy  J.  B.  Holmes, 
Civil  Engineer  &  City  Surveyor,  May,  1871. 

[The  property  included  in  this  Map  was  bound- 
ed, from  Seventy-fourth  to  Eightieth-streets,  by 
the  East-river ;  nearly  along  Eightieth-street  to 
the  First-avenue  ;  thence,  diagonally,  to  Ninety- 
sixth-street,  near  the  Fifth  -  avenue  ;  thence, 
along  Fifth-avenue,  to  seventy-five  feet  below 
Eighty-seventh-street ;  and  thence,  diagonally, 
to  the  East-river,  at  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  map  contains,  also,  the  Dongan  Charter 
of  New  Harlem ;  notes  of  the  different  convey- 
ances of  property  on  Harlem-Common,  by  Dud- 
ley Selden ;  a  note  on  the  respective  surveys  of 
the  Common,  by  Clinton  and  Bridges  ;  and  out- 
line sketches  of  Estates  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Charity  School,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Richard 
Riker.] 

XVI. — Map  of  the  Third  Avenue  Tract,  form- 
erly the  property  of  Benjamin  P.  Benson  and 
Doctor  P.  Van  Arsdale,  accurately  made,  from 
the  most  reliable  data,  by  J.  B,  Holmes,  C.  E. 
&  City  Surveyor,  July  29,  1873. 

[This  Map  embraces  the  old  farm  of  Peter 
Benson,  of  whom  Benjamin  was  the  son  and 
Doctor  Van  Arsdale  the  son-in-law. 

It  extended  from  the  Fifth-avenue  and  One 
hundred  and  sixth-street,  eastward  to  the  First- 
avenue  ;  thence,  diagonally,  along  Roosevelt- 
lane,  to  the  "  Old  Harlem-road,"  near  One  hun- 
dred and  seventeenth-street  and  Lexington-aven- 
ue ;  thence,  along  that  road  to  near  One  hundred 
and  ninth-street  and  Fifth- avenue;  and  thence, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  embraces  the  pond  and  the  ancient  creek 
known  as  Marretje  Davit's  Vly ;  and  the  Map 
contains  notes  of  the  different  conveyances,  to 
Benjamin  P.  Benson ;  and  his  various  convey- 
ances to  others.] 
XVIL — Map  of  the  Benson  and  Vredenlurgh 
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Farm,  accurately  made  from  reliable  data,  by 
J.  B.  Holmes,  C.  E.  and  City  Surveyor,  April, 
1873. 

[This  property  commences  at  the  old  ' '  Mill 
"Creek,"  at  the  corner  of  One  hundred  and 
eleventh-street  and  Fifth-avenue ;  thence,  along 
that  ancient  virater- course,  to  One  hundred  and 
twentieth-street,  midway  between  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth- avenues  ;  thence  to  the  "  Old  Kingsbridge- 
"  road,"  to  the  northward  of  One  hundred  and 
twenty-first-street ;  thence,  in  an  irregular  line, 
along  that  old  road,  the  "  Harlem-lane,"  and  the 
'*  Old  road  to  Harlem,"  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
The  map  contains  elaborate  notes  on  the  title 
of  Peter  Poillion  to  this  estate,  and  a  list  of  the 
several  conveyances,  by  him  and  tiis  wife,  when 
it  was  sold  ;  and,  because  of  its  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  roads,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harlem,  it  is  important  to  antiquaries  and  those 
who  are  engaged  in  historical  inquiries.] 

XVni. — Ma'p  of  property  in  Harlem,  former- 
ly belonging  to  Charles  Henry  Hall,  together 
with  adjoining  Properties,  accurately  made  from 
the  most  reliable  data,  by  J.  B.  Holmes,  C.  E., 
&  City  Surveyor,  January  1,  1874. 

[The  property  included  in  this  map  extends 
from  Harlem-river,  at  Harlem- bridge,  along  the 
bank  of  that  river,  to  One  hundred  and  forty- 
first-street;  thence,  diagonally,  to  Seventh-av- 
enue and  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth-street ; 
thence,  along  Seventh-avenue,  to  One  hundred 
and  thirty-third-street ;  thence,  diagonally,  to 
the  Old  Kingsbridge-road,  at  One  hundred  and 
thirtieth-street ;  thence,  diagonally,  along  the 
Harlem  and  Kingsbridge-road,  to  One  hundred 
and  twenty  -  fourth  -  street,  near  Fifth  -  avenue  ; 
thence,  along  the  said  Street,  to  Fifth-avenue  ; 
and  thence,  diagonally,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

The  map  contains,  also,  notes  of  conveyances 
to  and  from  Charles  H.  Hall,  and  of  various 
errors  in  the  records.] 

XIX. — Map  of  the  tranldin  &  RoHnson, 
Janet  Be  Kay,  Henry  EcTcford,  Mary  Glarlce, 
&  Clement  C.  Moore  Estates.  Accurately  made 
from  reliable  data  by  John  Bute  Holmes,  C.  E. 
&  City  Surveyor,  November,  1869. 

[The  estates  described  in  this  map,  extend 
along  the  exterior  line,  on  the  North-river,  from 
Nineteenth  to  Twenty  -  eighth  -  streets ;  thence, 
along  the  latter  Street,  to  the  Tenth- avenue ; 
thence,  to  Ninth-avenue,  seventy-five  feet  North 
of  Twenty  -  eighth  -  street ;  thence,  southerly, 
about  two  hundred  feet ;  thence  to  the  old  Fitz- 
roy  -  road — Twenty-seventh-street  near  Eighth- 
avenue  ;  thence,  along  that  old  road,  nearly  to 
Twenty-ninth-street ;  thence,  easterly,  to  Twenty- 
ninth-street,  about  two  hundred  feet  easterly 
from  the  Seventh-avenue;  thence,  nearly  paral- 
lel  with    the   Seventh-avenue,    to  Twenty-first- 


street;  thence  along  the  latter  Stieet  to  the  Fitz- 
roy-road,  near  the  Eighth  avenue  ;  thence,  along 
the  Fitzroy  -  road,  to  Nineteenth  -  street ;  and 
thence,  along  the  latter  Street,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

This  map  contains,  also,  memoranda  of  the 
conveyances  by  James  DeKay,  Charles  P.  Clinch, 
Francis  R.  Tillou,  &c.,  &c.,  Executors  of  Henry 
Eckford  ;  of  the  Partition  of  the  Mary  Clarke 
Property  ;  and  of  the  conveyances  of  the  Frank- 
lin and  Robinson  Estate,  by  Elbert  Haring,. 
Master  in  Chancery. 

The  courses  of  the  Fitzroy  and  the  Abingdon- 
roads  are  laid  down  on  this  map,  making  it 
peculiarly  interesting  to  antiquaries.] 

XX. — Map  of  the  Glass-house  farm.  Also 
the  Schroepple,  Ray,  and  other  Estates,  Doion 
to  the  FranJclin  &  Robinson,  ond  the  Widow 
Mary  Clarice  and  Thomas  B.  Clarice.  Accur- 
ately made,  from  reliable  data,  by  J.  B.  Holmes, 
Civil  Engineer  and  City  Surveyor,  January,  1873. 
[The  estates  embraced  in  this  map  extend  from 
the  Hudson-river,  on  the  West,  to  the  old  Fitz- 
roy-road,  near  the  Eighth-avenue,  on  the  East ; 
and  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Forty  second -streets. 
They  are  bounded,  on  the  South,  by  the  Es- 
tates of  Thomas  B.  and  Mary  Clarke ;  on  the 
East,  by  the  Estates  of  Franklin  and  Robinson 
— Map  No.  XIX.,  ante  ;  William  J.  and  James 
A.  Stewart — Map  No.  VHI.,  ante ;  Jacob  S.  Ar- 
den,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  Isaac  Moses ;  and,  on 
the  North,  by  the  Hermitage  Farm — Map  No. 
XXL,  post. 
The  map  contains  notes  of  conveyances  by  George 
Rapelje  and  wife,  Susanna  Elizabeth  Rapelje, 
the  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Trustees  of 
Esther  Nelson,  Richard  Pennel  and  Henry  W. 
Schroeppel  and  their  wives,  and  David  S.  Jones 
and  wife,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
forged  titles,  to  Ann  Smith,  which  were  made 
by  one  Skidmore,  in  January,  1835.] 

XXI. — Map  of  the  Hermitage  Farm  and 
the  Norton  Estate.  Compiled  from  authentic 
data,  by  John  Bute  Holmes,  C.  E.  &  City  Sur- 
veyor, November,  1872. 

[This  is  the  old  Leake  Estate,  extending,  from 
Forty- second- street,  near  Twelfth-avenue,  along 
the  North-river,  to  Forty-eighth-street;  thence 
to  the  Bloomingdale-road,  near  Forty-thiid- 
street ;  thence,  along  that  road,  to  Thirty-ninth- 
street  ;  thence,  along  the  latter  Street,  nearly  to 
Ninth-avenue  ;  thence,  northerly,  to  the  middle 
of  the  block,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty- first- 
streets  ;  thence,  westerly,  in  an  irregular  line,  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

This  map  presents  the  courses  of  the  old 
Lake  tour  and  the  old  Fitzroy-roads  ;  and  con- 
tains an  abstract  of  the  title  to  the  Hermitage 
Farm,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  purchasers  from 
Norton.] 
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The  map  of  the  Rutger  Estate  is  nearly  ready 
and  T^'ill  materially  increase  the  value  of  this 
series  of  surveys,  both  to  antiquaries  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  them,  the  exact  character  of  these  Maps, 
as  well  as  their  very  great  importance. 

They  are  very  handsomely  executed,  both  in 
the  engraving  and  the  coloring;  and,  if  we 
do  not  mistake,  they  may  be  purchased  either 
single  or  in  complete  sets,  from  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  Holmes,  39  Nassau- street,  opposite  the  Post- 
office,  New  York  City. 


Our  Exchanges — Oontiimed. — We  continue 
the  notices  of  our  various  exchanges,  commenc- 
ed in  our  last ;  and,  in  our  next  number,  we 
shall  extend  our  attention  to  the  very  few  news- 
papers which  we  have  cared  to  exchange  with. 

— Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine,  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  at  Four  dol- 
lars per  annum,  is  now  in  its  forty-eighth  vol- 
ume ;  and  is  the  most  profusely  illustrated  of 
American  monthlies.  Without  pretending  to 
be  very  profound  or  very  philosophical,  in  its 
teachings,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best, 
for  general  reading  in  the  family ;  and  its  enor- 
mous cii'culation  makes  it  one  of  the  best 
known. 

—  The  Phrenological  Journal  aucl  Life  Illus- 
trated., published  by  Samuel  R.  Wells,  New 
York,  monthly,  at  three  dollars  per  year,  is  a 
really  excellent  work,  devoted  to  Science,  Lit- 
erature, and  General  Intelligence,  and  richly 
deserves  the  extended  support  which  it  enjoys. 
It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  all  who  have 
biains  which  they  care  for,  to  all  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  another  in  the  face  or  be 
looked  at  by  him,  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Natm-al  History  of  Man  and  to  all  whose 
life  is  worth  preserving,  whose  children  are 
worth  a  decent  training,  and  whose  wives  are 
worth  being  cared  for.  It  is  well  edited,  well 
illustrated,  well  printed;  and  our  old  friend 
Wells  is  eminently  entitled  to  all  the  prosper- 
ity he  enjoys. 

—  The  Science  of  Health,  a  new  monthly  de- 
voted to  health  on  Hygienic  Principles,  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  R.  Wells,  New  York,  at  Two 
dollars  per  annum,  is  a  very  useful  work  to  all 
who  are  interested  either  in  their  own  good 
health  or  that  of  others ;  and,  although  many 
will  not  concur  in  all  that  it  contains,  all  will 
find  much  in  it,  which  they  may  usefully  read 
and  profitably  practice.  It  is  illustracted  with 
appropriate  cuts ;  and  it  is  very  neatly  printed. 


— St.  Nicholas.  Scribner'^s  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  Girls  and  Boys.  Conducted  by  Mary 
MajJes  Dodge.  Published  by  Scribner  &  Co., 
New  York.  A  new  condidate  for  the  favor  of 
the  little  folks,  "  girls  and  boys ; "  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  well  adaj)ted  for  its  pecu- 
liar mission.  It  contains  articles  by  several 
well-known  authors ;  is  well  printed ;  and  its 
illustrations  are  abundant,  appropriate,  and 
beautiful  siDccimens  of  wood-engraving.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  full  of  promise ;  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  publishers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
to  us,  that  it  will  be  just  what  it  promises. 

P.  S. — The  first  number  was  sent  to  us,  and 
we  penned  the  above  notice  of  the  work :  as 
no  other  number  has  reached  us,  we  suppose 
the  Magazine  was  too  good  to  be  well  received, 
in  this  frivolous  age,  and  so  was  not  continued. 
So  we  go. 

—  Wood'^s  Household  Magazine.  New  York 
City  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  Octavo, 
pp.  48.     Price  $1.  per  year. 

Several  numbers  of  this  interesting  monthly 
have  been  sent  to  us ;  and  we  have  looked  over 
them,  carefully.  It  is  evidently  edited  with 
good  judgment ;  and  the  spirit  of  its  articles  is 
unexceptionable.  It  does  not  pretend,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  a  religious  periodical ;  but  many  of 
its  articles  are  eminently  religious,  in  their 
teachings,  and  all  of  them,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  them,  are  such  as  may  profitably  find  read- 
ers in  every  family.  In  short,  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  smaller  periodicals, 
tor  family  reading ;~  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  it  into  our  own  family. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  office, 
a  copy  of  a  very  beautiful  chromo  of  'The  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  which  is  supplied,  as  a  premium, 
to  subscribers  of  the  Magazine  for  two  sub- 
scriptions or  subscriptions  for  two  years.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  landscape  which  has  been 
more  faithfully  copied,  in  the  finer  details ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  perfect 
little  gem. 

—  The  Sunday  Disimtch,  published  by  Everett 
&  Hincken,  Philadelphia,  at  Two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  per  year,  is  an  excellent  weekly,  de- 
voted to  Philadelphia  and  her  interests,  and 
widely  circulated.  It  is  important  to  us  and  to 
all  collectors  of  local  histories,  because  of  A 
History  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  pen  of  our 
friend,  Thomas  Westcott,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished in  it.  It  has  already  extended  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundi-ed  Chapters ;  and  Phila- 
delphia may  well  be  proud  of  her  historian, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  present  her  annals. 
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I.— REMINISCENCES   OF  THE  MEXICAN 

WAR. 

By  General  E.  P.  Scammon,  U.  S.  A. 

In  passing  up  the  Fifth  Avenue,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York,  our  attention  was 
directed  to  the  monument  raised  in  honor  of  a 
noted  soldier,  who  has  long  been  numbered 
with  the  dead  heroes  of  almost  forgotten  wars. 
We  were  not  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of 
a  sentiment  which  found  expression  in  this 
noble  cenotaph ;  though  we  could  not  but  ask 
—  "Where  is  the  public  monument  to  the  older 
"and  greater  soldier,  the  master  in  war,  and, 
"through  all  his  life  of  usefulness,  the  active 
"patron  of  him  whose  deeds  are  here  commem- 
"  orated  ?  "  We  know  of  one  which  filial  piety 
gave  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  father ;  but  M^e 
know  of  none  raised  in  honor  of  the  man  who, 
when  a  whole  country  lay  dejected  by  defeat, 
inaugurated  victory,  who,  by  a  wise  discretion, 
saved  the  nation  from  war,  when  even  success- 
ful war  had  been  disaster;  who,  when  age  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  his  strength,  led  our  armies  to 
victory,  in  a  foreign  land,  though  means  for 
waging  war  were  given  grudgingly,  lest  the 
too  successful  General  might  prove  a  dangerous 
rival  in  the  field  of  politics,  at  home.  We  ask- 
ed ourselves,  why  some  great  men  are  so  soon 
forgotten.  The  memory  of  their  deeds  may 
live,  and  their  record  may  fill  the  brightest 
page  of  a  country's  history ;  while  their  names, 
if  not  buried  in  oblivion,  live  in  connexion  with 
their  foibles,  rather  than  by  the  memory  of  their 
achievements.  It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to 
have  few  points  of  contact  with  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  To  them,  merit  is  rarely  conceded, 
save  for  selfish  ends.  Urgent  necessity,  alone, 
can  give  them  power;  and,  that  allayed,  the 
greedy  world  hastens  to  decry  their  claims  to 
greatness,  lest  greatness  should  gain  reward. 

We  have  long  purposed  to  contribute  to  our 
country's  history,  one  brief  chapter  which  has 
remained,  till  now,  unwritten.  While  the 
parties  here  mentioned  were  living,  one  would 
naturally  shrink  from  heralding  their  claims 
to  honor ;  and,  now  that  they  have  passed  away, 
we    would    not  be  unmindful  of  the  words — 

His.  Mag.  Vol.   II.    18. 


"  cle  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum  ;  "  but,  when  justice 
to  the  wronged  implies  the  reproach  of  others, 
should  justice  be  withheld? 

The  little  that  we  purpose  to  write  may  not 
demand  so  long  a  preface ;  which  may  mislead 
the  reader  to  expect  some  wondrous  revelation ; 
but  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  record  without 
this  brief  reference  to  motives  and  restraints. 

It  was  our  fortune,  in  early  life,  to  become 
acquainted  with  General  Scott.  In  the  Winter 
of  1846-7,  we  joined  him,  at  Brazos  Santiago, 
and,  for  a  time,  made  one  of  his  military 
family.  Much  of  his  correspondence  passed 
under  our  eyes;  and  what  we  write  became 
known  to  us,  as  the  copyist  of  his  letters  and 
the  witness  of  whatever  else  we  here  record, 
beyond  what  has  before  been  published.  We  are 
not  professing  to  write  the  history  of  our  War 
with  Mexico,  nor  to  discuss  the  merits  of  its 
cause.  A  reference  to  both,  is  but  the  revival 
of  recollections  pertaining  to  our  subject. 

Sundry  adventurers,  for  the  most  part 
Americans,  who,  under  certain  conditions, 
changed  their  nationality  to  colonize  the  Mexican 
territory  of  Texas,  had  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  parent  State,  and  confirmed  the 
declaration  by  force  of  arms.  Whether  they 
were  justified  by  wrongs  imposed  by  their 
Mexican  rulers,  is  not  here  discussed.  We  only 
state  the  fact  of  their  recognition,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  by  the  principal  maritime  powers, 
and  their  subsequent  annexation,  by  formal 
Treaty,  to  the  United  States.  Mexico  declared 
the  river  Nueces  to  be  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas  ;  and  attempted  to  enforce  lier  sovereign- 
ty over  the  country  lying  between  that  river 
and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  To  repel  a 
threatened  invasion  of  this  territory,  the  United 
States,  during  the  Winter  of  1845-6,  assembled  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  at  Corpus  Christi,  on 
the  Texan  coast.  Early  in  the  following  Spring, 
this  force  advanced  to  Brazos  Santiago,  and 
established  an  intrenched  camp,  at  Point  Isabel. 
Actual  war  began  with  the  combats  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  May,  1846.  The  close  of 
that  year,  found  our  forces,  under  General 
Taylor,  in  possession  of  the  Brazos  and 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Monterey  and 
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Saltillo.  But,  as  far  as  conquering  a  Peace  was 
concerned,  the  battles,  won  with  such  credit 
to  the  bravery  of  the  General  and  his  little 
army,  might  as  well  have  been  fought  upon  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  The  head  of  the  War 
Department,  in  all  but  name,  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  was  restive  under  fruitless 
victories.  The  glories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  Monterey  served  to  silence  opposi- 
tion, while  the  shouts  of  victory  lasted ;  but, 
barren  of  results,  could  scarce  survive  their  echo. 
Something  more  than  victories  must  be  gained 
to  save  the  party  from  disgrace.  Their  ablest 
statesman  was  alive  to  this  necessity ;  and  his 
measures  proved  his  shrewdness  equal  to  its 
exigence.  How  they  were  taken,  is  what  we 
have  to  tell. 

Some  years  after  the  Mexican  War  was  ended, 
and  its  recriminations  had  become  dead  issues, 
— long  after  the  conquered  Peace  was  found  to 
consist  of  California,  Few  Mexico,  and  Demo- 
cratic succession  in  the  Presidency — we  chanced, 
in  Florida,  to  meet  this  astute  statesman,  under 
circumstances  of  unrestraint.  Knowing  our 
quondam  relations  to  General  Scott,  he  seemed 
more  than  willing  to  discuss  the  recent  War  and 
its  events.  Since  then,  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed  what  soldiers  call  '■'•ma'king  history;'''' 
but  how  the  history  makers  were  managed,  from 
behind  the  scenes,  we  might  sometimes  chance 
to  guess,  but  never  had  been  told.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  recall  precise  words  and  phrases, 
though  they  seemed  stereotyped  in  memory ;  ancl 
what  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  revela- 
tion, beyond  the  pleasure  which  old  soldiers 
take  "  to  fight  their  battles  o'er  again,"  we  now, 
as  then,  but  guess. 

"Scott" — said  he — "thought  I  opposed  his 
' '  going  to  Mexico.  But,  in  fact,  I  sent  him  there. 
"  It  required  some  management ;  but  I  saw  that, 
"while  Taylor  was  brave  enough,  and  had  been 
"successful  in  fighting  the  Mexicans,  he  was 
"not  equal  to  directing  the  more  extended  opera- 
"tions  which  the  War  demanded.  I  told  the 
"President  that  some  one  of  more  ability  must 
"conduct  the  War,  or  the  Administration 
"would  be  disgraced.  In  short,  that  Scott 
"must  take  command  of  the  Army  in  the  field. 
"The  President  opposed  me.  'It  would  never 
"  '  do. — It  would  end  in  making  Scott  President 
"'of  the  United  States!'  I  replied,  that 
"failure  in  prosecuting  the  War  would  ruin 
"the  Administration  and  the  party;  for 
"the  country  would  certainly  ascribe  our  dis- 
"comfiture  to  jealousy  of  the  General-in-chief . 
"If  anything  would  make  him  President,  that 
"would,  unquestionably,  do  it.  But  then, 
"  'Benton  would  disapprove;  and,  if  he  opposed 
"  'us  in  the  Senate,  we  were  almost  powerless. 


" 'No,  it  would  never  do.'  After  much  discus- 
"  sion,  the  President  yielded,  very  reluctantly, 
"subject  to  the  assent  of  Colonel  Benton.  On 
"suggesting  the  matter  to  him,  it  was  again  met 
"by  the  same  objection.  —  'It  would  make  Scott 
"  '  President  and  destroy  the  Democratic  party.' 
"  '  'Well,'  said  I,  'we  have  no  other  resource. 
"  'We  cannot,  without  ostensible  reasons,  set 
"  '  him  aside  for  a  younger  man;  and,  I  think, 
"'  we  need  not  have  much  fear  of  the  result 
"  'you  apprehend.  Let  him  go  to  Mexico  and 
' '  '  get  affairs  in  train;  and,  before  the  War  is  end- 
"  '  ed,  we  can  easily  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails. 
' '  '  We  might  send  a  Lieutenant-general  to 
"^supersede  him.  You  are  a  military  man: 
"'How  would  you  like  to  go,  yourself?'  '  O, 
"  'he  had  no  ambition  in  that  direction.'  But 
"the  bait  was  taken." 

"  But,"  we  reiDlied,  '  you  actually  introduced  a 
"Bill  to  create  the  office,  or  rank,  of  Lieutenant- 
" general;  and,  as  was  supposed,  with  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  appointing  Colonel  Benton."  "  O, 
"yes,  we  had  to  introduce  the  Bill;  but  I  took 
"good  care  that  it  should  never  get  through 
"Congress!" 

How  far  this  care  would  have  been  effectual, 
if  unaided  by  the  earnest  protest  of  other  men, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  know.  The  essential 
change  in  the  Bill,  before  its  passage,  enabled 
the  Government  to  offer  Colonel  Benton  only 
the  rank  of  a  Major-general;  which,  under 
the  existing  law,  would  have  placed  him  in 
subordination  to  General  Scott.  It  was,  there- 
fore, declined ;  and  the  demolition  of  jDolitical 
aspirations,  on  the  part  of  the  commanding- 
General,  was  left  to  the  chapter  of  subsequent 
events. 

Between  Scott  and  Benton,  though  of  oppo- 
site parties,  the  political  manager  could  find 
little  ground  of  choice.  Both  were  alike  im- 
practicable. In  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Bill, 
as  first  proposed,  would  have  been  almost  as 
great  an  embarrassment  as  the  War  itself.  The 
Secretary  knew  his  subjects,  well.  He  did  not 
underrate  their  power;  but,  knowing  how  to 
utilize  it,  he  made  their  strength  his  own.t  I 
was  a  happy  conception  to  gain  credit  to  the 
Administration  for  increase  of  territory — "ex- 
" tending  the  area  of  freedom" — and  the  re- 
dress of  national  wrong!  while  getting  rid  of 
both.  So  Colonel  Benton  strengthened  the 
Government  while  awaiting  what  never  came ; 
and  General  Scott  assumed  command  of  the 
army  in  Mexico,  to  conquer  a  Peace. 

The  commanding  General  reached  the  Brazos 
about  the  end  of  December  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  troops  and  transiDorts,  ordnance,  and 
other  material  of  war,  which  came  so  tardily  as 
to  provoke  impatience  and  distrust.  He  had 
started  for  the  seat  of  war,  in  full  assurance  of 
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prompt  and  vigorous  support,  only  to  find  his 
measures  thwarted  by  disappointments  and  de- 
lay. To  those  cognizant  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  General  and  the  War  Department,  the 
lack  of  mutual  confidence  became  but  too  ap- 
parent. While  one  party  chafed  under  imposed 
restraints,  the  other  was  worried  by  conflicting 
fears.  On  one  hand,  protracted  and  unsuccess- 
ful war  entailed  disgrace :  on  the  other,  rapid 
and  brilliant  conquests  might  dangerously  exalt 
their  author  in  popular  esteem.  Hence,  while 
censuring  delay,  '-'■festina  lente^''''  became  the 
more  appropriate  motto  of  the  War  Department. 
The  Government,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  seemed  to  regard  the  War 
only  as  aflfecting  party  ends,  at  home.  In  war, 
justified  by  the  pretense  of  vindicating  the 
national  honor  and  redressing  wrong,  the  South 
might  think  to  gain  a  wider  field  for  negro 
slavery.  Adventurers,  both  North  and  South, 
and  all  to  whom  any  change  was  gain,  were 
fain  to  hope  that  through  California  and  New 
Mexico  lay  that  easy  road  to  fortune  which  is 
ever  the  dream  of  indolence  and  unthrift. 
Then,  war  once  declared,  to  fight  was  patriot- 
ism !  and  they  who  made  the  war  must  needs  be 
patriots.  The  charms  of  conquest  would 
strengthen  their  hold  of  power.  To  gain  it, 
and  ignore  the  conqueror,  was,  then,  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  It  was  a  game  in  which  the 
stakes  were  patronage  and  the  Presidency.  To 
this  extent,  all  parties  saw  alike.  Where  the 
game  ended,  when  the  stakes  were  won,  was 
quite  another  question ;  which  the  able  manager, 
at  Washington,  proposed  and  answered,  before 
a  move  was  made.  The  right  or  wrong  of 
playing  with  the  selfish  aspirations  of  friend  and 
foe,  as  means  to  attain  a  necessary  end,  we  leave 
for  others  to  decide.  That  he  believed  the  War 
was  just — demanded  by  the  bad  faith  and 
aggressive  acts  of  Mexico — we  do  not  doubt. 
That,  finding  himself  embarrassed  in  the 
administration  of  the  War  Department,  by 
the  jealousies  of  political  opponents  and  the 
rivalries  of  friends,  he  gave  opportunity  to 
accusations  of  bad  faith,  we  know;  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that,  while  loyal  to  his 
political  party,  he  foresaw^  rather  than  created, 
the  means  of  thwarting  the  ulterior  designs  of 
both.  And  yet,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Administration  did  not,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  General  Scott's  campaign,  intend 
that  he  should  bring  the  War  to  a  close.  Those 
in  the  confidence  of  the  President  were  under 
the  belief  that  the  organization  of  the  invading 
army  and  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  would  ter- 
minate the  service  of  the  commanding  General, 
in  Mexico.  The  extraordinary  delay  of  trans- 
ports and  vessels  laden  with  the  surf-boats,  for 
landing  troops,   and  the  necessary  material  for 


conducting  a  siege  threatened  to  make  the 
capture  of  that  city  and  its  fortress  the  end  of 
the  campaign. 

Though  the  troops  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  Mexico  were  assembled  at  the  Brazos  and 
Tampico,  by  the  middle  of  January,  it  was  not 
until  the  fifteenth  of  February  that  the  General 
was  enabled  to  set  sail.  Touching  at  Tampico, 
he  reviewed  the  command  of  General  Twiggs, 
and  jDrepared  the  General  Orders  announcing 
the  organization  of  his  Army,  and  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  its  morale^  while  in  the 
enemy's  country.  He  reached  the  Island  of 
Lobos,  sixty  miles  South  of  Tampico,  on  the 
twenty-first.  Worth's  command  sailed  from 
Brazos,  on  the  twenty-fifth.  Twiggs  embarked 
from  Tampico,  on  the  twenty-eig-hth.  On  the 
second  of  March,  most  of  the  transports  having 
arrived  at  Lobos,  the  General  Orders,  prepared 
at  Tampico,  were  published  to  the  Army ;  and 
the  fleet  got  under  way  for  Anton  Lizardo — a 
jDoint  some  twelve  miles  South  of  Vera  Cruz, 
The  fleet  numbered  about  one  hundred  vessels. 
Four  of  this  number  were  left  at  Lobos,  under 
special  instructions,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
missing  v( 


On  the  sixth,  the  General,  accompanied  by  the 
Division  and  Brigade  Commanders,  Commodore 
Connor,  and  other  oflftcers  of  the  Navy,  and 
sundry  oflScers  of  the  Staff  and  Staff"  Corps,  went 
on  board  the  captured"  Steamer  Petrita,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the  coast 
North  of  Vera  Cruz,  The  real  object  was  to 
leave  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  of 
landing ;  which  the  General  had  already  deter- 
mined should  be  made  at  a  i^oint  nearly  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Sacrificios,  South  of  the  city. 
Of  some  thirty  officers  on  board  the  Petrita, 
but  six  or  seven  are  now  living.  Some  of  the 
party  have  played  conspicuous  parts  on  larger 
fields  than  those  of  Mexico — most  notably,  Lee, 
Jo.  Johnston,  Meade,  and  Beauregard. 

The  reconnoissance,  at  one  time,  threatened 
to  prove  a  disaster.  The  course  of  the  Steamer 
lay  between  coral  reefs,  which  brought  her 
within  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa.  As  the  boats  of  the  squadron  had  re- 
peatedly made  the  passage,  without  molestation 
from  the  guns  of  the  castle,  the  naval  com- 
mander sujoposed  it  beyond  their  reach.  It  was 
impossible  to  change  the  Steamer's  course,  until 
the  passage  was  cleared  ;  and,  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  commanders  of  both  Army  and  Navy,  their 
Lieutenants,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Staff 
and  Staff  Corps,  became  a  target  to  the 
batteries  of  San  Juan.  Some  of  their  missiles 
passed  astern;  some  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
Steamer;  and  one  just  cleared  the  wheel-house. 
Happily,  the  vessel  was  soon  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Mexican  guns,  or  the  Army  would  have 
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been  left  without  Cxenerals  and  the  fleet  without 
a  Commodore ;  and,  perhaps,  Bull's  Run  and 
Gett3'Sburg  would  now  have  no  significance 
beyond  the  designation  of  a  muddy  streamlet 
and  a  country  village.  To  attempt  the  passage 
was  an  act  of  gross  rashness  or  more  criminal 
carelessness,  because  unnecessary  for  attaining 
the  end  proposed. 

On  the  ninth,  the  troops  of  Worth's  command 
were  transferred  to  Navy- vessels  and  Steamers; 
and,  the  British,  Frencli,  and  Spanish  Squadrons 
having  been  advised  that  the  space  between  the 
island  of  Sacrificios  and  the  shore  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  American  war-vessels  and  trans- 
23orts,  the  whole  fleet  moved  up  to  that  anchor- 
age, and  the  landing  was  elfected,  without 
opposition.  By  the  twelfth  of  the  month, 
despite  the  occurrence  of  unfavorable  weather, 
the  troops  were  in  position,  and  the  Engineers 
busily  engaged  in  examining  the  ground  and 
establishing  batteries.  Operations  were  delayed 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent  gale,  which  pre- 
vented the  landing  of  ordnance,  and  in  which 
some  of  the  transports  were  driven  ashore.  On 
the  twenty-second,  seven  ten-inch  mortars  and 
one  or  two  guns  being  in  position,  the  surrender 
of  the  place  was  formally  demanded.  Captain 
-Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  was  bearer  of  the  summons.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Cox,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
the  Spanish  language,  as  interpreter,  and  by  a 
white  flag,  borne  by  a  diminutive  trumpeter 
mounted  on  a  very  tall  horse,  not  unworthy  the 
name  of  "Rosinanti,"  the  gallant  soldier  ad- 
vanced toward  the  walls  and  sounded  the  Parley. 
Our  camp  was  behind  a  ridge  of  sand-hills. 
South  of  the  town;  and  we  remember  that 
curiosity,  excited  by  what  seemed  so  like  the 
gesta  of  Knights,  in  the  olden  time,  led  many  of 
our  comrades  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  to  witness  the  novel  spectacle  of  sum- 
moning a  walled  city  to  surrender.  The  Gen- 
eral could  not  restrain  his  impatience  to  await 
the  return  of  his  messenger;  but,  accompanied 
by  his  Aides  and  the  Surgeon-general,  he  rode 
along  the  beach,  to  meet  him.  The  answer  was 
'• '  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  gcw- 
'-'■rison.''''  The  General  did  not  expect  a  sur- 
render at  his  demand;  but  the  prompt  refusal, 
followed  by  a  shot  from  the  town,  by  way  of 
defiance,  seemed  to  rouse  all  the  combativeness 
of  his  nature.  Turning  to  one  of  his  Aides,  he 
exclaimed — "Ride  to  the  batteries,  as  fast  as 
"possible,  and  order  them  to  commence  firing! 
"If  they  don't  open  within  five  minutes,  I  shall 
"feel  eternally  disgraced!" — and  so  the  ball 
opened. 

To  most  of  those  engaged,  the  work  that 
then  began  was  like  the  realization  of  a  dream. 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  only  walled  city  they  had 


ever  seen.  The  quick  flash  and  booming  sound 
of  cannon,  the  shriek  of  shot  and  shells,  had  all 
the  interest  of  novelty;  though,  at  times,  it 
might  be  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  what 
was  passing,  was  other  than  the  artillery  and 
mortar-practice,  so  often  witnessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  Indeed,  the  casualties  were  so 
few  as  to  seem  the  result  of  accident  rather 
than  hostility. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  bombardment,  a 
Memorial  was  received  from  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Prussian  Consuls,  in  Vera  Cruz, 
asking  a  truce^  to  enable  them  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  city  to  retire.  Due  notice 
of  the  investment  and  of  the  purpose  to  bom- 
bard the  town  had  been  given.  The  blockade 
had  been  left  open  to  Consuls  and  other  neutrals, 
up  to  the  twenty-second  of  the  month;  and 
safeguards  had  been  offered  to  enable  them  to 
pass  our  lines.  It  was  manifest  that  they, 
advised  of  the  slender  means  at  hand,  for  prose- 
cuting the  siege,  had  chosen  to  remain  and 
give  the  Mexicans  the  moral  support  of  their 
presence.  The  experience  cf  a  few  days  awak- 
ened "sentiments  of  humanity,"  that,  before, 
were  dormant.  Now,  they  "supposed  the 
' '  American  General  did  not  purpose  to  make  war 
' '  on  neutrals,  or  upon  women  and  children !  " 
"By  no  means!"  said  the  General;  "but  all 
' '  that  was  duly  considered,  and  ample  time  and 
"opportunity  to  leave  the  city  was  afi"orded. 
"You  chose  to  remain.  You  now  want  to  go 
' '  out,  to  enable  our  enemies  to  prolong  a  hope- 
' '  less  defense,  only  to  augment  our  casualties.  We 
"too,  have  women  and  children,  who  are  liable 
"to  be  made  widows  and  orphans  by  the  resist- 
"ance  which  you  have  encouraged.  You  shall 
' '  remain  where  you  are ;  and  I  will  receive  no 
"more  proposals  from  the  town,  not  made  with 
"a  view  to  its  surrender." 

General  Landero  had  now  succeeded  General 
Morales,  in  the  command  of  Vera  Cruz.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  the  new  command- 
er proposed  to  surrender  the  place.  Generals 
Worth  and  Pillow  and  Colonel  Totten,  Chief 
Engineer,  were  appointed  Commissioners,  on  the 
part  of  General  Scott.  They  met  the  Mexican 
Commissioners,  near  an  old  Lime-Kilu,  between 
our  camp  and  the  town.  The  conference  lasted 
until  night ;  when  the  Commissioners  returned 
and  made  their  report.  Nothing  had  been  con- 
cluded. ' '  Well,  General, "  said  Worth, ' '  they  are 
' '  only  trying  to  gain  time.  They  expect  forces 
' '  to  come  to  their  aid  and  compel  us  to  raise 
"the  siege,  or  else  to  keep  us  back,  by  clilly- 
' '  dallying^  until  the  yellow  fever  does  it  for  them. 
' '  They  don't  mean  to  surrender  1  You  will  be 
' '  obliged  to  take  the  town  by  assault. "  ' '  What 
"did  they  say?  Did  they  make  no  proposi- 
"  tion?"  replied  Scott.   "Oh  1  they  drew  up  some 
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"propositions,  which  I  declined  to  receive.  I 
"told  them  it  was  quite  useless  to  propose 
'■'■terms:  they  would  not  be  entertained.  I  did, 
' '  however,  consent  to  receive  a  paper  which  they 
' '  were  anxious  to  have  submitted  to  you.  But 
' '  I  told  them  it  was  useless.  It  is  understood 
' '  that  if  nothing  is  received  from  you,  in  the 
' '  meantime,  the  fire  of  the  batteries  will  re-open, 
"at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Here  is 
"the  paper:  it  is  only  a  ruse^  to  gain  time," 
"Well,  Gentlemen, "  said  the Greneral,  "we can 
"do  no  more,  to-night.  We  must  all  have 
"sleep.  Goodnight!"  and  the  Commissioners 
retired. 

We  were  seated  near  the  General's  tent, 
as  Worth  passed  out.    He  halted,  for  a  moment, 

and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  ,  it  is  just  as  I  ex- 

"  pected.  The  Mexicans  are  only  trying  to  gain 
' '  time.  We  have  the  game  in  our  own  hands ; 
' '  but,  I  am  afraid  it  will  end  in  a  muss.  We 
' '  ought  to  assault  the  place,  to-morrow  morning. 
"  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  with  my  command ;  as  I 
' '  have  just  told  General  Scott.  I  am  afraid  it 
' '  will  be  deferred  until  it  is  too  late.  I  wash  my 
"hands  of  it."  He  was  hardly  out  of  hearing 
when  General  Scott  appeared  at  the  opening  of 
his  tent.     "Is   General  Worth  gone?     Call  Mr 

' ' ,  and  ,  I  want  you  all !     Now  let 

"  us  see  what  the  Mexican  gentlemen  have  to 
"say  for  themselves?"  The  paper  was  found 
to  contain  sixj^ropositions,  as  a  basis  of  Convention 
between  the  contending  parties.  They  were 
substantially  as  follows :  The  Mexican  forces  to 
evacuate  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and  the 
forts  Santiago  and  Conception.  The  garrisons, 
retaining  their  arms,  to  salute  their  flag,  and, 
with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  retire  to 
the  ^interior,  by  the  Camino  Real.  Non-com- 
batants and  neutrals  to  be  protected  in  persons 
and  property.  Churches  and  religious  houses 
to  be  protected.  The  inhabitants  to  be  secured 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

On  hearing  this  paper  read,  the  general  was 
both  surprised  and  annoyed.  He,  at  once,  de- 
clared it  quite  evident  that  the  Mexican  Com- 
mander wanted  but  the  appearance  of  terms, 
before  making  a  surrender.  "And  now,"  said 
he,  "I  am  obliged  to  override  the  action  of  my 
"Commissioners,  or  be  responsible  for  the  lives 
"of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  who  would  iu- 
"evitably  be  destroyed  in  taking  the  place  by 
"  assault.  How  could  they  help  seeing  that  the 
"  garrison  only  wanted  an  excuse,  to  surrender?" 
And  then  he  wrote  out  a  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tions, thus  informally  presented.  The  terms 
set  forth  in  this  reply  differed  from  the  original 
demand  only  in  accepting  the  sun^ender  of  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  with  the  dty.  The  town  and 
all  its  defenses  were  to  be  surrendered.  The 
garrisons  of  the  several  forts  were  to  march  out, 


with  their  arms  and  colors ;  pile  them  at  a  point 
designated ;  formally  surrender,  as  prisoners  of 
war;  and  be  parolled.  The  protection  of 
private  persons  and  property,  churches  and 
religious  houses,  was  formally  guaranteed. 
The  General  was  careful  to  note  that  all 
this  was  virtually  implied  in  his  original  de- 
mand. Thus  the  terms  ofl'ered,  were  j^i'ecisely 
what  would  have  been  observed  had  no  stipula- 
tions been  made.  The  form  of  Convention  was 
granted  to  the  pride  of  the  garrison,  while,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  Articles  of  Capitulation  were  signed  and 
exchanged  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- seventli. 
At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  Army  marched  into  the  city.  As  the 
General,  with  his  escort,  passed  along  the  beach, 
in  view  of  the  fleet,  its  guns  thundered  forth  a 
grand  salute ;  and  cheer  after  cheer  was  given 
by  the  crews  who  manned  the  yards  and  lined 
the  bulwarks  of  the  ships.  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
great  fortress,  was  ours.  About  five  thousand 
prisoners  of  war^  six  thousand  stands  of  arms,  five 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  the  p>ossession  of  the 
city  and  its  Castle,  the  two  forts  of  Conception  and 
Santiago,  together  with  the  only  vcduaUe  p)ort  on  the 
Qui f -coast  of  Mexico, — the  hey  to  the  country  and 
its  ca2ntcd — were  the  immediate  residts  of  the  Siege 
of  Vera  Cruz;  and,  knowing,  as  we  do,  every 
step  in  its  history,  from  its  inception  to  its 
close,  the  inherent  difliculties,  and  the  embar- 
rassments arising  from  jealousy,  indiscretion, 
and  bad  faith,  we  can  recall  no  great  achieve- 
ment in  war,  which  may,  with  equal  justice,  be 
ascribed  to  the  General  in  command. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible,  that  so  strong  a 
place  had  really  surrendered  to  our  little  army. 
But,  as  we  entered  the  town,  all  wonder  ceased. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins. 
On  some  of  the  streets,  most  exposed  to  our 
batteries,  one  saw  only  fragments  of  wall,  stand- 
ing amidst  heajDS  of  stone  and  mortar,  to  mark 
where  buildings  stood,  before  the  siege  began. 
On  entering  the  great  fortress  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  which  makes,  at  once,  the  port  and  its 
defense,  the  soundness  of  judgment  which 
directed  the  mode  of  attack,  was  fully  demon- 
strated. It  was  almost  uninjured.  A  single 
dismounted  gun,  of  all  its  mighty  armament, 
was  the  only  evidence  of  injury.  But  a  few 
years  had  elapsed  since  this  Castle  of  San  Juan 
had  been  captured  by  a  French  fleet,  a  part  of 
which  was  commanded  by  the  Prmce  de  Join- 
ville,  whose  success  was  due  to  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  magazine,  as  well  as  to  the  apathy 
and  disaffection  of  the  garrison.  Its  gray  walls 
showed,  here  and  there,  a  slight  abrasion ;  but 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Anierican  batteries 
had  done  them  serious  injury;  but  when  the 
city  and  its  forts — Santiago  and  Conception — 
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bad  succumbed,  the  reduction  of  the  Castle 
became  a  certaiuty;  and  further  resistance, 
^'ithout  hope  of  succor,  could  only  assure  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  defenses. 
General  Scott  was  so  well  assured  of  this,  that, 
wishing  "to  spare  theii-  beautiful  city, "his  first 
demand  was  limited  to  its  surrender ;  and  was 
coupled  with  a  pledge  not  to  construct  batteries 
within  its  limits,  nor  to  employ  its  guns  against 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan,  The  Mexican  com- 
mander fully  comprehended  the  situation ;  and 
when  the  surrender  of  the  town  became  a 
necessity,  he  gave  up  its  fortress  as  untenable. 

The  day  before  the  victorious  army  entered 
Vera  Cruz,  we  expressed  some  apprehension 
of  rudeness  or  irreverence  in  churches  or  to  other 
monuments  of  religion — an  occurence  which 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  give  color  to  the  assertions  of 
their  unprincipled  chiefs,  that  we  were  a  nation 
of  heretics,  and  warring  against  their  religion. 
"Well  thought  of!"— said  the  General— "I 
"place  all  the  churches  and  convents  under 
"your  charge.  You  may  post  sentinels  before 
' '  every  one ;  and  I  will  hold  you  responsible 
"for  their  protection  from  insult  or  injury." 

A  few  days  after  the  surrender,  a  small  vessel, 
partly  laden  with  ice  and  other  commodities 
likely  to  find  a  ready  market  among  soldiers, 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  entered  the  port. 
Consequent  upon  this  arrival,  the  General  in- 
vited the  Division  and  Brigade  Commanders, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  several  Staff-departments, 
to  a  Symposioii^  at  Head-quarters.  We  were  the 
only  junior  ofiicer  present,  and,  of  course,  played 
the  part  of  respectful  listener.  The  conver- 
sation, very  naturally,  turned  from  recent  events 
to  past  experiences.  Several  of  the  party  had 
been  the  General's  companions-in-arms,  in  what 
was  yet  called  "-The  last  War''— in  1813-14. 
It  was  by  direct  questions,  rather  than  by  sug- 
gestiug  the  subject,  that  he  was  led  "to  fight 
"his  battles  o'er  again."  Queenstown  Heights 
and  Chippewa  were  fully  discussed ;  and  many 
interesting  incidents  of  persona]  experience  re- 
hearsed. There  was  no  boasting,  either  in 
language  or  manner ;  nor  a  display  of  that  more 
offensive  phase  of  pride,  wliich  challenges 
applause  by  aping  humility.  A  General  could 
not  as  well  describe  events  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  as  if  he  had  played  no  part  therein.  That 
were  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  a  Prince 
of  Denmark.  All  knew  that  he  was  invited 
to  describe  the  incidents  of  what  had  long 
been  part  of  history.  Yet  we  remember  seeing 
glances  exchanged,  between  Worth,  and  Pillow, 
and  one  or  two  others,  that  plainly  told  the 
motive  of  tlieir  seeming  interest ;  and  that  the 
fling  of  '•'■egotism  and  'oanity'"  would  follow  the 
narrative,  so  frankly  given,  at  their  own  request. 


When  the  guests  had  left  the  palace,  the 
General  seemed  annoyed  at  some  slight  indica- 
tion of  nervousness  on  our  part ;  and  turning,  in 
his  walk  across  the  room,  said,  "Young 
"gentleman!  I  hope,  I  sincerely  hope,  that 
"you  do  not  think  me  quite  so  great  a  fool^  as 
' '  not  to  know  that  I  sometimes  say  silly  things. " 
To  this  we  answered — "You  have  said  nothing 
' '  silly — nothing  that  could  have  been  left  un- 
' '  said,  without  real  or  apparent  affectation. 
"But  I  was  annoyed,  because  I  knew  the  sub- 
"ject  of  conversation  was  introduced  for  a 
"purpose,  by  those  who  are  not  your  friends." 
"  Stop,  sir  !  "  said  the  General,  "  You  shall  not 
"make   use  of   your  position  to  prejudice  me 


against  others. 


I  do  not  wish  to  do 


so, 


we  answered,  ' '  but  I  know,  as  you  have  often 
"told  me,  that  'an  Aide-de-camp,  should  be 
' ' '  eyes  and  ears  to  his  General ;'  and  I  have 
"told  you  the  truth." 

As  soon  as  means  of  transportation  could  be 
obtained — for  the  supply  of  draught  animals,  as 
of  every  thing  else,  was  insuflSicient — the  order 
of  march  towards  Jalapa  was  issued.  The 
Division  of  General  Twiggs  was  given  the 
advance.  A  few  hours  after  the  publication  of 
the  Order,  General  Worth  was  announced.  He 
entered  with  an  air  that  told  the  character  of 
his  errand,  before  a  word  was  spoken.  When 
he  did  speak,  it  was  in  these  words:  "I  have 
' '  come.  General,  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may  be 
"permitted  to  do  so."  "Certainly!"  "It  is, 
"why  am  I  to  be  disgraced?"  General  Scott 
replied,  with  much  deliberation,  "I  will  not 
' '  affect  ignorance  of  your  meaning ;  but.  General 
' '  Worth !  I  have  been  too  long  your  friend  to 
"be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  do  you  an  injustice. 
"Nor  will  I  be  unjust  to  others.  It  would  be 
"unjust  to  the  rest  of  this  army,  to  allow  your 
"  command  always  to  have  the  advances.  Others 
"should  have  opportunities  as  well  as  you ;  and 
"I  will  not  do  an  injustice  to  please  my  best 
"friend."  Worth  muttered  some  disjointed 
sentences,  to  the  effect  that  his  command  felt 
that  they  had  been  degraded ;  but,  really,  could 
make  no  reply.  He  went  away,  evidently  dis- 
satisfied. Vexed  that  he  could  not  always  have 
the  post  of  honor,  and  angiy  at  knowing  him- 
self to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  never  forgave  it. 
It  was  a  notable  example  of  that  worst  phase 
of  human  selfishness, — that  makes  it  easier  for 
some  natures  to  forgive  a  wrong  received,  than 
the  occasion  of  their  own  wrong-doing.  How 
far  other  influences  than  selfish  greed  of  distinc- 
tion were  then  at  work,  in  the  mind  of  Worth, 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  very  certain  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  then  com- 
menced the  work  which  made  part  of  the 
political  programme  of  the  Administration — to 
vanquish  the  victor. 
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Perhaps  no  profession  or  calling  in  life  affords 
a  better  field  for  the  study  of  human  nature,  in 
its  selfish  aspects,  than  that  of  arms.  The 
politician  may  afford,  like  C£esar,  to  refuse  a 
regal  crown,  only  to  assure  its  coming.  The 
soldier  glories  in  his  greed  for  honor — without 
it,  the  world  deems  him  too  tame  for  the  eager 
strifes  of  war.  We  have  had  but  one  Washiug- 
ton ;   and  of   him  a  poet  has  said,  half  sneer- 

' '  Nature  designed  thee  for  a  liero'^s  mouldy 
'-'■  But  ere  she  cast  thee,  let  the  stuff  grow  cold.'''' 

We  applaud  the  soldier  who  perils  his  life  for 
honor ;  but  he  must  be  imbued  with  loyalty  to 
truth.  A  stern  sense  of  honor  must  go  with  him, 
or  he  becomes  only  a  trickster  or  a  hired 
assassin. 

We  remember  that,  after  there  had  been  a 
decision  of  some  question  relating  to  service, 
in  which  Pillow  was  interested,  this  favorite 
of  President  Polk  seemed  almost  overcome 
with  admiration  of  the  commanding  General. 
Whether  its  expression  was  given  with  a  view 
to  its  reaching  the  ears  of  the  General,  we  can- 
not say ;  but  we  cannot  forget  the  effusion  with 
which  he  declared — "Pll  be  the  friend  of 
"General  Scott,  as  long  as  I  live!  "  Only  a  few 
mouths  had  passed,  when  it  became  patent  to 
the  world  that  he  was  so  thoroughly  faithless 
to  his  commander,  that  nothing  but  utter  in- 
significance could  shield  him  from  the  weight  of 
infamy  due  to  his  intrigues  and  false  pretensions. 
He,  too,  could  correspond  with  the  Government, 
without  the  vize  of  the  commanding  General; 
and  aid  the  work  of  ' '  talcing  the  wind  out  of  his 
''sails.'' 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  name  these  Generals, 
because  their  combined  enmity  became  matter 
•of  official  record ;  and  their  determined  bitter- 
ness was  only  commensurate  with  the  life-long 
obligations  of  the  one,  and  the  professions  of 
grateful  friendship  which  both  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed, until  hostility  promised  larger  rewards. 
Both  knew  the  unfriendliness  toward  General 
Scott,  of  those  holding  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  safely  trusted  to  its  protecting  regis,  when 
self-interest  might  conflict  with  duty.  In  a 
large  army,  small  cabals  of  grumblers  may  be 
■of  little  weight ;  but,  in  small  commands,  where 
the  chiefs  are  few  in  number  and  in  constant, 
familiar  intercourse,  such  cliques  assume  propor- 
tions almost  of  mutiny.  But  when  rulers,  eager 
to  seize  some  pretext  to  rob  a  commander  of  his 
laurels,  lend  willing  ears  to  the  clamors  of  dis- 
contented selfishness — the  greed  for  honors, 
where  honor  has  no  claim — the  success  of  intri- 
gues and  slander  is  almost  assured.  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  commanding  General,  in 
Mexico;   and,   as  we  recall  the  names  of   his 


lieutenants,  we  see  how  certainly  the  political 
chess-player  could  count  upon  results.  The 
chiefs  of  the  several  Staff-departments  were  men 
of  science  as  well  as  soldiers,  whose  political 
preferences  were  not  partisan  in  character. 
Duty,  professional  renown,  and  military  rank 
were  their  sole  incentives.  In  the  old  army, 
there  was  but  one,  and  he  the  special  friend 
and  i^rotege  of  the  commanding  General,  who 
might  even  be  suspected  of  other  than  profes- 
sional ambition;  though" some  of  lesser  rank 
might  minister  to  his  vanity  or  pander  to  his 
wishes.  But  some  of  the  comu^anders  who 
came  from  civil  life — there  were  bright  excep- 
tions— were  politicians  more  than  soldiers ;  and, 
in  their  normal  character,  too  insignificant  to 
excite  distrust,  sure  to  do  the  work  expected  at 
their  hands,  and  thiiik  it  all  their  own.  Is  it  strange 
that,  irritated  by  the  failures  of  promised 
support  from  home ;  harassed  by  the  intrigues 
of  subordinate  Generals  and  their  satelites, 
and  soured  by  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  owed 
all — even  their  power  to  injure — to  his  favor, 
his  naturally  quick  temper  was  not  always 
under  wise  control?  Tlius  opportunity  was 
given,  and  seized,  most  eagerly,  to  mar  the 
freshness  of  his  laurels,  lest  their  brightness 
might  daSic  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  not  unlike  the  saintly 
discoverer  of  this  western  world,  returned,  to 
learn  that  the  mind  which  could  compass  the  con- 
quest of  a  nation  in  arms,  was  held  in  light  esteem, 
in  the  strife  of  politicians,  without  principle, 
and  by  a  people  disciplined  in  obedience  to  the 
tribunes  of  a  party.  And  so  the  world  was 
given  one  more  of  those  examples  of  national 
ingratitude  and  a  people's  folly,  which  almost 
make  one  doubt  if  men  should  choose  their  rulers. 
A  life  devoted  to  a  nation's  service ;  great  deeds, 
so  tempered  by  discretion  that  one  may  question 
whether  the  glories  of  the  battle-field  equalled, 
in  merit,  the  less  glittering  conquests  of  peace ; 
unsullied  fame,  all  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
popular  esteem,  against  clownish  jests  and  tricks 
of  party  management— held  but  as  ' '  tr'ifies  light  as 
' '  «w'/"  Even,  when  bent  with  years  and  yielding 
to  the  sure  approach  of  death,  he  ventured  to  indi- 
cate the  only  mode  of  suppressing  "the  great  re- 
"  bellion,"  his  words  were  held  in  derision  as  the 
senseless  drivel  of  senility.  Yet  the  great  General 
who  so  worthily  fills  his  place,  did,  after  all,  but 
crush  the  monster,  born  of  treason  and  fanati- 
cism, in  the  folds  of  that  '■'Anaconda''''  whose 
name  was  but  a  synonyme  for  the  folly  ^of  im- 
becile old  age.  It  was  eminently  proper  that 
the  conceptions  of  Scott,  in  his  dotage,  should 
be  approved  and  executed  by  the  insanity  of 
Sherman.  Let  us  hope,  for  our  country's  sake, 
that  he  may  never  regain  his  reason. 
'Even  as  we  write,  we  learn  that  Congress  has 
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voted  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  General  Scott. 
It  is  a  mighty  recompense ;  and  marks  the  great- 
ness of  a  people,  and,  to-day,  as  in  futnre  years, 
the  ricli  banker  and  the  prosperous  merchant 
can  point,  Trith  swelling  pride,  to  this  evidence 
of  a  nation's  gratitude  for  great  and  life-long 
service,  given  to  2^i"eserve  the  integrity  of  a 
nation  and  the  glorious  institutions  that  have 
made  them  Princes  in  the  land. 


II.— PATRICK  HENBY. 

A     VINDICATION     OF    HIS     CHARACTER,     AS    AN 

orator  and  as  a  man. 
By    his    Grandson,    William   Wirt   Henry, 

Esq.  OP  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Virginia. 

Charlotte  Co.  Ho.  Va. 
October  3rd.  1872. 
Vine  Wright  Kingsley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  iilto.  has  been  received, 
together  with  the  Galaxy  for  September,  1870, 
which  you  enclosed  me;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
the  first  moment  of  leisure,  to  furnish  you  the 
comments  you  desire,  on  the  article  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard,  entitled,  Historic  doubts*  concerning 
Pctrich  Henry. 

After  assuming  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Henry, 
by  William  Wirt,  is  the  only  historical  evidence 
we  have  of  the  assertion  that  Patrick  Henry 
was  a  great  orator,  Mr.  Pollard  endeavors  to 
destroy  the  value  of  that  evidence,  by  his  as- 
sertion, that  Mr.  Wirt's  description  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  James  Wad- 
dell  was  false ;  and  that  Mr.  Waddell  was  not 
even  blind,  as  stated  by  Mr,  Wirt. 

We  are  not  favored  with  any  authority  for 
these  statements  of  Mr.  Pollard,  in  reference  to 
t]ie  Reverend  Doctor  Waddell;  and  did  the 
matter  rest  between  the  assertions  of  Mr,  Wirt 
and  Mr.  Pollard,  perhaps  I  would  not  be  singu- 
lar in  believing  the  former.  Mr.  Wirt,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  man  who  considered 
Doctor  Waddell  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
eloquence,  as  is  testified  to  in  the  Sketches  of  the 
Preshyterian  Church.,  in  Virginia.,  by  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  W.  H.  Foote,  {Chaiiter  XVI,)  and 
in  the  Life  of  Archihald  Alexander,  D.  D..,  by 
James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.  his  son,  and  the 
grandson  of  Doctor  Waddell  {Chapter  IX). 
The  eloquence  and  the  blindness  of  Doctor 
Waddell  are  abundantly  proven  by  these 
authors.  But,  had  Mr.  Wirt  overdrawn  the 
picture,  it  would  prove  nothing  to  his  preju- 
dice, as  a  historian,  as  he  was  doing  nothing 
more  than  contributing  a  series  of  entertaining 
articles  to  a  newspa|)er,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  a  Brifif^h  Spy. 


In  the  preface  to  his  life  of  Henry,  Mr.  Wirt 
gives  the  names  of  Mr.  Henry's  contemporaries, 
who  aided  him  in  preparing  his  book.  Amongst 
others,  we  find  the  names  of  Judge  Tyler,  Judge 
Roane,  Judge  Tucker,  Governor  Page,  Edmund 
Randolph,  and  Thomas  Jefferson — names  illustri- 
ous in  Virginia  annals.  The  last-named  ex- 
amined the  work,  in  manuscript,  and  advised 
its  publication.  {See  letters  of  Jefferson  and  Wirt., 
in  KennecUfs  Life  of  Wirt,  i. ,  407-412.)  After  its 
publication,  John  Adams  wrote  to  the  author, 
"I  esteem  the  character  of  Mr,  Henry  an  honor 
"to  our  country  and  your  volume  a  masterly  de- 
' '  lineation  of  it, "  {See  Life  and  Works  of  John 
Adams,  ly  Charles  Francis  Adams,  x,,  277.)  I 
might  adcl  much  more  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Wirt's  picture  of  Patrick  Henry ;  but  I 
care  not  to  say  more  on  this  point ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Pollard  questions  his  veracity,  I  will  only  refer 
to  him,  when  he  is  sustained  by  others, 

Mr,  Pollard  asserts  that  the  fame  of  Henry 
is  almost  exclusively  traditional;  and  that  it  is 
an  exceptional  case,  in  American  history — a 
reputation  so  great  as  is,  in  our  present  day, 
asserted  for  him,  so  utterly  naked  of  historical 
evidences,  and  so  utterly  dependent  on  the 
popular  imagination  to  sustain  and  transmit  it ; 
that  none  of  his  utterances  survive,  not  one  of 
his  actual  speeches,  except  a  few  detached 
sentences  of  doubtful  authenticity;  and  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no  oi'ator, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Cicero,  Burke,  Fox, 
Mirabeau,  and  men  of  their  stamp,  were  orators. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  of  the  speeches  of  Mr,  Henry  have  been 
preserved.  He  had  no  vanity  about  them;  and 
was  remarkably  careless  as  to  their  preservation. 
He  probably  never  wrote  out  a  speech,  either 
before  or  after  its  delivery.  The  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788, 
and  before  the  Federal  Court,  at  Richmond,  in 
the  British  debt  cause,  were  the  only  ones  taken 
down  by  a  stenographer,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and 
Mr,  Robertson,  in  his  preface  to  the  Virginia 
Debates,  does  not  vouch  for  their  literal  accuracy, 
always,  and,  in  many  passages,  confesses  his 
inability  to  follow  him.  Mr.  Henry  never  cor- 
rected the  manuscript ;  so,  at  best,  we  can  only 
regard  his  speeches,  in  that  volume,  as  an  out- 
line, rather  than  a  fair  and  full  report  of  what 
was  uttered  by  him. 

Admit  all  of  this,  however,  and  still  there  is 
enough  in  these  speeches,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  evidence,  to  prove  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  an  orator  of  the  very  highest  order. 
As  to  the  other  speeches  given  by  his  biographer, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  establish,  by  other  evi- 
dence than  that  adduced  by  Mr.  Wirt,  him- 
self, that  they  were  all  delivered  by  Henry,  ex- 
actly as  given.     But  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
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that  some  of  the  celebrated  passages  were  actually 
uttered  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  passage  in  his 
speech  on  offering  his  Resolutions  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  commencing,  ' '  Cesar  had  his 
"Brutus,"  etc.,  is  vouched  for  by  Judge  Tyler 
and  Mr,  Jefferson ;  {See  note  of  Mr.  Wirt,  to  the 
passage)  and  is  given  by  Bancroft,  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States,  (v.,  274,)  on  the  authority 
of  a  contemporaneous  letter  to  England.  The 
joassage  in  his  speech  before  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, in  March,  1775,  on  the  proj^osition  to 
arm  the  Colony,  concluding :  "  Give  me  liberty 
"or  give  me  death,"  is  given  by  Mr.  Wirt  on  the 
authority  of  Judge  Tucker  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph's manuscript  History  of  Virginia.  In  the 
October  number,  for  1870,  of  Bedoio^s  Revieio, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Fontaine,  of  Louisiana,  re- 
lates that  John  Roane,  of  King  William-county, 
Virginia— one  of  the  first  Presidential  Electors ; 
for  many  years,  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829-30, 
in  which  distinguished  body  he  was  revered  as 
one  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  republic, — 
once  gave  him  an  account  of  this  speech,  which 
he  heard.  He  verified  the  correctness  of  the 
language  given  by  Mr.  Wirt ;  and  so  impressed 
had  he  been,  by  the  particular  passage  I  have 
mentioned,  that  he  gave  Mr.  Henry's  gestures, 
in  every  part  of  it.  The  eloquent  passage  in 
the  speech  before  the  Virginia  Legislature,  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  proposition 
to  remove  the  restrictions  to  British  commerce, 
commencing  ' '  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  " 
etc,  is  given,  by  Mr.  Wirt,  on  the  testimony 
of  Judge  Tyler.  The  fine  figure  used  in  the 
speech  on  the  proposition  to  allow  the  return 
of  the  Tory  refugees,  after  the  Revolution,  in 
the  following  words  :  "Afraid  of  them  !  What, 
"  Sir,  shall  ^oe,  who  have  laid  the  British  lion  at 
"our  feet,  now  be  afraid  of  his  lohelpsf''  was 
frequently  quoted  by  Chancellor  Wythe,  to  his 
Class,  while  Professor  of  Law,  at  William  and 
Mary-college.  I  might  produce  evidence  for 
other  celebrated  passages ;  but  I  will  pursue  the 
subject  no  further,  having  shown  enough,  I  am 
sure,  to  establish  Mr.  Henry's  right  to  a  place, 
denied  him  by  Mr.  Pollard,  amongst  those 
orators,  "whose  words,  even  if  they  had  not 
"been  transcribed,  could  have  no  more  eluded 
"our  memory  than  the  live  fire  touching  our 
"bodies;  and  which,  whether  few  or  many, 
"were  they  gathered  up,  would  have  been  trea- 
"  sured,  forever,  in  brilliant  fragments."  Of 
none  of  Mr.  Henry's  contemporaries  have  so 
many  brilliant  fragments  been  treasured  up,  in 
the  memories  of  his  hearers ;  indeed,  of  no  other 
orator,  ancient  or  modern,  whose  words  have 
not  been  transcribed,  have  so  many  brilliant  pas- 
sages survived. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  orators  of  his  day 


that  their  speeches  were  not  reported,  unless 
written  out  by  their  authors.  The  misfortune 
of  Henry  was  the  misfortune  of  George  Mason, 
of  Pendleton,  of  Wythe,  of  the  brilliant  Grayson, 
and  of  James  Innis,  whose  eloquence,  according 
to  Mr.  Henry,  himself,  was  "sufficient  to  shake 
"the  human  mind."  Such  also  was  the  fate  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  spoke  in  almost  every 
debate,  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  from  1765  to 
the  Revolution,  and  in  the  old  Congress,  to  its 
dissolution,  in  1788,  yet  of  whose  speeches,  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 
In  passing  on  Mr.  Henry's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  orator  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  well  to 
understand  what  is  considered  oratory  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  asserted  by  the  best  writers 
on  oratory,  amongst  whom  is  Quintilian,  to 
whom  Mr.  Pollard  appeals,  as  authority,  that 
the  rarest  and  noblest  specimens  of  eloquence  are 
those  that  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  carry 
captive  the  hearer,  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  orator,  {See  Quintilian^ s  Institutes 
of  Oratory,  Booh  VI. ,  Chapter  II.)  "  The  life  and 
' '  soul  of  eloquence  is  shown  in  the  efiect  on  the 
"  feelings."  "  Orators  who  can  seize  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  Judge,  and  lead  him  to  whatever 
"frame  of  mind  they  desire,  forcing  him  to 
"weep  or  feel  angry,  as  their  words  influence 
"him,  are  but  rarely  found,"  says  this  writer. 
This  power  was  wielded,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
by  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Chatham,  Sheridan,  and 
Mirabeau ;  but  not  often,  if  at  all,  by  Burke. 
Of  none  of  the  others  could  it  have  been  said,  even 
in  sarcasm,  as  of  him,  that  he  was  one, 

"  Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on 

' '  refining, 
"And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought 

"of  dining." 
The  speeches  which  remain  of  the  great 
orators  are  but  an  imperfect  test  of  their  ex- 
cellencies. There  is  something  in  tlie  manner 
which  no  language  is  adequate  to  convey. 
Take,  for  instance,  Henry  Clay,  wlio  is  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  age.  Compare  his 
speeches  with  those  of  Calhoun  and  Webster. 
As  regards  the  intellect  displayed,  they  are 
decidedly  inferior,  yet  we  know  that,  as  an 
orator,  he  far  surpassed  them  both.  Doubtless, 
this  is  what  was  meant  by  Demosthenes,  when, 
on  being  asked  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
requisite  of  an  orator,  he  replied,  each  time, 
'■^  uTvo/cpcdcd,^^  which  Cicero  translates  by  the 
rhetorical  term  ^^Actio,^^  but  which  means, 
more  exactly,  "Delivery."  Unless  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  his  contemporaries  is  false, 
Patrick  Henry  possessed  this  power  of  moving 
and  controlling  men,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree.  When  we  consider  the  men  he  swayed 
and  the  results  he   accomplished,  by  his   elo- 
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qneuce,  he  will  uot  suffer,  in  comparison  witli 
any  one  of  the  great  orators  I  have  named. 
His  great  triumphs  were  uot  before  promiscu- 
ous assemblies, — we  only  know  of  his  addressiug 
the  people  twice, — but  before  the  ablest  Judges 
of  his  day  and  the  most  intellectual  delibera- 
tive bodies  of  his  age.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  occasions  where  his  power  was  irresistible ; 
and,  first,  may  be  mentioned  his  triumph  over 
Pendleton,  Bland,  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph, 
Nicholas,  and  all  the  old  leaders,  in  the  "Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  in  1765,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  his  Resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  was  a  new  uiember,  from  the  country,  with- 
out acquaintance,  without  personal  or  family 
influence ;  and  yet,  in  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
aristocratic,  and  most  conservative  bodies 
which  ever  sat  in  the  Colony,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  Royal  Governor,  he  proposed  and 
carried  a  series  of  Resolutions,  revolutionary  in 
their  character,  and,  for  tliat  reason,  resisted 
by  all  the  old  leaders  of  the  House,  who  but 
represented  the  feeling  of  submission  which 
had  overspread  the  entire  Colonies,  and,  in  the 
magnificent  triumph  of  his  eloquence,  "put  in 
"  motion,  the  ball  of  the  Revolution." 

Again,  after  measures  had  been  taken  which, 
as  were  believed  by  the  wisest  in  the  land, 
would  be  effectual  in  averting  a  conflict 
between  the  heljDless  Colonies  and  the  powerful 
Mother  Country,  when  the  warmest  patriots  were 
determined  to  take  no  steps  to  provoke  Great 
Britain,  we  find  him  carrying  captive  the  Con- 
vention of  Virginia,  crowded  with  her  great 
men,  and  wresting  from  them  a  Resolve  to  arm 
the  Colony — in  fact,  sounding  the  very  tocsin  of 
War. 

And,  when  the  War  had  closed,  and  a  new 
form  of  Government  was  proposed  for  the 
United  States,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  in 
which  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe, 
James  Monroe,  Henry  Lee,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Marshall  were  his  opponents,  and  were, 
themselves,  amongst  their  equals,  we  find  him 
the  grandest  orator  of  them  all,  and  the  leader 
of  the  debate,  on  his  side.  And,  though  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  began  with  an 
estimated  majority  of  fifty,  for  the  paper,  as  it 
was,  yet  they  were  glad  enough  to  obtain  a 
ratification  with  a  proposal  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
and  twenty  Amendments ;  and  only  carried  it, 
then,  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

That  Mr.  Henry's  influence  over  the  Legisla- 
lature  of  his  State  was  irresistible,  is  abundantly 
attested ;  but  I  will  mention  one  instance,  for 
which  I  may  well  challenge  a  parallel.  It  is 
given  in  Rives's  Xi/fi  of  Madison,  ii.,  538.,  in  a 
Note. 

In  the  year  1787,  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
and   in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace 


with  Great  Britain,  Resolutions  were  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  repealing  all 
Acts  prohibiting  the  collection  of  debts  due  to 
British  subjects.  These  were  advocated  by 
George  Nicholas  and  George  Mason,  both  men 
of  great  ability,  Mr.  Henry  opposed  them, 
unless  amended  so  that  the  repeal  should  depend 
on  Great  Britain's  first  performing  her  part  of 
the  Treaty,  by  surrendering  the  Western  Posts, 
and  providing  indemnity  for  the  slaves  captured 
and  carried  away,  at  the  close  of  the  War. 
After  a  warm  debate,  lasting  four  days,  Mr. 
Henry's  Amendment  was  lost;  and  the  Resolu- 
tions passed,  by  a  majority  of  thirty  votes. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Bill  came  up, 
which  was  reported  in  pursuance  of  the 
Resolutions.  Mr.  Henry  renewed  his  proposi- 
tion, as  a  substitute ;  and  carried  it,  in  the  face  of 
the  former  action  of  the  House,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-nine;  counting,  among  his  converts, 
George  Nicholas,  the  leading  champion  opposed 
to  him,  in  the  debate,  who  confessed  himself 
convinced  by  his  arguments. 

Amongst  Mr.  Henry's  triumphs  at  the  Bar,  I 
will  only  allude  to  his  great  argument  in  the 
British  Debt  Cause,  before  Chief-justice  Jay  and 
Judges  Iredell  and  Griflin,  sitting  as  a  Federal 
Court,  at  Richmond. 

Judge  Iredell,  in  rendering  his  Opinion  in 
the  case,  on  appeal,  (^S'ee  Ware's  Exer,  etc.,  vs 
Hylton,  etc,  3  Dallas)  alludes  to  Mr.  Henry's 
effort,  as  having  ' '  been  adorned  with  a  splendor 
"of  eloquence  surpassing  what  I  have  ever 
"felt  before."  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
was  present  at  the  trial,  and  obtained  a  position 
near  enough  to  the  Judges  to  hear  their  conver- 
sation. He  gave  an  account  of  Henry's  speech, 
to  the  late  Hon.  James  W.  Bouldin  of  this 
County,  who  wrote  it  down,  and  it  is  before 
me.  The  Chief-justice  told  Judge  Iredell,  who 
had  never  heard  Henry,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
of  orators.  Iredell  doubted  it ;  and,  becoming 
impatient  to  hear  him,  they  requested  him  to 
proceed  with  his  argument,  before  he  had  in- 
tended to  speak.  Randolph  describes  Mr.  Henry 
as  old,  very  much  wrapped  up,  and  resting  his 
head  on  the  Bar.  As  he  arose,  he  began  to 
complain,  that  it  was  a  hardship,  too  great, 
to  put  the  laboring  oar  in  the  hands  of  a  de- 
crepid  old  man,  trembling,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  weak,  in  his  best  days,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  able  associate  by  him.  Randolph  said, 
although  he  knew  it  was  all  deceit,  still  such 
was  the  power  of  his  manner  and  voice,  that  he 
would,  in  a  moment,  forget  and  find  himself 
enraged  with  the  Court  for  their  "cruelty." 
Randolph  then  gave  a  brilliant  outline  of  his 
progress,  and  compared  him  to  the  practicing 
of  a  first  rate  four  mile  race-horse,  sometimes 
displaying  his  whole  power  and  speed,   for  a 
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few  leaps,  ancl  then  taking  up  again.  At  last, 
he  got  up  to  full  speed,  and  took  a  rapid 
view  of  what  England  had  done,  when  she  had 
been  successful  in  arms ;  and  what  would  have 
been  our  fate,  had  we  been  unsuccessful.  The 
color  began  to  come  and  go  in  the  face  of  the 
Chief-justice,  while  Iredell  sat  with  his  mouth 
and  eyes  stretched  open,  in  perfect  wonder. 
Finally,  Henry  arrived  at  his  utmost  height 
and  grandeur.  He  raised  his  hands  in  one  of 
his  grand  and  solemn  pauses.  Randolph  said 
his  hands  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  house. 
There  was  a  tumultuous  burst  of  applause ;  and 
Judge  Iredell  exclaimed:  "Gracious  God! 
"He  is  an  orator,  indeed  !" 

I  may  safely  affirm  that  no  one  who  ever 
heard  Patrick  Henry,  ever  denied  his  consum- 
mate powers  of  eloquence ;  while  many  have 
left  on  record  glowing  tributes  to  his  genius. 
I  will  detain  you  with  but  a  few ;  but  they  shall 
be  from  men  whose  capacity  to  estimate  an 
orator  can  not  be  doubted. 

Chief-justice  John  Marshall,  in  Note  XVIII. 
to  Volume  V.  oUiis  Life  of  Washington,  speaking 
of  the  vacancy  which  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  during  Washington's  Admin- 
istration, says:  "This  place  was  offered  to  Mr. 
"Henry,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  talents,  great 
"influence,  and  most  commanding  eloquence.''^ 

The  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  orators,  de- 
scribed him  as  '■^the  greatest  orator  that  ever 
"//^ecZ,"  and,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner, 
pronounced  him  to  be  ^^  Shahespeare  and  Cfarrick 
"  com'bined.'''' 

The  late  General  William  S.  Cabell,  of  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  related,  that  he  heard  Mr. 
Randolph,  on  one  occasion,  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  Henry's  oratory.  Randolph  sud- 
denly paused,  and  picking  up  a  piece  of  char- 
coal from  the  hearth,  and  pointing  to  the  white 
wall,  he  said,  "But  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to 
* '  attempt  to  describe  the  oratory  of  that  won- 
"derful  man.  Sir,  it  would  be  as  vain  for  me 
"to  try,  with  this  black  coal,  to  paint,  cor- 
"rectly,  the  brilliant  flash  of  the  vivid  light- 
"ning,  or  to  attempt,  with  my  feeble  voice,  to 
' '  echo  the  thunder,  as  to  convey,  by  any  power 
"I  possess,  a  proper  idea  of  the  eloquence  of 
"Patrick  Henry!"  {See  article  of  Rev.  E.  Fon- 
taine, above  quoted). 

George  Mason,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
our  Revolutionary  era,  described  Mr.  Henry  in 
the  following  words:  "He  is,  by  far,  the  most 
"powerful  speaker  I  ever  heard.  Every  word 
"he  says  not  only  engages,  but  commands  the 
"attention;  and  your  passions  are  no  longer 
"your  own,  when  he  addresses  them."  {See 
letter  to  Goclcburn,  in  Virginia  Historical  Regis- 
ter, January  numler,  1850.) 


Thomas  Jefferson,  in  describing  the  debate  on 
the  Resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  {See  his 
Memoir,  Volume  I.  Page  3,  of  Randolph's  edition  of 
7tw  Works)  says :  "  I  heard  the  splendid  display  of 
"Mr.  Henry's  talents,  as  a  popular  orator. 
"They  were  great,  indeed  ;  such  as  I  have  never 
"  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to 
"  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote."  On  page  30. 
of  his  Memoir,  in  describing  Edmund  Pendleton, 
he  adds,  "He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical 
"fancy  of  Mr.  Henry,  his  sublime  imagination, 
"his  lofty  and  overwhelming  diction." 

Some  expressions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  have  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pollard,  which  seem  to  detract 
from  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Henry ;  but  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  these  have  not  come  down  to  us 
under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  himself,  but 
are  reports  by  others  of  conversations  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  old  age ;  and  they  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  contradict  his  written  testimony. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  the 
distinguished  Professor,  at  Princeton,  himself  a 
man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Virginia.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Princeton  Review  for  1850,  he  gives  his  re- 
collections of  Mr.  Henry.  They  are  embodied 
in  the  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  by  the  Rev. 
James  W.  Alexander.  He  says :  ' '  From  my 
"  earliest  childhood,  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
"  hear  of  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry.  On 
"this  subject,  there  existed  but  one  opinion  in 
"the  country.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  was 
"felt  equally  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
"No  man  who  ever  heard  him  speak,  on  any 
"important  occasion,  could  fail  to  admit  his 
"uncommon  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
"  hearers." 

James  Madison  bore  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able power,  in  the  following  anecdote,  related 
to  a  parcel  of  gentlemen,  while  he  was  President. 
{See  Howe's  Virginia  Historical  Collections,  222.) 
The  certificates  given  by  Virginia  to  her  soldiers, 
during  the  Revolution,  became  a  subject  of 
speculation,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
soldiers.  Mr.  Madison  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
stop  it.  Although  he  had  previously  spoken  to 
Mr.  Henry,  to  support  his  Bill,  he  feared  he 
had  forgotten  it,  and  turned,  with  an  anxious 
eye,  towards  him,  when  it  was  read.  Mr. 
Henry  immediately  rose  and  addressed  the 
House.  Mr.  Madison  said  he  was,  on  that  oc- 
casion, particularly  eloquent.  His  voice  re- 
minded him  of  a  trumpeter  on  the  field  of  battle, 
calling  the  troops  to  a  charge.  Mr.  Madison 
looked,  alternately,  to  the  House  and  to  the 
audience,  and  saw  they  were  with  the  orator; 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  chief  specu- 
lators in  certificates,  then  in  the  gallery,  'ex- 
claimed in  an  audible  voice:  "  That  Bill  ought 
"to  pass."     It  did 2^ass,  unanimously. 
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Ou  the  same  page  of  Howe's  book,  is  an 
account,  b}^  the  Rev,  Conrad  Speece,  D.  D.,  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  Minister  and  pulpit 
orator,  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  a  criminal 
case.  Having  sketched  the  evidence  and  the 
speeches  of  other  Counsel,  Doctor  Speece  con- 
tinues: "  Tlie  general  whisper  through  a 
"  crowded  house  was,  that  the  man  was  guilty 
"  and  could  not  be  saved. 

"About  dusk,  candles  were  brought;  and 
"Henry  arose.  His  manner  was  exactly  that 
"which  the  British  ;i5^7?/ describes,  with  so  much 
' '  felicity — plain,  simple,  and  entirely  unassum- 
"ing.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,' said  he,  'I 
"  '  dare  say  we  are  all  very  much  fatigued  with 
"  'this  tedious  trial.  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar 
" 'has  been  well  defended,  already;  but  it  is 
' '  '  my  duty  to  offer  you  some  further  observa- 
"  '  tions,  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  man,  I 
"  '  shall  aim  at  brevity.  But  should  I  take  up 
"  'more  of  your  time  than  you  expect,  I  hope 
"  'you  will  liear  me  with  patience,  when  you 
"  '  consider  that  Mood  is  concerned.'' 

"I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  any  one 
"  who  never  heard  Henry  speak,  should  be  made 
"  fully  to  conceive  the  force  of  expression  which 
' '  he  gave  to  these  few  words,  '  Uood  is  concerned, ' 
"I  had  been  on  my  feet,  through  the  day, 
"jDUshed  about,  in  the  crowd,  and  was  exces- 
"sively  weary.  I  was  strongly  of  opinion,  too, 
"notwithstanding  all  the  previous  defensive 
"pleadings,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of 
"murder;  and  I  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the 
"matter  would  terminate.  Yet,  when  Henry 
"had  uttered  these  words,  my  feelings  under- 
"went  an  instantaneous  change;  I  found  every 
"thing  within  me  answering,  at  once,  'Yes, 
"  'since  blood  is  concerned,  in  the  name  of  all 
"'that  is  righteous,  goon;  we  will  hear  you, 
"  '  with  patience,  until  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
"'sun.'  This  bowing  of  the  soul  must  have 
"been  universal;  for  the  profoundest  silence 
"reigned,  as  if  our  very  breath  had  been  sus- 
"  pended.  This  si^ell  of  the  magician  was  upon 
"us;  and  we  stood  like  statues  around  him. 
"Under  the  touch  of  his  genius,  every  particle 
"  of  the  story  assumed  a  new  aspect;  and  his 
"cause  became  continually  more  bright  and 
"promising.  At  length,  he  arrived  at  the  fatal 
"act  itself.  'You  liavebeen  told.  Gentlemen, 
"  '  that  the  Prisoner  was  bound  by  every  obliga- 
"  '  tion  to  avoid  the  supposed  necessity  of 
"  '  firiug,  by  leaping  behind  a  house,  near  which 
"'he  stood,  at  the  moment.  Had  he  been 
' '  '  attacked  with  a  club,  or  with  stones,  the 
"  'argument  would  have  been  unanswerable, 
"  'and  I  should  feel  myself  comjDelled  to  give 
"'up  the  Defence,  in  despair.  But,  surely,  I 
"  'need  not  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  how  wide  is 
"  'the  difference  between  sticks  or  stones  and 


"'double-triggered  loaded  rifles,  cocked,  at  your 
"  ^dreast/  The  effect  of  this  image,  exhibited 
"in  this  great  orator's  peerless  manner,  cannot 
"be  described.  I  dare  not  attemjDt  to  deline- 
"  ate  the  paroxysm  of  emotion  which  it  excited 
"in  every  heart.  The  result  of  the  whole  was, 
"that  the  Prisoner  was  acquitted,  with  the 
"perfect  approbation,  I  believe,  of  the  numer- 
"ous  assembly  who  attended  the  trial.  What 
"was  it  that  gave  such  transcendent  force  to 
"the  eloquence  of  Henry?  His  reasoning 
"powers  were  good;  but  they  have  been 
"  equalled,  and  more  than  equalled,  by  those  of 
"many  other  men.  His  imagination  was  ex- 
"ceedingly  quick,  and  inexpressibly  happy. 
"  But  his  most  irresistible  charm  was  the  vivid 
"feeling  of  his  cause  with  which  he  spoke. 
"Such  feeling  infallibly  communicates  itself  to 
"the  breast  of  the  hearer." 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Archibald  Alexander,  in  the 
article  already  quoted  from  the  Princeton  Ee- 
vieiD,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Henry's  oratory.  He  also  heard 
him  defending  a  criminal;  and  he  gives  the 
fcAV  words  in  which  he  requested  the  Court  to 
adjourn  the  trial,  to  the  next  day,  after  the  day 
had  been  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses. "The  impression  made  by  these  few 
"words,"  adds  Doctor  Alexander,  "was  such 
"as,  I  assure  myself,  no  one  can  ever  conceive 
"by  seeing  them  in  print.  In  the  countenance, 
"action,  and  intonation  of  the  speaker,  there 
"was  expressed  such  an  intensity  of  feeling, 
"that  all  my  doubts  were  dispelled;  never 
' '  again  did  I  question  whether  Henry  felt,  or 
"  only  acted  a  feeling."  After  giving  a  further 
account  of  the  part  Henry  took  in  the  trial,  and 
relating  several  incidents,  showing  his  power, 
Doctor  Alexander  continues,  as  follows:  "The 
"  power  of  Henry's  eloquence  was  due,  j^r^  to 
"the  greatness  of  his  emotion  and  passion,  ac- 
"  comj^anied  with  a  versatility  which  enabled 
"him  to  assume,  at  once,  any  emotion  or 
"  passion  which  was  suited  to  his  ends.  Not 
"less  indispensable,  secondly,  was  a  matchless 
"perfection  of  the  organs  of  expression,  in- 
"  eluding  the  entire  apparatus  of  voice,  intona- 
"tioD,  pause,  gesture,  attitude,  and  indescrib- 
"able  play  of  countenance.  In  no  instance 
' '  did  he  ever  indulge  in  an  expression  which 
"was  not  instantly  recognized  as  nature  itself; 
"yet  some  of  his  penetrating  and  subduing 
"tones  were  absolutely  peculiar  and  as  inimi- 
' '  table  as  they  were  indescribable.  These  were 
"felt  by  every  hearer,  in  all  their  force.  His 
"mightiest  feelings  were  sometimes  indicated 
"  and  communicated  by  a  long  pause,  aided  by 
' '  an  eloquent  aspect,  and  some  significant  use 
"of  his  finger."  "Patrick  Henry,  of  course, 
' '  owed  much  to  his  singular  insight  into  the 
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"feelings  of  the  common  mind."  Had  I  time, 
I  would  gladly  insert  the  entire  article;  but  I 
will  only  add,  here,  that  Mr.  Henry's  appear- 
•ance  struck  Doctor  Alexander,  at  first,  as  that 
of  an  old  clergyman ;  and  he  found  him,  in  his 
latter  days,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing the  works  of  such  authors  as  Sherlock  and 
Tillotson.  Perhaps  this  turn  of  mind  accounts 
for  his  failure  to  read  through  Humq^'s  Essays^ 
lent  to  him  by  Jefferson,  and  not  Hume's 
Histoi'y^  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pollard. 

It  has  always  been  considered  a  test  of  an 
orator  of  the  highest  order,  that  he  be  able  to 
attempt  and  sustain  bold  flights,  which,  from 
the  mouths  of  others,  would  be  ridiculous  for 
want  of  power  to  sustain  them.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  splendid  apostrophe  of  Demosthenes 
to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  Plataea, 
etc.  ;  and  the  bold  figure  of  Cicero,  representing 
the  rocks  and  mountains  as  moved  with  horror, 
at  the  bare  recital  of  the  enormities  of  Verres. 
These,  alone,  would  entitle  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  to  the  highest  niche,  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  Tried  by  this  test,  Patrick  Henry  shows 
himself  in  no  Avay  their  inferior.  Before  a  more 
illustrious  audience  than  ever  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  Greek  or  Roman,  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion of  1788,  he  attempted  and  achieved,  with 
complete  success,  a  flight  as  perilous  and  as 
eloquent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  great  de- 
bate, and  while  making  his  last  great  effort 
to  defeat  a  form  of  government  which,  he 
believed,  would  be  ruinous  to  his  country ;  in 
the  language  of  his  eloquent  biographer,  whose 
account  was  derived  from  eye-witnesses :  ' '  After 
"describing,  in  accents  which  spoke  to  the 
"soul,  and  to  which  every  bosom  deeply  re- 
"sponded,  the  awful  immensity  of  the  question 
"to  the  present  and  future  generations,  and  the 
"throbbing  apprehensions  with  which  he  look- 
"ed  to  the  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house  and 
"from  the  earth,  and,  looking  as  he  said, 
"'beyond  that  horizon  which  binds  mortal 
"  '  eyes,'  he  pointed, with  a  countenance  and  ac- 
"tion  that  made  the  blood  run  back  upon  the 
"aching  heart,  to  those  celestial  beings  who 
"were  hovering  over  the  scene  and  waiting, 
"with  anxiety,  for  a  decision  which  involved 
"  the  happiness  or  misery  of  more  than  half  the 
"human  race.  To  those,  with  the  same  thrill- 
"ing  look  and  action,  he  had  just  addressed 
"an  invocation  that  made  every  nerve  shudder 
'"  with  supernatural  horror ;  when,  lo!  a  storm, 
"at  that  instant,  arose,  which  shook  the  whole 
"building,  and  the  spirits  whom  he  called 
"seemed  to  have  come  at  his  bidding.  Nor  did 
"his  eloquence  or  the  storm  immediately  cease ; 
"but,  availing  himself  of  the  incident,  with  a 
"master's  art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in  the  fight  of 
* '  his  ethereal  auxiliaries  and,  in  the  lanouage 


"  of  one  of  his  opponents,  the  late  learned  Judge 
"Archibald  Stewart,  of  Augusta  'rising  on 
"  'the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  seize  upon  the 
"' artillery  of  Heaven,  and  direct  its  fiercest 
' '  '  thunders  against  the  heads  of  his  adversa- 
' '  '  ries. '  "  The  scene  became  insupportable ;  and 
the  house  rose  without  the  formality  of  adjourn- 
ment, the  members  rushing  from  their  seats, 
with  precipitation  and  confusion. 

The  effects  of  this  grand  scene  were  never 
forgotten  by  the  audience.  Doctor  Alexander 
records  the  account  given  him,  by  General 
Posey,  a  man  of  observation  and  cool  judg- 
ment, whose  nerves  had  been  hardened  by  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  his  contests  with  the 
Indians.  He  says:  "he  felt  himself  as  fully 
"  persuaded  that  the  Constitution,  if  adopted, 
"would  be  our  ruin,  as  of  his  own  existence; 
"  yet  subsequent  reflection  restored  his  former 
"judgment,  and  his  well-considered  opinion 
"resumed  its  place." 

But  I  need  not  multiply  proof,  further.  I  may 
well  stop  here,  and  ask,  what  orator  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  exercised  more  complete  sway 
over  the  human  passions  ? 

^  brillant  writer,  in  comparing  Mirabeau  and 
Chatham,  has  said,  "Sudden  bursts,  which 
"seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  inspiration;  short 
"sentences,  which  came  like  lightning — daz- 
"  zling,  burning,  striking  down  everything  before 
"them;  sentences  which,  spoken,  at  critical 
"moments,  decided  the  fate  of  great  questions; 
"sentences  which  everybody  still  knows  by 
"heart — in  these,  chiefly,  lay  the  oratorical 
"  power  of  both  Chatham  and  Mirabeau." 

In  these,  our  great  American  orator  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  great  Englishman 
or  the  great  Frenchman. 

Let  us  examine,  now,  "the  few  certain 
"historical  evidences  "  adduced  by  Mr  Pollard, 
to  support  his  peculiar  theory,  which  assigns 
to  Patrick  Henry  a  position  only  in  the  ranks 
of  what  is  called,  in  America,  ^^Stumj)- 
'■^  speak&i's,''''  One  would  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man who  has  aspired  to  write  history  would 
know  '"'■  historical  evidences''''  when  he  met  with 
them.  Certainly,  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand,  that  those  who  put  themselves 
forward,  as  historical  writers,  should  carefully 
search  and  faithfully  represent  their  ^^  historical 
"  evidences.'''' 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pollard,  the  most 
important  fact  in  Henry's  life,  touching  the 
question  he  discusses,  is  his  utter  failure  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  Mr.  Pollard  asserts 
that  Mr.  Henry  sat,  for  two  whole  years,  in  this 
body,  so  well  qualified  to  hear  him,  without 
ever  venturing  to  speak,  once,  though  the  most 
inspiring  themes  were  debated,  appealing  to 
mind  and  heart  and  calculated  to  stir  men's 
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hearts  to  their  depths;  and  he  doubts  whether 
auy  great  reputation  had  j^receded  him.  This 
entire  statement  of  Mr.  Pollard  is  not  only 
-without  foundation;  but  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  which  sat  in 
1774  was  well-qualified  to  hear  and  appreciate  a 
great  orator.  The  splendid  eulogy  of  Lord 
Chatham  is  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  that 
body. 

Patrick  Henry  sat  in  the  Session  of  1774, 
which  lasted  fifty-one  days,  and  during  the  last 
seventy-four  days  of  the  succeeding  Session,  in 
1775,  as  is  shown  by  the  Journal ;  making  his 
entire  service  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
days,  instead  of  two  years.  He  was  not  re- 
turned to  Congress,  because  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  First  Virginia  Regiment, 
on  the  fifth  of  August,  1775.  The  Continental 
Congress  sat  with  closed  doors:  how  has  Mr. 
Pollard  been  informed  that  Patrick  Henry 
"never  ventured  to  speak,  once?"  His  biog- 
rapher represents  him  as  opening  the  first 
Session  with  a  magnificent  display  of  elo- 
quence; and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  took  his  seat 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Session,  was 
told  by  the  members,  that,  in  the  earlier 
Session,  Henry  "had  captivated  all,  by  his 
"bold  and  splendid  eloquence."  {See  letter  of 
Jefferson,  jmNished  in  the  Philadelphia  Age 
July  29,  1867.)  Nor  is  this  all  the  evidence  we 
have.  John  Adams  served  with  Mr.  Henry, 
during  both  Sessions,  and  kept  a  Diary.  The 
Diary  for  the  Session  of  1774  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  second  Volume  of  the  Life  and 
WorJis  of  John  Adams,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
On  page  357  of  that  Volume,  John  Adams  re- 
cords that,  previous  to  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  informed,  by  Duane,  "that  the 
"Virginians  speak  in  raptures  about  Richard 
"Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry,  one  the  Cicero 
"and  the  other  the  Demosthenes  of  the  age." 
This  establishes  the  reputation  with  which 
Henry  entered  Congress.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Session,  (see  Page  365)  Mr.  Adams  records 
that  Patrick  Henry  made  a  speech,  and  gives 
some  of  the  heads  of  his  argument.  There  are 
published  with  Adams's  Diary,  fragmentary 
notes  of  the  debates,  on  several  important 
questions.  On  each  one,  Mr.  Henry  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking,  when  the  debate  is  in  the 
Congress.  On  Pages  395-396,  Mr.  Adams 
sketches  the  prominent  members ;  and  he  uses 
these  words:  "Lee,  Henry,  and  Hooper  are  the 
"orators."  On  Pages  387-390,  a  debate  is 
recorded,  which,  of  itself,  would  entitle  Mr. 
Henry  to  imperishable  fame. 

The  celebrated  Joseph  Galloway,  who,  after- 
wards proved  himself  to  have  been  a  disguised 
Tory,  by  openly  joining  the  British  Army,  in- 
troduced a  plan  to  settle  the  difficulties  between 


the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  which  was  voted 
for,  by  five  out  of  the  eleven  Colonies  represented 
in  the  Congress.  Itwas  cunningly  devised,  and, 
if  successful,  would  have  checked  the  tide  of  Rev- 
olution and  prevented  Independence.  The 
plan  provided  for  a  British  American  Legisla- 
ture, to  pass  on  all  laws  in  which  more  than  one 
Colony  was  concerned.  It  was  advocated  by 
Duane,  Jay,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  said  he  could  not  agree  to  it  without 
consulting  his  constituents,  thus  indicating  a 
willingness  to  accept  it.  Patrick  Henry,  alone, 
of  all  the  speakers  mentioned  by  Adams,  op- 
posed it;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  the 
debate,  defeated  it;  and  this  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  Colonies,  for 
he  admits,  in  the  debate,  that  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Congress  would  lead  to  War. 

No  notes  of  the  debates,  during  the  next  Ses- 
sion, are  given  in  Mr.  Adams's  Works,  and  we 
are  without  this  contemporaneous  testimony,  as 
to  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  Journal 
shows,  however,  that  he  was  placed  on  many 
important  Committees,  and  was  the  member 
selected  by  General  Washington  to  present  his 
first  communication  to  Congress;  thus  showing, 
beyond  question,  his  high  standing  in  the  body. 
When  we  remember  that  these  Sessions  of  Con- 
gress were  the  only  occasions  on  which  Patrick 
Heni7  appeared  before  any  other  than  a  Virginia 
audience,  and  that  his  reputation,  as  an  orator, 
became  co-extensive  with  the  Colonies,  and  far 
surpassed  that  of  all  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
must  have  been  that  his  appearance  was  not 
a  failure,  but  a  splendid  success.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Pollard's  "  most  important  fact." 

Equally  groundless  is  Mr.  Pollard's  second 
' '  historical  evidence. "  He  asserts  that  Mr.  Henry 
"remained  silent  when  the  proposition  for 
"Independence  was  about  to  be  decided  by  the 
"Virginia  Convention;"  and  that,  "although 
"  a  member  of  the  Committee  that  drafted  the 
"Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  first  Constitu- 
"tion  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Henry  spoke  on  none 
"of  these  inspiring  themes,  and  permitted 
"another  member  of  his  Committee  to  offer  the 
"Resolution  of  Independence." 

Mr.  Pollard  hints  at  his  authority  for  these 
assertions,  in  the  following  words :  "there  has 
' '  been  brought  to  light,  in  modern  times,  a  very 
"curious  letter  from  General  Charles  Lee, 
"written  in  May,  1775,  in  which  he  refers  to 
"Mr.  Henry,  on  the  supposition  of  a  letter  from 
"the  latter  taking  grounds  against  Indepen- 
"dence."  {American  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  i., 
96.)  Charity  leads  me  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Pollard  never  saw  the  letter  of  General  Lee, 
to  which  he  refers.  It  is  dated  on  the  seventh 
of  May,  1776,  and  not  1775.  It  does  not  refer 
to  any  letter  from  Mr.  Henry,  but  to  a  conversation 
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with  him,  on  the  clay  before.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent Mr.  Henry  as  taking  ground  against 
Independence,  but  as  holding  that  the  j^ulse  of 
France  and  Spain  ought  to  te  felt^  before  In- 
dependence should  be  declared — that  is  the  Re- 
solution l)e  made  ^^idjlic.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  letter  show  how  Mr.  Pollard  has 
misstated  it. 

"If  I  had  not  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
' '  character  and  liberal  way  of  thinking,  I 
"would  not  venture  to  address  myself  to 
"you;  and  if  I  were  not  equally  persuaded  of 
"the  great  weight  and  influence  which  the 
' '  transcendent  abilities  you  possess  must  natur- 
"  ally  confer,  I  should  not  give  myself  the 
' '  trouble  of  writing,  nor  you  the  trouble  of 
"reading,  this  long  letter.  Since  our  conver- 
"sation,  yesterday,  my  thoughts  have  been 
"  solely  employed  on  the  great  question,  whether 
"Independence  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  imme- 
"  ^Z-iftfeZj^  declared."  *  *  *  "  You  say,  with  great 
"justice,  that  we  ought,  previously,  to  have 
"felt  the  pulse  of  France  and  Spain.  I  more 
"than  believe,  I  am  almost  confident,  that  it 
"has  been  done;  at  least,  I  can  assert  upon 
' '  recollection,  that  some  of  the  Committee  of 
' '  Secrecy  have  assured  me  that  the  sentiments 
"of  both  these  Courts,  or  their  agents,  have 
' '  been  sounded  and  were  found  to  be  as  f avour- 
"able  as  could  be  wished."  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  argue  that  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  Independence  would  be  best,  in  every 
contingency.  So  far  from  this  letter  showing 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  opposed  to  Independence, 
it  undertakes  to  assure  him  that  the  only  pre- 
cautionary steps  which  he  had  urged  should 
have  been  first  taken,  before  an  open  declaration, 
had  been  taken ;  and  thus  shows  that  Mr.  Henry 
must  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  immediate 
declaration,  if  satisfied  with  General  Lee's 
statement. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
directing  our  Delegates  in  Congress  to  move  a 
declaration  of  Independence,  in  that  body, 
contained  also  a  direction  that  they  unite  in 
measures  for  forming  a  Confederation  of  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  alliances:  and  it  was 
resolved,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
same  set  of  Resolutions,  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  a  Plan  of  Government  for  the  Colony. 
Mr.  Pollard  is  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Henry 
was  placed  upon  this  Committee ;  but  he  is  in 
error,  in  asserting  that  another  member  of  this 
Committee  offered  the  Resolution  of  Indepen- 
dence. As  the  Committee  was  not  apjDointed 
until  after  the  Resolution  of  Independence  liad 
passed,  it  could  not  have  emanated  from  the 
Committee :  and  Thomas  Nelson,  who  proposed 
the   Resolutions  to   the  Convention,    was   not 


placed  on  the  Committee  provided  by  them,  he 
being  Delegate-elect  to  the  Congress.  The 
Resolution  was  reported  to  the  Convention,  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  nine  days  after  the  conversation  between 
General  Lee  and  Mr.  Henry.  {See  Journal^  11 
June,  1776). 

The  order  in  which  the  three  great  transactions 
should  occur,  which  went  to  establish  Indepen- 
dence, to  wit:  the  02Jen  Declaration,  the  Con- 
federation, and  Treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
was  the  subject  of  grave  discussion  amongst 
the  warmest  advocates  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Henry's  contemporaneous  letters  show  that 
he  thought  the  Confederation  should  be  first 
made,  then  the  ojjen  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and,  then,  Treaties  of  Alliance  with  for- 
eign powers;  and  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken, 
immediately,  to  secure  France  and  Spain,  before 
Great  Britain  could  forestall  the  Colonies,  at 
their  Courts.  In  writing  to  John  Adams,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  1776,  he  says:  "Before 
"this  reaches  you,  the  Resolution  for  finally 
' '  separating  from  Britain  will  be  handed  to 
' '  Congress,  by  Colonel  Nelson.  /  piit  uj)  with 
' '  it,  in  the  present  form^  for  the  sal'e  of  unanimity. 
' ' '  Tis  not  quite  so  p)omted  as  I  could  wish.  Excuse 
"me  for  telling  you  what  I  think  of  immense 
' '  importance ;  'tis  to  anticipate  the  enemy  at 
"the  French  Court."  *  *  +  "Excuse  me, 
"again.  The  Confederacy — that  must  precede 
"an  open  Declaration  of  Independency  and 
"foreign  alliances."  (SeeLife of  Adams,  i.,  201.) 
In  Mr.  Adams's  reply  (See  the  same  loorh^  ix., 
386)  he  says:  "I  esteem  it  an*  honor  and  a 
"happiness,  that  my  opinion  so  often  coincides 
"with  yours.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that 
"the  natural  course  and  order  of  things  was 
"this;  for  every  Colony  to  institute  a  Govern- 
"ment;  for  all  the  Colonies  to  Confederate, 
"and  define  the  limits  of  the  Continental 
"Constitution;  then  to  declare  the  Colonies  a 
"sovereign  State  or  number  of  confederated, 
"sovereign  States;  and,  last  of  all,  to  form 
"Treaties  with  foreign  powers." 

Richard  Henry  Lee  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry,  on 
the  twentieth  of  April,  1776,  expressing  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  setting  forth,  sub- 
stantially, the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry. 
I  have  his  letter  in  manuscript.  On  the  twentieth 
of  May,  following,  Mr.  Henry  replied  to  him, 
using  this  language:  "Your  sentiments,  as  to 
"the  necessary  progress  of  this  great  affair, 
"  correspond  with  mine."  {See  CamplelVs'Ris,- 
tory  of  Virginia,  648.)  While  the  exact  order 
was  not  followed,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry, 
yet  Congress  was  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  making  their  action,  on  each  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  nearly  contemporaneous  as  possible ; 
and,   on   the   same  day  that  a  Committee  was 
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appointed  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, it  was  resolved  to  appoint  Committees  to 
prepare  a  form  of  Confederation,  and  a  plan  of 
Ti'eaties.     {See  Journal,  11  June,  177G.) 

So  far,  then,  from  Mr.  Henry's  "taking 
"."grounds  against  Independence,"  it  appears,  by 
his  contemporaneous  correspondence,  that  he 
held  the  same  ^iews  on  the  subject  entertained 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  mover  of  the  Resolu- 
tion in  Congress,  and  by  John  Adams,  the  great 
advocate  of  tlie  Resolution,  in  debate. 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pollard  might  answer 
that  ' '  all  this  does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Henry 
' '  spoke  on  this  inspiring  tlieme,  and  I  have  as- 
^^serted  that  lie  did  not.'''' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  very 
authors  quoted  by  Mr.  Pollard  proves,  conclu- 
sively, the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry  did  sjJeaJc,  on  this 
great  occasion,  and  with  tremendous  effect. 
Had  Mr.  Pollard  read  "Appendix,  No.  38,"  to 
Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  he  would  have  seen 
this  question  ably  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Blair  Grigsby,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  and  the 
fact  developed  that  Edmund  Randolph,  once  an 
enemy  to  Mr.  Henry,  stated,  in  his  Oration  over 
the  dead  body  of  Edmund  Pendleton;  "that 
"the  Resolution  of  Independence  was  drawn 
"by  Pendleton;  was  offered  in  Committee  by 
"Nelson  ;  and  was  sustained,  against  all  opposi- 
"  tion,  by  Henry,  with  that  abounding  energy 
' '  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  a  master. "  The 
Journal  shows  that  the  Resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  by  the  Convention,  on  being  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
that  Henry  sustained  it  against  all  opposition, 
and  brought  about  unanimity ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  of  Edmund  Randolph,  a  member 
of  tlie  Convention,  goes,  Henry  was  the  only 
advocate  of  the  Resolution,  in  debate — if  there 
were  others,  they  were  forgotten ;  and  only  the 
Colossus  of  the  debate  was  remembered. 

Mr.  Grigsby  refers  to  the  Virginia  Gazette, 
November  2nd,  180,3,  in  the  State  Library,  as 
authority  for  his  statement.  I  have  examined 
the  authority,  and  find  it  contains  a  more 
splendid  testimony  to  Mr.  Henry's  effort  on  the 
occasion,  than  was  remembered  by  Mr.  Grigsby, 
when  he  wrote  his  letter.  Edmund  Randolph 
is  reported  as  saying,  that,  in  enforcing  the  Re- 
solution of  Independence :  "Henry's  eloquence 
"unlocked  the  secret  springs  of  the  human 
"heart,  robbed  danger  of  all  its  terror,  and 
"broke  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  royal 
"power." 

[to  be  continued.] 


— Iowa  city  has  sold  its  public  library,  and 
is  now  going  to  invest  it  in  a  theatre. 


III.  — THE     CONSTITUTION     FOR 
UNITED  STATES. 


THE 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE 
IN  NEW  YORK,  ORGANIZING  AN  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  IT,   ••  AS  IT  WAS  PRO- 

"posed  by  the  late  convention  to   the 
"respective  states  for  their  adoption." 

From  the  Original  Manuscript,  in  the  col- 
lection OF  THE  Editor. 

New  York  May  18.  1788. 
Sir, 

The  importance  of  the  Subject  upon  which 
we  address  you,  we  trust  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  liberty  we  take. 

The  System  of  government  pro]30sed  by  the 
late   Convention   to   the   respective    States   for    / 
their  Adoption,  involves   in   it   Questions   and 
Consequences  in  the  highest  Degree  interesting 
to  the  People  of  these  States. 

While  we  see  in  common  witli  our  Brethren 
of  the  other  States,  the  Necessity  of  making- 
alterations  in  our  present  existing  federal  Govern- 
ment :  We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  one 
proposed  in  its  room,  contains  in  it  principles 
dangerous  to  public  Liberty  and  Safety. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  Letter  to 
detail  to  you  our  objections  to  the  prof  erred 
Constitution;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  we 
should  do  it,  as  they  are  well  stated  in  a  publi- 
cation, which  we  take  the  liberty  of  transmit- 
ting you  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  the  federal 
Farmer  to  the  Republican.  We  renounce  all 
Ideas  of  local  Objections  and  confine  ourselves 
to  such  only  as  affect  the  cause  of  general 
liberty,  and  are  drawn  from  those  genuine  re- 
publican principles  and  maxims  which  we  con- 
sider as  the  glory  of  our  Country,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  late  glorious  revolution,  and 
supported  the  Patriots  of  America  in  effecting  it 

Impressed  with  these  Sentiments  we  hold  it  a 
duty  we  owe  our  Country,  our  Posterity  and  the 
Rights  of  Mankind  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
to  procure  amendments  to  the  System  previous 
to  its  adoption. 

To  accomplish  this  desireable  event  it  is  of 
Importance  that  those  States  which  have  not 
yet  acceded  to  the  plan  should  open  a  Corre- 
spondence, and  maintain  a  Communication — 
That  they  should  understand  one  anotlier  on 
the  Subject,  and  unite  in  the  Amendments  they 
propose. 

With  this  view  we  address  you  on  the  Subject 
and  request  a  free  Correspondence  may  be 
opened  between  such  Gentlemen  in  your  State 
as  are  of  Opinion  with  us  on  the  Subject  of 
Amendments.  We  request  your  Opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  that  you  would  state  such  amend- 
ments as  you  judge  necessary  to  be  made. 
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We  think  it  would  conduce  very  mucli  to 
promote  Union,  and  prevent  discord  and  an 
hostile  disposition  among  the  States  if  a  cor- 
respondence could  be  hrouglit  about  between 
the  Conventions  of  your  State,  Virginia  and 
this,  who  we  presume  will  be  in  Session  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  the  highest  hopes  that 
such  a  Measure  wou'd  produce  the  happiest 
effects — We  shall  write  to  Virginia  and  propose 
it,  and  wish  your  Convention  may  be  inclined 
to  agree  to  it — We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  ours. 

It  is  not  yet  declared  who  are  the  Members 
elected  for  our  Convention — The  Ballots  are  to 
be  counted  the  last  Tuesday  in   this  Month — 
But,  by  the  best  Information  received  from  the 
different  Counties,  we  have  not  a  doubt  of  tlieir 
being  a  decided  and  considerable  Majority  re- 
turned, who  are  opposed  to  the  Constitution  in 
its  present  Form.      A  number  of  the   leading- 
Characters,  who  will  compose  the  Opposition  in 
our  Convention,   are   associated  with  us.     We 
are  anxious  to  form  a  Union  with  our  Friends 
in  the  other  States,  and  to  manifest  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  the  World,  that  our  Opposition  to 
this  Constitution  does  not  arise  from  an  impa- 
tience under  the  restraint  of  good  government, 
from  local  or  state  attachments,  from  interested 
motives,   or  party  Spirit — But  from  the  purer 
sentiments  of  the  love  of  Liberty,   an  Attach- 
ment to  republican  Principles,  and  an  adherence 
to  those  Ideas  which  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  revolution,  and  which  animated 
the  most  illustrious  patriots  to  undertake  and 
persevere  in  the  glorious  but  arduous  contest. 
In  behalf  of  the  federal 
Repul)lican  Committee, 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obed.  Servant 
John  Lamb 
Chairman 
Hon'ble  Nathaniel  Peabody  Esqr 

PS.  We  shall  write  to  North  &  South  Carolina 
on  the  general  Subject  of  this  Letter — But  as 
their  Conventions  will  not  be  in  Session  at  the 
time  that  yours,  Virginia,  and  ours  will,  we 
cannot  proj)Ose  a  correspondence  between  them 


— A  tombstone  in  Texas  has  the  following 
inscription : 

* '  He  remained  to  the  last  a  decided  friend 
"and  supporter  of  Democratic  principles  and 
"measures.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
"the  Lord." 

His.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  19. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  AND  PERSONAL  REM- 
INISCENCES OF  CHENANOO- COUNTY, 
NEW  rOi^/f.— Continued  prom  Page  234. 

By  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Superintend- 
ent OP  Public  Schools  op  the  City  op  New 
York. 

ix.— the  town  and  village  of  greene. 
early  settlements— the  birds  all  family 
—the  village.— personal  recollections. 

Early  Settlements. — The  first  settlement 
of  the  town  of  Greene,  which  was  formed  in 
1798,  from  parts  of  Union  and  Jericho,  dates 
back  to  1794,  when  Conrad  Sharpe,  a  Dutch- 
man, located  himself  about  two  miles  North  of 
the  present  village,  and  was,  sood  afterwards, 
followed  by  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  who 
formed  a  considerable  little  hamlet.  Stephen 
Ketchum,  David  Bradley,  Derick  Race,  Joseph 
Tillotson,  Elder  Gray,  and  Elisha  Smith,  a  few 
years  later,  effected  settlements  in  the  town ; 
and  the  latter  gentleman  became  the  Agent  of 
the  Hornby  Estate,  surveyed  the  town,  and,  in 
1806,  laid  out  the  present  village,  which,  then, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  "Hornby." 

The  original  patentees  of  the  township, 
embracing  fifteen  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and 
thirty-five  acres,  were  Malachi  Treat  and 
William  W.  Morris,  in  1788,  and  it  was  desig- 
nated as  the  "French  Tract,"  and  subsequently 
divided  by  their  Agent,  Charles  Felix  Buloigne, 
assisted  by  Captain  John  Harris,  of  Norwich,  a 
surveyor,  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots, 
exclusive  of  that  portion  of  the  village-plot,  on 
the  East  side  of  the  river,  known  as  the 
"French  village-plot,"  and  occupied,  at  that 
period,  or  soon  afterwards,  by  eight  or  ten 
French  refugees,  with  their  families. 

The  first  of  these  French  settlers  appears  to 
have  been  Simon  Barnett,  a  Creole,  from  the 
West  Indies,  who  arrived  from  Pliiladelphia, 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  company.  His  son, 
Charles  F.  Barnett,  now,  or  recently,  residing 
near  the  village,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  these 
original  settlers.  Among  their  number  was 
M.  Dutremore,  who  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
tract  from  the  original  patentees,  and  contracted 
with  the  settlers,  Talleyrand,  the  celebrated 
French  Minister,  in  company  witli  one  of  his 
countrymen,  in  Philadelphia,  visited  the  place, 
in  1795,  and  took  with  him,  on  his  departure, 
as  his  Private  Secretary,  a  son  of  M.  Dutremont. 
Captain  Joseph  Juliand  emigrated  from  France 
to  the  settlement,  in  1797.  Dutremont  was 
accidentally  drowned,  while  fording  a  river,  on 
horseback,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia;  and 
the  land  purchased  by  him  reverted  to  tlie 
original  patentees.  Most  of  the  French  emi- 
grants, with  the  exception  of  Captain  Juliand, 
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left  the  place,  discouraged,  and  joined  a  settle- 
ment, below  Tovvauda,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  in  the 
town,  prior  to  1797,  were  Captain  Joseph 
Jiiliand,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Zopher  Betts, 
Beuajah  Loomis,  Cornelius  Hill,  Daniel  Tre- 
muine,  (who  located  on  tlie  East  side  of  the 
river,  in  1798)  Nathan  Bennett,  Joshua  Root, 
Eleazer  Skinner,  Thomas,  Joab,  and  Aden 
Elliott,  Roswell  Fitch,  Philo  Clemmons,  Captain 
Mandeville,  Simeon  and  Benjamin  Jones,  Har- 
den Bennett,  Record  Wilbur,  and  Deacon 
Richards,  on  the  "  Chenaugo-road,"  leading  to 
Bainbridge,  from  1792  to  1795 ;  and,  on  the 
West  side  of  the  river,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  town,  James  and  Herman  Terwilliger,  Eli- 
sha  and  Noah  Gilbert,  Stephen  Palmer,  and  Jo- 
seph and  Cornish  Messenger,  about  the  year  1796. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  at  the  tavern 
of  Conrad  Sharp,  in  April,  1798,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Nathaniel  Kellogg.  Benajah 
Loomis  was  chosen  Supervisor,  John  Hallenback, 
Town  Clerk,  and  James  Wiley,  Isaac  Perry, 
and  Allen  Button,  Assessors.  The  first  grist- 
mill was  built,  in  1794,  by  Abraham  Storm  and 
Henry  Vorse;  and  the  first  saw-mill  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  in  1795.  Elisha  Smith  kept  the  first 
store  in  the  village,  at  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  The  first  frame  house 
was  erected  in  1803,  by  Thomas  Wattles,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  "  Chenango-house." 
Doctor  Charles  Josslyn  opened,  at  Sharp's  inn, 
the  first  physician's  office,  in  1805,  and  removed 
to  the  village,  during  the  succeeding  year, 
where  he  remained  in  practice  for  twenty  years, 
and,  in  1817,  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  first 
organized  church  was  the  Baptist,  in  East 
Greene,  Elder  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  in  1795 ;  the 
second,  in  1807,  Elder  Jeduthan  Gray.  Enoch 
Greene  opened  the  first  school,  in  East  Greene, 
in  1796,  and  taught  ten  years ;  an  Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  Cartwright,  however,  appears 
to  have  taught  near  Chenango  Forks,  as  early  as 
1794. 

Among  the  subsequent  settlers  in  Greene, 
prior  to  1820,  were  Charles  Cameron,  Agent  of 
the  Hornby  estate,  Benjamin  Birdsall,  Robert 
Monell,  Charles  and  Anthony  Squires,  Doctor 
William  D.  Purple,  Warren  Gray,  Elijali 
Rathbone,  Alvah  Hunt,  William  Hatch,  Benjamin 
Birdsall,  Juuior,Doctor  George  Birdsall, Maurice 
Birdsall,  Maurice  Birdsall,  Junior,  Joseph 
Juliand,  Junior,  Frederick  Juliand,  and  George 
W.  Juliand. 

TirE  BiiiDSALL  Family. — From  an  article  in 
the  Chenango  American^  iDublished  in.  Greene,  I 
have  taken  the  liljerty  to  abridge  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Birdsall  family,  communicated  by 
Doctor  Purple. 


Colonel  Benjamin  Birdsall,  with  his  sons, 
Benjamin,  Junior,  George,  and  Maurice,  came  into 
the  town,  in  1816,  from  Columbia-county,  which 
he  had  represented  in  the  Legislatures  of  1792 
and  '3,  1796,  and  1804.  He  held  a  Colonel's 
Commission,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State;  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  held  iu  1801,  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution ;  and  possessed  great  enterprise 
and  force  of  character,  combined  with  the  most 
pleasing  and  popular  manners.  After  attaining 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  he 
died,  in  1828,  at  his  residence,  iu  Greene,  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  lamented. 

Colonel  Birdsall's  eldest  son,  Benjamin  Bird- 
sail,  Junior,  resided,  for  many  years,  a  few  miles 
West  of  tlie  village,  and  sustained  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  local  magistrate  and  an  intelligent, 
upright  citizen.  His  sou,  Benjamin  was  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  station,  at  Greenbush, 
near  Albany,  in  1818,  was  shot  by  James 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  soldiers,  who  was  after- 
Avards  convicted  and  executed  iu  Albany.  His 
brothers  were  Samuel  Bii-dsall,  of  Waterloo, 
Seneca-county, — a  Member  of  Congress,  in 
1838-9,  and,  by  profession,  a  lawyer,  recently 
deceased ;  Doctor  William  Birdsall,  of  Wayne, 
Steuben-county ;  and  George  Birdsall,  a  farmer, 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Noah 
Ely,  of  New  Berlin,  and  Melinda  Birdsall,  who 
died,  unmarried,  a  few  years  since,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George  Birdsall,  the  second  son  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Birdsall,  settled,  as  a  physician,  in 
the  village  of  Greene,  and  became  the  father  of 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
David  O.  Perry,  formerly  a  Teller  in  the  Bank 
of  Chenango,  and,  subsequently,  a  clergyman, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois ;  and  the  other  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne  of  the  same  place. 

Maurice  Birdsall,  the  third  son  of  the  origi- 
nal Colonel  Birdsall,  was  a  farmer,  and  lived 
in  the  village  of  Greene,  occupying  the  old 
family  homestead.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a 
high-toned,  upright  man,  and  was  universally 
respected  and  esteemed,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  iu 
1852.  His  widow,  formerly  Ann  Purple  of 
Greene,  still,  iu  1872,  survives  him.  He  left 
eight  children,  viz. :  1.  John  Birdsall,  graduate 
of  one  of  the  eastern  Colleges,  a  student  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  James  Birdsall, 
at  Norwich,  —  partner  in  the  law-office  of 
Robert  Monell,  about  the  year  1817,  and,  sub- 
sequently, iu  the  year  1823,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  appointed  from  Chautauqua- 
couuty,  his  then  residence,  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  a  position  which  he  re- 
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signed,  on  account  of  his  health,  in  1829,  after 
which,  in  1831,  he  represented  Chautauqua- 
county,  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  elected,  in 
1833,  to  the  Senate,  wdiere  he  remained  until 
1835,  when  he  resigned.  In  1837,  he  emigrated 
to  Texas,  where  he  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  founders  of  the  new  Republic,  be- 
came a  law-partner  of  President  Sam.  Houston 
and  Attorney-general,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold,  until  his  death,  in  1839.  He^was  a  man 
of  rare  and  brilliant  endowments,  and  highly 
attractive  social  qualities.  2.  Ann,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Alvah  Hunt,  then  a  partner  in  the 
flourishing  mercantile  establishment  of  Rath- 
bone  &  Hatch,  and  who  afterwards  represented 
the  Sixth  Senate  District,  in  the  Legislature, 
from  1839  to  1843.  and,  subsequently,  held  the 
office  of  State  Treasurer.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in 
New  York,  in  1859.  Mrs.  Hunt  was  a  most 
amiable,  attractive,  and  intelligent  lady,  and 
mingled,  for  many  years,  in  the  highest  circles 
of  the  State  Capital,  an  universal  favorite. 
She  is  still  living,  (1872)  in  Greene,  and  though 
a  great  sufferer,  from  protracted  physical  disease, 
still  retains  those  cheerful  and  agreeable  cha- 
racteristics for  which  she  was  formerly  so  dis- 
tinguished. 3.  Polly,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  of  Steuben ;  and 
died,  in  1865.  4.  Benjamin,  a  farmer  of  Wis- 
consin and,  more  recently,  of  loM^a,  with  a 
numerous  family  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral 
name.  5.  Emeline,  married  to  Robert  O. 
Reynolds,  District  Attorney  of  Chenango-county, 
in  1842-'3,  and  '4,  and  who  died  in  1856.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  still  resides  in  Greene.  6.  Maurice, 
Junior,  engaged  during  the  past  thirty  years  in 
mercantile  and  other  business  pursuits.  7. 
Louisa,  who  died,  in  1859,  wife  of  the  late 
Judge  Barnes,  of  Steuben,  8.  James,  a 
physician  of  Wisconsin. 

James  Birdsall,  formerly  of  Norwich,  fourth 
son  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Birdsall  and  brother 
of  Benjamin,  Junior,  George,  and  Maurice,  left 
the  family  homestead,  at  an  early  date,  prob- 
ably about  1808.  A  sketch  of  his  progress  and 
character  has  already  been  given  in  connection 
with  Norwich.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Michigan,  where  he  died,  a  few  years  since. 
His  eldest  son,  Henry  Huntington,  is  an  At- 
torney, at  Addison,  Steuben-county ;  Charles  J., 
Benjamin,  and  Maurice,  are  merchants,  at  Fen- 
tonville,  Michigan.  Adelaide  became  the  wife 
of  William  M.  Fenton  of  Norwich,  subse- 
quently Lieutenant-governor  of  Michigan,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Fentonville. 
Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Dillaye,  of 
Syracuse;  and  Elizabeth,  Rizpah,  and  Catharine 
are  residents  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Noah  Ely,  Esq.,  of  New  Berlin,  who  married 
one   of   tlie   daughters   of   Benjamin  Birdsall, 


Junior,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Williamstown,  and  graduated  at 
Williams-college.  After  leaving  this  institu- 
tion, he  entered  his  name,  as  a  student,  in  the 
law-office  of  Counsellor  Foote,  of  Albany,  and, 
after  the  usual  preliminary  course,  was  admitted. 
About  the  year  1812,  he  removed  to  Chenango- 
county,  and,  after  a  brief  law  partnership  with 
Peter  B.  Garnsey,  established  himself,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  village  of  New  Berlin, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1871,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Mr.  Ely  was  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect- 
ual acquirements  and  literary  culture.  With  a 
heart  ever  "open  as  day,  to  melting  charity," 
and  social  and  domestic  qualities  of  the  highest 
order,  he  united  great  personal  dignity,  and  all 
the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  cliaracter. 
He  represented  the  County,  in  the  Legislature 
of  1832;  and  was  universally  respected  and 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  stern  integrity,  solid 
worth,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  safe  and 
judicious  counsellor,  a  genial  companion,  and  a 
trusty  friend.  Many  and  grievous  domestic 
sorrows  and  afflictions  encompassed  his  life  and 
lacerated  his  heart;  but,  through  them  all,  he 
was  upborne  and  sustained  by  a  firm  reliance 
upon  an  overruling  Providence,  by  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  and  the  sympathy  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  His  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  by  those  to  whom  he  was 
best  known  amid  the  scenes  and  associations 
of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

ViiiLAGE  OF  Greene. — About  twelve  miles, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Oxford,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Chenango-river,  and 
situated  on  the  West  side  of  that  river,  lies  the 
beautiful  and  flourishing  village  of  Greene, 
fifty  years  ago,  a  small  cluster  of  neat  white 
residences,  with  ample  grounds,  and  surrounded 
by  flowers,  and  trees,  and  pleasant  walks;  its 
two  principal  and  only  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  and  its  one  or  two  grace- 
ful churches  rising  high  above  the  humbler 
tenements  in  their  vicinity.  Here  resided 
Charles  Cameron,  the  wealthy  Agent  of  the 
"Hornby  Tract,"  Benjamin  Birdsall,  Joseph 
Juliand,  with  his  younger  brothers,  George  and 
Frederick,  Robert  Monell,  Alvah  Hunt,  Charles 
cxnd  Anthony  Squires,  merchants,  William  M. 
Patterson,  Adam  G.  Ransom,  Warren  Gray,  and 
Doctors  Levi  Farr  and  William  D.  Purple. 

Personal  Recollections. — Mr.  Cameron 
was  a  large,  portly,  agreeable  man ;  gentlemanly 
in  his  manners ;  and  of  attractive  social  quali- 
ties; the  two  Squires  were  prominent  business- 
men, and  active  politicians ;  Warren  Gray  and 
Doctor  Purple  also  exerted  great  influence,  in 
political  circles.       The  former,  for  many  years, 
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tilled  the  position  of  Deputy  SlieriflF;  and  the 
latter,  although  somewhat  eccentric  and  pecu- 
liar in  his  manners,  possessed  an  active  and 
energetic  intellect,  and,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  local  antiquities  of  his  own  and 
the  adjacent  towns,  and  to  the  delivery  of 
popular  scientific  and  historical  lectures. 
Robert  Monell,  at  that  period,  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law ;  stood  high  at  the  Bar ; 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
County.  He  was,  successively,  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  appointed  District  Attorney,  and, 
subsequently.  Circuit  Judge  of  the  District,  on 
the  promotion  of  Judge  Samuel  Nelson  to  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Judge  Monell  was,  indeed,  one  of  nature's 
noblemen.  Of  fine  personal  appearance  and 
fascinating  manners ;  accessible,  warm-hearted, 
benevolent,  and  a  universal  favorite  with  all 
classes,  he  uniformly  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community,  generally. 
Prom  the  effects  of  a  severe  illness,  his  hair 
became  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  With  him,  was  associated,  as  a 
law-partner,  at  about  this  time,  William  M. 
Patterson — a  man  who,  without  any  of  the 
personal  graces,  winning  manners,  or  flowing 
courtesy  of  his  associate— indeed,  with  a  rather 
saturnine  and  repulsive  exterior,  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  abilities  and  talents,  worked  his 
way  to  distinction  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  State.  A  few  years,  sub- 
sequently, Robert  B.  Monell,  a  nephew  of  the 
Judge,  became  a  partner  in  the  law-office — 
afterwards  removing  to  the  city  of  Hudson, 
where,  I  believe,  he  still  resides.  Joseph, 
George,  and  Prederick  Juliand,  were,  at  this 
time,  wealthy  merchants,  and  among  the  most 
respected  and  esteemed  citizens  of  the  County 
— the  former  and  latter  having,  subsequently, 
ably  represented  its  interests  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Mr.  Ransom  was  an  industrious,  plod- 
ding, and  successful  lawyer. 

Any  account  of  Greene  would  be  imj)erfect 
which  should  fail  to  embrace  that  eccentric, 
but,  occasionally,  brilliant  meteor.  Doctor 
Charles  Josslyn — once  an  honored  and  highly 
respected  citizen,  and  occupying  a  seat  on  the 
Conmion  Pleas  Bench ;  but,  even  at  the  early 
period  to  which  these  sketches  relate,  a  falling 
iind  wandering  stnr,  magnificent  in  ruin.  The 
Doctor,  in  his  lowest  estate,  j)ossessed  much 
3iative  dignity;  was  proud  of  his  personal 
appearance;  and  unforgetful  of  his  antecedant 
glories. 

Doctor  Levi  Farr  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  citizens  of  Greene,  as  well  in 
his  social  as  professional  capacity.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Bela  Parr,   of  Norwich;    enjoyed  a 


wide  reputation,  as  a  physician;  amassed 
quite  a  large  fortune ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  universally  regarded  and  esteemed. 

Alvah  Hunt,  then  of  the  firm  of  Rathbone  & 
Hunt,  merchants,  was  a  most  estimable  and 
agreeable  man.  He  was  a  State  Senator,  in 
1840,  and,  subsequently,  for  several  years.  State 
Treasurer;  a  man  of  whom  any  community 
might  be  proud — large-hearted,  amiable,  ener- 
getic, and  able.  His  accomplished  lady  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  social  circles,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  impersonation  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  talent. 

The  first  newspaper  established  in  Greene  was 
TJie  Chenango  Patriot^  by  Nathan  Randall,  in 
conjunction  with  Joseph  M.  Parr,  in  1830.  It 
remained  in  existence  for  a  few  years  only;  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Ghenango  American. 

Mr.  Nathan  Randall  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Charles  Randall,  of  Norwich;  and,  after  a  brief 
residence  in  New  York,  in  the  employ  of  the 
National  Advocate  and  Herald  printing-establish- 
ments, he  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  he  accu- 
mulated a  large  property  by  railroad  and  other 
speculations ;  and  died  in  1872.  His  first  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Monell,   of  Greene. 

Mr.  Parr  was  a  son  of  Bela  Parr,  of  Norwich ; 
and,  after  spending  a  few  years  in  the  Journal 
office,  at  that  place,  removed,  with  Mr.  Hatch, 
of  New  Berlin,  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  as  joint 
Editor  of  the  Muj^ierimejitalist.  He  was,  after- 
wards, elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio,  and  remained  in  that  State 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  since. 

A'.— THE  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  OF  SHERBURNE  — 
EARLY  SETTLEMENTS—  VILLA  GE  OF  SHERBURNE 
—PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Early  Settlements. — Sherburne  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  Paris,  Oneida-county,  in  1795. 
The  original  "Certificate  of  Survey"  of  the 
lands  included  in  this  town  and  the  adjoining 
town  of  Smyrna,  on  the  West,  was  given  to  the 
purchaser  from  the  State,  William  S.  Smith,  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  1793,  and  the  Patent  issued 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1794.  The  first 
settlement  appears,  from  a  statement  of  the 
venerable  William  Newton,  now,  if  still  living, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  published  in  the 
SJierhurne  Netbs^  in  1871,  to  have  been  made  in 
the  South-west  quarter  of  the  town,  in  1793,  by 
the  grantees  or  assignees  of  Smith,  twelve  in 
number,  viz. :  Cornelius  Clark,  Josiah  Lathrop, 
John  Gray,  Junior,  Joel  Northrup,  Joel  Hatch, 
Eleazer  Lathrop,  Newcomb  Raymond,  Nathaniel 
Gray,  Abram  Raymond,  Elijah  Gray,  James 
Raymond,  and  Timothy  Hatch,  with  their 
associates,  John  and  Ezra  Lathrop,  John 
Hibbard,  Amos  Cole,  Elijah  Poster,  Elisha 
Gray,  John   Gray,   Senior,    and  David   Perry. 
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These  men  were  originally  from  Litchfield- 
county,  Connecticut;  and,  after  spending  some 
two  years  at  Duanesburgh,  in  Albany-county, 
whither  they  first  immigrated,  they  finally 
effected  permanent  homes  in  the  south-westerly 
portion  of  the  present  town  of  Sherburne.  With 
the  exception  of  Joel  Hatch,  they  were  all 
farmers;  he  being  a  manufacturer  of  S-pinning 
Wheels,  which  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
introduced  into  the  families  of  the  settlers,  and 
"upon  which  musical  instruments"  says  Mr. 
Newton,  "they  gave  lessons  to  their  daughters, 
"who  grew  up  strong  and  healthy."  These 
ancient  instruments,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
say,  have,  in  the  progress  of  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  given  place  to  the 
modern  ^^icwics,  with  far  different  results. 

A  few  years  later,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river,  were  to  be  found  Eli  Marsh,  Noah 
Robinson,  James  and  Zacheus  W.  Elmore, 
Samuel  Stebbins,  Bela  Scoville,  Doctor  Asa 
White,  Mr.  Paddlef  ord  and  Mr.  Bullock ;  and, 
on  the  West,  Daniel  and  James  Anderson, 
Joel  Thompson,  Jeremiah  Purdy,  Joseph 
Adams,  Tilly  Lynde,  Demas  Hubbard,  Samuel 
Foote,  Israel  Foote,  Doctor  Israel  Farrell,  and 
Joseph  Dixon,  "a  very  prominent  man," 
observes  Mr.  Newton.  Israel  Foote  is  still,  we 
believe,  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  or  near 
Sherburne  Four  Corners.  His  son,  Isaac  Foote, 
and  a  female  relative,  wife  of  John  Mitchell, 
are  residents  of  Norwich.  On  the  South-hill, 
were  the  two  Lyons ;  and,  on  the  West-hill,  now 
a  part  of  Smyrna,  were  Demas  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Sanford,  and  Mr.  Ferris,  with  many  other 
families.  I  remember  when  a  boy,  in  181G  or 
'17,  having  been  taken  with  my  grandparents 
to  the  log  cottage  of  a  venerable  couple,  by  the 
name  of  Snow,  situated  in  a  dense  forest ;  and 
having  been  shown,  from  the  summit  of  this 
West-hill,  the  village  of  Sherburne.  I  think 
Doctor  Mead,  of  Bmyrna,  was  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  this  family. 

The  Village  op  Sherbukne.— In  1794,  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  of  Sherburne 
were  formed — according  to  Mr.  Newton  the 
first  church  established  in  the  County,  as  then 
existing,  including  Madison.  The  church- 
edifice,  however,  on  the  West  side  of  the  river, 
although  commenced  as  early  as  1793,  seems 
not  to  have  been  completed  until  some  eight  or 
ten  years  later,  in  consequence  of  an  irreconcila- 
ble difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  site.  Another 
one  was  built,  on  the  East  side,  at  about  the 
same  time. 

As  early  as  1806,  there  were,  in  the  village  of 
Sherburne,  according  to  Mr.  Newton,  three 
stores  owned  and  occupied  by  Zacheus  W.  [or 
James]  Elmore,  Bela  Scoville,  and  Alfred  Gray ; 
two    taverns,  kept    by    Samuel   Stebbins   and 


Doctor  Asa  White ;  one  lawyer,  of  the  name  of 
Petit;  one  physician.  Doctor  White;  and  a 
distillery,  owned  by  Gardner  White.  On  tlie 
East  road,  were  two  taverns,  kept  by  Reuben 
Davis  and  a  Mr.  Harris;  on  the  West-hill,  one 
kept  by  Samuel  Foote;  one  at  the  old  Four- 
Corners;  one  East  of  the  Quarter,  by  a  Mr. 
Picket;  one  on  the  "Handsome  Brook  "-road, 
kept  by  Jacob  Reese;  and,  on  the  North-ro.ad, 
two,  by  Abner  Calkins  and  a  Mr.  Jefters. 
From  this  multiplicity  of  hotel  accommodations, 
one  would  infer  either  that  the  Sherburne  roads 
were  quite  a  thoroughfare,  or  the  hardy  in- 
habitants of  a  somewhat  drouthy  constitution— 
possibly  a  mixture  of  both. 

In  1812,  the  first  woolen-factory  was  erected, 
by  William  Newton,  on  Handsome-Brook,  which 
was  twice  burned  down  and  finally  abandoned ; 
Joshua  Pratt  had  opened  a  store  and  built  a 
distillery  and  ashery ;  and  Joel  Hatch  a  machine- 
shop  ;  Elias  Babcock  had  opened  a  store  and 
built  a  distillery;  Alfred  Gray  had  sold  his 
store  to  Blakesley  &  Hamlin,  and  this  firm  had 
also  built  a  distillery.  Gray  having  opened  a 
store  and  tavern,  in  tlie  vicinity  now  known  as 
Earlville;  John  Gray,  Junior,  and  Lauren 
Curtiss  had  opened  two  taverns,  in  the  village ; 
Doctors  Guthrie,  Knight,  and  Greene  had 
recruited  the  stock  of  physicians ;  and  Lyman 
S.  Rexford  and  Willard  Weldon  that  of  Attor- 
neys. Subsequently  came  Benjamin  Rexford, 
Daniel  Newton,  Joseph  Benedict,  Timothy 
Hunt,  William  G.  Fargo,  Smith  M.  Purdy, 
Abram  Dixon,  John  H.  Lathrop,  and  others. 

In  1803,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
County,  appears  to  have  been  published  at 
Sherburne  Four  Corners,  by  Abraham  Romeyu, 
under  the  title  of  the  Western  Oracle — a  small 
octavo  sheet.  This  was  succeeded,  in  1806,  by 
the  Olive  Branch,  edited  by  Phinney  &  Fairchild, 
which  was,  subsequently,  in  1812,  transferred 
to  John  B.  Johnson. 

From  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  establishment  and  organization  of  tlie 
"  West-Hill-church,"  recently  communicated  to 
the  Editor  of  the  C'hencmgo  Telegraph,  and  from 
the  History  of  the  Toion  of  Sherlmnie,  by  Joel 
Hatch,  Junior,  we  gather  the  following  addi- 
tional facts : 

Smyrna  then  formed  part  of  Sherburne ;  and 
all  the  inhabitants  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river  insisted  that  the  "  meeting-house"  should 
be  at  West-Hill,  situated  on  the  Great  Western 
Turnpike  midway  between  tlie  two  villages  or 
settlements — to  accommodate  those  living  in  the 
present  town  of  Smyrna.  Among  them,  were 
Judge  Foote  and  his  sons,  Isaac,  Amasa,  and 
Hiram,  with  their  families;  Chester  and  George 
Hammond ;  Joseph  Collins ;  the  families  of 
Joshua  and  Harvey  Talcott;  John  Percival  and 
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his  sons ;  and  man}^  others.  The  opposition  of 
the  East  side  residents  was  so  strong  that  a  new 
church,  "The  Second  CaWanistic  Congrega- 
"  tional  Chiircli  in  Sherburne"  was  founded, 
in  Octolier,  1803,  and  continued  in  existence 
for  about  thirty  years,  although,  for  ten  years 
before  its  extinction,  it  had  scarcely  more  than 
"a  name  to  live" — its  decaj'-  and  absorption 
being  caused  by  circumstances  yet  to  be  referred 
to.  "The  East'  side  church-edifice  was,  soon 
after,  built,  the  location  selected  being  on  or 
near  tlie  present  residence  of  Asa  Foote,  a  mile 
and  a  half  North  of  Sherburne  village,  where 
it  remained,  until  1810,  when  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  about  midway  between 
tlie  village  and  "The  Quarter."  In  1857,  it 
was  sold  to  the  Catholic  Society,  and  a  new 
brick  church  erected,  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
village. 

Mr.  Hatch  relates  that  the  old  church  re- 
mained without  plastering,  for  ten  years,  and, 
during  two  Winters,  the  storms  were  permitted 
to  beat  into  tlie  window-openings,  a  fact  which 
called  out  a  sharp  rebuke  from  a  visiting 
clei'gyman.  At  the  close  of  a  service  he  said : 
"It  is  a  shame  for  any  people  to  let  their 
"Minister  stand  in  his  pulpit,  with  the  winds 
"blowing  dii'ectly  on  him,  while  they  are 
"  secured  from  the  storm,  below.  You  ought,  at 
"least,  to  do  as  much  as  to  board  up  the 
"windows  in  the  galleries."  This  was  done 
before  the  next  Sabbath.  The  fire-places  of 
the  neighbors  were  thronged,  at  noon,  by  the 
shivering  congregation,  and  the  "foot-stoves" 
replenished  with  coals,  for  the  afternoon.  In 
moving  the  church,  the  ladies  bore  a  part;  but, 
it  is  hinted  that  while  they  held  the  levers  the 
men  quietly  and  unobserved  bore  themselves  to 
the  burden,  proving  that  gallantry  and  good- 
ness may  be  combined  in  the  same  persons. 

Personal  Recollections. — But  to  return  to 
West  Hill.  It  is  believed  that  a  few  persons  set- 
tled there  as  early  as  1792  or  1793  ;  but  who  were 
the  very  first  we  have  no  means  at  hand  of  de- 
termining. Some  of  those  recollected,  as  early 
residents  on  the  "  West-hill,"  were  the  folloM^- 
ing:  Judge  Tilly  Lynde  and  his  brother,  Charles 
W.  Lynde,  were  the  first  merchants.  They  had 
a  large  and  ])rofitable  trade ;  and  laid  the  found- 
ation of  their  ample  fortunes,  in  an  old  store 
which  still  stands,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation. Judge  Lynde  was  also  prominent  in 
political  affairs.  In  1818,  1826,  and  1828,  'he 
was  a  member  of  Assembly  from  the  County, 
and,  in  1821-2,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  elected  from  the  "  Middle  District." 
His  last  appearance  in  the  political  field  was  in 
1832,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress,  from 
the  district,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  late 
Doctor  Henrv  Mitchell,  of  Norwich.     He,  soon 


after,  removed  to  Homer  and,  afterwards,  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  died,  some  years  since. 
He  had  several  sons  who  removed  to  Wisconsin. 
Two  of  them  were  lost,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  1838,  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
George  Washington,  off  Silver-creek,  Chautau- 
qua-count3^  Their  bodies  were  washed  ashore 
and  found  by  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  an  old 
Sherburne  acquaintance  of  Judge  Lynde. 
About  fifty  others  perished  in  that  disaster. 
The  oldest  son,  Pitt  Lynde,  resides  in  Milwau- 
kee; and,  during  Democratic  ascendency,  was 
prominent  in  politics  and  has  held  the  office  of 
United  States  District  Attorney.  Charles  W. 
Lynde  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  upon 
the  Anti-Masonic  ticket,  in  1830,  from  the  old 
Sixth  District.  He  then  resided  in  Cortland ; 
but,  subsequently,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  died.  Until  Smyrna  village  had  Harvey 
Talcott  and  Russell  Case  as  merchants,  the 
western  trade  was  largely  drawn  to  West- 
Hill,  it  being  a  central  position  and  competing 
with  Sherburne,  Earlville,  Smyrna,  and  the 
"Pour  Corners,"  until  the  growth  of  some  of 
these  places  diminished  and  finally  absorbed  its 
business. 

Frederick  Sexton  kept  a  tavern  and  was 
known  by  all  who  traveled  upon  tlie  turnpike. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  esteemed  by  all.  While 
he  kept  an  inviting  hostlerie,  company  and 
general  trainings  were  held  on  West-Hill, 
calling  together  all  the  Militia,  the  "troopers," 
boys,  and  ginger-bread  peddlers,  for  many  miles 
around.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
remembers  one  of  these  musters  of  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  a  "sham  fight"  was  looked 
upon  with  more  awe  than  the  disastrous  Bull- 
Run  battle  excited,  in  18G1.  Mr.  Sexton  died 
nearly  three  years  since ;  but  his  descendants 
occupy  the  old  homestead. 

"Deacon  Josiah  Adams  lived  opposite  the 
"old  church;  and  his  ancient  dwelling  re- 
"  mains  outwardly  as  when  he  left  it  to  take 
"the  journey  from  which  none  return.  He 
"was  an  eminently  religious  man  and  trained 
"his  household  in  the  good  old  New  England 
"ways,  and  in  their  case  it  has  proved  true — 
"  'Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.' 

"Deacon  Adams  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
"school-master  of  the  place,  and  taught  on  the 
' '  Hill  and  at  the  Four  Corners.  E[is  birth-place 
"was  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire ;  and  he 
"died  on  West  H[ill,  on  the  eleventh  of  October, 
"  1849,  aged  eighty-three  years.  One  of  his  sons, 
"  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Adams,  resides  in  Auburn.  The 
"house  of  Deacon  Adams  was  a  great  resort 
"between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services, 
"on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  generous-heartecl 
"wife  always  had  a  large  baking,  on  Saturdays, 
"  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  go  away  hungry. 
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"  She  died,  on  the  second  of  February  1844,  aged 
'"seventy-five  years.  Her  maiden-name  was 
''Foote,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac  Foote,  and 
■•sister  of  the  late  Isaac  Foote,  one  of  the  early 
'"  Sherifi's  of  this  County.  Major  Joseph  Dixon, 
"'although  living  a  mile  South  of  the  Hill,  was 
"numbered  among  its  prominent  men.  He 
"owned  the  farm  afterwards  owned  by  Deacon 
"Isaac  Smith,  and  now  by  his  son,  Levi  N. 
"  Smith.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
' '  in  Smyrna.  The  Dixon  brothers  of  that  place 
"  are  his  grand-sons.  One  of  his  sons,  Houora- 
' '  ble  Abram  Dixon,  has,  for  many  years,  resided 
"in  Chautauqua-county,  and,  thirty  years  since, 
"was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

"Doctor  Israel  Farrel  was  a  prominent  phy- 
• '  sician,  for  many  years,  liis  practice  reaching 
•  'into  all  the  adjoining  towns.  Doctor  Guthrie, 
"Demas  Hubbard,  Senior,  Colonel  James 
"Thompson,  now  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  Sanfords, 
"  Catlins,  and  others  lived  on  the  Hill,  or  in  the 
' '  immediate  vicinity,  and  East  of  the  Hill ;  but 
' '  West  of  the  river,  were  the  Hatches,  Ray- 
"  monds,  Lathrops,  Pratt,  Gardiner,  and  others. 
"Thus,  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles, 
"there  lived,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
' '  present  century,  a  large  number  who  would 
"be  esteemed,  in  any  community,  as  men  of 
"strong  intellect,  most  of  them  of  New  Eng- 
"  land  origin,  of  the  Puritan  type  in  religion 
"and  morals,  and  some  of  them  prominent  in 
"public  affairs  and  wielding  a  large  influence 
' '  throughout  the  entire  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
"  ance,  and  even  where  they  were  not  personally 
"  known." 

From  the  original  records  of  The  Second  Gal- 
mni&tic  Gongregational  Ghvrchin  Sherburne^  form- 
ed into  Church  Order ^  the day  of  October,  A. 

D.  1803,  binder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Joahua  Knap2'>t  of  Hamilton^  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  it 
appears  that  the  church,  at  its  organization, 
consisted  of  the  following  named  persons:  John 
Chapman,  Isaac  Foote,  Ebenezer  Baker,  Henry 
Finn,  Elijah  Sexton,  Gambo  Desset  (colored, 
and,  probably  the  only  colored  man  then  living 
in  the  town),  Margaret  Finn,  Triphena  Dixon, 
Sarah  Talcott,  Sedate  Foote,  and  Elizabeth 
Merrill.  Joshua  Knight  was,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February  1804,  ordained  the  first  Pas- 
tor, and  Abraham  Raymond  chosen  as  the  first 
Deacon.  During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  the 
number  of  communicants  increased  from  eleven 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six;  after  wliich, 
it  gradually  diminished,  owing  to  removals  and 
internal  dissensions.  Great  "revivals"  took 
place  in  1816,  1830,  and  1831. 

"As  before  intimated  'unruly  members'  gave 
"some  trouble  to  the  church,  and  one  brother 
"was  arraigned  on  charoes  of   a  violation  of 


the  Sabbath;  conduct  which  gave  rise  to,  'a 
'suspicion  of  a  design  to  wrong  a  creditor;' 
for  '  imposing  pork  upon  a  brother  which  is 
'  said  to  be  not  good ; '  for  selling  unwhole- 
some meat,  etc.  The  controversy  was  long ; 
and  one  of  the  pleas  in  justification  of  selling 
meat  '  not  good  '  was  that  the  price  was  very 
low!  This  defence,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  he  was  expelled. 
"The  relations  between  Pastor  and  people 
were  harmonious  and  pleasant,  for  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years;  but,  in  1833,  a  serious 
difficulty  arose.  The  wife  of  the  Pastor  had 
died  and  he  had  married  a  widow,  with  a 
daughter,  then  a  child.  The  second  wife  died ; 
and,  in  1833,  Mr.  Knight  married  his  step- 
daughter. The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  also  a  member  of  the 
church.  The  occurrence  very  naturally  shocked 
the  church  and  community;  and,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Knight  so  far  yielded 
to  public  opinion  as  to  resign  his  place  as 
Moderator  of  the  church-meetings.  Mr. 
Knight  made  a  confession,  as  did  his  young 
step-daughter  wife,  and  it  was  voted  to  accept 
them;  but  the  scandal  could  not  be  thus 
wiped  out,  and  the  case  was  sent  to  a  Council, 
for  advisement.  During  a  part  of  the  time, 
before  a  final  decision,  the  late  Rev.  Lyman  S. 
Rexford  occupied  the  pulpit.  The  record 
does  not  give  the  result ;  but  Mr.  Knight  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  and,  we  believe, 
he  removed  to  Herkimer-county.  The  Justice 
who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  wns 
also  expelled. 

' '  The  Rev.  Samuel  Manning  was  next  called  as 
a  Pastor.  He  proved  an  excellent  choice,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  there,  and,  afterwards, 
in  Smyrna,  to  which  place  he  removed,  in  1837, 
where  most  of  tlie  members  of  West  Hill- 
church,  who  resided  in  Smyrna,  followed  him. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  venerable 
Benjamin  Cliapman,  of  Norwich  village,  and 
died,  we  believe,  at  Chenango  Forks.  When 
the  request  of  Smyrna  members  was  first  pre- 
sented for  their  dismission  and  recommen- 
dation, in  1834,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing and  a  renewal  of  the  strife  of  1803,  when 
the  West  Hill-church  was  formed ;  but  the  re- 
quest was  granted  '  upon  condition  that  they  all 
'  pay  such  sums  as  are  due  from  them,  sever- 
'  ally,  to  settle  with  Mr.  Knight,  and  such 
'certain  individual  or  individuals  as  have 
'gone  astray  shall  make  satisfaction.'" 
"Sabbath  Schools  were,  about  this  time,  be- 
ginning to  be  established ;  and  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1834,  one  was  formed,  on  West  Hill, 
with  Mr.  Manning  as  Moderator  and  the  fol- 
lowing District  Managers,  viz:  1st. — James 
Thompson,    James     I.    Gifford;    3d.— Alfred 
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'•Raymond,  William  G.  St,  John;  3cl. — Samuel 
'•Clemens,  Gardner  Kenyon.  Isaac  Foote,  Ju- 
' '  uior,  Joseph  Collins,  and  Israel  Farrell  were  ap- 
"  pointed  '3Ianagers  of  the  concerns  of  said 
"■  •  Society, '  and  James  Thompson  '  to  clean  the 
"  'Meeting  House,  for  one  year  at  $3.50'— rather 
'•  a  low  salary  for  a  Church  Sexton, 

"For  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  there 
"  was  a  constant  decrease  in  the  membership, 
"and  rery  few  additions.  Those  living  East  of 
"the  Hill  and  West  of  the  river,  went  to  Sher- 
' '  burne ;  those  living  West,  going  to  Smyrna ; 
"  and,  in  1831,  the  large  families  of  Isaac,  Amasa 
"and  Hiram  Foote,  Joseph  Collins,  and  others 
"took  letters.  In  1834,  at  a  church-meeting, 
"it  was  decided  to  give  letters  to  all  the  re- 
"  mainiug  members,  numbering  at  that  time  only 
"seventeen,  with  leave  to  unite  where  God 
"might  call  them.  Thus,  with  only  a  few  more 
"  members  than  when  it  was  organized,  in  1803, 
"the  church  on  West  Hill  became  extinct.  For 
"  a  score  of  years,  it  was  a  light  literally  setup- 
"  on  a  hill,  and  did  not  go  out  until  others 
"rose  to  eclipse  it.  The  affair  of  Mr.  Knight 
"  was  doubtless  a  heavy  blow  to  its  prosperity; 
"and,  not  long  after,  the  members  began  to 
"scatter  and  there  were  few  accessions  to  fill 
"  their  places. 

"The  old  Meeting-house  was  substantially 
"abandoned,  before  the  church  disbanded,  but 
"was  occasionally  used  for  a  funeral  service, 
"when  deceased  persons  were  taken  for  inter- 
"  ment  by  the  side  of  friends,  in  the  old  ceme- 
"tery.  It  was,  many  years  since,  moved  from 
' '  its  original  location  and  is  used  as  a  barn ;  and 
' '  is  not  a  bad  looking  one.  It  had  the  old-f  ash- 
"ioned  square  pews,  one  of  the  sides  having 
"  ,?eats  which  compelled  the  occupants  to  face 
' '  aAvay  from  the  minister.  There  were  galleries ; 
"but,  when  playful  boys  occupied  them,  the 
"  eye  of  Mr.  Knight  was  pretty  often  upon  them ; 
"and  it  never  embarrassed  him  to  '  sjoeak 
"  •  out  in  meeting  '  to  them.  On  more  than  one 
"  •  occasion,  he  called  upon  liis  own  sons  to  'come 
"  '  down  and  take  a  seat  on  the  pulpit  stairs! '  " 
Doctor  Elial  T.  Foote,  for  many  years,  a  re- 
sident of  Sherburne  Hill,  and  who,  subsequent- 
ly, emigrated  to  Chautauqua-county,  where  he 
long  occupied  the  position  of  First  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  that  County,  and  now 
a  resident  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Editor  of  the  Chenango  Tele- 
graphy corroborates,  substantially,  the  preceding 
statement,  and  adds  that,  according  to  his  recol- 
lections, Gerritt  Y.  Lansing,  late  of  Albany,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  years  since, 
held  the  olBBce  of  Chancellor  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, was  the  first  merchant  of  Sherburne  Hill ; 
and  that  Tilly  Lynde  was  his  successor. 
"Anotiieii   PioNF.Ei? ,"    howevcr,    informs   the 


Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  that  "  Mr.  Lansing's 
"store  was  at  the  'Forks,'  on  the  road  from 
' '  Sherburne  Hill  to  Earlville, "  where  he  occupied 
a  log  building,  opposite  the  old  tavern ;  that 
Tilly  Lynde,  then  a  young  man,  was  his  clerk; 
and,  after  remaining  with  Mr.  Lansing,  for  some 
time,  he  opened  a  store  on  Sherburne  Hill,  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  Ashery,  under  the 
management  of  Joseph  Plumb,  a  mile  West  of 
his  store,  where  the  turnpike  crosses  Pleasant 
Brook,  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  hi& 
future  fortune.  This  store  remained  in  exist- 
ence, until  a  very  recent  period,  on  its  original 
site ;  and  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
new  building,  erected  by  D.  J.  Fairchild  of  that 
neighborhood. 

Personal  Recollections. — Mr.  Newton,  in 
his  Reminiscences^  gives  us  a  list  of  descendants 
from  the  early  settlers  of  Sherburne  and  their 
successors,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
specifying  at  what  College  or  other  Seminary, 
and  their  subsequent  calling  or  profession ;  from 
which  we  abstract  the  following  items: 

Among  the  graduates  from  Yale-college,  were 
the  Rev.  David  Raymond  Dixon,  in  1807;  Ly- 
man S.  Rexford,  Esq.  Attorney-at-Law,  in  1808; 
Abram  Dixon,  Attorney,  in  1813;  Samuel  Steb- 
bins,  teacher,  in  1816  ;  John  H.  Lathrop,  College 
Professor  and  teacher,  in  1818 ;  Watts  S.  Lynde, 
Attorney,  1837 ;  Rev.  William  Robinson,  in  1842  ; 
Carolus  R.  Lynde,  Attorney,  in  1844 ;  Carolus 
J.  Lynde,  Attorney,  in  1838  ;  William  Pitt  Lynde,. 
Attorney,  in  1838 ;  Isaac  L.  Cushman,  Attorney, 
in  1845;  Isaac  S.  Newton,  Attorney,  in  1848; 
Hubert  A.  Newton,  Teacher,  in  1850;  Doctor 
Homer  G.  Newton,  in  1859.  Of  those  gradu- 
ated from  Union-college,  were  Rev.  E.  Raymond, 
Benjamin  F.  Rexford,  and  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Foster:  from  Hamilton-college,  Rev.  Eleazer 
Lathrop,  Alvin  Lathrop,  Rev.  Watson  Adams, 
Rev.  Homer  Adams,  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Adams,  Doc- 
tor Hiram  Adams,  Julius  Hatch,  Esqr.,  De  Witt 
C.  Rexford,  Esqr.,  Caleb  Johnson,  Charles  Pratt, 
John  Babcock,  Esq.,  Israel  Foote,  (a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  who  died  in  the  Army),  Rev.  S. 
Curtis,  Rev.  Lewis  Foote,  William  Lathrop, 
and  Hascal  Hatch — the  two  latter,  grandsons  of 
two  of  the  original  settlers.  From  Oneida  In- 
stitute, were  graduated  Z.  W.  Fox,  Shubel 
Carver,  Miles  Carver,  and  Hiram  Lee,  all  clergy- 
men. Among  those  who  completed  only  a 
partial  course,  at  Hamilton-college,  were  Joseph 
Guthrie,  Esqr.,  Rev.  BlackledgeB.  Gray,  Milton 
Lathrop,  (who  died  while  in  college),  Doctor 
Charles  Babcock,  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Smith. 
Nathaniel  Foote,  Joseph  and  Oliver  Benedict, 
Demas  Hubbard,  Junior,  George  P.  Avery,  Henry 
Davidson,  A.  N.  Sheldon.  Warren  Newton, 
Julius  H.  Rose,  William  Hopkins,  and  David 
L.  FoUett,  received  an  Academical  education, 
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and  entered  the  legal  profession ;  Doctors  Samuel 
Guthrie,  Elial  T.  Foote,  Devillo  White,  E.  S.  Ly- 
man, Doctor  Israel  Farrell,  Junior,  Alfred,  John 
and  Patrick  Gray,  Scovill  Lee,Ralph  and  William 
Lord,  Doctor  Castell,  Erastus  King,  Thomas  and 
George  Avery,  George  Lawrence,  Doctors  Grit- 
man  and  Bresee,  John  Kuapp,  Elbert  Somers, 
Franklin  Lyman,  Lyman  Rose,  Doctor  Rose,  (a 
son  of  Joseph  Rose),  Spencer  Blodgett,  Henry 
Lyman,  Henry  Graves,  and  James  Thompson, 
were  respectively  educated  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

At  a  later  period,  Joseph  Benedict,  Junior, 
and  his  brother,  Oliver,  Milo  Hunt,  Roswell 
Judson,  Eleazer  Williams,  Philander  B.  Prindle, 
Alvin  Lathrop,  Rufus  S.  Rose,  Stephen  Holden, 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Thomas  Randall,  D.  L. 
Atkyns,  M.  E.  Milliken,  Rev.  Samuel  Miller, 
Rev.  T.  P.  Halstead,  Rev.  J.  L.  Bennett,  and 
many  others  became  enrolled  in  the  list  of  citi- 
zens, in  various  capacities,  as  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, physicians,  editors,  etc. 

Joseph  and  Oliver  Benedict,  after  a  successful 
course  of  law-practice,  at  Sherburne,  transferred 
themselves  to  Utica,  where  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  profession.  The  former 
represented  the  County  of  Oneida,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1850.  Milo  Hunt  represented  Chen- 
ango-county,  in  the  Legislature  of  1834;  was 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  County,  for  several  years ; 
a  i3rominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors ; 
and,  in  all  respects,  an  estimable  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen.  Roswell  Judson  was  an  able  and 
successful  Attorney,  and,  in  1843,  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  First  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  and,  ex-q{ficio,  Surrogate.  Mr.  Prindle 
has  already  been  sketched  in  the  reminiscences 
of  Norwich.  Rufus  S.  Rose  served  as  Deputy 
Sheriff,  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  sustained 
a  high  and  reputable  character  as  a  citizen. 
Thomas  Randall,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
tiherhurne  JVeios,  was  a  highly  intelligent  and 
worthy  colored  man.  His  father,  Amos  Randall, 
a  most  estimable  man,  was  a  citizen  of  Norwich, 
and  came  thither,  as  a  boy,  attached  to  the 
family  of  Elder  Jedediah  Randall — assuming  his 
surname. 

Clark  Burnham  represented  the  County  in  the 
Legislature  of  1842,  and  was,  subsequently,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  State  Canal  Commissioners. 

In  1872,  six  only  of  the  settlers  who  succeeded 
the  original  twenty,  remained  in  the  South-west 
quarter  of  the  town,  on  the  places  occupied  by 
their  forefathers;  and  nine  only  survived,  on 
the  old  homesteads  their  fathers  occupied,  in 
1812,  in  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  town. 
All  the  pioneers,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
were  members  of  the  Congregational-church,  and 
all,  without  exception,  attended  upon  its  minis- 
trations, and  gave  it  their  hearty  support.     All 


lived  to  be  old  men  of  from  sixty-five  to  ninety- 
six  years  of  age ;  and  twelve  of  their  number 
remained  in  the  town  until  their  death.  They 
were,  in  all  respects,  pious,  worthy,  liberal- 
minded,  and  benevolent  men — contributing, 
generously,  of  their  means  to  the  exigencies  and 
enterprises  of  the  church,  domestic  and  foi-eign, 
— useful,  honored  and  respected  in  their  gener- 
ation, and  tenderly  and  kindly  remembered  by 
their  successors  on  the  theatre  of  active  life. 

Such  was  Sherburne,  in  its  earliest  days,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  depicted  by 
the  venerable  octogenarian  who  survives  worthi- 
ly to  commemorate  its  annals.  A  pleasant 
picture  of  primitive  simplicity,  energy,  piety 
and  moral  worth — deserving  of  perpetuation 
and,  as  far  as  may  be  attainable  in  these 
modern  days  of  progress,  of  imitation  by  their 
successors !  To  reclaim  from  the  rapidly  accumu- 
lating dust  which  gradually  overspreads  the 
past,  these  kindly  mementos  of  a  by-gone  age, 
is  surely  a  "labor  of  love"  and  cannot  fail  of 
appreciation  by  those  whose  footsteps,  in  the 
busy  crowd  of  to-day,  tread  in  those  of  eighty 
years  since. 

The  Sherburne  of  fifty  years  ago  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  from  its  flourishing 
successor  of  to-day.  It  was  then  a  quiet,  ram- 
bling, pleasant  little  hamlet,  with  its  one  solitary 
church-steeple,  its  two  or  three  small  stores,  its 
public-house,  and  scattering  dwellings  and 
oflices.  Its  wealthy  men — land-owners,  money- 
lenders, and  holders  of  innumerable  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  other  securities,  were  Tilly  Lyude 
and  Elias  Babcock;  its  merchants,  Joshua 
Pratt  and  William  G.  Fargo;  its  Supervisor, 
Joseph  Benedict,  Senior;  and  its  la'W'^^ers, 
Lyman  S.  Rexford  and  Smith  M.  Purdy. 

Judge  Lynde  was  a  portly,  grave,  and  digni- 
fied State  Senator,  and  "walked  gowned,"  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  ever  open,  with  lynx-eyed 
vigilance,  to  the  enhancement  and  preservation 
of  wealth,  in  which  pursuit,  his  rival,  Babcock, 
contrived  not  to  fall  far  behind.  Messrs.  Pratt 
and  Fargo  were  estimable,  enterprising,  and 
worthy  men,  and  on  the  higli-road  to  subse- 
quent wealth  and  distinction,  as  merchants  and 
financiers.  Both  the  elder  and  younger  Bene- 
dict were  distinguished  for  strict  integrity 
and  great  ability  for  business ;  and  both  posses- 
sed the  entire  confidence  of  the  community. 
Lyman  S.  Rexford,  as  well  in  his  capacity  of 
lawyer,  as,  subsequently,  of  clergyman,  was  a 
shrewd,  able,  and  humorous  man  ;  and  possessed 
sterling  traits  of  character.  Smith  M.  Purdy 
was  originally  a  student  in  the  law-oflice  of 
James  Birdsall,  of  Norwich,  whence  he  emigrated 
to  Sherburne,  where,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  wise  counsellor, 
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and  a  skillful  advocate,  and  he  subsequently 
transferred  liimself,  again,  to  Norwich;  enter- 
ed into  partnership  with  Abial  Cook,  Esq.  ;  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chenango  Bar. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  First  Judge  and 
Surrogate ;  represented  the  district  in  Congress ; 
and  died,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  at  his 
residence  in  Norwich. 

Philo  Robinson,  appointed,  in  1841,  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  County-court,  was  also 
a  resident  of  Sherburne. 


Y.  —  THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTION  OF  THE 

ELECTRO-MA GNETl G  TELEGRAPH. 

deposition  of  doctor   charles  t.  jackson, 
of  boston. 

Communicated    for  Publication  by  its  Au- 
thor. 

[  Deposition  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  concerning  the  original 
invention  of  the  Electro -magnetic  Telegraph. 

Case  tried  in  Kentuckj'-  where  the  documents  mentioned  in 
this  deposition  are  now  on  file  &  where  corroborative  evidence  of 
Horatio  Bigelow  Esq.,  of  Francis  &  C3'ras  Alger  are  also  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  I  do  not  knoAV  in  which 
County. 

The  original  draft  of  my  letter  to  Professor  B.  Silliman  Seur. 
&  the  book  by  Ampere  &c  are  now  in  the  ArchlA'-es  of  the 
Kentucky  Court  &  beyond  my  reach  <fc  I  have  no  duplicate 
copies  of  them  This  1  much  regret  as  I  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  them  to  have  been  taken  from  me  as  they  are  important 
documents  in  proving  my  just  claim  to  the  credit  of  devising 
the  first  Electro  ISIagt  Telegraph. 

The  case  in  trial  was  the  Morse  Company  vs  the  proprietors 
of  the  Columbian  telegraph.     O'Reillj'  &  others  I  believe — 

This  deposition  I  gave  without  asking  for  or  taking  any  pay 
for  my  time.  I  gave  it  as  information  due  to  the  public  <fc  to 
the  cause  of  science  &  the  truth. 

Charles  T.  Jackson. 

This  deposition  was  given  before  Commissioner  George  S. 
Hillard  of  Boston  who  gave  me  this  copy  at  my  request. 
C.  T.  J.] 

DEPOSITION  OP  CHARLES  T.  JACKSON. 

1  Please  state  your  age,  occupation  and  resi- 
dence; and  what  opportunities,  if  any,  you  have 
enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Cliemistry 
and  Electro-magnetism?  Please  state  fully  your 
course  of  study  and  examination  of  these  sub- 
jects, prior  to  the  Fall  of  1832? 

Answer.  I  am  forty-four  years  old.  I  was 
educated  a  physician  and  am  engaged  in  scien- 
tilic  pursuits,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  I  reside  in  Boston.  I  have  been 
employed,  as  State  Geologist,  by  tlie  State  of 
Maine;  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
the  public  lands  in  Maine;  as  State  Geologist, 
by  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  am  now  United  States  Geologist,  for 
the    mineral    lands    of    the    United    States   in 


Michigan.  I  was  early  interested,  while  a  boy, 
in  the  study  of  Electricity.  Between  my  thir- 
teenth and  sixteenth  years,  I  liad  constructed 
electrical  machines,  and  had  performed  most  of 
the  experiments  described  by  Doctor  Franklin. 
I  engaged  in  the  study  of  Chemistry,  at  the  same 
time;  and  have  pursued  it,  with  ardor,  ever 
since.  Between  1823  and  1825,  I  became  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject  of  Electro- 
magnetism,  having  read  and  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Oersted  and  Soemmering,  on 
Electro-magnetic  coils.  With  the  assistance  of 
Elisha  Develle,  a  mathematical  instrument- 
maker  of  Boston,  I  constructed  a  number  of 
pieces  of  apparatus  and  repeated  the  experiments 
described.  I  continued  the  study  of  Chemistry 
and  Electro-magnetism,  as  I  could  find  time, 
till  I  went  to  Europe.  After  I  had  received  my 
degree,  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1829,  I  went 
to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  myself 
in  medicine  and  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
science.  While'there,  I  attended  the  lectures, 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  in  the  College  of 
France,  one  of  the  courses  in  the  Ecole  Royale 
des  Mines,  and  in  the  Academy  of  the  Sorbonue  ; 
all  in  Paris.  I  became  deeply  interested  in 
Pouillet's  lectures  on  Electro-magnetism,  at  the 
Sorbonne.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  shops  of  instrument-makers,  especially  that 
of  Pixii,  where  electro-magnetic  instruments  are 
manufactured,  and  of  examining  every  new  in- 
strument produced.  I  purchased,  of  Pixii,  an 
excellent  electro-magnet  and  two  small  gal- 
vanic batteries,  used  in  putting  it  in  action ;  and 
brought  them  home  with  me,  in  the  packet- 
ship  Sully,  which  left  Havre  for  New  York, 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1832. 

2  Please  state  wdiether  or  not  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  Samuel  F,  B.  Morse  ?  If  yea, 
when  and  where  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  him  ?  What  communication  or  conversa- 
tion, if  any,  did  you  haA^e  with  him,  or  others 
in  his  presence,  on  the  subject  of  Electro-mag- 
netism and  its  application  in  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  ? 

Ansioer.  I  am  acquainted  with  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on 
my  voyage  home,  in  the  Bitlly.^  as  above-men- 
tioned, he  being  one  of  my  fellow-passengers. 
While  on  the  voyage,  one  day,  at  table,  I  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Electricity  and  Electro- 
magnetism,  describing  an  experiment,  by 
Pouillet,  of  sending  Electricity  a  great  many 
times  around  the  Academy  of  the  Sorbonne, 
without  any  perceptible  loss  of  time.  There 
being  some  expression  of  incredulity,  I  endea- 
vored to  enforce  the  fact,  by  alluding  to 
Franklin's  experiment  of  transmitting  an  electric 
spark  to  a  great  distance,  using  a  wire  and 
water  as  conductors.     Mr.  Morse  asked  in  which 
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of  Franklin's  works  it  was  contained ;  and  said  he 
had  never  read  it.  I  stated  I  believed  it  was  in 
his  Autobiography.  After  some  discussion,  on 
this  point,  one  of  the  passengers  said,  "It 
''would  be  well  if  we  could  send  news  in  this 
"rapid  manner."  This  was  a  casual  remark, 
in  allusion  to  our  earnest  desire  to  hear  from 
home,  as  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  War 
with  France.  Mr.  Morse  said  "Why  can't  we  ?  " 
I  immediately  replied  "  We  can.  There  is  no 
"  difficulty  about  it ;  "  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe various  methods  by  which  I  conceived  that 
intelligence  miglit  be  transmitted  by  Electricity 
and  Electro-magnetism.  Mrst,  I  proposed  to 
count  the  sparks  in  a  disjoined  wire  circuit, 
counting  the  sparks  in  time — that  is,  counting 
or  noting  the  sparks  and  the  intervals  between 
the  sparks.  Second^  by  producing  colored  marks 
upon  prepared  paper;  the  paper  being  saturated 
with  an  easily  decomposable  neutral  salt  and 
stained  with  turmeric  or  some  other  easily 
changed  vegetable  colors.  Third,  by  saturating 
the  paper  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or 
carbonate  of  lead,  the  paper  being  moistened, 
wdiile  the  electric  current  was  passed  through 
it  or  over  its  surface,  between  points  of  plati- 
num wire.  Fourth,  I  proposed  to  make  use 
of  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  formed  by  coiling 
copper  wire,  insulated  by  being  wound  with 
silk,  around  soft  iron,  bent  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  U.,  the  iron  being  rendered  temporarily 
magnetic,  by  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  copper  wire,  a  keeper  or  armature 
of  soft  iron  being  placed  across  the  poles,  and 
attracted,  firmly,  against  them  during  the  time 
the  galvanic  current  is  passing.  I  proposed  to 
connect  with  this  keeper  the  short  arm  of  a  lever 
beam  and  to  fix  a  point  of  steel  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever,  so  that,  when  the  keeper  was 
drawn  to  the  electro-magnet,  the  point  should 
perforate  holes  in  paper.  The  paper  was  to  be 
passed  from  one  reel  to  another,  by  clock-work 
machinery,-  so  that,  in  intervals  of  space,  these 
holes  might  be  punctured  and  telegraphic  indi- 
cations be  produced  thereby. 

When  I  mentioned  the  word  Electro-magnet- 
ism, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morse,  during  this 
conversation,  he  asked  me  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  saying,  "Electro-magnetism!  How  does  that 
' '  differ  from  any  other  magnetism?  "  I  explain- 
ed it  to  him,  making  drawings  of  electro-mag- 
nets and  a  galvanic  battery,  for  that  purpose. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

During  a  part  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Rives 
and  Mr.  Fisher  were  present,  and  two  Messrs. 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  and  Captain  William  Pell. 
They  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
versation, and  heard  a  considerable  portion  of 
it;  and  they  all  seemed  to  consider  my  project 


visionary.  Mr.  Morse,  at  that  time,  made  in- 
quiries, and  suggested  difficulties,  and  seemed 
to  regard  tlie  thing  as  impracticable.  My 
earnestness  increased  in  proportion  to  their  ap- 
parent incredulity. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Morse  came  to  the 
breakfast-table  and  said  that  he  had  not  slept 
during  the  night;  and  had  been  thinking  about 
what  I  had  told  him,  about  telegraphing;  and 
he  was  satisfied  it  could  be  done.  I  said  "To 
"  be  sure  it  can  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it." 
We  discussed  the  subject,  for  some  time;  and, 
during  this  conversation,  I  spoke  of  having  an 
electro-magnet  on  board  and  two  galvanic  bat- 
teries, which  were  stowed  away,  between  decks. 
I  made  drawings — rough  sketches,  as  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  a  draughtsman — of  the  electro- 
magnet, which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Morse,  who  copied 
them  into  his  note-book,  in  an  artistic  manner, 
asking  of  me  explanations,  as  he  made  the 
drawings. 

Either  on  this,  or  a  subsequent,  day,  I  also 
described  to  Mr.  Morse  a  method  of  making 
signals  for  light-houses,  by  the  sudden  ignition 
of  charcoal  points,  after  the  method  discovered 
by  Doctor  Hare.  I  made  drawings  and  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Morse ;  but  upon  this  method  we 
had  very  little  conversation,   afterwards. 

During  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Morse  ap- 
peared very  much  occupied  with  the  idea  of  a 
magnetic  telegraph,  and  followed  me  about  the 
vessel,  asking  me  questions,  and  taking  notes  in 
his  memorandum-book.  I  grew  tired  of  his 
questions,  as  they  were  purely  elementary  and 
had  reference  to  the  details  of  an  instrument 
and  process  which  I  thought  I  had  already  suf- 
ficiently and  clearly  explained ;  and  I  may  have 
occasionally  manifested  some  indifference,  when 
interrogated  by  him. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  manifested  some 
impatience,  when  interrupted  by  Mr,  Morse, 
with  questions,  while  I  was  engaged  in  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  circulatory  organs  of 
porpoises  and  fishes.  These  were  the  only  times 
in  which  I  was  engaged  in  any  researches  in 
natural  history,  while  on  board  the  vessel;  and 
to  these,  I  was  led,  partly,  by  the  request  of  the 
Captain,  who  wished  to  understand  the  struct- 
ure of  the  heart  and  to  see  the  valves.  I  told 
him,  if  he  would  catch  a  porpoise,  I  would 
show  him;  as  the  heart  of  a  porpoise  resembles 
closely  the  human  heart. 

Within  a  few  days  after  my  first  conversation, 
above  mentioned,  I  think  the  third  day  after, 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Morse  as  to  the 
practicability  of  devising  a  system  of  signs 
which  could  be  readily  interpreted.  I  proposed 
an  arrangement  of  punctured  points  or  dots,  to 
represent  the  'ten  numerals.  Mr.  Morse  pro- 
posed to  reduce  it  to  five  numerals  and  a  zero, 
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saying  that  all  numbers  could  be  represented, 
thereby.  Mr.  Morse  took  a  dictionary,  and 
numbered  the  words,  and  then  tried  our  system 
of  dots  against  it.  We  assigned  to  each  word, 
selected  for  that  purpose,  a  separate  number; 
and  the  numbers  were  indicated  by  dots  and 
spaces.  We  took  our  respective  places  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  table.  He  would  send  me 
dispatches,  written  in  numerals,  which  I  would 
examine  by  the  aid  of  the  marked  dictionary, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  I  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  reading  them ;  and  then  we  w^ould 
cliange,  he  taking  the  dictionary,  and  I  sending 
the  w^ords.  Mr.  Morse  took  the  principal  part 
in  arranging  the  system  of  signs,  and  deserves 
the  greatest  credit  for  it.  Mr.  Morse  made 
notes  of  the  system  of  signs,  so  far  as  we  had 
completed  it,  in  his  note-book,  either  fully  or 
partially.  We  had  absolutely  concluded  on  no 
complete  system  before  the  termination  of  the 
voyage. 

I  saw  Mr.  Morse's  note-book,  in  which  he 
made  his  plans  and  observations,  from  his  first 
entries  in  it,  in  regard  to  the  telegraph,  until 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  He  would  often  bring 
it  and  show  it  to  me,  and  show  me  the  notes 
and  plans  in  it ;  but  I  never  had  it  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  saw  nothing  in  it  which  I  had  not  ex- 
plained and  given  him  rough  draughts,  of,  ex- 
cept the  system  of  signs,  Avhich  w^as  the  result 
of  our  joint  action,  as  before  stated. 

We  gave  the  name  of  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph to  the  instrument  proposed  and  ex^Dlained, 
as  above ;  and  this  was  the  name  by  wdiich  it 
was  known  and  called  in  our  conversations. 

After  our  arrival,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Morse 
brought  to  me,  in  New  York,  a  plate  of  copper 
and  a  plate  of  zinc,  each  about  two  inches 
square,  connected  by  a  strap  of  copper,  more 
than  a  foot  in  length  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  asked  me  if  that  would  do  for  an 
elementary  battery.  I  told  him,  ' '  No  " — that  it 
would  make  no  battery,  at  all ;  that  the  plates 
must  be  near  each  other,  and  uot  connected, 
for  an  elementary  battery,  which  he  proi30sed 
to  make.  His  producing  a  contrivance  like 
that  showed  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  Galvanism;  not  even  knowing 
how  to  construct  a  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
essential  to  produce  the  electric  current.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  it  should  be  made. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  New  York, 
I  returned  to  Boston.  Afterwards,  I  went  to 
Philadelpliia,  to  attend  tlie  medical  lectures; 
and,  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  I  commenced  the 
practice  of  my  profession,  in  Boston.  Soon 
after,  my  circumstances  became  embarrassed, 
through  the  loss  of  my  property,  from  the  fail- 
ure of  my  agent;  and  I  was  obliged  to  devote 
myself   assiduously   and    almost   exclusively  to 


support  of  myself  and  my  family,  having  been 
married  in  February,  1834 ;  so  that  I  gave  little 
attention,  comparatively,  to  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph. In  the  Spring  of  1833,  soon  after  my 
return  from  Philadelphia,  an  article  was  shown 
to  me,  in  the  Neioarh  Railroad  Journal^  wherein 
an  account  was  given  of  a  Caveat  filed  at  our 
Patent-office  for  a  magnetic  telegraph,  by  an 
Englishman.  This  instrument  resembling,  in 
some  of  its  details,  that  which  I  had  described 
to  Mr.  Morse,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him 
to  ascertain  wdio  this  Englishman  was,  and  if  lie 
had  got  possession  of  our  plan.  I  think  Mr. 
Morse  replied  to  this  letter ;  but  I  cannot  say, 
positively,  as  many  of  my  letters  were  destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  my  house,  in  1845. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse  visited  me,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  told  me  he  found  this  Englishman 
boarded  at  Bunker's  Hotel,  where  Captain  Pell 
also  boarded ;  and  that  he  had  probably  heard 
Captain  Pell  talk  about  it,  at  table.  Up  to  this 
time,  Mr.  Morse  had  not  set  up  any  exclusive 
claim  to  the  telegraph;  but,  in  his  conversations 
with  me,  he  had  always  spoken  as  if  he  re- 
garded me  as  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
transmitting  intelligence  by  Electro-magnetism, 
and  the  contrivance,  for  that  purpose,  devised 
on  board  the  Sully ^  as  the  fruit  of  our  joint  con- 
sultations. He  claimed  no  share  in  anything 
which  was  uot  mechanical. 

During  this  visit,  Mr.  Morse  requested  me  to 
put  up  an  experimental  telegraph  between  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
its  practicability.  I  declined,  on  account  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  my  afli'airs,  the  expense  be- 
ing more  than  I  could  afi"ord,  and  my  time  being 
very  much  occupied  with  medical  business.  I 
told  him  that  the  batteries  required  for  the  pur- 
pose w^ould  be  very  expensive ;  that  several 
would  be  required,  in  order  to  maintain  a  steady 
current,no  constant  battery  having  been  invent- 
ed, at  that  time.  Mr.  Morse  wished  to  know 
who  had  powerful  galvanic  batteries;  and  I  re- 
ferred him  to  Doctor  Hare  and  Professor  Silliman. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  our 
invention  of  the  telegraph ;  and  I  think  I 
showed  him  the  electro-magnet  of  Pixii,  of 
which  I  had  given  him  a  description  and  a 
rough  draft,  on  board  the  Sully. 

He  subsequently  visited  me,  I  think  in  183G, 
*or  perhaps  in  1837,  sometime  before  he  w^ent  to 
Europe  ;  and  we  had  much  conversation  upon  the 
mode  of  conveying  information  by  means  of  an 
electric  telegraph.  The  most  friendly  relations 
subsisted  between  Mr.  Morse  and  myself,  at  this 
time,  and  continued  till  he  attempted  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  exclusive  merit  of  haiv- 
ing  invented  the  telegraph,  with  the  view^  of 
obtaining  a  patent.  In  all  our  investigations,  I 
had  not  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  commer- 
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cial  enterprise,  but  as  a  matter  of  scientific  in- 
terest. My  object  was,  and  I  supposed  Mr. 
Morse's  was,  up  to  the  time  I  learned  he  was 
■applying  for  a  Patent,  to  establish  a  new  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  arts,  of  which  I  de- 
sired the  community  at  large  should  have  the 
benefit.  I  always  expressed,  among  my  ac- 
quaintances, my  views,  freely,  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  scientific  men's  taking  out  Patents  for 
their  discoveries;  but  do  not  remember  any 
particular  conversation  with  Mr.  Morse  upon 
this  subject,  though  I  think  he  could  hardly 
have  been  unacquainted  with  my  sentiments 
upon  this  subject. 

3  Please  state  whether  or  not,  after  your  re- 
turn from  Europe,  you  constructed  any  tele- 
graphic apparatus ;  and  if  any,  what  ? 

Answer.  In  1834,  I  took  the  eleetro-magnet 
which  I  brought  home  in  the  Sully^  which  I 
have  now  before  me,  and  fixed  it  firmly  inside 
of  a  wooden  box,  having  a  hole  sawed  in  the 
side,  for  the  passage  of  a  lever  beam,  the  short 
arm  of  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  arma- 
ture of  the  magnet ;  the  fulcrum  being  an  iron 
wire  passing  through  the  side  of  the  box  and 
the  lever.  A  pin  was  inserted  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever,  for  the  purpose  of  puncturing 
holes,  in  paper.  A  weight  was  placed  under  the 
armature,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  arma- 
ture away  from  the  magnet,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  magnetised.  The  wires  from  the  electro- 
magnet came  through  holes,  in  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  were  connected  with  long  wires  which 
traversed  the  apartment  and  communicated 
with  a  small  galvanic  battery,  at  the  other  end 
■of  the  apartment.  This  was  a  rough  and  ex- 
tempore contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  practicability  of  working  a  lever  beam  by 
■electro-magnetism,  so  as  to  produce,  by  the  pin- 
point, attached  to  the  end  of  it,  punctures  on 
paper,  or  other  permanent  markings  or  impres- 
sions. I  proposed,  at  this  time,  not  only  to  ef- 
fect punctures  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphic 
communication,  but,  also,  to  attach  actual  type 
to  the  lever,  or  double  boxes  made  so  as  to  con- 
tain a  sponge  dipped  in  ink,  which  would  pro- 
duce numbers  or  letters  through  a  stencil  plate, 
which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  box.  In  this 
case  I  proposed  to  use  a  number  of  electro-mag- 
nets corresponding  to  the  numbers  or  letters  em- 
ployed. But  this  plan  of  printing,  I  never  re- 
duced to  practice.  I  had  not  thought,  at  this 
time,  of  any  other  signs  than  those  which  are 
above  referred  to,  namely  chemical  markings  and 
punctures  or  impressions  on  paper,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  contrivance,  as  above  detailed, 
which  would  give  tliese  signals,  would,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, produce  any  desired  signs,  on  any  system, 
which  might  be  devised  or  used  by  an  oper- 
ator. 


4  Please  state  whether  or  not,  after  your 
return  from  Europe,  you  had  any  communica- 
tions or  conversations  in  regard  to  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  with  others,  besides  Mr. 
Morse  ?     If  so,  with  whom,  and  what  was  it  ? 

Answer.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  New 
York,  I  spoke  freely  upon  the  subject,  especial- 
ly at  Bunker's-hotel,  where  I  was  staying,  witli 
such  of  the  boarders  as  I  knew,  among  others, 
with  Horatio  Bigelow,  Esq.  now  of  Boston.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  dated  ' '  New 
"York,  December  25,  1832,"  announcing  my  re- 
turn home  and  giving  a  brief  account  of  my  ob- 
servations, abroad.  I  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  most  recent  electro-magnetic  machine  which 
had  been  invented  in  Paris,  namely  Pixii's 
magneto-electric  machine,  by  which  sparks 
were  drawn  from  a  magnet.  I  also  described 
the  experiments  which  I  performed  mth  this, 
at  Pixii's.  An  extract  from  this  letter  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal^  of  January, 

1833,  I  believe.  I  also  referred  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  as  fol- 
lows. "On  my  voyage  home,  I  had  the  plea- 
"sure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  S.  F. 
"B.  Morse,  a  distinguished  American  artist, 
' '  who  is  very  ingenious  in  mechanical  inven- 
"tions.  We  emjDloyed  our  weary  hours,  at  sea, 
"in  contriving  various  things,  among  which 
"we  invented  an  electric  telegraph,  lighthouse, 
"etc.  As  we  intend  to  make  some  experiments 
"before  we  say  anything  about  these  products 
' '  of  our  speculations,  I  forbear  troubling  you 
"with  a  description  of  the  machinery,  until 
"it  shall  be  matured  and  proved,  on  a  small 
"scale,  by  actual  trial." 

I  have  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  is 
made,  before  me,  which  is  identified  by  my 
initials  and  those  of  the  magistrate;  aud  it  is 
the  rough  draft  of  the  letter  which  I  sent,  at 
tjiat  time,  to  Professor  Silliman.  It  is  injured 
by  the  fire  already  referred  to. 

After  my  return  to  Boston,  I  had  repeated 
conversations  with  Cyrus  Alger,  Esq.,  of  South 
Boston,  and  his  son,  Francis  Alger,  Esq.,  on 
the  mode  of  telegraphing  by  Electro-magnetism 
and  the  contrivances  for  that  purpose,  as  herein 
before  described.     I  showed  Francis  Alger,  in 

1834,  the  electro-magnet,  with  the  lever-beam 
attached,  as  heretofore  described ;  and  put  it 
in  action,  in  his  presence.  At  the  same  time,  I 
described  to  him  Pixii's  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine, for  drawing  sparks  from  a  magnet ;  but 
I  had  not  this  last  machine  before  me.  I  con- 
stantly exhibited  this  electro-magnet  in  my 
lectures,  both  here  and  in  the  State  of  Maine ; 
and  spoke  of  it  as  applicable  to  the  transmission 
of  intelligence. 

5  Please  state,  if  you  are  able,  by  whom  the 
idea  of    transmitting   intelligence  by  Electro- 
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magnetism  or  by  Electricity  was  first  conceived; 
and  what  information  or  means  of  information 
yon  possessed,  wlien  on  board  the  Sully? 

Ansicer.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  idea  of  trans- 
mittincr  intelligence  by  electro-magnetism  was 
first  suggested^by  Ampere  of  Paris,  as  appears 
in  a  work,  entitled  Expose  ties  nouvelles  decouvet^tes 
SILT  Veledricite  ei  le  magnetisme^  de  Mm.  Oersted, 
Arago,  Ampere,  H,  Davy,  Blot,  Ermait,  Schioeiger, 
de  la  Hive  dec.  par  Mm.  Amp)ere  and  Balinet, 
published  in  Paris,  in  1822,  I  had  this  book 
on  board  the  Sully ;  but  had  not  read  it.  At 
that  time,  from  my  own  experiments  and  those 
of  Pouillet,  I  had  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  that  could  be  done  by  Electro-magnetism,  so 
far  as  then  known.  The  telegraph  was  an  ap- 
plication of  well-ascertained  principles ;  and  my 
familiarity  with  the  subject  enabled  me  to 
suggest  plans  and  details,  at  once,  without  pre- 
meditation, as  soon  as  my  attention  was  called 
to  it. 

The  book  above-mentioned  is  identified  by 
my  name  and  the  initials  of  the  magistrate  on 
the  cover. 

6.  Please  state  at  what  time  Mr.  Morse's  claim 
to  the  exclusive  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  first  came  to  your  knowledge;  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  you  took  in  regard  to  that 
claim  ? 

Ansicer.  In  1837,  in  August,  I  first  heard  that 
Mr.  Morse  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  It  was  in 
a  letter  tome,  from  him,  dated  twenty-eighth  of 
August  1837,  in  which  he  spoke  of  it  as  his 
telegraph.  Afterwards,  I  saw  a  short  paragraph 
in  a  New  York  newspaper,  stating  that  the  credit 
of  the  invention  was  wholly  due  to  their  towns- 
man, S.  F.  B.  Morse.  I  wrote  Mr.  Morse  a  strong 
remonstrance;  and  claimed  the  invention  as 
principally  belonging  to  me.  He  replied,  and 
I  rejoined  ;  and  several  letters  passed  between 
us.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Morse  had  sent  an  article 
on  the  subject,  to  the  American  Jommal  of  Science 
and  Arts  ;  and  I  wrote  to  Professor  Silliman  that 
I  should  make  a  reply, if  it  appeared ;  and  I  under- 
stood the  article  was  withdrawn.  I  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Mons.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  denying  Mr.  Morse's 
exclusive  claim,  having  heard  that  he  had  set  it 
up,  before  that  body.  An  article  appeared,  in 
1839,  in  the  Boston  Post,  from  memoranda 
furnished  by  me,  in  defence  of  my  claim.  To 
this,  Mr.  Morse  replied,  in  the  same  paper.  I 
prepared  a  rejoinder;  but  the  Editor  dissuaded 
me  from  printing  it,  saying  that  the  controversy 
would  be  long,  and  that,  as  I  did  not  seek  a 
Patent,  I  had  no  object  to  engage  in  it.  He 
offered  to  publish  the  article,  however,  if  I 
desired  it ;  but  I  thought  best  to  withdraw  it. 
From  the  time  I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Morse's  ap- 


plication for  a  Patent,  up  to  the  present  time, 
I  have  constantly  and  publicly  denied  his  right 
to  it,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  the 
original  inventor. 

7  Please  state  any  other  matters  you  may 
know  material  to  either  party  to  this  suit,  in 
relation  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  that  these  conversations 
took  place,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  I  was 
aware  that  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
could  not  be  rendered  commercially  valuable, 
for  want  of  a  sustaining  battery,  or  one  that 
would  keep  up  a  steady  and  uniform  current  of 
Electricity — no  such  battery  being  at  that  time 
knowii.  Professor  Daniels  of  London  invented 
the  first  constant  or  sustaining  battery,  about 
1839 ,  and  Grove's  platinum  constant  battery, 
which  is  still  better,  was  not  invented  until  a 
year  or  more  after  that  of  Daniels.  These  or 
similar  batteries  are  essential  to  the  economical 
use  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  common  purposes, 
although  the  practicability  of  such  ,  a  tele- 
graph could  be  and  was  demonstrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  batteries  previously  in  use.  I 
would  add,  that  I  neither  have  nor  have 
had  any  disposition  to  deny  to  Mr.  Morse 
great  credit  for  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
facility  in  applying  the  successive  inventions  in 
the  arts,  such  as  the  batteries  above-mentioned, 
to  the  purposes  of  the  telegraph.  He  did 
mature  and  put  into  operation  a  telegraph, 
either  by  his  own  ingenuity  or  with  the  aid  of 
others ;  and  improved  the  system  of  characters 
or  signs  for  an  alphabet.  I  only  mean,  in  this 
deposition,  to  assert  that  he  is  not  the  original 
and  exclusive  inventor. 

I  wish  to  add,  that  my  experiments  with 
Develle  were  not  made  with  the  iron  electro- 
magnet, which  was  not  then  invented,  but  with 
copper  helices  and  coils,  rendered  magnetic  by 
a  galvanic  battery. 

Mr.  Morse,  as  an  apology  for  not  knowing 
anything  about  Electro-magnetism,  said  that  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject,  being 
wholly  occupied  with  Painting  and  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  passengers 
who  were  with  me  on  board  the  SitUy — 
William  C.  Rives  and  family ;  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
Miss  Palmer ;  Mr.  Charles  Palmer,  Mr.  William 
Palmer;  Mr.  Frederic  Palmer;  Mr.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bargy  and  child ;  Doctor 
Hazlitt,  U.  8.  N. ;  Mr.  L.  Rogers,  of  Virginia ; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  C.  Post 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Constable,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  J.  de  la  Lande ;  Mr.  Chazal ;  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Scheidler. 

8  Please  state  whether  or  not  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the    Columbian    telegraph   and 
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that  patented  by  Mr.  Morse  ?  If  you  are,  state 
whether  any,  and.  if  any,  what  differences  exist 
between  them  ? 

Ansioei\  The  instrument  for  which  Mr.  Morse 
holds  a  Patent  is  an  iron  electro-magnet,  attract- 
ing by  means  of  Electro-magnetism,  produced  by 
a  galvanic  battery  attracting  an  iron  keeper, 
which  connects  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet; 
and  the  power  which  separates  the  keeper  from 
the  electro-magnet,  when  it  is  not  rendered  mag- 
netic, is  a  steel  spring,  but  was  originally  a 
weight. 

In  the  Columbian  telegraph,  permanent  mag- 
nets are  employed  as  a  power;  and  these  per- 
manent magnets  are  not  dependent  on  Electro- 
magnetism  produced  by  chemical  means  or  by 
any  galvanic  battery ;  for  the  magnetic  power 
may  be  derived  directly  from  the  earth's  native 
magnetism,  by  induction,  or  be  taken  from 
native  magnetic  iron-ores.  The  only  use  made 
of  Electro-magnetism,  or  Magnetism  derived 
from  a  galvanic  battery,  in  the  action  of  this 
instrument,  is  in  annulling  or  neutralizing  the 
power  of  the  native  Magnetism  of  the  steel  per- 
manent magnets  upon  the  armature,  while  a 
steel  spring  draws  it  away.  This  description 
applies  to  the  mutator  of  the  Columbian.  In 
the  register,  the  electric  currents  of  two  local 
circuits  are  employed  to  change  the  polarities 
of  the  armature  moving  between  the  two  oppo- 
site magnets,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  work  it 
and  the  marker  by  the  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  permanent  Magnetism.  This 
instrument  is,  in  its  principles  and  construction, 
altogether  different  from  that  patented  by  Mr, 
Morse;  and  the  power  operating  is  permanent 
Magnetism  and  not  Electro-magnetism.  Elec- 
tro-magnetism is  employed  as  a  check  or  oppos- 
ing force  to  temporarily  neutralize  the  permanent 
Magnetism  of  the  steel  magnets.  This  opinion 
I  have  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
drawings  of  the  instruments  laid  before  me, 
which  are  identified  by  my  initials  and  those  of 
the  magistrate.  I  am  informed  that  the  Col- 
umbian telegraph  is  not  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  atmospheric  Electricity,  as  that  patented  by 
Mr.  Morse.  If  such  is  the  fact,  then  this  is,  on 
that  account,  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Morse. 

Ch ARTIES  T.  Jackson. 


— In  a  window  in  the  Tread  well  House,  so- 
called,  near  Newmarket  Junction,  is  a  pane  of 
glass  on  which  is  written  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  '' S.  TreadweU.  Ui7 .''  Mrs.  Newhall 
of  G-reenland,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Treadwell,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pane  was  brought  from  England  to  Portsmouth, 
and  there  kept  in  the  family,  until  her  grand- 
father, Nathaniel  Treadwell,  moved  to  New- 
market about  sixty  years  ago. 


Yl.—OENEBAL      RICHARD      MONTOOM- 
ERY.* 

The  following  matter  of  fact,  relating  to  the 
disinterment  of  the  remains  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, is  unquestionably  authentic.  In  the 
year  1818,  a  request  having  been  made  to  the 
Governor-in-Chief,  Sir  John-  Sherbrooke,  for 
leave  to  disinter  the  remains  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, in  order  that  they  might  be  conveyed 
to  New  York,  and  there  re-interred.  His  Excel- 
lency acceded  to  the  request,  which  came  to  him 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the  widow 
of  the  General.  Mr.  James  Thompson,  an  old 
gentleman  of  resioectability,  serving  in  the 
Engineer  Department,  at  Quebec,  (a  Sergeant 
under  General  Wolfe,  at  the  conquest,)  who 
bore  arms,  during  the  siege  of  the  Winter  of 
1775-6,  in  defence  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  attack,  had  found  the  body  of 
the  deceased  General,  and  afterwards  saw  it  in- 
terred in  one  of  the  bastions,  near  St.  Lewis- 
gate,  by  order  of  the  British  Commander,  was 
now  ordered  to  explore  the  place  of  interment 
and  dig  up  the  remains.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  His  Excellency's 
Aides-de-camp,  Captain  Freer:  and,  although 
the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  deposited  was 
entirely  altered  in  appearance,  from  the  demo- 
lition of  an  old  building  or  powder-magazine 
which  was  near  it,  and  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion of  a  range  of  barracks,  he  hit  upon  the 
foot  of  the  coffin,  which  was  much  decayed,  but 
of  the  identity  whereof  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt,  no  other  body  having  been  interred  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  except  those  of 
the  General's  two  Aides,  MTherson  and  Cheese- 
man,  which  were  placed  on  each  side  of  their 
master's  body,  in  their  clothes,  and  without 
coffins. 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  following  affidavit 
of  the  facts,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  surviving  re- 
lations and  friends  of  General  Montgomery^ 
that  the  remains  which  had  been  so  disinterred, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty-two  years,  by  the  same 
hand  that  had  interred  them,  were  really  those 
of  the  late  General : 

"I,  James  Thompson,  of  the  City  of  Quebec, 
"  in  the  Pro^dnce  of  Lower  Canada,  do  testify 
"  and  declare — that  I  served  in  the  capacity  of 
"  an  Assistant  Engineer,  during  the  siege  of  this 
"city,  invested,  during  the  years  1775  and  1776, 
' '  by  the  American  forces,  under  the  command 

*  The  following  papers  were  commuuicatecl  by  Doctor  W.  J. 
Anderson,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Qixebec  Literar}' 
and  Historical  Societj'.  They  have  been  already  published,  in 
that  city  ;  but,  as  they  are  not  generally  accessible,  in  the  origi- 
nal publications,  we  have  copied  them  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. — EDITOR. 
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"  of  the  late  Major-general  Richard  Moutgom- 
*'ei'y.  That,  in  an  attack  made  by  tlie 
' '  American  troops,  under  the  immediate  com- 
''mand  of  General  Montgomery,  in  the  night  of 
*' the  thirty-first  of  December,  1775,  on  a  British 
"  post,  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  city, 
"near  Pres  de-Ville^  the  General  received  a  mor- 
"tal  wound,  and  with  him  were  killed  his  two 
"Aides-de-camp,  M'Pherson  and  Cheeseman, 
' '  who  were  found,  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
'^  of  January,  1776,  almost  covered  Avith  snow. 
"That  Mrs.  Prentice,  who  kept  an  hotel,  at 
"Quebec,  and  with  whom  General  Montgomery 
''liad  previously  boarded,  was  brought  to  view 
"tliebody,  after  it  was  placed  in  the  Guard- 
"room,  and  which  she  recognized,  by  a  parti- 
"cular  mark  which  he  had  on  the  side  of  his 
"head,  to  be  the  General's.  That  the  body 
* '  was  then  conveyed  to  a  house,  (Gobert's)  * 
' '  by  order  of  Mr.  Cramahe,  who  provided  a 
' '  genteel  coffin  for  the  General's  body,  which 
"was  lined  inside  with  flannel,  and  outside  of  it 
"with  black  cloth.  That,  in  the  night  of  the 
"fourth  of  January,  it  was  conveyed  by  me 
"from  Gobert's  house,  and  was  interred  six  feet 
^ '  in  front  of  the  gate,  within  a  wall  that  sur- 
"  rounded  a  powder-magazine,  near  the  ram- 
"  parts  bounding  on  St.  Lewis-gate.  That  the 
"funeral  service  was  performed,  at  the  grave,  by 
^ '  the  Reverend  Mr.  de  Montmolin,  then  Chap- 
"  lain  of  the  garrison.  That  his  two  Aides-de- 
"  camp  were  buried  in  their  clothes,  without 
"any  coffins;  and  that  no  person  was  buried 
* '  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  General.  That 
"  I  am  positive,  and  can  testify  and  declare,  that 
"* '  the  coffin  of  the  late  General  Montgomery, 
"taken  up  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
"the  present  month  of  June,  1818,  is  the  iden- 
^'tical  coffin  deposited  by  me  on  the  day  of  his 
* '  burial ;  and  that  the  present  coffin  contains  the 
* '  remains  of  the  late  General.  I  do  further  tes- 
"tify  and  declare  that,  subsequent  to  the  find- 
"ing  of  General  Montgomery's  body,  I  wore 
* '  his  sword,  being  lighter  than  my  own ;  and 
' '  on  going  to  the  Seminary,  where  the  American 
"officers  were  lodged,  they  recognized  the 
' '  sword,  which  affected  them  so  much,  that 
"  numbers  of  them  wept,  in  consequence  of 
"which,  I  have  never  worn  the  sword  since. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Quebec, 
"Province  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  nineteenth 
"of  June,  1818. 

"James  Thompson." 

The  following,  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  late  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Highland- 


*  Gobert's  house  was  at  the  corner  of  St.  Lewis  and  St. 
Ursule-streets,  on  the  site  of  the  house  now  numbered  42  St. 
Lewis-street. 


ers,  as  dictated  to  his  son  James,  at  Quebec,  in 
1828,  further  illustrates  this  subject: 

"  CAPTAIN  MONTGOMERY. 
"  APTERWAllDS  GENERAL  IN  THE  AMERICAN 


SERVICE,  1759—1775. 


"I  knew  Montgomery  at  the  taking  of 
'Quebec,  in  1759;  he  was  then  a  Captain,  and 
'  commanded  a  Fencible  Corps,  of  which  I  do 
'  not  recollect  the  name.  He  was  posted  just 
'  on  the  off-side  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
'  and  _  was  sent,  by  General  Wolfe,  on  some 
'  particular  business,  down  towards  Ange  Gar- 
'dien.  As  he  advanced,  some  of  the  people 
'  turned  out  and  fired  upon  his  advanced  party ; 
'  and  this  brought  on  a  more  general  action. 
'  Amongst  the  number  that  opposed  him,  in  this 
'  way,  was  the  Priest  of  the  Parish,  as  command- 
'ing  officer.  Montgomery  defended  himself, 
'  obstinately ;  and  killed  most  of  the  Canadians, 
'  including  the  Priest  himself.* 

"This  exasperated  them  so  much,  that  they 
'  became  frantic,  and  scarcely  knew  what  they 
'were  about,  and,  from  want  of  discipline  and 
order,  they  exposed  themselves  to  Montgom- 
ery's mercy. 

"Montgomery  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this ;  and  his  party  killed  every  one  who 
came  in  his  way,  without  any  mercy.  He  fell 
in  wdth  one  of  his  Sergeants,  having  under  his 
charge  a  young  Canadian  gentleman  who  had 
been  placed  with  the  Priest,  for  his  education, 
and  who,  after  having  lost  his  teacher,  had 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  this 
Sergeant,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the 
butchering  work  which  he  had  witnessed. 
Montgomery,  after  finding  out  that  he  was  a 
Canadian,  had  him  shot  that  instant. 
"General  Wolfe  was  very  much  vexed  at 
Montgomery's  conduct.  It  afterwards  appear- 
ed that  the  cause  of  his  resentment  towards 
the  Canadians  was,  his  having  lost  a  brother 
who  had  been  killed,  and  his  body  afterwards 
cruelly  mangled  by  the  savages'^'  in  connection 
loith  the  Ganadians  that  were  in  alliance  with 
the  savages. 

"After  the  war,  Montgomery's  Corps  was  dis- 
banded, and  he  went  back  to  New  England, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
against  Great  Britain ;  and,  from  his  previous 


*  Notwithstanding-  the  version  of  Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  Lieutenant  Fraser,  who  was  present  at 
the  St.  Joachim  butchery,  that  the  officer  in  charge  was  not 
Lieutenant  Richard  Montgomery,  of  the  Seventeenth  Foot, 
but  Captain  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  the  Forty-third  Foot. — 
Vide  Fraser's  Journal,  published  by  the  Literary  and  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Quebec,  page  13. 

*  The  word  "  Canadians"  is  written  above  those  words  erased 
in  manuscript. 
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^'knowledge  of  Quebec,  he  was,  no  doubt, 
"considered  the  best  qualified  to  head  the  army 
"  that  came  to  the  attack  of  the  place,  in  the 
"year  1775,  on  which  occasion,  he  and  many  of 
"his  army  lost  their  lives,  on  the  night  of  the 
"thirty-first  of  December.  It  was  I  who  found 
"his  body,  in  the  snow,  and  afterwards  had  the 
"direction  of  burying  it,  privately,  by  order  of 
"General  Carleton.  The  remains  were,  about 
^'the  year  1830,  takeu  to  the  States,  by  his 
"nephew,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  obtained  the  per- 
* '  mission  of  the  Governor  to  that  effect.  He 
' '  was  the  only  officer  of  that  army  who  wore  a 
' '  sword,  that  ever  I  discovered ;  and  that  self- 
'■ '  same  sword  is  in  my  possession  to  this  very 
"day.  It  is  silver-mounted,  but,  altogether, 
"but  a  poor-looking  thing.  It  has,  however, 
' '  been  the  means  of  my  receiving  the  visits  of  a 
"great  number  of  American  ladies  and  gentle- 
' '  men,  who  put  so  many  questions  to  me,  that 
"  I  am  heartily  tired  of  answering  them,  now 
"  that  old  age  has  got  the  better  of  me." 

The  above  was  related  by  my  father,  in 
August,  1838,  says  Mr.  James  Thompson  Junior. 

"This  sword,"  adds  the  latter  gentleman, 
"is  now  (18th  March,  1831,)  in  my  possession, 
' '  at  the  Cedars ;  together  with  a  detailed  ac- 
* '  count  of  the  manner  in  which  Montgomery 
' '  met  his  death ;  the  jDarticulars  of  his  burial  and 
' '  of  his  disinterment,  the  whole  certified  by  my 
"father's  own  signature." 

The  following,  from  Hawkins's  Weio  Historical 
Picture  of  Quebec,  relates  to  the  same  subject: 

"  GENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY— HIS  SWORD, 

ETC., 
"as   related   by   MR.    JAMES   THOMPSON,    OVER- 

' '  seer  op  works  for  the  garrison  of  quebec, 
"who,  prom  his  public   situation,   had  a 

"particular    ItNOWLEDGE    OP    THE    CIRCUM- 

"  STANCES. 

' '  General  Montgomery  was  killed  on  the 
*■ '  occasion  of  his  heading  a  Division  of  American 
"troops,  while  moving  up  to  the  assault  of 
"Quebec,  on  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
"  cember,1775,  or,  rather,  the  morning  of  the  first 
"of  January,  1776,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm 
' '  from  the  North-east ;  under  the  favor  of  which, 
"as  also  to  avoid  the  exposed  situation  to  which 
"his  men  would  have  been  subjected,  had  the 
"attack  been  made  on  the  land  side,  where 
"there  were  lantern  and  composition-pots  kept 
"burning,  every  night,  during  the  absence  of  the 
"moon,  he  expected  the  better  to  carry  his 
"point. 

"The  path  leading  round  the  bottom  of  the 
"rock  on  which  the  garrison  stands,  and  called 
'•^Pres  de-Ville,  was  then  quite  narrow;  so  that 

His.  Mag.  Vol.  H.  Si^.  30. 


the  front  of  the  line  of  march  could  present 
only  a  few  files  of  men.  Tlie  Sergeant*  who 
had  charge  of  the  barrier-guard,  Hugh 
McQuarters, — where  there  was  a  gun  kept 
loaded  Tvdth  grape  and  musket-balls,  and 
levelled  every  evening,  in  the  direction  of  the 
said  foot-path — had  orders  to  be  vigilant,  and, 
when  assured  of  an  approach  by  any  body  of 
men,  to  fire  the  gun.  It  was  General  Montgom- 
ery's fate  to  be  amongst  the  leading  files  of  the 
storming-party ;  and  the  precision  with  which 
McQuarters  acquitted  himself  of  the  orders 
he  had  received,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
General,  two  Aides-de-camp,  and  a  Sergeant, 
at  least,  these  were  all  that  could  be  found, 
after  the  search  made,  at  dawn  of  day,  the 
next  morning.  There  was  but  one  discharge 
of  the  gun,  from  which  the  General  had  re- 
ceived a  grape-shot,  in  his  chin,  one  in  the 
groin,  and  one  through  the  thigh,  which 
shattered  the  bone.  I  never  could  ascertain 
whether  the  defection  of  Montgomery's  fol- 
lowers was  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  their 
leader,  or  whether  owing  to  their  being  panic- 
struck, — a  consequence  so  peculiar  to  an  un- 
looked-for shock,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
when  almost  on  the  point  of  coming  into 
action ;  added  to  which,  the  meeting  with  an 
obstruction  (in  the  barrier)  where  one  was  not 
suspected  to  exist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  or 
rather,  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged,  was 
deserted  by  his  followers,  at  the  instant  that 
their  perseverance  and  intrepidity  were  the 
most  needed.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the 
men's  engagements  were  to  terminate  on 
thirty-first  of  December,  1775. 
' '  Considering  the  then  weak  state  of  the  garri- 
son of  Quebec,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
further  the  enterprise  might  have  been  carried 
had  Montgomery  eflfected  a  junction  with 
Arnold,  whose  Division  of  the  storming  party, 
then  simultaneously  approaching  by  the  Sault- 
au-Matelot  extremity,  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
contest,  alone,  unaided,  and  which  was  left  to 
sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle.  But, 
as  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  whole  of  the  events,  I  return  to 
the  General  and  the  sword.  Holding  the  situ- 
ation of  Overseer  of  Works  in  the  Royal 
Engineer  Department,  at  Quebec,  I  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  defences  to  be  erected 
throughout  the  place,  which  brought  to  my 
notice  almost  every  incident  connected  with 
the  military  operations  of  the  blockade  of 
1775;  and,  from  the  part  I  had  performed  in 
the  affair,  generally,  I  considered  that  I  had 


*  There  were  other  Canadian  worthies,  who  could  legitimately 
share  the  credit  of  this /aii  tfarmes— Chabot,  Coffin,  and  the 
Captain  of  au  English  transport,  Barns/are. 
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"some  right  to  withhold  the  General's  sword, 
"particularly  as  it  had  been  obtained  on  the 
"battle-ground. 

' '  On  its  having  been  ascertained  that  Mon- 
"gomery's  Division  had  withdrawn,  a  party 
"went  out  to  view  the  effects  of  the  shot,  when, 
"as  the  snow  had  fallen,  in  the  previous  night, 
"about  knee  deep,  the  only  part  of  a  body  that 
"appeared  above  the  level  of  the  snow  was  that 
"of  the  General  himself,  whose  hand  and  jDart 
"of  the  left  arm  was  in  an  erect  position,  but 
"  the  body  itself  much  distorted,  the  knees 
"being  drawn  up  towards  the  head;  the  other 
"bodies  that  were  found,  at  the  moment,  were 
"those  of  his  Aides-de-camp,  Cheeseman  and 
"McPherson,  and  one  Sergeant.  The  whole 
"were  hard  frozen.  Montgomery's  sword  (and 
' '  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  army  who  wore 
"  a  sword,  that  I  ever  perceived)  was  close  by 
"his  side;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered, 
' '  whicli  was  first  by  a  drummer-boy,  who  made 
"a  snatch  at  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
"no  doubt  considered  it  as  his  lawful  prize; 
"but  I  immediately  made  him  deliver  it  up  to 
' '  me,  and,  some  time  after,  I  made  him  a  pres- 
"ent  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  by  way 
"of  i^rize-money. 

' '  The  sword  has  been  in  my  possession  to  the 
"present  day  (16th  Aug.  1828).  It  has  a  head 
"at  the  top  of  the  hilt,  somewhat  resembling 
"a  lion's  or  a  bulldog's,  with  cropped  ears,  the 
"edges  indented,  with  a  ring  passing  through 
"the  chin  or  under  jaw,  from  which  is  suspended 
"  a  double  silver  chain  communicating  with  the 
"front  tip  of  the  guard,  by  a  second  ring;  at 
"the  lower  end  of  the  handle  there  is,  on  each 
"side,  the  figure  of  a  spread  eagle.  The  whole 
"  of  the  metal  part  of  the  hilt  is  of  silver. 
"About  half  an  inch  of  the  back  part  of  the 
"  guard  was  broken  off,  while  in  my  possession. 
"The  handle  itself  is  of  ivory,  and  undulated 
"obliquely,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  blade, 
"which  is  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  fluted 
"near  the  back,  is  single- edged,  with  a  slight 
"curve  towards  the  point,  about  six  inches  of 
"which,  however,  is  sharp  on  both  edges,  and 
"the  word  "  HARVEY "  is  imprinted  on  it, 
"  five  and  a  half  inches  from  the  top,  in  Roman 
"capitals,  in  a  direction  upwards.  The  whole 
"length  of  the  blade  is  two  feet  four  inches 
"(when  found  it  had  no  scabbard  or  sheath; 
"but  I  soon  had  the  present  one  made,  and 
"  mounted  in  silver,  to  correspond).  As  it  was 
"lighter  and  shorter  than  my  own  sword,  I 
"  adopted  it  and  wore  it,  in  lieu.  Having  some 
"business  at  the  "  Seminaire,"  where  there  was 
"a  number  of  American  officers,  prisoners  of 
"war,  of  General  Arnold's  Division,  I  had  oc- 
"casion  to  be  much  vexed  with  myself  for 
"having  it  with  me,  for  the  instant  they  ob- 


served it,  they  knew  it  to  have  been  their 
General's ;  and  they  were  very  much  affected 
by  the  recollections  that  it  seemed  to  bi-ing 
back  to  their  minds, — indeed,  several  of  them 
wept,  audibly!  I  took  care,  however,  in 
mercy  to  the  feelings  of  those  ill-fated  gentle- 
men, that,  whenever  I  had  to  go  to  the 
Seminary,  afterwards,  to  leave  the  sword  be- 
hind me.  To  return  to  the  General ;  the  body 
on  its  being  brought  within  the  walls  (the 
garrison)  was  identified  by  Mrs.  Widow 
Prentice,  who  then  kept  the  hotel  known  by 
the  name  of  'Free  Mason's  Hall,'  by  a  scar  on 
one  of  his  cheeks,  supposed  to  be  a  sabre-cut, 
and  by  the  General  having  frequently  lodged 
at  her  house,  on  previous  occasions  of  his 
coming  to  Quebec,  on  business.  General 
Carleton,  the  then  Governor  General,  being 
satisfied  as  to  his  identity,  ordered  that  the 
body  should  be  decently  buried,  in  the  most 
private  manner ;  and  His  Excellency  entrusted 
the  business  to  me.  I  accordingly  had  the  body 
conveyed  to  a  small  log  house,  in  St.  Lewis- 
street,  (opposite  to  the  then  residence  of  Judge 
Dunn,)  the  second  from  the  corner  of  St. 
Ursule-street,  owned  by  one  Francois  Gaubert, 
a  cooper;  and  I  ordered  Henry  Dunn,  joiner, 
prepare  a  suitable  coffin ;  this  he  complied  with^ 
in  every  respect  becoming  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, having  covered  it  with  fine  black  cloth 
and  lined  it  with  flannel ;  after  the  job  was 
completed  there  was  nobody  to  indemnify  six 
dollars  that  Dunn  gave  to  the  six  men  who 
bore  the  body  to  the  grave;  he  wished  to 
insist  upon  my  paying  his  account,  as 
the  orders  for  the  other  work  had  been  given 
and  paid  by  me ;  but,  as  I  could  not  have  re- 
quired his  men  (having  enough  soldiers  of  my 
own)  I  contrived  to  put  him  off,  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  really  believe  it  remains  unpaid  till 
to  this  day;  however,  Dunn  is  long  since 
dead,  and  as  he  could  well  afford  to  be  at  the 
loss,  it  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  compelling 
him  to  a  generous  action  towards  a  fallen  foe. 
He  deserved,  in  some  measure,  to  sustain  the 
loss,  for  I  gave  him  no  directions  about  the 
six  men,  as  I  had  a  party  of  my  own,  in  wait- 
ing, at  the  Chateau,  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  at  the  moment  that  General  Carleton 
conceived  proper;  and  when  I  did  ascertain 
his  wishes  to  that  effect,  I  proceeded  to 
Gaubert's,  where  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Dunn 
had  just  taken  away  the  corpse;  this  was 
about  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  1776.  I  accordingly  posted  up  to 
the  place  where  I  had  ordered  the  grave  to  be 
dug,  (just  alongside  of  that  of  my  first  wife, 
within,  and  near,  the  surrounding  wall  of  the 
powder-magazine,  in  the  gorge  of  the  St. 
Lewis-bastion,)  and  found,  in  addition  to  the 
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*  *  six  men  and  Dunn,  the  undertaker,  that  the 
* '  Rev. Mr.  De  Montmollin,the  military  Chaplain, 
' '  was  in  attendance,  and  the  business  thus 
' '  finished  before  I  got  there.  On  satisfying  my- 
' '  self  that  the  grave  was  properly  covered  up, 
' '  I  went  and  reported  the  circumstances  to 
' '  General  Carleton,  who  expressed  himself  not 
"too  well  pleased  with  Dunn's  ofiiciousness. 
' '  It  having  afterwards  been  decided  to  demolish 
"the  powder-magazine,  and  to  erect  a  case- 
' '  mated  barrack  in  its  stead,  I  took  care  to  mark 
' '  the  spot  where  Montgomery  was  buried  (not 
"  so  much,  perhaps,  on  his  account,  as  from  the 
' '  interest  I  felt  for  it,  on  another  score)  by 
' '  having  a  small  cut  stone  inserted  in  the  pave- 
"ment,  within  the  barrack  square;  and  this 
"precaution  enabled  me,  afterwards,  to  point 
"  out  the  place  to  a  nephew  of  the  General,  Mr. 
"  Lewis,  who,  learning  that  the  person  who  had 
"  had  the  direction  of  the  burial  of  his  uncle's 
' '  corpse  was  still  living,  came  to  Quebec,  about 
"the  year  1818,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  ob- 
"taining  the  permission  of  the  military  com- 
"mander.  General  Sherbrooke,  to  take  away 
"the  remains.  I,  of  course,  was  called  upon 
"for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  spot; 
' '  and,  having  repaired  thither,  with  young  Mr. 
' '  Lewis  and  several  officers  of  the  garrison,  to- 
"gether  with  Chief-justice  Sewell  and  some 
' '  friends  of  the  deceased,  I  directed  the  work- 
' '  men,  at  once,  where  to  dig,  and  they  accord- 
' '  ingly  took  up  the  pavement  exactly  in  the 
' '  du-ection  of  the  grave.  The  skeleton  was  found 
"complete,  and,  ^when  removed,  a  musket-ball 
"fell from  the  skull;  the  coffin  nearly  decayed, 
"No  part  of  the  black  cloth  of  the  outside  nor 
"of  the  flannel  of  the  inside  were  visible;  a 
' '  leather  thong,  with  which  the  hair  had  been 
"tied,  was  still  in  a  state  of  preservation,  after 
' '  a  lapse  of  forty-three  years ;  there  is  a  spring 
' '  of  water  near  the  place,  which  may  have  had 
"the  effect  of  hastening  the  decay  of  the  con- 
"  tents  of  the  grave. 

' '  The  particulars  attending  the  removal  of 
"  the  remains,  through  the  several  towns  of  the 
' '  United  States,  to  their  ultimate  place  of  de- 
'•  posit  (Broadway,  New  York)  were  published 
"in  all  the  public  papers,  in  that  line  of  com- 
' '  munication. 
,,,^^j,,  "  James  Thompson, 

"Overseer  of  Works. 
"Quebec,  16th  August,  1838." 

The  following  in  addition,  was  related  on  Fri- 
iay  evening,  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1828: 

"While  engaged  in  giving  directions  in  re- 
■ '  spect  of  the  burial  of  the  General's  two  Aids 
■'  (who  were  both  put  into  the  same  grave,  just 
'  as  they  had  been  found,  a  little  in  advance  of 


' '  the  spot  where  the  General  was  interred,)  there 
' '  were  sent  seventeen  dead  soldiers  of  General 
"  Arnold's  Division,  brought  up  from  Sault  au 
"Matelot,  for  the  purpose  of  being  buried; 
' '  these  were  all  put  into  one  pit,  dug  in  the  slope 
"of  the  rampart,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  powder- 
' '  magazine,  also  without  coffins,  as  is  the  prac- 
"tice  on  the  battle-field,  but  no  particular  mark 
' '  was  left  to  show  the  place ;  many  of  the  Ameri- 
' '  can  soldiers  that  were  killed  in  their  attempt  to 
' '  force  the  barrier  at  Sault  au  Matelot,  were 
"buried  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  property 
"of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Racey,  both  brcM^ers. 
' '  The  foregoing  particulars  were  committed 
' '  to  writing  iu  consequence  of  the  frequent  visits 
' '  of  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  obtain  a 
"  view  of  Montgomery's  sword  and  a  recital  of 
' '  the  circumstances  attending  his  death  and  iDur- 
"  ial ;  and  in  a  view,  also,  of  averting  the  fatigue 
"  occasioned  by  the  repeated  recital,  at  my  fa- 
"  ther's  very  advanced  age — ninety-five  years. 
' '  James  Thompson,  Jr. 

"A  Mr.  Ford  and  a  Mr.  Gibson,  two  Ameri- 
"can  gentlemen,  the  former  a  historian  and  the 
' '  latter  a  painter,  called  upon  my  father,  in  1828, 
"to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  infor- 
' '  mation  which  he  possessed,  in  regard  to  the 
"American  attack  on  Quebec ;  the  particulars  of 
"General  Montgomery's  death  and  burial;  his 
"sword ;  etc.,  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  begged  to  be 
' '  allowed  to  take  my  father's  portrait,  for  the 
' '  purpose  of  being  appended  to  an  historical  work 
' '  then  in  a  state  of  progress,  which  being  ac- 
"  quiesced  in,  he  (^Ir.  Gibson)  continued  some 
"time  in  contemplating  the  outlines  of  his  fea- 
' '  tures,  and  expressed  his  ability  to  design  a 
"  portrait  from  the  impression  alone  which  he 
"  had  framed  of  his  features,  on  inspection. 

' '  James  Thompson,  Jr.  " 


YYL.— GENERAL  GHILDS,    U.  S.  A. 

EJSTTRACTS   FROM  HIS    CORRESPONDENCE    WITH 
HIS  FAMILY.* 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL   MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Without  any  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  Florida  War, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  its  origin  ;  and  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  very  briefly,  such  statements  of  current  events  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  letters. 

In  1821,  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
The  Indians,  who  had  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  Spaniai-ds,  were  then  in  possession  of  theibest  portions 
of  the  country — their  villages  extending  from  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  East,  to  the  Appalachicola-river,  on  the  West.  In  1823,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  they  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 

*  Some  years  since,  while  we  were  engaged  on  another  his- 
torical work,  we  received  from  the  widow  of  General  Childs  a 
package  of  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  that  excellent 
soldier  with  his  wife  and  children,  embracing  all  of  that  corres- 
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upper  part  of  Florida,  aud  bound  themselyes  to  live  witliiu 
eertaiu  southern  aud  interior  boundaries. 

Difficulties  arose  aud  continued.  Tlie  white  man  looked 
with  a  covetous  eye  aud,  sometimes,  laid  a  depredating  band  on 
the  Indian  "reserve";  while,  the  red  man  too  often  came  out 
of  his  limits  to  steal — sometimes  to  murder.  Had  the  Indians 
lived  in  an  open  couutrj'-,  hemmed  in  bj'  dense  settlements  of 
the  whites,  it  would  have  beeu  very  easy  to  control  them  ;  and 
this  fact  would  have  given  a  feeling  of  security  to  their  neigh- 
bors. But  of  all  places  on  this  continent,  Florida  stands  fore- 
mast as  a  strong  hold  for  the  hostile  savage. 

It  was  soou  perceived  that  Florida  could  never  fully  belong 
to  the  dominant  race,  so  long  as  the  wild  man  retained  anj"-  foot- 
ing iu  the  country. 

In  1832,  the  Indian  Chiefs  were  induced  to  enter  into  another 
Treatj- — that  of  Payne's  Lauding — by  which  thej'-  bouud  them- 
selves to  emigrate  to  the  western  border  of  Arkausas  ;  but  the 
people  refused  to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  Chiefs — they  resolved 
not  to  emigrate:  and  the  Chiefs,  as  the  only  means,  probably, 
of  retaining  their  power,  denied  their  own  acta  and  announced 
their  fixed  determination  to  live  and  die  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers. 

All  was  done  that  could  be  done,  by  Indian  Agents  aud 
military  officers,  in  Florida,  to  induce  the  Chiefs  to  fulfil  the 
Treaty.  The  latter,  with  the  characteristic  cunning  of  their 
race,  pretended  to  yield  to  these  persuasions  until  they  had 
secured  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  of  all  the  implements 
of  war  used  by  them. 

A  few  da)'S  before  the  period  fixed  for  emigration,  the  Indians 
opened  the  drama  by  a  teriible  act ;  and  the  long  Florida  War 
began. 

On  the  23tii  of  December,  1835,  two  Companies  of  Artillery, 

pondence  which  was  considered  proper  to  be  placed  before  the 
world,  concerning  the  operations  of  the  army  in  Florida,  from 
1636  to  1841  ;  and  we  propose  to  publish  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  shall  desire  to  look  into  the  hidden  records  of  that 
remarkable  war. 

"  General  Childs  was  in  the  habit,  when  absent  from  his 
"family,  of  writing,  daily,  in  familiar  letters  to  his  wife  and 
' '  children,  a  narrative  of  passing  events  ;  "  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
those  letters  sometimes  assumed  the  form  of  diaries,  in  which, 
without  noticing  the  merely  prof  essional  characteristics  of  the 
operations  of  the  army,  he  described  very  much  of  men  and 
events,  which  was  not  officially  referred  to,  in  any  Report  and 
not  generallj'  known  by  those  who  were  not  actual  eye-witnesses 
of  the  scenes  referred  to.  The  exact  character  of  those  letters 
will  be  evident  to  every  reader.  They  were  not  written  for 
the  public  eye  ;  nor  were  they  intended  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  anybody's  desires  or  interests.  They  merely  '  'eX- 
"hibit  a  Christian  soldier,  in  places  of  considerable  responsi- 
"bilit}',  in  actual  war,  faithful  to  his  country  and  his  God, 
"jotting  down  a  history  of  passing  events,  with  the  occasional 
"comments  of  a  thoughtful,  religious  man,"  for  the  infor- 
mation of  loved  ones,  at  home;  and  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man,  written  under  such  circumstances,  completes  the  record 
of  events,  which  was  left  incomplete,  by  those  who  participated 
in  those  events,  when  they  merely  reported,  officially,  their 
official  acts,  to  those,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  whom  they 
were  officially  accountable  for  their  doings.  For  this  reason, 
we  regard  these  letters  as  extremely  important  to  students  of 
the  military  history  of  the  country  and  to  all  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  Florida.— EditOR.1 


under  Major  Dade,  on  their  way  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Fort 
King,  five  miles  East  of  the  Wahoo-swamp,  were  ambushed 
aud  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and,  all  but  two, 
killed  on  the  spot.  Two,  desperately  wounded,  returned  to 
Fort  Brooke. 

On  the  same  day,  a  partj^  of  Indians,  under  the  celebrated 
Oseola,  murdered  General  Thompson,  the  Indian  Agent,  at 
Fort  King,  and  Lieutenant  Constanline  Smith,  who  happened 
to  be  in  his  company.  To  punish  this  la.st  act,  General  Clinch, 
then  commanding  the  troops  iu  Florida,  advanced  rapidly  to- 
wards the  Withlacoochie  ;  crossed  it,  two  da3's  after  the  mas- 
sacre ;  and,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  with  two  hundred 
Regulars,  met  aud  dispersed  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians, 
under  Oseola  and  Alligator.  The  loss,  however,  of  the  Indians 
was  small — three  killed  and  five  Avounded  ;  while  the  Americans 
had  four  killed  and  forty  wounded.  Self-preservatiou  is  a  car- 
dinal point  of  Indian  tactics.  He  seldom  stands  his  ground 
after  the  danger  becomes  imminent. 

Nothing  was  known,  that  day,  of  the  fate  of  Dade  aud  his 
party ;  but  terrible  apprehensions  were  excited  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  savages  decorated  with  i^arts  of  the  American  uni 
form  and  by  the  sound  of  the  American  musket,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Indian  rifle. 

The  news  of  this  battle  was  received  on  the  Atlantic  sea-boarc 
before  anything  was  known  of  "  Dade's  Massacre."  The  repor 
of  this  last  event,  slowly  communicated  fi-om  Tampa  Bay. 
after  a  long  period  of  profound  peace,  acted  like  an  electi-ic  shoct 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Orders  were  imme 
diately  issued  by  the  War  Department  for  the  most  vigorou; 
prosecution  of  the  War,  theu  begun.  Our  small  regular  army 
scattered  along  the  western  frontier  and  the  sea-board,  was  re 
quired  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Florida.  Ou  the  twenty 
first  of  January,  1836,  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  repair  to  th( 
seat  of  war,  with  power  to  call  out  the  Militia  of  Florida  and  thi 
neighboring  States.  General  Gaines,  without  orders,  hastene( 
from  New  Orleans  to  Tampa  Bay,  with  one  thousand,  one  hun 
dred  men,  Regulars— and  Louisiana  Volunteers  ;  arrived  at  For 
Brooke,  on  the  tenth  of  February ;  marched,  with  tei 
days  provisions,  to  Fort  King ;  reached  that  post,  on  thi 
twenty-second  of  February  ;  and,  finding  but  a  small  quantity  o 
provisions,  began  his  return  to  Fort  Brooke,  by  a  new  route 
met  the  enemy,  on  the  Withlachoochie,  so  strongly  posted  as  t 
prevent  his  crossing  that  stream  ;  began  to  fortify  his  position 
and  waited  for  reinforcements.  General  Clinch  came  to  hi 
relief,  on  the  seventh  of  March.  The  Indians  quietly  retired 
without  giving  battle. 

General  Scott  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  aud,  with  th 
best  preparations  that  could  be  made,  on  so  short  a  notipe,  too' 
the  field,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Februarj"- ;  and  continued  hi 
operations,  with  great  energy,  until  the  thirtieth  of  May.  Th 
Indians  played  their  part  with  great  skill— finding  large  column 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the  field,  they  separate 
into  small  bodies  ;  and  easily  eluded  pm-suit. 

The  object  of  the  war  was  not  simply  to  defeat  the  enemj 
but  to  catch  him  and  cany  him  off  to  another  country.  In  this 
General  Scott  did  not  succeed  ;  nor  have  his  successors,  to  thi 
day,  accomplished  that  object.  Indians  still  remain,  all  the  mor 
secure  in  consequence  of  their  diminished  numbers.*     At  the  b( 


*  This  introduction  was  written,  several  years  ago,  when  th 
papers  were  sent  to  us,  by  Major  Childs's  family.  We  believ 
the  Indians  no  longer  trouble  the  inhabitants  of  Florida.- 
Editor. 
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ginning  of  the  Florida  War,  1835,  there  were  about  two  thousand 
warriors,  including  negroes,  in  Florida.  Now,  1859,  at  the  end 
of  a  Second  War,  there  are  about  one  hundred  warriors  still  re- 
maining. They  have  the  extensive  "Everglades,"  with  its 
high  grass  and  numerous  islands,  to  hide  in,  when  pursued,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  force. 

General  Scott  was  relieved  of  the  command,  in  Florida,  by 
Governor  Call ;  but,  during  the  Summer  of  1836,  no  very  active 
operations  were  undertaken.  A  few  months  later.  General  Jesup 
came  into  the  country,  and  carried  on  operations,  nearly  two 
years,  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  but  without  accomplishing 
that  impossible  object,  the  removal  of  all  the  Indians  from  the 
country. 

Without  further  explanations,  we  shall  take  up  the  letters ; 
remarking  that  the  Company  of  the  Third  Artillery,  which  the 
writer  then  commanded,  left  Eastport,  Maine,  early  in  July, 
1836,  for  the  seat  of  war. 

It  wiU  be  learned  from  these  letters,  that  the  Indians  were 
then  scattered  over  the  country,  destroying  plantations,  mur- 
dering women  and  children,  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
waylaying  small  detachments,  etc.,  etc.,  while  the  troops,  pros- 
trated by  disease,  were  powerless.] 

EXTRACTS. 

July  %Uh  1836.  At  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
Black-creek.*  On  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
a  house  is  now  smoking,  which  the  Indians  fired, 
last  night,  having  killed  the  owner,  a  month 
since.  They  have  burned  and  destroyed,  in 
every  direction.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the 
splendid  plantations  in  ruins,  all  around  us. 
The  people  of  Jacksonville  are  much  alarmed, 
as  they  have  burnt  within  ten  miles  of  them. 

In  coming  up,  this  afternoon,  we  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  planking  up  the  bulwarks  of 
the  boat,  as  we  expect  to  be  fired  upon,  to-mor- 
row, in  Black-creek.  The  stream  is  very  nar- 
row ;  and  the  banks  are  high.  I  have  planked 
the  upper  deck,  and  intend  to  conceal  my  men, 
by  making  them  lie  down,  so  that,  if  we  are 
attacked,  we  may  draw  the  enemy  from  their 
hiding-places  and  return  their  fire,  with  efi'ect. 

I  understand  that  the  communication  between 
Fort  Dranef  and  MicanopyJ  is  now  cut  off; 
and,  until  more  troops  arrive,  the  sick  and  well, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  men,  can  not  be 
removed  from  that  post. 

July  2dth.  Garey's  Ferry. §  We  arrived  at 
this  place,  in  safety,  a  few  moments  since,  with- 
out being  fired  upon,  as  we  expected.  We  saw 
the  place  where  the  Indians  had  made  fires, 
last  night,  in  order  to  watch  us.  I  find,  here, 
two  Companies  (one-hundred  and  fifty  men) 
prepared  for  defense.     My  Company  is  in  ex- 

*  About  twenty-five  miles  above  Jacksonville,  on  the  St, 
John's-river,  Florida. 

t  An  interior  post,  about  sixty-five  miles  Southwest  from 
the  mouth  of  Black-creek. 

J  Ten  miles  from  Fort  Drane. 

■J  On  Black-creek,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 


cellent  health.  The  Indians  are  all  through  the 
country.  A  movement  will  probably  be  made, 
in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

You  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevails  at  this  place — the  truth  is 
not  half  known.  The  people  have  come  here, 
for  protection,  from  all  quarters — in  all,  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundred.  They  left  comfort- 
able homes,  to  escape  the  Indians.  Here,  they 
have  built  shelters  which  keep  out  neither  wind 
nor  rain — at  this  season  of  the  year  it  rains  viol- 
ently, every  afternoon — and  their  subsistence  is 
the  ration  of  the  soldier.  The  measles  have 
broken  out  among  them ;  and  their  insufiicient 
shelters  have  given  them  colds. 

To-day,  I  have  been  in  the  huts  of  many  of 
these  unfortunate  people.  My  heart  bleeds  at 
the  sufi'erings  I  have  witnessed  and  the  tales  of 
woe  I  have  heard. 

In  a  hut,  ten  feet  square,  were  three  or  four 
places  for  beds : — that  is,  four  sticks  would  be 
driven  into  the  sand,  and  poles  laid  across  them, 
for  boards  to  rest  upon.  On  these,  some  had 
beds  and  others  nothing  but  blankets.  But,  Oh ! 
the  emaciated  objects  that  lay  upon  them — some 
with  raging  fevers; — others  with  diarrhoea; — 
others,  again,  having  taken  cold  with  the  mea- 
sles, were  swollen,  frightfully.  Sometimes, 
father,  mother,  children,  all  lay,  prostrate.  In 
one  instance,  the  father  and  mother  died,  leaving 
five  children,  all  sick  ;  and  the  oldest  only  thir- 
teen years  old.  These  poor  little  creatures  were 
obliged  to  help  each  other,  as  well  as  they 
could.  I  found  some  that  were  religious,  and 
left  tracts  with  all.  All  appeared  grateful ;  and 
many  asked  me  to  call  again. 

As  to  the  Indians,  they  are  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  country.  They  have  cut  off  all 
communication  between  this  place  and  Micanopy 
and  between  Micanopy  and  Fort  Drane  ;  and  we 
are  not  strong  enough,  at  any  of  these  places,  to 
attempt  to  send  supplies  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  the  great  dejDot  for  supplying  these  posts. 
They  are  now  living,  at  Micanopy,  on  corn  and 
pork.     At  Fort  Drane,  it  is  very  sickly, 

I  am  now  waiting  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Florida  horsemen.  When  they  arrive,  I  shall, 
with  my  Company  and  Capt.  G's, — together,  one 
hundred  and  ten  men, — take  supplies  to 
Micanopy;  and  then  remove  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Drane. 

It  is  very  hot ;  the  living  coarse — j^ork,  beans, 
and  hard  bread.  I  should  like  you  to  see  us 
sitting  under  a  bower,  made  in  front  of  two 
log-houses,  some  on  heads  of  barrels,  some  on 
chairs,  some  standing — eating,  for  breakfast, 
cold  boiled  pork,  hard  bread,  with  tea.  We 
sleep  in  a  log-house;  and  the  worms  in  the 
wood  make  as  much  noise  as  a  swarm  of  bees. 
When  it  rains,  I  look  for  a  dry  place  in  which  I 
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may  put  my  blankets ;  and  think  myself  fortu- 
nate if  I  can  find  one. 

Garet's  Ferry,  July  dOtJi  1836. 

Yesterday,  at  three  o'clock,  news  came  that 
a  party  of  sixteen  soldiers,  who  had  come  here 
from  St.  Augustine,  to  bring  some  horses,  on 
their  return,  under  Lieutenant  H.,  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  Black-cveek,  at  a  steam-mill,  to  look 
about.  Immediately  on  landing,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  forty  Indians :  the  fire  was  re- 
turned, and  kept  up,  an  hour  and  a  half.  Lieut. 
H.  having  three  men  wounded,  retreated;  but, 
before  the  steamboat  could  get  out  of  rifle-shot, 
two  others  were  wounded, — one  mortally. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  news,  I  volunteered, 
with  my  Company,  to  go  down  in  the  steamboat. 
Captain  Gait,  with  his,  to  go  on  horses,  by  land, 
and  try  to  surround  them.  When  we  reached 
the  place,  the  mill  and  the  boards  were  in  a 
blaze,  lighting  up  the  water  and  the  space  around. 
I  went  ashore,  in  the  first  boat,  with  thirty  men. 
We  expected  the  Indians  to  fire  upon  us,  every 
moment — our  boat  grounded — we  jumped  into 
the  water,  immediately  formed  in  one  rank ; 
ascended  the  bank ;  and  there  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  balance  of  the  men,  under  Lieuten- 
ant P.  with  the  Doctor.  It  was  now  dark ;  and, 
being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ground, 
we  could  do  nothing  but  form  the  Company,  as 
Light  Infantry,  in  open  order ;  place  the  senti- 
nels, ten  feet  apart,  in  front  and  on  our  flanks, 
having  the  river  in  the  rear ;  and,  there,  wait  until 
day-light.  We  had  nothing  on  but  our  summer 
clothes.  Wet  up  to  our  knees;  dripping  with 
perspiration;  supperless;  we  lay  down  in  the 
sand  until  day-light. 

No  Indians  appearing,  we  commenced  scour- 
ing a  hammock,  on  our  right,  in  open  order. 
These  hammocks  are  thick  underbrush  and 
woods,  on  rather  higher  ground  than  that  which 
surrounds  them.  We  then  went  through  the 
country,  about  six  miles,  to  a  j^lace  where  we 
expected  to  find  the  Indians.  There  we  met 
Captain  Gait,  with  his  Company,  mounted; 
but  no  Indians.  After  eating  some  meat  and 
bread,  and  drinking  some  very  warm  and  very 
bad  water,  we  scoured  some  other  parts  of  the 
woods  and  hammocks,  under  a  broiling  sun, 
until  one  o'clock  ;  when  we  returned  to  the  boat, 
completely  exhausted.  Captain  Gait,  with  the 
assistance  of  citizens  accustomed  to  hunt  Indians, 
found  a  trail  where  they  had  passed  with  cattle, 
the  night  before,  and  followed  it,  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  supposed  the  Indians  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  with  their  plunder,  immediately  after 
the  fight  of  yesterday.  We  are  safely  back, 
having  marched,  on  foot,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles. 


MiCANOPY,  August  6'^  1836. 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  accomplished 
the  march  to  this  place  in  safety.  To-morrow, 
at  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  leave  with  two  hundred 
men,  to  bring  ofl"  the  sick  and  the  public  pro- 
perty from  Fort  Drane. 

I  am  sorry  to  make  this  movement,  on  Sunday ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  and  necessity  to  get  the 
troops  from  that  place,  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
prayer  is  for  wisdom  and  guidance  from  above, 
to  direct  me. 

August  9*'' .  I  returned,  yesterday,  from  Fort 
Drane,  with  all  the  troops  and  public  property. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  romantic  sight — forty 
wagons,  with  from  three  to  six  horses  each, 
winding  through  the  pine-barrens. 

When  I  arrived  there,  with  my  wagon-train, 
escorted  by  one  hundred  horsemen  and  eighty 
foot,  I  found  every  oflScer  sick,  with  the  excep- 
tion^f  the  Surgeon,  Of  eighty-three  soldiers, 
only  forty-two  were  fit  for  duty.  The  wagons 
were  loaded,  on  Sunday  evening;  Monday 
morning,  we  started  back ;  expecting  a  fight 
with  the  Indians,  at  every  hammock,  supposing 
they  would  make  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  ofi 
some  of  the  train  which  reached  more  than  half 
a  mile. 

You  would  probably  like  to  know  how  we 
march  through  the  Indian  country  so  as  to  avoid 
surprise.  [^Here  we  omit  a  shetcli,  representing  a 
line  of  mounted  Jiankers,  on  each  side  of  the  train.  ] 

MiCANOPY,  August  18th  1836. 

We  are  living  a  wild,  romantic,  and  singu- 
lar life.  I  will  tell  you  something  of  it.  You 
know  we  are  surrounded  by  pickets:  outside  of 
these,  a  wily,  savage  foe  watches  for  the  mo- 
ment when  we  are  ofi"  our  guard  to  pounce  upon 
us.  We  can  not  see  him;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is,  every  night,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  us.  The  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  has 
orders  to  visit  each  sentinel  once  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  report  if  he  hears  any  "signs,"  as  it 
is  called.  About  half  past  two,  this  morning  I 
awoke.  All  was  still.  I  felt  uneasy.  It  is  the 
time  the  Indians  generally  select  for  an  attack. 
I  got  up  (my  clothes  have  been  laid  aside  but 
two  nights,  since  I  have  been  in  Florida)  and 
went  to  one  of  the  sentinels  nearest  the  ham- 
mock to  see,  listen,  and  enquire  for  "signs." 
While  standing  there,  I  heard,  through  the 
stillness,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  which  I  knew  to 
be  the  express  from  Garey's  Ferry.  They  run 
through  in  the  night,  fifty-five  miles.  In  a  few 
minutes,  I  heard  him  sing  out  "Express — Ex- 
" press,"  to  prevent  his  being  fired  on.  We  do 
not  ask— "Who  is  there  ?  "  but  the  first  saluta- 
tion is  a  ball  and  three  buck-shot.  As  I  was 
saying,    he   sang   out    "Express,    Express,    In- 
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•^'dians,  Indians  in  the  hammock."  As  soon  as 
Indians  were  mentioned,  all  the  troops,  in  a 
moment,  were  at  the  loop-holes.  The  express 
came  in,  safe,  and  said  he  saw  an- Indian  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  picket :  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ran. 
The  Indians  having  alarmed  the  garrison,  we 
knew  they  would  be  off,  immediately.  So  the 
troops  were  sent  back  to  their  quarters;  and 
we  sat  down  to  oiir  despatches.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious sight — five  or  six  officers,  some  in  soldiers' 
clothes,  some  with  morning  gowns,  others  half- 
dressed,  reading  letters,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  surrounded  by  Indians.  We  sleep  but 
little  at  night.  Some  one  is  constantly  on  the 
look-out;  and,  as  there  are  six  of  us,  in  one 
room,  we  appear  like  troubled  spirits,  going  in 
and  out. 

I  feel  comforted  by  the  assurance  which  your 
letter  gives  me,  that  so  many  Christian  friends 
are  interceding  at  a  Throne  of  Grace  for  me 
and  my  companions-in-arms.  My  faith  in  prayer 
is  constantly  strengthened;  and  my  Christian 
armor,  I  would  fain  hope,  grows  brighter  and 
brighter ;  and  why  should  it  not,  when  I  feel 
that  God  is  around  and  about  me — that  my 
prayers,  for  my  own  health  and  safety  and  for 
my  dear  wife  and  children,  appear  to  be 
answered  so  soon?  I  would  not  be  a  prayerless 
man  for  ^worlds.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may,  by 
my  walk  and  conversation,  glorify  my  Gocl  and 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  highest  good 
of  those  around  me. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Colonel  Crane, 
in  Trhicli  he  urgently  recommends  an  attack  upon  Fort  Drane  ; 
for  the  planning  of  which  he  was  afterwards  brevetted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.] 

I  am  anxious  to  make  an  excursion,  on  the 
return  of  the  train,  with  the  horsemen  that  may 
accompany  it,  together  with  such  men  as  I  can 
mount  on  the  wagon-horses,  to  several  resorts  of 
the  Indians,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles.  I  be- 
lieve I  can,  with  good  guides,  come  upon  them, 
suddenly,  and  drive  from  this  vicinity  those  we 
cannot  kill  or  take*** I  am,  therefore,  the  more 
anxious  that  you  should  send  me  the  horses  you 
have  at  St.  Augustine.  They  will  be  of  great 
service,  as  nothing  can  be  done  without  them. 

August  21st.  The  horses  came  and  with  them 
Major  Pierce,,  who  took  command.  We  started 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  one  hundred 
mounted  men  and  a  howitzer.  Half  of  the 
horsemen  were  my  own  men,  most  of  whom 
had  scarcely  ever  before  felt  the  saddle.  We  rode 
along,  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  darkness ;  and,  as 
daylight  discovered  them,  the  figure  they  cut, 
as  Dragoons,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  I 
saw  one  go  over  his  horse's  head  and  presently 
appear   under   instead   of    ovei^   him:     another. 


having  lost  his  cap,  had  made  a  bandanna  sup- 
ply its  place  :  eight  or  ten,  upon  some  unexpect- 
ed movement  of  their  horses,  found  themselves 
measuring  their  length  upon  the  ground:  and 
Shryack,  whom  you  may  remember  as  a  very 
tall  man,  had  fastened  his  stirrups  close  to  the 
saddle,  so  that,  from  his  knees,  his  head  barely 
emerged  to  learn  for  itself  the  M^ay  his  horse 
was  going.     To  go  on  with  my  story. 

Lieutenant  Irwin,  with  his  men,  was  to  go  to 
the  right,  I  to  the  left,  as  we  approached  Fort 
Drane ;  and  so  surround  it.  Having  heard  by  a 
spy  that  a  fire  had  been  burning  there,  the  night 
before,  as  soon  as  we  got  in  sight,  we  started  on 
a  run. 

Lieutenant  Irwin's  command  had  to  pass  some 
negro-quarters,  out  of  which  ran  two  Indians, 
who  were  killed.  We  then  discovered  a  large 
number  of  Indians  coming  through  a  corn-field. 
It  is  supposed  they  had  got  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach, and  were  coming  down,  to  lay  in  ambush 
for  us.  We  drove  them  back  to  the  hammock, 
passing  over  the  bodies  of  ten  dead  Indians. 
Here  we  encountered  the  entire  Mickasukie 
tribe,  with  their  negroes,  women,  and  children. 
They  formed  a  line  of  fire,  on  the  edge  of  the 
hammock,  half  a  mile  in  length.  We  maintained 
our  fire,  in  half  musket-shot  of  them,  for 
forty  minutes.  We  were  not  strong  enough  to 
charge  them.  Our  ammunition  was  nearly  gone. 
Not  expecting  such  a  fight,  we  had  none,  ex- 
cepting what  the  men  took  in  their  boxes.  So 
we  mounted  our  horses ;  took  our  dead  men  and 
the  wounded ;  and  retired.  Had  the  Indians 
known  our  weakness,  they  could  have  sur- 
rounded us,  with  ease,  and  cut  us  oft'.  We  had 
no  idea  of  meeting  more  than  forty  or  fifty ;  but 
they  had  came  out  of  the  swamp,  with  their 
whole  tribe;  and,  although  they  number  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  attacking  them, 
as  we  did,  in  their  camp,  the  old  men,  boys, 
and  negroes  used  rifles,  and  is  supposed  that 
from  four  to  five  hundred  used  arms,  that  day, 
with  Oseola  at  their  head;  whose  voice  was  re- 
cognized by  "Jackson,"  a  Wagon-master, 
whom  Major  Pierce  mentions  in  his  report — 
he  having  lived  a  long  time  in  this  nation. 

[The  American  loss  in  this  battle,  as  reported  by  Major  Pierce, 
was  one  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

It  became  necessary  to  abandon  Micanopy,  as  there  were  not 
men  enough  to  hold  it,  after  detaching  an  escort  with  the  train 
of  sick  to  Garey's  Ferry.] 

Carey's  Ferry,  Sept.  8"^  1836. 
My  dear — 

I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  your  letter.  I 
received  it  at  the  end  of  a  four  days'  march, 
worn  down  with  heat,  fatigue,  indisposition,  and 
the  responsibility  of  a  command  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sick,   the. 
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dead  and  dying  laying,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
■wagon.  It  recalled  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  my  own  dear  home ;  and  the 
contrast  was  so  striking,  I  spurred  my  horse  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  that  I  might  more  freely 
indulge  the  kind  of  thought  called  up. 

I  have  been  most  delightfully  employed  in 
reading  the  Memoir  and  Journal  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn.  When  I  compare  myself  with 
that  eminent  Christian,  I  feel  deeply  sensible  of 
my  own  deficiency  in  that  spiritual,  earnest  long- 
ing after  conformity  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  so 
highly  characterized  him.  I  feel  that  you  are 
all  so  closely  entwined  about  my  heart  that  I 
think  more  about  these  earthly  treasures  than  I 
ought ;  and  am  making  you  too  much  the  idols 
of  my  affections, — that  you  too- often  usurp  the 
place  of  my  Saviour — that  the  religion  that 
burns  in  my  heai^  is  but  the  merest  spark  com- 
pared to  the  blaze  that  shone  forth  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions — that  my  distance  from 
the  Saviour  is  immeasurable,  compared  with  the 
near  access  he  was  enabled  to  attain,  by  a  life  of 
prayer,  of  holiness,  and  of  faith.  Still  I  am 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  hopes,  his 
assurances,  his  doubts,  and  his  fears,  are  not  en- 
tire strangers  to  my  bosom.  Oh !  my  dear  daught- 
er, let  not  the  world  or  its  pleasures  separate 
you  from  God  and  your  Saviour.  Good  night, 
my  beloved  child,  may  angels  guard  you. 


[If,  indeed,  earthly  ties  pressed  too  closely,  God  spoke  in  the 
voice  of  -warninp  by  removing  from  earth  his  youngest  hoy. 
His  next  letter  is  written  on  receiving,  through  a  fiiend,  the  sad 
intelligence.     He  acknowledges  the  letter  ;  and  then  says  :] 

What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear,  my  afflicted, 
wife  ?  I  can  only  say  you  must  not,  wc  need  not, 
sorrow  as  those  without  hope;  smile,  though 
grief  rend  your  bosom,  that  another  has  been 
translated  to  join  our  angel  band.  Bless  and 
praise  God,  while  your  tears  flow  fastest,  that 
he  has  been  thus  merciful  in  taking  one  who 
knew  no  sin,  and  sparing  those  of  riper  years. — 
Oh !  let  us  not  repine  or  accuse  God,  lest  he  visit 
us  in  wrath  instead  of  mercy.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  his  goodness,  during  the  past  Summer ; 
yes,  during  our  entire  lives,  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness have  followed  us.  *  *  * 

How  often  have  I  recalled  his  little  endear- 
ments and  childish  pranks,  and  how  fondly 
have  I  anticipated  the  time  when  I  should  again 
hold  him  in  my  arms.  I  can  hardly  realize  that 
he  is  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  and  that  he, 
who  required  so  much  care  and  attention,  to  still 
his  real  and  imaginary  troubles,  now  lies  quiet, 
and  needs  not  the  motion  of  the  cradle  to  keep 
him  asleep.  It  is  even  so,  and  I  pray  for  grace 
to  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — "It  is 
"  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  as  seemeth  him  good." 


[This  family  sorrow  called  him  home,  where  he  remained  a 
fortnight  and  then  returned  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  operations  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1836, 
did  not  lead  to  any  important  results.  They  were  useful,  how- 
ever, in  a  negative  way,  as  illustrating  the  folly  of  sending  large 
bodies  of  troops  into  the  Indian-country  without  carrying  for- 
ward a  base  of  operations — establishing  military  posts,  depots  of 
provisions,  and  other  supplies. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  1836,  Governor  Call  was  relieved 
by  General  Jesup,  who  had  under  his  command,  according  to 
Sprague,  more  than  eight  thousand  troops,  including  the  detach- 
ment of  Marines  and  a  Regiment  of  friendly  Creek  Indians, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.    We  resume  the  correspondence.] 

Gray's  Ferry,  Dec.  26,  1836. 

I  find  here  about  eighty-five  friendly  Indians, 
some  thirty  of  them  sick.  I  have  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  recruits. 

In  four  days,  I  shall  leave  with  all  the  soldiers 
I  can  collect,  including  the  friendly  Indians, 
and  a  small  party  of  Florida  mounted-men.  My 
entire  force  will  probably  be  about  two  hundred 
men.  I  shall  first  go  to  Fort  Drane :  my  desti- 
nation, then,  will  depend  upon  the  information 
I  receive  of  the  movements  of  the  army. 

[On  the  second  of  January,  1837,  he  started,  with  his  command, 
to  join  General  Jesup;  and,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  he  received 
orders  to  await  the  return  of  troops  then  in  pursuit  of  Powell.] 

Fort  Armstrong 

Near  Dade's  Battle  Ground. 

January  14,  1837. 

I  send,  for  your  gratification,  a  sketch  of  the 
ground  where  the  Indians  ambushed  Major  Dade 
and  the  position  of  the  oflicers,  when  found  by 
General  Gaines  and  his  army.  Captain  Frazer 
had  his  leg  tied  to  a  tree,  in  the  ojDen  pine- 
woods.  The[grass  grows  very  high,  along  what 
is  termed  the  marsh.  There  is  a  trench  where 
a  part  of  the  Indians,  it  is  supposed,  were  con- 
cealed. 

It  appears  that  the  Indians,  after  the  first 
attack,  in  which  Dade,  Frazer,  Mudge,  and  the 
advanced  guard  were  all  killed,  withdrew,  for 
a  short  time.  During  this  time  our  troops  re- 
treated to  a  spot  where  they  formed  a  breastwork, 
by  cutting  down  trees  and  piling  them,  three 
logs  high. 

The  other  officers  and  twenty-eight  men  are 
all  that  were  found  in  the  breastwork.  Gardner, 
it  is  supposed,  was  wounded  within  the  breast- 
work, but  crawled  out,  as  he  was  found  just 
outside.  On  the  second  attack,  the  Indians  en- 
tirely surrounded  the  work,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  trees ;  some  of  them  having  five  or  six  ball- 
holes,  where  our  poor  fellows  were  trying  to  hi^" 
their  enemy  behind  them. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 
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Nlll.— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PAPERS 
OF  REV.  WILLIAM BENTLEY,  D.  D.,  OF 
SALEM,  MASS. — Continued  from  the  Oc- 
tober NUMBER. 

From  the  Originals,  in  the  collection  of 
Miss  Mary  R.  Crowninshield,  op  Charles- 
town,  Mass, 

From  Hon.  B.  W.  Croicninshield,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

I.  "■    ■' 

Washington  Ferbuary  4  1815. 
Revd.  Sir: 

I  send  you  the  inclosed,  as  evidence  of  the 
joy  we  all  feel  here,  on  account  of  Genl. 
Jackson's  victory. 

Very  respectfully 

B.  W.  Crowninshield. 
Revd.  Wm.  Bentley 

Salem 

II. 

Washington  April  1'*  1815. 
Dear  Sir: 

Young  Mr.  Everett  of  Boston,  brother  to  the 
Revd.  Mr.  Everett,  &  Sec'y.  of  Legation  to  Hol- 
land, may  be  the  bearer  of  this;  and  whom  I 
think  an  intelligent  and  amiable  man,  he  has 
been  polite  enough  to  offer  to  take  any  package 
from  me  to  my  friends.  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  send  you  a  lengthy  publication, 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Gov't.  (Mr.  Dallas,) 
as  a  State  paper,  which  was  to  have  been  made 
public ;  but  the  Peace  intervened,  and  as  it  was 
written  in  the  war  temj^er^  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  issue  it,  as  coming  from  the  Gov't,  but 
it  seems  Duane  found  means  to  get  a  copy,  I 
suppose  from  the  Printer,  and  he  has  given  it 
to  the  world.  I  now  am  at  liberty  to  send  you 
a  copy,  which  I  wanted  to,  before,  but  could 
not,  from  reasons  of  policy :  it  has  this  advantage 
that  every  thing  there  alleged  is  supported  by 
public  documents,  and  I  think  too,  the  merit  of 
being  well  written;  but  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself,  as  I  am  not  qualified  to  turn  reviewer. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  not  being  able  to  attend 
public  worship,  here,  with  so  much  pleasure,  or 
profit,  as  I  used  to  do  when  under  your  in- 
struction ;  for  there  is  not  any  man,  of  pulpit 
talents  here  either  methodist,  catholic,  or 
otherwise. — 

Our  first  squadron  will  sail  from  N.  York, 
under  Decatur,  for  Algiers;  the  second  soon 
after  from  Boston ;  all  we  can  perhaps  hope  to 
accomplish,  by  way  of  peace  with  those  wretch- 
es, is,  to  get  as  good  terms  as  are  obtained 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe. — I  am  well,  and 


hope  to  see  you  in  the  fall.     My  best  wishes  at- 
tend you,  and  believe  me  to  be 
respectfully 

yr.  obt.  servt. 
B.  W.  Crowninshield. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley,  Salem. 

•IH. 

Washington,  May  4  1815. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  return  to  you  your  letter  enquiring  about 
your  brother  John  Bentley,  with  such  informa- 
tion written  upon  it,  as  I  could  obtain  from  the 
offices  in  Washington:  and  if  hereafter,  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  I  will  do  it  most  cheerfully. 

What  is  to  grow  out  of  Bonypart's  present 
situation,  are  we  to  be  again  plunged  in  war?' 
Or  will  France  &  England  both  respect  us  ? 
England  from  fear  of  our  joining  our  little 
Navy  with  Prance,  and  France  from  having 
trouble  enough,  without  having  our  assistance  ? 
Ours  will  be  a  prudent  course. 

It  has  given  us  pleasure  in  this  place  to  see 
Massachusetts  returning  somewhat  to  better 
princijDles. 

Believe  me  to  be,  respectfully, 

your  obt.  servt. 

B.  W.  Cro^wninshield. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley,  Salem. 

IV. 

Washington,  May  25.  1815. 
Dear  Sir, 

Knowing  that  you  wish  to  possess  documents 
of  this  kind,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the 
Organisation  of  the  military  2iea,ce  estaUishment  of 
the  United  States ;  hope  it  will  be  acceptal)le  to 
you  and  find  you  in  good  health. 

Commodore  Mcdonough  will  be  in  Salem,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  ordered io  Portsmouth 
N.  H.  I  mention  him  to  you  because  he  is 
brave,  virtuous  and  modest,  thinking  at  the 
same  time  you  might  wish  to  see  him  ;  it  is  prob- 
able he  will  call  on  my  family. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 
yr.  friend  &c. 
B.  W.  Crowninshield. 
Revd.  Wm.  Bentley,  Salem.  Mass. 
V. 
Washington,  June  7.  1817. 
Dear  Sir, 

Give  me  leave  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
my  learned  and  revd.  friend  Dr.  W"^.  Bentley ; 
my  much  respected  minister. 

Dr.  Bentley  has  the  honor  of  being  the  friend- 
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ly  correspoudent  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Madison,  late  presidents  of  the  U.  S. 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  you  also ;  no  per- 
son can  give  you  more  local  and  general  infor- 
mation of  that  portion  of  our  country  than  he, 
and  it  will  gratify  him  to  do  so. 

Permit  me  to  say  he  has  labored  well  in  the 
republican  vineyard. — "With  great  consideration 
I  am  your  obt,  servt. 

B.  W.  Crowninshield. 

From  Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  M.  G. 
I. 
TVASHmoTON,  Feby.  5.  1805. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obliging  favor  of  the  23d  Jany. 
came  yesterday ;  it  was  the  more  agreeable  as  I 
had  almost  given  up  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing a  line  from  you  during  this  Session  of  Con- 
gress. A  few  days  before  I  received  it  I  had 
written  you  a  short  letter  which  I  hope  will  go 
safe. — You  have  really  laid  me  under  consider- 
able obligation,  and  you  have  given  me  infor- 
mation more  in  detail  than  I  usually  receive  it 
from  my  nearest  relations. 

At  this  distance  from  Salem  every  thing  that 
takes  place  about  you  is  highly  interesting,  and 
I  feel  most  grateful  for  the  communication,  and 
hope  you  will  still  remember,  that  before  the 
4th  of  March  comes  around  you  will  have  time 
to  lay  me  under  new  obligations. 

I  consulted  Dr.  Mitchell  this  morning,  and 
enquired  of  him  particularly  when  I  could  pro- 
cure the  seed,  and  medical  books  of  which  you 
speak,  and  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  you  a  note  I 
received  from  him  on  this  subject.  If  the  books 
are  within  my  reach  I  shall  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure til  em.  The  Massachusetts  publications  it 
is  probable  you  have  already.  You  will  observe 
what  he  says  of  the  American  roots  &  plants, 
and  I  doubt  if  I  can  procure  you  any  of  them, 
especially  while  I  am  so  much  confined  to  the 
House;  but  if  I  can  collect  any  they  shall  be 
preserved  for  you. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  our 
beloved  President  is  in  fine  health  &  spirits. 
I  dined  with  him  last  week  and  never  saw  him 
look  better.  He  is  extremely  sociable  in  con- 
versation, he  is  never  reserved ;  you  would  feel 
yourself  at  home  with  him,  the  first  moment  you 
saw  him  and  heard  him  speak.  He  is  a  tall 
elegant  figure  of  a  man,  his  manners  are  grace- 
ful, and  perhaps  he  is,  the  first  gentleman  in 
the  U.  S.  I  mean  really  so  in  private  life,  and 
separate  from  his  official  character.  His  wishes 
lead  him  to  domestic  scenes ;  and  I  am  sure,  I 
say  sure,  because  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  will  retire  after  the  next  four  years.     I 


told  him  his  friends  could  not  spare  him,  and  I 
believed  he  would  be  almost  obliged  to  gratify 
their  expectations.  His  reply  was,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  it,  that  no  injury  could 
result ;  and  hinted  that  if  there  was  a  division, 
which  he  trusted  there  would  not  be,  as  to  a 
future  candidate,  it  could  only  be  among  his 
friends,  and  one  of  two  republicans  would[suc- 
ceed,  for  no  federal  candidate  could  possibly 
succeed. 

I  see  your  friend  Gallatin  quite  often,  and 
some  time  since  put  him  in  mind  of  preserving 
documents  for  your  use,  and  he  made  favorable 
promises.  He  is  most  indefatigable  in  his 
official  duties,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  esteemed  by  all  the  republican  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  Congress.  I  presume  he 
will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment during  the  whole  of  the  next  Presidency. 

We  regretted  Mr.  Lincoln's  resignation  as  we 
presumed  an  advantage  might  be  attempted 
to  be  made  in  Mass. -^I  know  the  Presdt.  wished 
to  retain  him  for  the  next  four  years,  but  the 
Judge  could  not  remain  so  long  from  his  family, 
and  he  had  staid  longer  than  he  at  first  proposed. 

If  his  resignation  is  attacked  by  our  poli- 
tical opponents,  it  cannot  injure  him;  in  calum- 
ny and  detraction  they  are  preeminent,  but  they 
will  fail  in  assailing  his  character.  No  succes- 
sor is  yet  appointed,  and  it  is  doubtful  who 
will  have  the  office. 

Judge  Chase's  trial  came  on  yesterday  agree- 
ably to  appointment.  The  Judge  appeared  at 
11  o'C  attended  by  his  Counsel,  Messrs. 
Harper,  Hopkinson,  &  Martin ;  the  former  gentle- 
man read  his  defence  all  but  the  conclud- 
ing part,  which  Judge  Chase  read  himself,  and 
a  small  part  in  the  middle,  which  Mr.  Hopkinson 
pronounced;  for  it  was  a  lengthy  production 
(upwards  of  100  pages)  and  Hooper  was  obliged 
to  take  some  rest,  as  he  could  not  go  thro'  the 
whole  at  one  standing.  It  was  four  hours  in 
the  delivery.  It  is  called  an  able  production ;  it 
is  the  work  of  a  whole  summer.  The  defense 
is  the  same  in  several  particulars,  and  witnesses 
are  on  the  spot  to  dispose  many  parts  of  his 
statements. 

The  Senate  Chamber  was  crowded ;  an  extra 
gallery  was  built  to  accommodate  the  spectators, 
and  every  part  was  full.  The  managers  sat  in 
front  on  the  right  of  the  Vice  Presdt,  &  Chase 
&  his  Counsel  on  his  left,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Vice  Presdt,  and  the  Senators  on  each  wing, 
of  or  side  of  the  V.  P.  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Reps,  sat  behind  their  managers,  the 
spectators  above  in  the  galleries.  The  Court 
adjourned  at  4  P.  M.  and  did  not  sit  to  day,  as  our 
House  was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Judge 
Chase's  answer,  but  w-hich  will  be  received  to- 
morrow.    I  expect  the  trial  will  take  up  fifteen 
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or  twenty  days  at  least.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  it  will  terminate.  The  Senate  has  all 
its  members  present  (34)  which  is  unusual,  but 
it  is  expected  that  2  representatives  will  fly  the 
question;  if  they  do,  &  two  more  vote  with  the 
federalists  (who  will  to  a  man,  vote  to  acquit 
whither  right  or  wrong,)  he  will  not  be  removed. 
Yet  I  presume  the  republican  Senators  (and 
there  are  25)  never  deemed  it  a  party  question 
at  all. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Baron  Humboldt  who 
travelled  thro'  So.  America ;  as  I  know  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  likenesses  of  great  men,  I  send 
you  his  profile,  taken  by  a  lady  of  this  city ;  it 
is  said  to  be  a  good  resemblance. — A  treaty 
with  the  Indians  in  Georgia  for  the  cession  of 
about  two  million  acres  of  valuable  land  for 
$200,000,  6  per  cent  stock,  was  a  few  days 
since  disagreed  to  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  hearing  of  an  Indian  treaty  being 
rejected  before.  It  was  the  eaormous  price 
promised  by  Hawkins  which  alarmed  the  Senate ; 
but  indeed  had  it  passed  that  body,  I  am  con- 
fident our  House  would  not  have  agreed  to  ap- 
propriate so  much  money.  Congress  holds  the 
purse  strings  of  the  nation,  and  not  the 
Senate  alone;  &  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  always  retain  their  constitutional  rights. — 
ISTothing  is  more  settled  than  that  the  House 
has  the  power  to  withold  its  assent  to  treaties 
involving  any  commercial  regulation  or  the 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  whatever.  I 
think  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was  19  in  favor  to 
12  against,  &  not  obtaining  the  necessary  f  the 
Treaty  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  expected 
the  Indians  will  lower  their  demands  for  the 
land.  The  idea  of  paying  them  in  public  stock 
was  not  agreeable. 

During  the  whole  of  last  week  we  had  an  un- 
pleasant discussion  on  the  Georgia  claims.  The 
debate  was  tempestuous.  I  regretted  it  very 
much.  When  the  debates  come  to  be  published 
you  will  be  surprised;  they  will  reflect  no  honor 
on  the  Speaker.  You  will  observe  I  use  the 
singular  number. 

By  the  deed  of  cession  from  (jl-eorgia  to  the 
U.  S.  5  millions  of  acres  are  reserved  to  quiet 
or  compensate  all  claims  upon  the  territory,  and 
50  miles  in  all  were  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  for 
1.250.000  $  to  be  paid  out  of  the  land.  In 
1795  Georgia  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
territory  and  rescinded  her  act  in  '  96.  You  are 
acquainted  I  presume  with  the  whole  history. 
The  question  before  us  was  to  appropriate  or 
rather  to  authorize  Commissioners  of  our  own 
choice  to  arbitrate  between  the  claimants  &the 
U.  States  for  the  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding 
the  5  millions  of  acres,  agreed  by  Georgia  her- 
self, to  be  given  them.  The  measure  was 
violently  opposed,  and  we  were  more  divided 


upon  it  than  upon  any  thing  which  has  come 
before  us  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  It  was 
no  party  matter,  but  it  was  attempted  to  be 
made  so.  All  the  Eastern  memlDers  ( but  Mr. 
Seaver)  voted  in  favor  of  the  reference.  A  bill 
is  now  before  us  on  the  subject,  brought  in  un- 
der the  resolution,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  how 
it  will  pass.  The  resolution  was  carried  63  to 
58.— 

We  are  not  pleased  at  what  took  place,  be- 
cause our  motives  were  questioned,  but  I  must 
not  let  my  pen  run  any  farther  on  the  un- 
pleasant subject.  Besides  it  is  full  time  to 
close  this  communication. 

Wishing  you  health  and  every  earthly  bless- 
ing, 

I  am  most  sincerely  &  devotedly  yours, 

Jacob  Crowninshield, 
Revd.  W".  Bentley. 

II. 

28Feby.   1805.     "" 
Dear  Sir, 

The  arguments  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase 
closed  yesterday  at  3.  o'c.  Randolph  made  an 
excellent  speech.  The  Senate  will  pronounce 
judgment  at  12.  o'c.  to  morrow  by  assignment. 
A  bill  under  debate  to  day  for  the  further 
providing  for  the  government  of  Orleans;  and 
the  Post  Office  bill.  I  send  the  last  document 
relative  to  the  impressments : 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jacob  Crowninshield. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


IX.— RECOLLECTIONS     OF    THE    CIVIL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  (97^  1812. 

By  a  Contemporary.  '^ 

introductory  note. 

Id  the  lives  of  most  men  who,  after  haviug  been  much  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  have  reached  a  certain  age,  there  are  moments 
in  which  the  memory  turns  back  upon  itself;  retraces  the 
scenes  of  earlier  years;  dwelling,  with  fresh  interest,  on  their 
leading  traits  ;  and,  not  unfrequeutly,  most  of  all  upon  those 
on  which  it  had  hardly  bestowed  a  second  thought,  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  In  tlie  depths  of  the  night,  they 
flit  before  the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness;  and  in  the  dreamy 
hours   of  the   day,  they  still  haunt  it. 

This  habit  of  recalling  to  memory  and  meditating  upon  scenes 
among  which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  writer  was  not  a  spectator 
merely,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity  an  actor,  will  serve  to 

"■■  Several  years  since,  the  venerable  Joseph  Gales,  the 
senior  Editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  and,  diuing  the  period 
referred  to  in  this  series  of  papers,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration,  was  led  to  jot  down  his  Recollections  of  the 
Civil  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  to  publish  them,  at  ir- 
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account  for  the  appearance  of  the  following  sketches  of  the 
hitherto  unwritten  Historj'  of  the  Declaration  of  War  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  j'ear  1812. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  presenting  these  papers  to 
the  Public  is,  whilst  aJTordiug  to  the  younger  classes  of  readers 
a  condensed  and  familiar  view  of  certain  portions  of  actual  his- 
tory, which  may  have  escaped  their  attention,  to  put  upon  re- 
cord, for  the  information  of  readers  of  all  classes,  a  variety  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  early  years  of 
Mr.  Madison's  Administration,  some  of  which,  essentially  de- 
pending upon  the  memory  of  the  writer  or  upon  evidence  which 
he  alone  has  it  in  his  power  to  produce,  would,  if  not  now  com- 
mitted to  paper,  in  all  probability  never  meet  the  public  eyes. 
I.— THE  KINDLING  OF  THE  WAR. 

What  first  seriously  suggested  to  the  public 
mind  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility,  of 
the  United  States  becoming  engaged  in  hostilites 
■with  Great  Britain,  was  an  incident  which 
developed  a  settled  purpose,  on  the  jDart  of  that 
Power,  then  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  to  employ  her  naval  strength,  not  only  in 
conflict  with  her  wonted  and  ancient  European 
adversaries,  but  also  in  enforcing  a  systematic 
proscription  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  all 
neutral  flags,  including,  of  course,  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  asserting  the  right  of  im- 
pressment from  neutral  vessels,  as  well  national 
as  private,  of  all  seamen  claimed  to  be  of  British 
birth.  The  incident  alluded  to  was  the  unpro- 
voked and  altogether  lawless  and  wanton 
assault,  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1807,  ofi" 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  by  the  British  frigate 
LeoixLvd  on  the  United  States  frigate  Chesajjeake, 
by  which  a  number  of  the  seamen  of  the  latter 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  several  of  the  re- 
mainder forcibly  taken  from  her  decks,  on  the 
plea  of  their  being  Englishmen ;  after  accom- 
plishing which  purpose  the  Leojxord  rejoined  the 
squadron  of  heavy-armed  British  vessels  lying 
at  anchor,  in  Hampton  Roads,  from  which  she 
had  the  moment  before  parted. 

regular  intervals,  in  the  cohimus  of  his  paper ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  Ihey  disclosed  features  in  the  history  of  that  event  which  the 
world  knew  nothirg  of,  and  which,  but  for  his  favor,  would 
liave  been  lost  to  those  who  should  come  after,  that  series  has 
been  especially  cherished  by  all  unto  whom  its  existence  and 
jieculiar  merits  have  been  known.  "We  conceive  that  we  can 
do  no  better  service  to  those  who  care  to  read  our  country's 
history,  in  its  original  record,  than  by  transferring  the  entire 
?erieB  to  our  pages,  where  it  will  be  accessible  to  all  who  shall 
desire  to  read  and  study  it. 

In  tbe  current  number,  we  find  room  for  the  first  three  of 
Jlr.  Gales's  papers,  embracing  what  he  wrote  concerning  the  pol- 
icy and  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration,  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  War  with  Britain  :  in  our  number  for  February',  1874, 
we  shall  continue  the  publication,  embracing  the  beginning  of 
what  was  written  concerning  the  policy  and  acts  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Administration. 

We  bespeak  for  these  papers  that  careful  perusal  to  which 
their  importance  entitles  them.— EDITOR. 


The  outrage  thus  perpetrated,  within  the 
waters  of  Virginia,  was  itself  an  act  of  War,  and 
would  have  justified  the  instantaneous  infliction 
of  a  signal  retribution.  Had  Fulton's  invention 
of  the  Torpedo — a  projected  means  of  submarine 
explosion,  in  which  Mr.  Jeflerson,  about  that 
time,  placed  more  faith  than  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  justified — been  a  success,  instead  of 
a  failure,  the  occasion  would  certainly  have 
warranted  its  employment.  But,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  conditioD  of  our  few  vessels-of-war 
for  active  service,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
entire  eflfective  naval  force  of  the  country,  at 
that  time,  had  it  been  concentrated  in  Hampton 
Roads,  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the 
task  of  expelling  these  hostile  invaders  from  their 
defiant  attitude  within  the  waters  of  thcUnited 
States. 

The  intense  excitement  and  resentment  which 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  the  news  of  this  encoun- 
ter spread,  may  be  readily  comprehended.  It 
was  as  much  as  the  Administration  and  its 
friends  could  do,  by  the  sage  expedients  it  em- 
jjloyed  for  the  purpose,  to  calm  down  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  amongst  whom,  indeed,  every 
thing  like  party  feeling  was  merged  in  indig- 
nant and  patriotic  sentiment.  "Nothing  would 
' '  have  been  easier" — justly  remarks  the  historian 
of  Mr.  Jefferson — "than  for  the  President  to 
'  improve  the  present  occasion  into  a  War  with 
'  Great  Britain,  if  he  had  been  at  all  actuated 
'  by  the  motives  ascribed  to  him  by  his  oppo- 
'  nents,  or  if  it  had  not  been  his  settled  policy 
'  to  preserve  peace  so  long  as  it  could  be  done 
'without  dishonor.  He  determined,  therefore, 
'  to  give  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
'  avowal  and  reparation,  and  to  do  nothing  to 
'  pledge  or  commit  the  nation  to  War  rather 
'  than  to  moderate  measures  of  retaliation." 

A  stronger  justification  than  this  of  the 
course  of  the  President,  in  this  emergency,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  systematic  policy 
of  his  own  Administration  had  left  him  no  alter- 
native. Buffeted  between  the  heated  partisans, 
in  the  Republican  and  Federal  jjarties,  the 
Navy  had,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  attained  the 
Presidency,  already  lost  some  portion  of  its 
popularity.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new 
President  was  to  carry  into  execution  an  Act, 
passed  in  the  last  days  of  the  jDreceding  Ad- 
ministration, directing  the  sale  of  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  Navy  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
larger  half  of  the  few  frigates  of  which  the 
Navy  was  then  composed.  Nothing  loth,  he 
promptly  and  diligently  discharged  this  duty, 
having  in  his  first  Annual  Message,  less  than  a 
year  after  his  coming  into  office,  informed  Con- 
gi-ess  that  five  of  the  seven  frigates  directed  to 
be  laid  uj)  had  been  brought  and  laid  up  here, 
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— at  Washington — where,  he  added — facetious- 
ly, one  would  say,  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  jesting  mth  serious  things — "besides  tlie 
"■safety  of  their  position^  they  are  under  the  eye 
"of  the  Executive  Administration  as  well  as  of 
"  Congress,"  &c.  Recurring  to  the  subject  in 
his  second  Annual  Message,  having  discovered 
that  vessels  which  lie  in  water  and  are  exposed  to 
its  action  are  inevital^ly  subject  to  rapid  decay, 
he  proposed  to  Congress  to  add  to  the  Navy- 
yard,  here,  o.  drydoch,  "  protected  from  the  sun, " 
to  save  them  from  their  perishing  condition — a 
proposition  which,  says  his  truthful  biographer, 
was  assailed  by  his  political  adversaries,  in 
every  form  of  ridicule  and  argument,  with  such 
effect  that  it  seemed  to  the  people,  and  was 
even  conceded  by  the  silence  of  his  friends,  to 
be  an  impracticable  scheme. 

The  consequence  to  the  Navy  of  such  trilling 
as  this,  with  that  invaluable  arm  of  the  public 
service,  was  lamentably  illustrated  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  Government  to  make  even  an  ef- 
fort to  expel  the  offending  squadron  from  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Nor  was  that  other 
description  of  naval  force,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  Executive  recommendation,  in 
any  better  plight  than  the  Navy  proper.  The 
Oun-'boat  system  would  have  been  forgotten  by 
this  time,  were  it  not  for  the  witticisms  and 
drolleries  which  it  extorted.  Whatever  use  the 
wags  made  of  the  system,  it  proved  itself,  in 
this  emergency,  to  be  worse  than  useless  for 
any  other  purpose.  In  his  Annual  Message,  in 
December,  1806,  the  President  had  informed 
Congress  that  the  Oun-hoats  ordered  at  the  pre- 
ceding Session  would  be  "  ready  for  service  in 
"the  ensuing  Spring."  The  vernal  season  had 
come  and  gone,  when  the  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  concerning  means 
for  the  common  defence,  after  authorizing  him 
to  order  upon  immediate  duty  such  portions 
of  the  Militia  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  Norfolk,  reported,  as  follows,  the 
condition  of  the  gun-boats  for  service:  "We 
"have,  moreover,  four  gun-boats  headed  ui^  at 
"Hampton,  and  four  others  oti  tlie  stocks  in 
"Matthews-county,  which  we  consider  in  dan- 
"^(??';"  and  the  Governor  was  requested  to 
order  "such  aids  of  Militia  to  their  protection 
"  as  he  might  think  adequate  to  their  safety  !  " 
This  is  about  the  last  M^e  remember  to  have 
heard  of  the  "gunboat-system." 

It  wanted  only  the  last  trait  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  lamentable  helplessness  to  which, 
for  any  i3urpose  of  maritime  defence,  the  Ad- 
ministration had,  not  designedly,  of  course,  but 
inevitably,  reduced  the  country. 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  the 
Government  found  itself,  as  we  have  briefly 
sketched  them,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Ex- 


ecutive was  certainly  the  only  one  within  its 
power. 

On  the  second  of  July,  accordingly,  the  Pres- 
ident issued  his  Proclamation,  in  which,  after 
reciting  the  outrage,  he  interdicted  all  armed 
vessels,  bearing  British  commissions,  from  the 
harbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States ;  all 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  being  called 
upon  to  aid  in  executing  these  orders.  Besides 
the  large  body  of  the  Militia,  already  detailed 
for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  several  States  were  required 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  passed  at  the  proceeding  Session 
of  Congress.  An  armed  vessel  was  dispatched 
with  instructions  to  the  American  Minister,  in 
London,  to  ask  of  the  British  Government  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  received  and  security  for 
the  future.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July — more 
than  a  month  after  the  outrageous  assault  upon 
the  Gliesai^ertke — Congress  was  required  to  assem- 
ble on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  following, 
being  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  sum- 
mons, and/(9iM'  months  in  all  after  the  exciting 
cause  of  it. 

These  several  measures,  and  the  procrastina- 
tion of  the  appeal,  in  this  emergency,  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  Rejoresentative  Branch  of  the 
Government,  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
proof  that  War,  even  in  the  distance,  was  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  President  or 
his  official  advisers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust,  to  him,  especially,  than  the  imputations 
made  by  his  political  adversaries  to  the  contrary. 

The  circumstance  which  left  the  premeditated 
onslaught  on  the  American  frigate  without  the 
possibility  of  justification,  was  the  fact  of  its 
being  perpetrated  whilst  the  two  nations  were 
not  only  on  terms  of  professed  amity,  but  had 
been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  negotiations 
having  for  their  object  the  continuation  and 
perpetuation  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  How  little  the  People  or  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  calculating  upon 
such  an  act  of  violence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
language  of  the  annual  Executive  Message  to 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  Session  on  the  third 
of  December  preceding :  "  I  have  the  satisfaction 
"to  inform  you,"  said  the  President,  "that  the 
"negotiation  between  the  United  States  and 
' '  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  proceeding 
"  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  accommodation 
"which  lyromisesa  result  of  vivtual  advantage,'''' 
etc.  The  negotiations  went  on  in  the  same 
spirit,  until,  notwithstanding  the  intervening 
death  of  Charles  James  Fox, — the  Minister 
charged,  with  the  negotiation,  a  Treaty  was 
concluded,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  and 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  so  as  to  reach 
the  President's  hands  on  the  day  before  the  ad- 
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journmeut  of  Congress,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1807. 

This  Treaty,  conchidecl  after  long  and  labori- 
ous exertions,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Monroe 
and  Pinkney,  the  American  Ministers,  and  being 
as  they  assured  the  Executive,  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  United  States  that  coukl  possi- 
bly be  had,  was  most  ungraciously  received  by 
the  President,  on  its  arrival  at  Washington, 
Though  it  reached  this  city  in  time  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and  acted  upon  by 
that  body — (by  prolonging,  if  necessary,  the 
continuance  of  its  sitting  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Session  of  Congress,) — 
the  President  took  the  responsibility  of  declin- 
ing  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate;  and  so 
struck  the  Treaty  dead! 

Though  that  Convention,  signed  by  the  ap- 
pointed negotiators  of  both  parties,  might 
have  been,  in  some  particulars,  justly  excep- 
tionable, and  especially  in  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  note  from  the  British  Ministers,  by 
which  their  Government  reserved  the  right  of 
releasing  itself  from  the  stipulations  in  favor  of 
neutral  rights,  if  the  United  States  should  sub- 
mit to  the  Berlin  decree  of  France  or  other  in- 
vasions of  these  rights,  by  the  Government  of 
France ;  yet  there  is  a  way  of  doing  almost  all 
things,  which,  as  it  is  in  good  taste  or  in  bad,  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  actions,  as  well 
of  Governments  as  of  men.  In  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  the  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  us, 
it  was  due,  as  well  to  the  dignity  of  our  own 
country  as  to  that  courtesy  which  ought  ever  to 
distinguish  international  intercourse,  if  it  was 
not  also  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  this  Treaty  should 
have  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  for  its  consid- 
eration, before  being  summarily  rejected  by 
the  President.  Being  so  submitted  to  that 
body,  if  by  it  disapproved,  the  fact  might, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  have  been 
made  known  to  the  British  Government,  in  a 
more  respectful  manner  than  it  was. 

For  the  attack  upon  the  unwarned  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  full-armed  British  fri- 
gate, in  our  own  waters — after  having  lain  in 
wait  for  her,  for  several  days,  with  a  squadron 
of  other  heavy-armed  ships — we  repeat,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  could  be  neither 
excuse  nor  palliation.  Yet,  looking  back  upon 
the  antecedents  of  that  barbarous  act,  the  mind 
is  forced,  involuntarily,  to  connect  it  with  the 
angi7  feeling  which  may  not  improbably  have 
been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  British  Mini- 
sters, if  not  in  that  of  the  aged  King  himself, 
by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  a  Treaty  which 
this  Government  had  not  only  proposed,  but 
which  its  Ministers  to  London — such  men  as 
James  Monroe  and  William  Pinkney— had,  at 


the  instance  of  this  Government,  prosecuted 
with  the  most  assiduous  zeal,  for  several  months, 
until,  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  measure,  they  achieved  a 
success  they  had  hardly  hoped  for. 

Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  impres- 
sion of  the  intelligent  friend  of  President  Jefler- 
son,  Professor  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Jefferson^  thus  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stance: "From  the  moment  it  was  generally 
' '  understood  that  the  President  did  not  mean 
"to  ratify  the  Treaty  made  by  Messrs.  Monroe 
"  and  Pinkney,  commerce  and  shipping  loere 
'■'■made  to  feel  tlie  lutval  ascendency  of  Great  Britain 
'■'•  more  frequently  and  vexatiously  than  ever,  until, 
' '  at  length,  it  was  exhibited  in  an  exertion  of 
"powe]:(in  the  attack  on  the  Ghesapeahe)  which 
"electrified  the  country  to  its  utmost  extremi- 
"ties."  Our  Ministers  in  London,  expecting 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  were  almost  a's 
much  wounded  by  the  rejection  of  it  as  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to 
have  been. 

The  objection  considered  insuperable  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  against  the  Treaty — that  it  included 
no  provision  against  Impressment — was  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  peremptory  rejection  by 
this  Government.  It  might,  with  propriety, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senale,  and  also 
ratified  by  that  body  and  by  the  President, 
leaving  the  desired  provision  against  imjDress- 
ment  to  form  the  ground  of  future  negotiation. 
The  Senate  might  even  have  amended  the  Treaty, 
so  as  to  conform  it  to  their  views,  as  they  did 
on  a  late  occasion,  in  regard  to  a  Treaty  with 
the  same  nation.  Nothing  worse  could  have 
resulted  from  such  a  course  than  has  resulted  in 
the  case  just  referred  to.  The  Treaty  would 
probably  have  fallen  through ;  and  the  negotia- 
tors would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  set  themselves 
to  work  to  frame  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  not  realizing  the  haz- 
ard to  which  he  had,  by  repudiating  the  Treaty, 
exposed  the  commerce  and  even  the  peace  of 
tlie  country,  instructed  our  Ministers  at  London 
to  renew  the  negotiation  with  the  new  Ministry, 
in  the  view  of  obtaining  a  better  Treaty  than 
the  one  which  he  had  refused  to  sanction. 
This,  as  the  reader  will  readily  believe,  could 
not  be  a  very  promising  undertaking,  on  their 
part. 

During  the  time  that  the  rejected  Treaty  was 
on  its  passage,  to  and  fro,  across  the  Atlantic,  a 
change  of  the  British  Ministry  had  taken  place ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  had  become  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  change  was  fatal  to  the 
idea  of  obtaining  any  better  Treaty  than  the 
one  which  Mi\  Jefferson  had  rejected.  "In 
' '  the  interviews  which  the  American  Ministers 
"had  with  Mr.  Canning,  after  the  President's 
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' '  rejection  of  the  Treaty  reached  England, "  says 
Mr.  Tucker,  "it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
"little  probability  of  more  successful  negotia- 
"tion;  and  from  a  view  of  the  diplomatic 
"  correspondence  between  the  two  nations,  we 
"can  hardly  suppose  their  differences  would 
"  have  been  adjusted,  if  subsequent  occurrences 
' '  had  not  presented  new  obstacles  to  such  aD 
"adjustment." 

After  these  premonitions  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing existing  in  the  British  Government,  it  is 
more  than  remarkable —  it  is  indeed  marvellous 
— with  what  equanimity  and  placidity  the  Ex- 
ecutive members  of  this  Government  awaited 
the  course  of  events.  One-half  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  absent  on  journeys  of  business 
or  recreation,  when  the  news  of  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  reached  the  Seat  of  Government ; 
and  the  President  appears  to  have  had  for  his 
sole  aid  and  counsel,  in  this  emergency,  the 
ever-faithful  Madison.  We  may  well  imagine 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  news  was  re- 
ceived. The  President,  himself,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  called  Congress,  introducing  the 
event  of  the  day,  gives  the  best  idea  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  and  his  Cabinet 
councillors  received  the  tidings  of  it.  We 
quote  from  it:  "  The  question  whether  a  Trea- 
"  ty  should  be  accepted  in  that  form  could  have 
"admitted  but  one  decision,  even  had  no  dec- 
"larations  of  the  other  party  impaired  our  con- 
"fidenceinit.  Still,  anxious  not  to  close  the 
"door  against  friendly  adjustment,  new  modifi- 
" cations  were  framed, "  &c.,  "and  our  Miuis- 
' '  ters  were  instructed  to  resume  their  negotia- 
' '  tions  on  these  grounds.  On  this  new  refereiice  to 
*  *  amicable  discussion,  we  were  reposing,  in  confi- 
' '  dence,  when,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
"June  last,"  etc.,  etc. 

Obedient  to  the  last  instructions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  at 
London,  did  address,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  to  Mr.  Canning,  a  note  proposing  a  re- 
newal of  the  negotiation,  and  stating  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  in  that  negotiation,  they 
were  required  by  their  Government  to  insist ; 
the  first  of  which  was  in  these  terms:  "  With- 
"out  a  provision  against  impressments,  sub- 
"stantially  such  as  is  contemplated  in  your 
' '  original  instructions,  no  Treaty  is  to  be  con- 
"  eluded." 

To  this  note — the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  in- 
tervening— no  reply  was  received  until  the 
twenty-second  of  October,  when,  in  a  note  to 
the  United  States  Ministers,  Mr.  Canning  "pro- 
' '  tested,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  against 
"  a  practice  altogether  unusual  in  the  political 
"  transactions  of  States,  by  which  the  American 
"Government  assumes  to  itself  the  privilege  of 
"revising  and  altering  agreements  concluded 


"and  signed,  on  its  behalf,  by  its  agents,  duly 
"  authorized  for  that  purpose;  of  retaining  so 
"much  of  those  agreements  as  may  be  favora- 
"bletoits  own  views;  and  of  rejecting  such 
"stipulations,  or  such  parts  of  stipulations,  as 
"  are  conceived  to  be  not  sufficiently  beneficial 
' '  to  America. "  He  therefore  iaf orms  the  Amer- 
"  ican  Ministers  that  the  proposal  for  proceed- 
"  ing  to  negotiate,  anew,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
"Treaty  already  solemnly  concluded  and  sign- 
"ed,  is  loholly  inadmissible.'''' 

However  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  have  regretted  or  even  resented  this 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
it  could  hardly  have  controverted  the  principle- 
of  the  protest  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  note  of  the  British  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  put  an  end,  of  course,  to  any 
further  negotiation  on  the  subject. 

No  material  change  took  place  in  the  position 
of  things,  within  or  without  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  date  of  the  President's 
first  Proclamation  up  to  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  following :  the 
British  squadron  remaining,  all  the  wliile, 
within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  authority  of  this  Government. 

II.— THE  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS,  AT  THE  CALLED 
SESSION    OF  1807. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  convened 
at  Washington  on  the  Twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1807;  the  Senate,  representing  then,  only  one- 
half  of  the  present  number  of  States,*  assem- 
bling in  its  beautiful  chamber  in  the  North  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  splendid  hall  in  the  southern  edifice,  then 
for  the  first  time  occupied.  The  venerable 
George  Clinton,  Vice-president,  took  the  chair 
of  the  Senate;  and  Joseph  B.  Varuum,  of  the 
Administration  party,  was  chosen  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first 
balloting,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the  re- 
maining votes  of  the  Repubhcan-party,  as  it 
was  termed,  numbering  in  all  thirty-nine,  being- 
distributed  among  various  candidates  from 
other  States.  The  Federalists  voted  for  receiv- 
ed, in  all,  nineteen  votes;  showing  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  that  body. 

The  Message  of  the  President  was,  according 
to  usage,  transmitted  to  the  two  Houses  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Session.  Its  principal  topic 
was,  of  course,  the  sad  event  which  had  led  to 
the  convocation  of  Congress,  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  day  than  its  stated  time  of  meeting,  and 
a  narrative  of  which  was  presented,  something 


*  This  paper  was  -written  in  June,  1867. — Editok. 
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more  particular  than  that  Tvhich  is  given  in  the 
liist  number  of  this  series,  but  not  materially 
differing  from  it.  The  President  refrained, 
^vith  obvious  intention,  from  dilating  upon  the 
occurrence  as  narrated  in  the  Message.  He  ac- 
companied it,  however,  with  the  following 
additional  information :  "To  former  violations 
"of  maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added,  of 
"very  extensive  effect.  The  Government  of 
'That  nation  has  issued  an  Order  interdicting 
"all  trade,  by  neutrals,  between  ports  not  in 
"amity  with  them.  And  being  now  at  war 
' '  with  uearly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and 
"  j\Iediterranean  seas,  our  vessels  are  required 
"to  sacrifice  their  cargoes,  at  the  first  port  they 
' '  touch,  or  to  return  home,  without  the  benefit 
' '  of  going  to  any  other  market.  Under  this  new 
"law  of  the  ocean,  our  trade  on  the  Mediter- 
"ranean  has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and 
' '  condemnations ;  and  that  in  other  seas  is 
"  threatened  with  the  same  fate." 

The  only  passage  in  the  Message  which  made 
any  allusion  to  legislative  action,  in  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  is  the  following:  whether 
"a  regular  Army  is  to  be  raised,  and  to  what 
"extent,  must  depend  on  the  information  so 
' '  shortly  expected.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
' '  called  on  the  States  for  quotas  of  Militia,  to  be 
' '  in  readiness  for  j^i'esent  defence ;  and  have, 
' '  moreover,  encouraged  the  acceptance  of  vol- 
'  *  uuteers,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
"  tliese  have  offered  themselves,  with  great 
' '  alacrity,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  They  are 
' '  ordered  to  be  organized  and  ready,  at  a 
' '  moment's  warning,  to  proceed  on  any  service  to 
* '  which  they  may  be  called ;  and  every  jorepar- 
' '  ation,  within  the  Executive  powers,  has  been 
^ '  made  to  ensure  us  thebenefit  of  early  exertions. " 
This  i^assage,  it  will  be  observed,  is  so  oracu- 
lar and  indecisive  in  its  terms  that  none  but  the 
writer  himself  could,  with  certainty,  know  in 
what  was  to  apply  it,  our  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Spain  being  spoken  of  in  the 
I\Iessage  as  little  legs  critical  than  those  with 
Great  Britain. 

JVo  recommendation  of  any  particular  measure 
was  made,  nor  was  any  jmrticida?'  course  of  jjolicy 
to  be  pursured,  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  Power  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  the  Mes- 
sage. The  reading  of  it  left  the  members  of 
both  Houses  at  least  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  purposes  of  the  President  as  they  w-ere  when 
tliey  left  their  homes  to  repair  to  Washington. 
Nor  was  any  other  "communication"  made  to 
Congress,  till  nearly  tvw  months  afterwards. 

Such  an  arbitrary  silence  as  this  would  not  be 
quietly  submitted  to  by  a  Congress  of  the  present 
day,  from  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  had,  almost 
three  months  before,  summoned  the  two  Houses 
to  Washington  "  to  receive  such  communications 


' '  as  might  be  made  to  them,  and  to  consult  and 
' '  determine  on  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom 
' '  might  be  deemed  meet,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
"United  States."  For,  not  without  some  pride, 
be  it  said,  if,  within  the  last  half  century,  some 
things  have  changed  for  the  worse,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol,  more  independence  of  Ex- 
ecutive influence  is  now  manifested,  in  Congress, 
than  in  former  times.  Nor  did  the  President 
then  adventure  to  unbosom  himself  to  Congress 
so  freely  and  unreservedly  as  is  done  in  these 
latter  days. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
Congress,  was  as  much  personal  as  political. 
Besides  the  overpowering  force  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  were,  among 
the  members,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  several 
near  relatives  of  the  President  and  of  Secretary 
Madison — his  privy  counsellor — and  not  a  few 
who  had  been  their  associates  in  former  Con- 
gresses, through  whom  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive were  ascertained,  in  familiar  intercourse, 
and  more  or  less  generally  diffused.*  There 
were  certain  individuals,  among  the  members, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  especially,  so 
well  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
President  and  possessed  of  his  views,  that  if 
one  of  them  rose  to  address  the  Speaker,  were 
it  but  incidentally,  upon  any  public  question, 
the  hum  of  the  House  was  at  once  hushed  into 
silence,  lest  a  word  of  his  brief  but  grave  dis- 
course might  be  lost ;  for,  in  all  probability,  he 
had  that  morning  seen,  and  even  talked  with, 
the  President! 

*  Among  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  purchased  aud  pub- 
lished bj' authority  of  Congress,  a  few  years  ago,  is  extaut  a 
letter,  addressed  by  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Wilsou  Gary  Nicholas, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia  aud  one  of  the  oldest  fiiends 
of  Mr.  Jefl'erson,  which  illustrates,  so  clearly,  the  tact  of  the 
latter  in  the  management  of  popular  bodies,  thatit.is  absolutely 
necessaryfor.our  readers  to  be  put  in  possessiou  of  it,  to  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  irresistible  influence  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  exercised  in  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

Washington,  February  28,  1807. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  January  the  2d  was  received  in 
"  due  time.  But  such  has  been  the  constant  presure  of  business, 
"  that  it  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  answer  it.  Indeed,  the 
•'  subject  of  it  would  be  almost  beyond  the  extent  of  a  letter  ; 
"and,  as  I  hope  to  see  you,  ere  long,  at  Monticello,  it  can  then 
"  be  more  elTectually  done,  verbally.  Let  me  observe,  however, 
"  generally,  that  it  is  impossible  for  my  frrends  ever  to  render 
"  me  80  acceptable  a  favor  as  by  communicating  to  me,  without 
''  reserve,  facts  and  opinions.  I  have  none  of  that  sort  of  self- 
"  love  which  wiuces  at  it;  indeed,  both  self-love  and  the  desire 
"  to  do  what  is  best  strongly  invite  unreserved  communciation. 
'•  There  is  one  subject  which  will  not  admit  a  delay  till  I  see 
"  you.  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is,  I  believe,  determined  to  retire 
"  from  Congress  ;  and  it  is  strongly  his  wish  and  that  of  all  here 
"that  you  should  take  his  place.  Never  did  the  calla  of 
"patriotism  more  loudly  assail  you  than  at  this  moment.     After 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  whilst  almost  the  whole  country  was  up  in 
arms  for  revenging  the  outrage  of  the  British 
squadron,  in  our  waters,  the  President  had,  from 
the  beginning,  harbored  in  his  breast  no  thought 
of  War,  as  necessarily  the  consequence  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  Chesa])ealce.  He  resented  it,  no  doubt, 
as  deeply  as  the  body  of  the  people ;  but  he  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  bent  upon  turning  the 
incident  to  the  advantage  of  a  favorite  policy, 
which  they  had  become  converts  to,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1794;  had  been  ruminating  upon, 
ever  since;  and  had,  within  the  past  three 
years,  put  in  practice,  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  in  the  form  of  sundry 
non-intercourse  laws,  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess.* No  one  who  had  the  reading  of  the 
National  Intelligencer^  then  still  in  the  hands  of 
its  respected  founder,  and  faithfully  reflecting 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  would 
fail  to  have  discovered,  within  the  first  week 
after  the  distressing  intelligence  from  Hampton 
Roads,  that  the  mind  of  the  President  was  made 
up,  even  at  that  early  day,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  test,  upon  a  grand  scale,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  favorite  theory  of  counteracting  the 
■edicts  of  the  belligerents,  against  neutral  trade, 
by  cutting  off,  from  them,  entirely,  the  supplies 
drawn  from  the  United  States.  We  find,  for 
example,  in  the  journal  referred  to,  as  early  as 
the  third  of  July,  an  article,  couched  in  a  strain 
of  indignant  patriotism,  invoking  the  whole  peo- 
ple to   resent  the  injury  inflicted  upon   their 

"  excepting  the  Federalists,  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and  the 
'•  little  band  of  schismatics,  who  will  be  three  or  four,  (all  tongue,) 
"  the  residue  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  as  well  disposed 
"  a  body  of  men  as  I  ever  saw  collected.  But  there  is  no  one 
"  whose  talents  and  standing,  taken  together,  have  weight  enough 
"  to  give  him  the  lead.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  one 
'•  who  wiU  undertake  to  do  the  public  business  ;  and  it  remains 
"  undone.  Were  you  here,  the  whole  would  rally  round,  you, 
"in  an  instant,  and  willingly  cooperate  in  whatever  is  for  the 
"  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require  you  to  undertake  drudgery 
''  in  the  House.  There  are  enough  able  and  willing  to  do  that. 
"  A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Let  me  beseech  you, 
"then,  to  offer  yourself.  You,  never  will  have  it  so  much  in 
"  your  power  again  to  render  such  eminent  service. 
"Accept  my  affectionate  salutations  and  high  esteem." 
Mr.  Nicholas  yielded  to  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  became  a  candidate ;  and  succeeded  Mr.  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, at  this  very  Session,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

*  The  careful  reader  will  perceive  that  the  venerable  writer 
of  these  papers,  in  this  instance,  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
non-intercourse  was  the  recognized  remedy  for  violations  of  the 
new  commercial  policy  which  "the  thirteen  united  States  of 
America"  had  established  in  1777  and  which  had  been  subse- 
quently recognized  by  Great  Britain  herself.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  new  doctrine,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Monroe,  on 
/the  occasion  referred  to.— Eon'OR. 
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country,  and  concluding  with  the  following  ex- 
hortation: "Let  the  whole  nation,  in  one  un- 
"  broken  column,  present  themselves  to  the 
"Government,  ready,  as  the  good  of  our  coun- 
"  try  requires,  to  meet  our  enemy  in  the  field  of 
"  combat ;  to  hreah  up  all  intercourse  with  them^  or 
"refuse  admission  to  their  products,  or,  in  any 
"other  mode  that  shall  be  deemed  advisable, 
"make  them  aware  that  their  injustice  shall 
"not  be  suffered  to  go  by  mth  impunity." 

The  same  journal  of  the  tenth  of  the  same 
month,  in  an  article  the  object  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  to  persuade  the  merchants,  without 
waiting  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  Government, 
to  impose  a  voluntary  embargo   on   their   own 
exports,  argued  the  matter   thus :     ' '  But  little 
"injury,  "  said  the  article,  "  can  accrue   to  the 
"merchant  from    a    suspension  of    his    export 
'■'■lusiness^  for  a  few  months.     Were   Congress 
"  in  session,  it  is  extremely  probable  that   their 
' '  first  step  would  be  the  imposition  of  an  embargo. 
"What  they  would  do,  were  they   sitting,    it 
"is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  merchant  to  do, 
"himself." 
A  most  reasonable  proposition,  surely  I 
It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  the  delay  of  the 
President  in    "communicating"    to    Congress 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  called  them  to- 
gether— this  long  non-intercourse  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive — arose  from  no 
intentional  disrespect,  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  from  the  discovery  that  the  tone  of 
the  Representatives,  fresh  from  the  People,  was 
pitched  to  a  higher  key  than  that  of  the  Ad- 
ministration.    Delay    had,    therefore,    become 
necessary  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  President, 
in  Congress,  to  take  counsel  with  one  another 
for  bringing  about  the  accord  required  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Execu- 
tive.    Several  Members  of  Congress,  moreover, 
had  not  yet  taken  their  seats.     Mr.  Macon,  of 
North   Carolina,   Mr.    Wilson   C.    Nicholas,   of 
Virginia,  Mr.   Jacob  Crowninshield,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Joseph  Clay,  of  Pennsylvania, 
did  not  reach  the  city  until  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  the  Session.     With  them,  consultation 
was  advisable,  if  not  indispensable,  before  the 
Administration  could,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence,   present   its   project   to   Congress.     In 
this  deliberateness  and  precaution,  the  attentive 
reader  will  perceive  additional  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  resolution  of  the  President  that 
the  country  should  not  be  embarked  in    War^ 
during  his  Administration,  if  he  could  prevent 
it. 

The  time,  at  length,  came  for  the  arising  of 
the  curtain.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
seven  weeks  after  the  day  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  following  Message  was  transmitted 
to  that  body  by  the  President:  "The  communi- 
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"cations  now  made,*  showing  the  great  and 
"increasing  dangers  with  which  our  vessels,  our 
"seamen,  and  merchandise  are  threatened,  on 
"the  high  seas  and  elsewhere,  from  the  belliger- 
' '  cnt  Powers  of  Europe,  and  it  being  of  the  great- 
"  est  importance  to  keep  in  safety  these  essential 
"resources,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
"the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
"who  will  doubtless  perceive  all  the  advantages 
"which  may  be  expected  from  an  inhibition  of 
"the  departure  of  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
"the  "United  States. 

"Their  wisdom  will  also  see  the  necessity  of 
"making  every  preparation  for  whatever  events 
"may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis." 

The  above  Message  was  immediately  taken  in- 
to consideration,  in  both  Houses,  with  closed 
doors ;  and,  after  sharp  discussion,  a  Bill  was 
finally  passed,  in  conformity  to  its  intentions, 
as  interpreted  by  members  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Executive.  The  following  is  the  Act  re- 
ferred to : 

' '  An  Act  laying  an  Embargo  on  all  ships  and 

' '  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 

' '  United  States. 

"^  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
''^Representatives^  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
'■'■in  Congress  assembled,  That  an  embargo  be  and 
"hereby  is  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels,  in  the 
"ports  and  places  within  the  limits  or  jurisdic- 
"  tion  of  the  United  States,  cleared  or  not 
"cleared,  bound  to  any  foreign  port  or  place; 
"and  that  no  clearance  be  furnished  to  any  ship 
^'  or  vessel  bound  to  such  foreign  port  or  place, 
"except  vessels  under  the  immediate  direction 
"of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
"  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  give  such 
"instructions  to  the  officers  of  the  Revenue,  and 
"the  Navy,  and  Revenue-cutters  of  the  United 
"  States,  as  shall  appear  best  adapted  for  carry- 
" ing  the  same  into  full  effect:  Provided,  That 
"nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
"to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  foreign  ship 
"  or  vessel,  either  in  ballast  or  with  the  goods, 
"wares,  and  merchandise  on  board  of  such 
"  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  when  notified  of  this 
"Act. 

"Sec.  2.  And  le  it  further  resolved,  That, 
"during  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  no  regis- 
"  tered  or  sea-letter  vessel  having  on  board  goods, 
"wares,   and  merchandise  shall  be  allowed  to 


*  The  "communications  now  made  "  consisted  only  of  a  letter 
from  M.  Champig-ny  and  a  copy  of  an  Order  of  the  French 
Emperor,  subjecting  to  confiscation  all  British  property  or  pro- 
ducts found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels. 


"depart  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
"any  other  within  the  same,  unless  the  Master,. 
"OAvner,  Consignee,  or  Factor,  of  such  vessel 
"shall  first  give  bond,  with  one  or  more  sure- 
"ties,  to  the  Collector  of  the  District  from 
"which  she  is  bound  to  depart,  in  a  sum  of 
"double  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  that 
"the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall 
"be  relanded  in  some  port  of  the  United  States, 
"dangers  of  the  sea  excepted,  which  bond,  and 
"also  a  certificate  from  the  Collector  where  the 
"same  may  be  relanded,  shall,  by  the  Collector,, 
"respectively,  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
' '  of  the  Treasury.  All  armed  vessels  possessing 
"public  commissions  from  any  foreign  Power 
"are  not  to  be  considered  as  liable  to  the  em- 
"bargo  laid  by  this  Act." 
Approved,  December  23,  1807. 

The  foregoing  Act.  having  been,  in  both 
Houses,  discussed  with  closed  doors,  no  trace 
remains  of  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  it. 
Simultaneously,  however,  with  the  publication 
of  the  Embargo  Act,  on  the  morning  after  its 
passage,  [December  23,  1807,]  appeared  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  in  conspicuous  type,  the 
subjoined  article,  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  reliable,  exposition  that  was  ever  made  of 
that  measure.  The  Act  not  having  become  a 
law  until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  of  course  the  article  must  have  been 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  its  passage.  To  en- 
sure to  it  from  the  reader  all  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  to  secure  it  a  place  among  the 
most  valuable  State  Papers  of  the  country,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  this  article  was  the 
production  of  the  pen  of  James  Madison. 

''EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EMBARGO. 

"Embargo. — This  is  a  strong  measure,  pro- 
"  ceeding  from  the  energy  of  the  public  councils^ 
"  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  their  constitu- 
"ents,  and  is,  of  all  measures,  the  one  peculiar- 
' '  ly  adapted  to  the  crisis.  The  honest  judgment 
"of  all  parties  has  anticipated  and  called  for  it. 

"The  measure  could  no  longer,  in  fact,  be 
"delayed  without  sacrificing  the  vital  interests 
"of  the  nation. 

"Great  Britain,  by  interpolations  into  the 
"maritime  code  operating  on  her  enemies 
' '  through  the  -violated  rights  of  neutrals,  f  uruish- 
"  ed  an  occasion,  which  was  seized  by  the  French 
"Government,  for  the  Decree  of  November, 
"  1806,  interdicting  commerce  with  Great 
"Britain,  which  was  adopted  by  the  allies  of 
"France,  particularly  by  Spain,  in  her  Decree 
"of  February,  1807. 

"  The  Decree  of  November  was  followed  by 
"  the  retaliating  British  Order  of  January,  1807, 
"making  war  on  all  neutral  trade  usually  car- 
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' '  ried  on  from  the  ports  of  one  enemy  to  those 
"  of  another. 

"France,  again  seconded  by  Spain  and  other 
"  allies,  is  retaliating  on  this  Order, by  new  con- 
' '  structions,  extending  their  Decrees  to  all  trade 
"  from  British  territories  or  in  British  articles. 

"And  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  already  done, 
"  Great  Britain  meditates  further  retaliations, 
"most  probably  an  interdict  of  all  trade  by  this 
"country  (now  the  only  neutral  one)  with  the 
"enemies  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  to  say,  with 
"the  whole  commercial  world. 

"To  these  destructive  operations  against  our 
"commerce,  is  to  be  added  the  late  Proclama- 
"  tion  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  sea- 
"  men.  This  extraordinary  instrument,  instead 
"  of  relinquishing  the  pretension  with  respect 
"to  alleged  deserters  on  board  national  ships, 
' '  extends  it  to  all  British  seamen  on  board ;  vary- 
"ing  only  the  mode  of  process,  from  that  used 
"byBerkely,  to  a  redress  to  be  obtained  by 
"the  Government  itself.  And  with  respect  to 
"  seamen  on  board  merchant  vessels,  the  Proc- 
"lamation  has  made  it  the  duty  of  all  her  sea- 
' '  officers  to  search  for  and  seize  all  such  as  they 
"may  call  British  natives,  whether  wanted  or 
"  not  for  the  service  of  their  respective  ships. 
"From  the  proportion  of  American  citizens 
"  heretofore  taken  under  the  name  of  British 
"seamen,  may  be  calculated  the  number  of 
"victims  to  be  added  by  this  formal  sanction 
' '  to  the  claim  of  British  officers,  and  the  con- 
"  version  of  that  claim  into  a  duty. 

"Thus  the  ocean  presents  a  field  only  where  no 
"harvest  is  to  be  reaped  but  that  of  danger, 
"of  spoliation,  and  of  disgrace. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  the  best  to  be 
"  done  is  what  has  been  done — a  dignified  re- 
"tirement  within  ourselves;  a  watchful  pre- 
"  servation  of  our  resources;  and  a  demonstra- 
"  tion  to  the  world  that  we  possess  a  virtue  and 
' '  a  patriotism  which  can  take  any  shape  that 
"  will  best  suit  the  occasion. 

"It  is  singularly  fortunate  that  an  embargo, 
' '  whilst  it  guards  our  essential  resources,  will 
"  have  the  collateral  eff"ect  of  making  it  the  in- 
"terest  of  all  nations  to  change  the  system 
"which  has  driven  our  commerce  from  the 
"  ocean. 

"  Great  Britain  will  feel  it  in  her  manufac- 
"tures,  in  the  loss  of  naval-stores,  and,  above 
"  all,  in  the  supplies  essential  to  her  Colonies, 
' '  to  the  number  of  which  she  is  adding  by  new 
"  conquests. 

"France  will  feel  it  in  the  loss  of  all  those 
"colonial  luxuries  which  she  has  hitherto  re- 
"ceived  through  our  neutral  commerce;  and 
"her  Colonies  will,  at  once,  be  cut  off  from  the 
"sale  of  their  productions  and  the  source  of 
"their  supplies. 


"  Spain  will  feel  it  more,  perhaps,  than  any, 
"  in  the  failure  of  imported  food,  not  making 
"enough  within  herself,  and  in  her  populous 
"  and  important  Colonies,  which  depend  wholly 
"on  us  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants. 

"  It  is  a  happy  consideration  also  attending 
"this  measure,  that,  although  it  will  have  these 
"efi'ects,  salutary  it  may  be  hoped,  on  the  pol- 
"icy  of  the  great  contending  nations,  it  affords 
"neither  of  them  the  slightest  ground  for  com- 
"  plaint.  The  embargo  violates  the  rights  of 
"none.  Its  object  is  to  secure  ourselves.  It  is 
"a  measure  of  precaution,  not  of  aggression. 
"  It  is  resorted  to,  by  all  nations,  when  their 
"  great  interests  require  it.  All  of  them  have 
"made  us,  on  different  occasions,  feel  the 
"effects  of  such  a  resort  on  our  commercial  in- 
"terests.  And  it  could  be  the  less  murmured 
"at  by  those  who  may  be  incidentally  affected 
"by  the  present  embargo,  inasmuch  as  they 
"have  forced  us  into  the  measure,  by  the  direct 
"  effect  on  us  of  measures  founded  in  an  alleged 
"regard  for  their  own  eventual  safety  and essen- 
"tial  interests. 

"But  may  not  the  embargo  bring  on  war  from 
"some  of  the  nations  affected  by  it?  Certainly 
"not;  if  war  be  not  predetermined  on  against 
' '  us.  Being  a  measure  of  peace  and  precaution ; 
"being  universal,  and  therefore  impartial;  ex- 
"  tending,  in  reality,  as  well  as  ostensibly  to  all 
' '  nations,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretext  to 
"make  it  a  cause  of  war.  War,  therefore,  let 
"it  be  repeated,  cannot  be  the  result;  unless  it 
"be  in  pursuance  of  a  predetermined  plan  of 
"hostility  against  this  country. 

"Will  it  not  be  an  impediment  to  amicable 
"negotiations  with  nations  with  which  we 
"have  unsettled  differences?  Not  more  than  any 
"other  precaution;  not  more,  certainly,  than 
"military  preparations,  with  which  depending 
"negotiations  are  frequently  accompanied  and, 
"sometimes,  professedly  armed.  The  policy  of 
"President  Washington  sent  Mr.  Jay  into 
"negotiation  with  an  embargo  in  his  hand. 
"Would  the  Treaty  he  made  have  been  the 
"worse  if  the  embargo  had  not  been  res- 
"cinded? 

"Might  not  the  embargo  have  been  better 
"modified?  Might  not,  particularly,  the  vessels 
"of  the  several  foreign  nations  have  been  al- 
"  lowed  to  carry  on  trade  from  our  ports  ? 

"  The  plausibility  of  such  an  exception  van- 
"  ishes,  at  once,  when  tested  by  its  inevitable 
"and  inadmissible  consequences: 

"1.  It  would  have  given  so  decided  and  ex- 
"  elusive  an  advantage  to  one  of  the  belligerent 
"parties  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
' '  justify  it  to  the  others.  Great  Britain,  having 
"the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  means  of 
"conveyance,  would  have  suj)plied  her  wants. 
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"  whilst  her  enemies,  having  neither,  would  be 
"left  destitute. 

"  2.  Having  the  monopoly  of  our  market,  her 
"agents  would  obtain  supplies  at  half  their 
"value. 

"3.  The  competition  to  sell  to  them  would 
"  have  made  every  purchase  a  favor,  and  conse- 
"queutly  a  source  of  dreadful  influence. 

' '  4.  Our  mariners,  thrown  out  of  employment, 
"  ivould  have  been  easily  enticed  into  foreign 
"service,  never,  probably,  to  be  regained.  Our 
"ships  might,  perhaps,  be  bought  up,  at  the 
"same  time,  for  half  their  value,  and  be  lost  to 
' '  the  nation. 

"5.  In  fine,  the  exception,  thus  operating  in 
'•  favor  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  done  what, 
"  above  all  things,  she  would  have  wished.  It 
"would  have  given  her  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
"of  the  world ;  would  have  secured  all  her  sup- 
"  plies,  on  the  best  terms,  whilst  her  enemies 
"  and  rival  would  go  without,  altogether;  and, 
"to  crown  the  whole,  it  would,  without  the 
"benefit  of  more  than  a  very  scanty  market  for 
"our  produce,  have  given  her  the  greatest  pos- 
' '  sible  interest  in  persevering  in  those  regula- 
"tions  and  prolonging  that  state  of  things, 
"whicli  forms  the  present  afiiicting  crisis  to 
"this  country. 

"  The  embargo,  then,  is  the  best  expedient  in 
' '  its  best  form.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
' '  the  President,  who  has  the  best  means  of  know- 
' '  ing  the  policy  of  foreign  Governments ;  and 
"it  has  been  adopted  by  Congress,  who  are  alone 
' '  able  to  provide,  in  such  cases,  for  the  secu- 
"  rity  of  the  public  rights  and  interests;  adopt- 
"  ed,  almost  unanimously,  by  the  Senate,  and  by 
"  as  large  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
' '  tatives  as  is  to  be  expected  in  any  case  where 
"  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  be  added 
"to  the  habitual  opposition  of  party  spirit. 

"All  that  remains,  then,  for  a  people  confid- 
"ing  in  their  Government,  is  to  rally  round  the 
"measure  which  that  Government  has  adopted 
"  for  their  good,  and  to  secure  its  just  effect, 
"  by  patiently  and  proudly  submitting  to  every 
' '  inconvenience  which  such  a  measure  neces- 
"sarily  carries  with  it." 

III.— CLOSE  OF   MR.   JEFFERSON'S  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

''  The  Embargo  system  had  now  become  the 
established  policy  of  the  Government,  as  being, 
not  only  a  measure  of  safety  to  the  merchant- 
ships  of  the  United  States,  with  their  cargoes, 
but  also  a  means  of  coercion  to  justice,  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  products  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  War  with  either  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  was,  to  all  appearances,  indefinitely 
postponed. 


Defeated  in  their  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  remedy  and  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  foreign 
Powers  which  the  Administration  had  devised, 
and  to  which  a  large  majority  of  Congress  had 
givefi  its  sanction,  the  Federalists  and  Schis- 
matics, as  Mr.  Jefferson  characterized  the 
Opposition,  in  Congress,  to  his  Administration, 
— obliged  also  to  abandon  their  charge  against 
the  President  of  a  design  to  involve  the  country 
in  War  with  Great  Britain — now  turned  about, 
and  planted  themselves  upon  a  ground  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Republican  Administration  yet  more 
absurd  than  the  other ;  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  the  Administration  had,  in  laying  the  Em- 
bargo, acted  under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  or,  at  least,  in  collusion  with  him. 
This  charge,  which  was  first  blurted  out  in  one 
or  more  of  the  unscrupulous  party  papers  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  found  utterance  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  a  debate  on  one  of  the 
several  Bills  which  it  became  necessary  to  pass, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Embargo  law. 

In  that  debate,  which  took  place  on  the 
twentieth  of  February,  1808,  Mr.  Gardenier,  a 
talented  young  member  from  New  York,  ambi- 
tious of  party  distinction,  either  stimulated  by 
this  ruling  jDassion  or  acting  under  the  advice  of 
associates  older  than  himself,  reiterated  the 
charge  referred  to,  in  the  following  passages  of 
a  set  speech  made  on  the  occasion:  "  Why  we 
"passed  the  Embargo  law  itself,  I  have  been 
' '  always  unable  to  tell.  Why  we  have  passed 
"  the  subsequent  laws  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
' '  dering  the  original  evil  more  perfect  and  more 
"universal,  God  only  knows.  It  does  appear  to 
' '  me,  Sii',  that  we  o/re  led  on^  step  hy  step,  but  dy  an 
' '  unseen  hand.  We  are  urged  forward,  h/  a  sort 
' '  of  spell,  to  the  ruin  of  our  country.  Under  the 
' '  name  of  an  Embargo,  we  are,  in  truth  and  in 
"fact,  passing  non-intercourse  laws." 

' '  The  more  the  original  measure  (of  the 
"Embargo)  develops  itself,  the  more  I  am  sat- 
' '  isfied  that  my  first  view  of  it  was  correct ;  that 
"it  was  a  sly,  cunning  measure;  that  its  real 
"  object  was  not  merely  to  prevent  our  vessels 
' '  from  going  out,  but  to  effect  a  non-intercourse. 
"Are  the  nation  prepared  for  this?  If  you 
' '  wish  to  try  whether  they  are,  tell  them,  at  once, 
' '  what  is  your  ol^ject ;  tell  them  what  you  mean ; 
"tell  them  you  mean  to  take  part  with  the  Grand 
'"'■  Pacificatoi';  or  else  stop  your  present  course. 
' '  Do  not  go  on  forging  chains  to  fasten  us  to  tJie 
'■'- car  of  the  Imperial  Conqueror.'''' 

' '  Wherever  we  can  espy  a  hole,  if  it  be  no 
"bigger  than  a  wheat-straw,  at  which  the 
' '  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  country  can 
"find  vent,  all  our  powers  are  called  into  re- 
"  quisition  to  stop  it  up.  The  people  of  this 
' '  country  shall  sell  nothing  but  what  they  sell 
' '  to  each  other.     All  our  surplus  produce  shall 
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' '  rot  on  your  hands.  God  knows  what  all  this 
"means!  I,  Sir,  cannot  understand  it.  I  am 
"astonished — indeed,  I  am  astonished  and  dis- 
' '  mayed.  /  see  effects;  tut  I  can  trace  them  to  no 
^^  cause.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  fear  that  there  is  an  un- 
' '  seen  ha/ul  which  is  guiding  its  to  the  most  dreadful 
^^  destinies;  unseen,  because  it  cannot  endure  the 
' '  light.  Darkness  and  mystery  overshadow  this 
"House  and  this  whole  nation.  We  know 
' '  nothing :  we  are  permitted  to  know  nothing. 
"  We  sit  here,  as  mere  automata:  we  legislate 
"  without  knowing — nay,  Sir,  without  wishing 
"to  know — why  or  wherefore.  We  are  told 
'■'■what  we  are  to  do;  and  the  Council  of  Five 
^'■Hundred  do  it.  We  move,  but  why  or 
"wherefore,  no  man  knows;  we  are  put  in  mo- 
"tion,  but  how,  I  for  one  cannot  tell." 

These  broad  assertions  and  groundless  impu- 
tations upon  the  Administration  could  not,  of 
course,  pass  by,  unnoticed.  Prompt  rejoinder*^ 
to  them  followed  from  several  members,  of  which 
the  one  that  attracted  most  attention  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Camjobell,  one  of  the  Re- 
presentatives from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  who 
occupied  the  important  station  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  debate,  at  the  preceding- 
Congress,  in  sujDport  of  the  measures  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. On  the  present  occasion,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  and  somewhat  person- 
ally to  Mr.  Gardenier,  in  a  course  of  remark  of 
which  a  few  excerpts  will  serve  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea :  ' '  For  there  is  no  medium  in 
' '  this  case ;  the  accusers  or  the  accused  must  be 
' '  guilty — must  be  enemies  to  their  country — and 
"it  is  high  time  the  nation,  the  people  of 
' '  America,  should  know  their  friends  from  their 
' '  foes.  The  crisis  calls  for  it ;  and  the  hmior  and 
' '  dignity  of  this  House  demand  that  the  guilty  should 
"  5e  exposed.  If  the  charges  can  be  supported, 
' '  that  any  portion  of  the  members  of  this  House 
<'are  acting  under  foreign  influence,  let  the 
' '  jDCople  know  it ;  let  them  change  theii'  repre- 
"sentation;  let  them  send  men  of  integrity, 
' '  who  ^  are  superior  to  the  secret  influence  of  a 
"foreign  Power.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  those 
' '  allegations  are  found  to  be  false  and  unf ound- 
' '  ed,  then  let  the  nation  know  this ;  and  let  the 
'■'■finger  of  scorn  jjoint  at  those  loho  have 2^id)lished 
' '  such  groundless  falsehoods ;  and  render  them  the 
"objects  of  public  contempt  and  detesta- 
"tion." 


"No  man  of  sense  can  suppose  that  France 
"  would  wish  or  dictate  a  measure  that  would 
"produce  as  great,  if  not  greater,  injury  to 
' '  herself  than  to  her  enemy.  Such  a  suppo- 
"sition  would  be  next  to  madness.  From 
"these   considerations,  it  would   be  supposed 


"that  no  man  who  had  made  himself  in  any 
"  degree  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  this 
' '  country  in  regard  to  the  belligerent  Powers, 
"and  had  considered  the  effects  that  this 
' '  measure  would  have  on  them,  could,  for  a 
' '  moment,  entertain  the  opinion  or  even  hazard 
"a  conjecture,  that  it  was  adopted  under  the 
"influence  of  any  foreign  Power,  much  less 
' '  under  that  of  France.  The  allegation  is  so 
"wild,  so  inconsistent,  in  itself,  so  destitute 
"of  the  least  semblance  of  probability,  and, 
"altogether,  unsupported  by  the  least  shadow 
"  of  proof,  that  nothing  lut  the  lasest  malignity 
' '  of  heart  could  engender  and  jyuUish  so  shameless, 
'■''fold,  and  infamous  a  falsehood;  and  yet,  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  "it  has  been  echoed,  on 
"this  floor;  sounded  in  your  ears,  in  the 
' '  frantic  strains  of  a  raving  maniac,  and  in  the 
"discussion  of  a  subject  noways  calculated  to 
' '  excite  such  extraordinary  passions.  Hence 
"it may  be  supposed  itioas  a jjremeditated  scheme 
"to  seize  on  that  occasion,  in  order  to  give  vent 
'■'■to  those  vindictive  x>assions  against  the  Government 
'■'■and  the  HepuUicans  of  this  nation  which  seem 
"entirely  to  occupy  and  engross  the  minds  of 
"  certain  persons.  In  noticing  what  was  said, 
"by  the  member  from  New  York,  I  beg  to  be 
"understood  as  not  considering  these  state- 
"ments  as  deriving  any  sort  of  consequence  or 
"importance  from  him  who  made  them  here. 
"It  is  not,  on  that  account,  that  they  merit  or 
"receive  the  least  notice.  That  person  can 
"  only  be  considered  as  the  mere  conduit  used 
"by  those  behind  the  screen  to  convey  these 
"  groundless  slanders  to  the  public — the  com- 
"mon  trumpeter,  who  gives  no  importance  to 
"what  he  makes  public,  except  what  is  derived 
"merely  from  the  place  he  occuiDies  or  the 
"  duties  assigned  him  to  perform." 

After  this  interchange  of  compliments,  be- 
tween these  young  prominent  members,  it  was  no 
surprise  to  any  body  that  a  challenge,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gardenier,  followed ;  that  it  was 
promptly  accepted,  by  his  opponent  in  the  de- 
iDate ;  and  that  a  duel  was  forthwith  fought,  at 
Bladensburg,  between  these  gentlemen,  the 
event  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Gardenier  was 
severely  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life. 

This  incident  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to 
these  unseemly  criminations  and  the  retorts  and 
other  consequences  which  would  certainly  have 
attended  their  repetition. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Tenth  Congress 
commenced  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1808, 
and  terminated  with  the  existence  of  that  Con- 
gress, on  the  thii-d  of  March,  1809.  This  Session 
was,  from  its  beginning  to  nearly  its  close,  oc- 
cujDied  with  debates  on  the  merits  of  the  Embar- 
go system,  to  which  the  numerous  propositions, 
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to  enforce  it,  to  repeal  it,  to  relax  it,  to  modify 
it,  gave  rise.  The  Embargo  was  not  repealed, 
nor  modified ;  but  it  was  enforced  by  stringent 
enactments,  to  the  utmost  tension  of  the  powers 
of  Congress.  So  strenuous  was  the  conflict  of 
debate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  latest  and  strongest 
of  the  enforcement  Acts,  that  it  lasted  until 
five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the 
seventh  of  January.  Well  must  the  scene  of 
that  morning  be  remembered  by  every  one  of 
the  survivors  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Snow 
had  fallen,  during  the  night,  to  more  than  a 
foot  in  depth.  In  those  days,  there  were  very 
few  carriages  in  Washington ;  and  such  as  there 
were,  had,  early  in  the  night,  sought  shelter  from 
the  storm.  The  venerable  men,  of  whom  there 
were,  at  that  day,  a  greater  jDroportion  in  Con- 
gress than  at  present,  staggered  down  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol — many  having  more  than  a  mile 
of  snow  to  thread  to  reach  their  lodgings,  suf- 
fering under  every  circumstance  of  exhaustion 
and  fatigue,  which  were,  indeed,  so  general 
that  no  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  to  meet 
at  all,  on  the  following  day. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stubbornness  of  de- 
termination thus  manifested  to  sustain  and  en- 
force, to  the  utmost,  the  Embargo  policy,  a  few 
weeks  only  had  intervened,  when,  lo !  without 
any  previous  warning  or  premonitory  symptom, 
THE  Embargo  was  repealed  ! 

In  Mr.  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  so  succinct 
and  candid  an  account  is  given  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
retreat  was  made  from  the  restrictive  policy, 
that  the  writer  adopts  it  for  the  information  of 
his  readers  rather  than  himself  attempt  to  unfold 
them : 

"In  the  meanwhile,  the  Embargo  was  press- 
'"'  ing,  with  increased  severity,  one  very  class  of 
"the  community,  whether  producers  or  con- 
"sumers;  and  this  pressure,  joined  to  the  politi- 
"  cal  opposition,  in  the  Federal  party,  drove  the 
"people  of  New  England,  where  that  party 
"was  most  numerous,  and  where  the  Embargo 
"was  most  felt,  to  a  point  of  disaffection  which 
' '  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  United 
"States.  Many,  therefore,  entertained  strong 
' '  hojDes  that  some  course  would  be  taken,  during 
"the  present  Session,  by  which  the  industry  and 
"enterprise  of  the  country  would  be  again  put 
"into  activity;  its  vessels  be  once  more  suffer- 
"ed  to  venture  on  the  ocean;  and,  perhaps,  be 
"permitted  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  if  not 
"to  make  reprisals.  Indeed,  there  was  no  one 
"  who  did  not  admit  that  War  would  be  prefer- 
"  able  to  the  continuance  of  the  Embargo,  be- 
"  yond  a  time  not  very  distant;  and  every  day 
"was  adding  to  tlie  number  of  those  who  be- 
"lieved  that  time  already  arrived.     Among  the 


"many  objections  to  it,  there  was  one  which 
"operated  strongly  on  its  friends;  and  that  was 
"the  frequency  with  which  it  was  violated.  ""•  * 
"  There  were  also  many  cases  in  whicli  the  law 
"was  clandestinely  evaded.  The  majority  of 
"Congress,  who  w^ere  willing  to  try  it  longer 
"rather  than  resort  to  War,  passed  a  law, during 
"the  Session,  which  armed  the  Executive  with 
"new  powers  for  enforcing  it ;  and  these  powers, 
"so much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
"tutions  and  the  general  lenity  of  the  laws,  af- 
"  forded  further  materials  for  exciting  popular 
"odium  against  the  Administration,  which  was 
' '  then  charged  with  being  as  ambitious  of  arbi- 
"trary  power,  at  home,  as  it  was  submissive  to 
"the  will  of  Napoleon,  abroad. 

"  The  Administration  and  the  majority  who 
"  supported  it  were,  before  Congress  rose,  turned 
"  from  their  purpose  of  trying  the  Embargo  a 
"  few  months  longer,  from  fear  of  the  growing 
"  disaffection  of  the  New  England  States,  which, 
"  they  had  reason  to  believe,  was  producing  con- 
' '  sequences  not  only  subversive  of  the  authority 
"of  the  laws,  but  dangerous  to  the  continuance 
' '  of  the  Union.  It  has  appeared,  by  subsequent 
"disclosures,  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
"Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  supported 
' '  the  Administration,  in  the  Embargo  and  other 
"  measures  of  policy,  ever  since  the  affair  of  the 
"  GhesaiJeake^  and  who,  finding  his  course  was 
"not  approved  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
"  chusetts,  had  resigned  his  office  of  Senator, 
"  made  to  the  President  the  following  commu- 
' '  nication :  That,  from  information  received  by 
"  him,  and  which  might  be  relied  on,  it  was  the 
"determination  of  the  ruling  party,  in  Massa- 
"  chusetts,  and  even  New  England,  if  the  Em- 
"  bargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to 
"  it,  but  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Union, 
"  at  least  until  the  existing  obstacles  to  foreign 
' '  commerce  were  removed  ;  that  the  plan  was 
"  already  digested;  and  that  such  was  thepres- 
"  sure  of  the  Embargo  on  the  community,  that 
"  they  would  be  supported  by  the  people.  He 
"further  said,  that  a  secret  agent  of  Great 
"  Britain  was  then  in  New  England,  by  whose 
' '  intrigues  every  aid  would  be  proffered  by  that 
"  Government,  to  carry  a  project  into  execution, 
"which  would,  at  once,  render  the  restrictions 
"  on  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
' '  and  Great  Britain  nugatory  and  all  future  op- 
"  position  unavailing. 

' '  The  danger  thus  threatening  the  Union  was 
' '  deemed  paramount  to  all  other  considerations ; 
"  and  the  President,  with  his  Cabinet,  concluded 
'  'that  it  would  be  better  to  modify  their  iuterdic- 
' '  tion  of  commerce  in  such  a  way  that,  while  em- 
"  ployment  was  afforded  to  American  vessels, 
"  Great  Britain  and  France  should  still  feel  the 
' '  loss  of  American  commerce.    Consrress  accord- 
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'■'  ingly  passed  a  law  for  repealing  the  Embargo, 
'•'after  the  fourth  of  March,  as  to'all  nations  except 


and  interdicting, 


France  and  Great  Britain 
"with  them,  all  commercial  intercourse  what- 
"  ever,  whether  by  exporting  or  importing, 
"either  directly  or  circuitously.  This  mea- 
"  sure  has  always  since  gone  under  the  name 
"  of  '  the  non- intercourse  law.'  It  passed  on  the 
"  twenty-seventh  of  February,  by  eighty-one 
"votes  to  forty." 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  as  almost 
the  last  official  act  of  President  Jefferson  was  to 
"approve"  and  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Embargo,  to  which  he  stood  in  the  relation  of 
a  parent,  this  unnatural  Act  was  even  preceded 
by  his  signing  and  approving  an  Act  "author- 
sizing  the  employment  of  an  additional  Naval 
"force,"  the  provisions  of  which  were  that, 
•"In  addition  to  the  frigates  now  employed,  in 
"actual  service,  there  be  fitted  out,  officered, 
' '  and  manned,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  four  f ol- 
"  lowing  frigates,  to  wit,  the  Umted  States,  Essex, 
'■^John  Adams,  and  President;  ^^  and,  moreover, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ' '  author- 
"ized  and  empowered  to  equip,  man,  and  em- 
"ploy,  in  actual  service,  so  many  of  the  pub- 
"lic  armed  vessels  now  laid  up  in  ordinary  as, 
"in  his  judgment,  the  public  service  may  re- 
"  quire;  and  to  cause  the  frigates  and  other 
"armed  vessels,  when  prepared  for  active 
"service,  to  be  stationed  at  such  ports  and 
"places  on  the  sea-coast  as  he  may  deem 
"most  expedient,  or  to  cruise  on  any  part  of  the 
"  coast  of  the  United  States;"  and,  further,  in 
■order  to  man  these  vessels,  the  President  was 
"authorized  and  empowered,  in  addition  to 
"the  existing  number  of  petty  officers,  and  sea- 
"men,  and  boys,  to  appoint  and  cause  to  be 
"engaged  and  employed,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
^^  three  hundred  midshi])men,  three  thousand,  six 
'•'•hundred  seamen  and  'boys,''''  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  in  the  last  days  of  the  existing  Admin- 
istration, was  the  coui^-de-grace  given  to  the  two 
favorite  systems  of  the  President:  first,  that  of 
layiug-up,  dry-docking,  and  otherwise  ignoring 
the  Navy;  and,  secondly,  the  substitution  of 
Embargo  and  Commercial  Restrictions,  gener- 
ally, as  the  most  effective  armor  in  all  contro- 
versies, offensive  and  defensive,  with  foreign 
Powers. 

An  Epitaph  upon  the  policy  of  Commercial 
Hestrictions  was  pronounced,  a  year  or  two  after 
the  period  above  referred  to — and,  of  course,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo — in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  founded  on  a  Bill  for 
enforcing  certain  merchants'  bonds,  exacted 
under  one  or  other  of  the  several  Embargo-laws. 
The  elder  readers  of  these  Recollections  will  not 
"be  displeased  to  have  this  passage  recalled  to 
their  memory ;  and  the  younger  of  them  will, 


we  trust,  thank  us  for  making  them  acquainted 
with  it.  We  therefore  reproduce  it,  as  follows : 
"I  never  hear  the  word  'restriction  '  named  in 
"the  halls  of  Congress,"  said  Mr.  Cheves, 
"without  being  alarmed.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
"lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  that 
"this  subject  is  so  frequently  agitated.  Now, 
"the  farmer  is  threatened;  then,  the  merchant. 
"The  country  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
"alarm  which  was  caused  by  the  Resolution  of 
"the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
"  shire,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  great 
"productions  of  the  soil — a  Resolution  which, 
"like  the  comet  that  lately  visited  our  region, 
"affrighted  and  dismayed  the  wondering  people 
"  but  which,  like  it,  had  passed  away,  we  hopedj 
"not  again  to  appear,  in  our  time — when  the 
"Resolutions  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Vir- 
' '  ginia,  numbers  one,  two,  three — I  forget  how 
"many — followed,  in  rapid  succession,  and, 
' '  like  the  tail  of  that  great  meteor,  hung  over 
"us,  giving  signs  of  dire  and  ominous  portent. 
"These,  to  your  farmers,  are  as  pernicious  as 
"the  plagues  of  Egypt.  To  your  cities,  the 
"proposition  on  your  table  is  more  terrible  than 
"the  pestilence  with  which  they  were,  not  long 
"since,  smitten  by  the  judgment  of  God,  in- 
"  flicted  in  his  wrath,  but  by  his  justice  ;  which 
"made  the  dwelling,  where  health,  and  joy, 
"and  gladness,  and  general  prosperity  had 
" blessed  the  inhabitants,  a  charnel-house;  and 
' '  sent  forth  '  the  frequent  corpse'  through  the 
' '  deserted  streets,  accompanied  by  no  living 
"creature,  save  the  patient  drudging  animal 
"which  bore  it  and  the  lone  Sexton  who  com- 
"mitted  the  dust  of  the  body  to  the  repose  of 
"the  tomb.  Yes,  Sir,  even  this  was  a  more 
"  tolerable  calamity  to  your  cities  than  would 
"  be  that  plague  upon  your  table." 

The  whole  country,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  was  jubilant  at  the  almost  unlooked- 
for  repeal  of  the  Embargo.  The  farmers  and 
planters,  the  merchants  and  sliippers,  and  the 
land-locked  seamen  vied  with  one  another  in 
the  promptitude  witli  which  they  resumed  their 
long-suspended  right,  to  labor  for  their  living. 
A  gleam  of  reviving  prosperity  shone  over  the 
whole  horizon.  Before  the  change  of  policy, 
above  referred  to,  the  periodical  election  of 
President  of  the  United  States  had  taken  place ; 
and  Mr.  Madison  had  been  designated  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  influence  of 
the  approachinginaugurationof  a  new  President, 
already  generally  and  favorably  known,  pierced 
through  the  gloom  which  had  brooded  over  the 
country;  and  the  expiration  of  this  political 
year  found  the  people  more  tranquil  and  hope- 
ful than  they  had  been  for  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding. 

[To  BE  C02^-TLNUED,  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER.] 
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X.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher  for 
their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure  for 
them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them  ;  and  if  any 
of  them  'are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  corrections. — Ed. 
His.  TsLkO.] 

The  Rebel  Fokces.  In  tlie  November 
numbers  of  the  Eclectic  and  the  Land  We  Love, 
18G9,  an  interesting  and  important  corres- 
pondence was  published  between  Dr.  Joseph 
Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society,  and 
General  S.  Cooper,  ex-Adjutant  General  of  the 
Confederate  States.  From  that  source,  we 
glean  the  following  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  preserved  a 
file  of  the  magazines.  Such  facts  are  startling 
even  to  those  who  participated  in  the  Southern 
struggle. 

1.  The  available  forces  of  the  Confederate 
army  did  not,  during  the  war,  exceed  six  hundred 
thousand  men. 

2.  The  Confederate  States  never  had,  in  their 
defence,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  field,  at  one  time. 

3.  From  1861  to  1865,  the  Confederate  forces 
actively  engaged  were  only  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

4.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  that 
time,  were  two  hundred  thousand. 

5.  Losses  of  prisoners,  counted  as  total  losses, 
on  account  of  the  United  States  policy  of 
exchange,  two  hundred  thousand. 

6.  The  loss  of  the  Confederate  States  Army, 
by  discharge,  disability,  and  desertion  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  War,  the  force  of  the 
Confederate  Army  was  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand. 

8.  Out  of  six  liundred  thousand  men,  five 
hundred  thousand  were  lost  to  the  service. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  calculations  made 
with  great  care  by  Doctor  Joseph  Jones,  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  General  S.  Cooper, 
Adjutant-general  of  the  Confederate  Army. — 
Mobile  Register. 


The  Fihst  Step. — Forty  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  Academies  near  Boston,  a  number  of  girls 
went  along  with  a  set  of  their  schoolboy  friends 
in  the  entire  preparation  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  girls  knew  Mathematics  and  Greek  as 
well  as  the  boys  did ;  and  formed  a  plan  for 
going  to  the  University  with  them.  We  cannot 
say  whether  the  plan  grew  out  of  a  keen  zest 
for  knowledge  or  out  of  an  unwillingness  to 
break  oflf  the  very  jDleasant  companionship — 
probably  from  both.     The  girls  did  not  think 


there  could  be  much  objection  to  admitting  them 
to  the  University ;  they  thought  the  reason  there 
were  no  girls  at  the  Universities  was  that  none 
had  wanted  to  go  or  had  been  fitted  to  go. 
They  proposed  to  live  at  home,  so  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  College- 
residence.  However,  as  their  request  was  new,, 
it  occurred  to  them  that  a  little  diplomacy 
might  be  required  in  presenting  it,  so  they  de- 
puted the  most  prudent  of  the  party  to  do  the 
talking,  and  imposed  strict  silence  upon  the 
youngest  and  most  impulsive  one,  from  whom 
we  have  the  story.  The  girls  called  upon  old 
President  Quincy ;  told  him  what  they  had  done 
in  their  studies ;  that  they  had  passed  the  exam- 
inations, with  the  boys;  and  wished  to  be 
admitted  to  the  University.  President  Quincy 
listened  to  their  story,  and  evinced  so  much 
admiration  for  their  work  and  aims,  that  they 
at  first  felt  sure  of  success.  But  he  seemed  slow 
in  coming  to  the  point.  He  talked  of  the  new- 
ness and  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  and  proposed 
other  opportunities  of  study  for  them,  till,  at 
length,  this  youngest  one,  forgetting,  in  her 
impatience,  her  promise  to  keep  silent,  said, 
"Well,  President  Quincy,  you  feel  sure  the 
"Trustees  will  let  us  come,  don't  you  ? "  "Oh, 
" by  no  means,"  was  the  reply,  "  this  is  a  place 
"only  for  men."  The  girl  of  sixteen  burst  into 
tears  and  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  "I wish 
"I  could  annihilate  the  women,  and  let  the 
"men  have  everything  to  themselves."  This, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  effort  made  by 
women  to  get  into  an  American  University;  but 
the  incident  was  too  trifling  to  make  any  im- 
pression, and  we  narrate  it  only  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  demand  for  university-ad- 
vantages for  women. — Westminster  Beview  for 
October, 


An  iJSTEiiESTmG  Remtniscencb  op  the 
Charleston  Convention  op  1860. — If  Speaker 
Blaine  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives insists  upon  his  right  to  know  what 
a  member  will  do,  when  he  gets  the  floor,  before 
he  will  grant  him  the  privilege  of  the  same, 
then  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  cheat  and  de- 
ceive him. 

We  know  of  a  memorable  instance  in  point, 
which  has  never  yet  been  made  public,  but 
which,  in  its  result,  had  a  great  efl'ect  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  country.  It  occurred  at  the 
Charleston  Democratic  Convention  of  I860,, 
which  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Caleb  Gushing  was  President  of  that  Conven- 
tion. He  was  elected  by,  and  was  thoroughly 
in  the  interests  of,  the  South  and  the  extreme 
men   of  the  North,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
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nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  popu- 
lar choice  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  fight  against  Douglas  was  made  upon  the 
slavery  part  of  the  platform,  which  was  to  be 
adopted  before  any  presidential  nomination 
was  made.  The  Convention,  though  close,  con- 
tained a  small  majority  of  Mr.  Douglas's  friends. 
They  could  adopt  their  platform  if  they  could 
get  a  vote  upon  it.  But  how  to  do  so  was  the 
point.  Cushing  would  not  give  any  man  the 
floor  whom  he  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
move  the  Previous  Question.  Thus  the  debate 
went  on,  altogether  upon  one  side;  and  the 
Convention  bid  fair  to  last  for  weeks,  if  not  for 
months.  The  funds  of  many  northern  men 
were  giving  out,  western  whiskey  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  there  were  reports  of  the  yellow-fever 
having  made  its  appearance. 

Things  looked  desperate,  when  all  was 
saved  by  the  tact  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Ohio  delegation.  He  went  to  the  late  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  also  a  member,  and  who  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cushing.  Said 
he :  '  Val,  can't  you  get  the  floor  for  my  friend, 
"Governor  King  of  Missouri,  who  has  been 
"endeavoring,  for  a  long  time,  to  attract  Cush- 
"ing's  attentions  to  his  seat?  "  "What  does  he 
"want  with  it?"  says  Mr.  Vallandigham. 
"Why,  they  have,  I  believe,  a  little  difficulty 
' '  in  the  delegation  as  to  how  the  vote  shall  be 
"cast,  and  they  want  Mr.  Cushing  to  settle  it." 
This  was  true.  "All  right,"  says  Val;  "I  will 
"see  Cushing."  See  him  he  did;  and  when 
our  friend  saw  Mr.  Vallandigham  nod  his  head, 
in  assent,  he  proceeded  to  the  Missouri  seats 
and  informed  Governor  King  that,  as  soon  as 
the  man  who  then  had  the  floor  sat  down,  the 
President  would  recognize  him ;  but  he  must  be 
quick  on  his  pins.  Governor  King  arose ;  ex- 
plained his  difficulty ;  was  answered  by  Cush- 
ing; when,  lo!  to  the  consternation  of  the 
South  and  their  northern  allies,  he  moved  the 
Previous  Question  on  the  platform.  The  Dele- 
gates from  the  North-west  rose  in  one  mass  and 
vociferously  seconded  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  Cushing,  one  of  the 
veiy  best  parliamentarians  in  the  country,  saw 
he  was  floored ;  and  when  the  confusion  sub- 
sided, he  had  to  put  the  question,  which  the 
Douglas  men  carried,  and  the  figlit  was  over. 
Then  came  the  secession  of  the  southern  Dele- 
gates, who  left  the  Convention  in  the  precise 
order  they  did  the  Union,  after  the  election  of 
Lincoln — South  Carolina  leading  ofi",  closely 
followed  by  Mississippi  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cotton  States. 

But  for  this  deception[of  Cushing,  Mi*.  Doug- 
las would  not  have  been  nominated,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  compromise  candidate,  who 
might  have  kept  the  Democratic  party,  North 


and  South,  intact,  and  defeated  Lincoln,  and 
so  averted  the  war. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  Cave  of  Dead  Indians — Mammoth  Re- 
mains.— A  Virginia  paper  says:  "The  follo\Y- 
'  ing  information  is  given  us  by  gentlemen  of 
'  the  highest  character  and  credit,  who  have  seen 
'  with  their  own  eyes,  touched  and  tested  with 
'  their  own  hands,  the  wonderful  objects  of 
'  which  they  make  report. 

"The  workmen  engaged  in  opening  a  way 
'  for  the  projected  railroad  between  Weldon 
'  and  Garrysburg,  struck,  on  Monday,  about  a 
'  mile  from  the  former  place,  in  a  bank  beside 
'  the  river,  a  catacomb  of  skeletons,  supposed 
'  to  be  those  of  Indians  of  a  remote  age  and  a 
'  lost  and  forgotten  race.  The  bodies  exhumed 
'  were  of  a  strange  and  remarkable  formation. 
'  The  skulls  were  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
'  the  teeth  were  filed  shaqo,  as  are  those  of 
'  cannibals,  the  enamel  perfectly  preserved ; 
'  the  bones  were  of  wonderful  length  and 
'  strength — ihQfetnur  being  as  long  as  the  leg 
'  of  an  ordinary  man,  the  stature  of  the  body 
'  being  probably  as  great  as  eight  or  nine 
'  feet.  Near  their  heads,  were  sharp  stone 
'  arrows,  some  mortars,  in  which  their  corn 
'  was  brayed,  and  the  bowls  of  pijjes,  appareut- 
'  ly  of  soft  soapstone.  The  teeth  of  the  skele- 
'  tons  are  said  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  a  horse. 
'  One  of  them  was  brought  to  the  city  and  pre- 
'  sented  to  the  officers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railroad . 

"  The  bodies  were  found  closely  packed  to- 
'  gether,  laid  tier  on  tier,  as  it  seemed.  There 
'  was  no  discernible  ingress  or  egress  to  the 
'  mound.  The  mystery  is,  who  these  giants 
'  were,  to  what  race  they  belonged,  to  what 
'  era,  and  how  they  came  to  be  buried  there. 
'  To  these  inquiries,  no  answer  has  yet  been 
'  made ;  and,  meantime,  the  ruthless  spade  con- 
'  tinues  to  cleave  skull  and  body  asunder, 
'  throwing  up,'jn  mangled  masses,  tlie  bones  of 
'  this  heroic  tribe.  We  hope  some  eftbrt  will 
'  be  made  to  preserve  authentic  and  accurate 
'  accounts  of  these  discoveries,  and  to  throw 
'  some  light,  if  possible,  on  the  lost  tribe  whose 
'  bones  are  thus  rudely  disturbed  from  their 
'  sleep,  in  earth's  bosom ." 

Letter  From  G.  B.  La^iar,  on  Secession. 

Bank  op  the  Republic,  ) 

New  York,  April  15,  1861.  f 

Hon.  C.   G.  Memaiinger,  Montgomery  Ala : 

Sir: 

I  have  yours,  11th  inst.,  received  this  morn- 
ing. The  National  Bank  Note  Company  will 
forward  to-day  1,000  impressions  of  $50  and 
$100  Treasury  notes,  and  they  will  print  and 
send  you  hereafter  any  more  you  require  at  their 
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own  risk  and  hazard.     Hence  I  have  told  them 
to  keep  the  plates  here. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Company  has  sent 
YOU  three  books:  Nos.  IC.  750  50s;  3  do.  No. 
IC,  750  $100;  1  book  No.  IC.  250  500s.;  4 
books  IC.  1,000  of  1,000s,  and  will  forward  to- 
day 1  book  751C.  1,000  of  50s,  and  2  books  No. 
251C.  750  of  500s,  certificates.  They  will  send 
what  1,000s  they  have  printed,  and  print  no 
more  of  that  denomination,  bnt  will  fill  up  the 
number  originally  ordered  (3,000)  in  a  larger 
number  of  100s.  I  think  I  wrote  you  that  both 
companies  took  the  hazard  of  delivery  of  all, 
including  the  plates  in  Montgomery.  The  latter 
company  will  forward  the  plates  of  the  certifi- 
cates to  their  present  branch  in  New  Orleans  as 
soon  as  the  order  is  filled. 

Yours,  G.  B.  Lamar. 

No  check  received  as  stated  in  your  letter. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  has  excited  the 
strongest  animosity  of  the  Republicans  with 
whom  all  the  corrupt  Democracy  have  united 
to  make  war  on  the  South.  Lincoln's  call  for 
75,000  volunteers  will  be  responded  to  by  more 
than  twice  that  number,  but  very  few  of  them 
will  ever  go  South  as  far  as  Charleston. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Sumter  exhibits 
the  greatest  folly  ever  committed  by  men  in 
power.  A  Lieut.  Fox,  who  had  been  spying  out 
in  Charleston  and  around,  instigated  it  and 
planned  it,  and  Capt.  Porter  said  he  would  go 
into  Fort  Sumter  or  to  hell.  Hence  he  got 
the  command  of  the  naval  forces,  putting  Capt. 
Mercer  aside  without  cause  or  explanation — all 
this  against  the  advice  of  Gens.  Scott  and 
Potter,  And  the  fleet  remained  inactive  spec- 
tators in  sight  of  the  bombardment  for  thirty 
hours ! ! ! 

Providentially  no  lives  were  lost,  and  but  for 
the  madness  of  the  Republicans,  a  recognition 
would  be  made.  But  they  are  to  propitiate  the 
anti-slavery  and  abolition  feeling  of  the  North 
by  a  campaign  against  the  South.  I  hope  this 
excited  feeling  will  subside  into  more  sober 
counsels,  and  a  reaction  may  result  and  war  be 
restrained. 

Two  telegrams,  one  from  Richmond  and  one 
from  Lynchburg,  say  Virginia  will  secede,  and 
that  if  the  Convention  do  not,  a  revolution  will 
be  initiated  in  Richmond,  to  that  end.  I  suggest 
most  respectfully  that  a  strictly  defensive  jwlicy 
loill  he  the  best  for  the  South.  Let  all  aggressions 
be  avoided,  and  if  they  invade  the  South,  it  will 
be  to  such  great  disadvantage  that  an  easy 
victory  will  be  the  consequence.  I  venture  to 
assure  all  the  rampant  warriors  that  they  shall 
have  a  quantum  suffice  of  fight  if  they  will  but  go 
South  to  get  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  a  full 
supply  on  hand  ready  for  them. 


Allow  me  to  say  that  my  nephew  and  name- 
sake, G.  B.  Lamar,  Jr.,  of  Augusta,  now  acting 
Adjutant  at  the  Arsenal  at  Augusta,  has  an  ap- 
plication on  file  for  a  commission  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy.  Anything,  from  First  Lieu- 
tenant, up,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
me.  He  is  as  fine-looking  and  as  able  as  any 
man  in  the  service,  and  will  make  a  first-rate 
officer — strong  and  healthy.  If  you  can  aid  him 
please  do  so.  I  have  directed  all  letters  and 
prints  for  you  to  be  addressed  to  H.  W.  Cartel", 
Esq.,  Cashier,  to  avoid  difficulty,  and  this  will 
go  to  the  same  address.  I  think  you  had  better 
send  your  despatches  to  some  one  else  besides 
myself,  on  the  exterior  envelope— say  to  R.  H. 
Lowry,  Cashier— and  they  will  not  be  suspected 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  think  Congress  should  proclaim  free  trade, 
and  levy  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  property, 
to  pay  expenses  and  interest  on  the  loan. 

It  would  discommode  New  York  effectually, 
and  either  bring  her  into  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy or  make  her  decided  in  her  enmity, 
which  cannot  be  much  worse  than  it  is  now. 


Very  respectfully. 


G.  B.  Lamar. 


A  Poetical  Relic — The  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. — Mr.  I.  S.  Lyon,  of  Boontou,  New 
Jersey,  contributes  to  the  Newark  Register,  a 
lively  song,  entitled  "The  Retreat  of  the  Eng- 
"lish,"  written  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
in  January,  1815,  by  Captain  Abram  Redwood 
Ellery,  and  never  before  published. 

Mr.  Lyon  says  Captain  Ellery  was  a  son  of  the 
distinguished  patriot,  William  Ellery,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  settled  there.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  Cap- 
tain of  a  Company  of  New  Orleans  Militia.  He 
served,  with  distinction,  under  Jackson,  in  the 
several  battles  that  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  in  1815. 

The  song,  several  stanzas  of  which  are  given 
below,  was  written  by  Captain  Ellery  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  merely  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  friends,  and  not  intended  for 
publication. 

The  Retreat  of  the  English. 

A  Yankee  Song. 

The  English  mustered  mighty  strong. 
And  bro't  their  choicest  troops  along, 
And  thought  it  but  a  little  song, 
To  take  the  town  of  Orleans. 

From  Plymouth  and  the  Chesapeake — 

From  Portsmouth,  too,  and  Cork  so  sleek — 
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All  came,  to  take  a  Christmas  freak, 
In  our  gay  town  of  Orleans. 

They  entered  Bayou  Bieuvenu, 
"Where  there  were  traitors  *  not  a  few, ' 
To  help  them  on  and  bring  them  thro,' 
To  this,  our  town  of  Orleans. 

They  to  the  levee  quickly  come, 
And  made  as  tho'  they  were  at  home ; 
Indeed,  they  were  but  eight  miles  from 
The  very  town  of  Orleans. 

The  news  at  last  to  Jackson  came ; 
His  mighty  soul  was  in  a  flame ; 
He  swore  an  oath,  I  dare  not  name. 
He'd  save  the  town  of  Orleans. 

The  town  was  in  a  mighty  rout; 
He  ordered  all  the  forces  out; 
His  troops  so  steady  and  so  stout ; 
To  fight  and  bleed  for  Orleans,     'i 

Away  went  Jackson  at  their  head. 
And  many  a  gallant  man  he  led; 
AH  swore  they'd  fight  till  they  were  dead, 
To  save  the  town  of  Orleans. 

'The  English  camp  he's  soon  among ; 
And  found  them  near  five  thousand  strong — 
-From  swamp  to  river,  stretched  along, 
Against  the  town  of  Orleans. 

Repulsed  ! — on  New  Year's  next  they  came, 
]But  on  that  day,  were  served  the  same. 
And  met  a  loss  they  dare  not  name. 
From  those  who  fought  for  Orleans. 

3ut  'twas  the  Eighth  tliey  tried  their  might. 
And  brought  their  army  all  in  sight. 
And  swore  our  men  would,  at  the  sight. 
All  fly  toward  New  Orleans. 

That  morning's  sun  did  rise  in  blood, 
For  all  our  men  right  valiant  stood. 
As  every  honest  Yankee  ever  should. 
Against  the  foes  of  Orleans. 

The  muskets  and  the  cannons  roar ;  * 

'Our  men  most  deadly  vollies  pour 
A  rolling  flre,  unkuoAvn  before, 
Upon  the  foes  of  Orleans. 

Sir  Edward  led  the  eager  crew, 
And  pointing  to  the  town  in  view. 
Gave  them  to  sack  and  pillage  too, 
If  they  would  get  to  Orleans. 

But  see !     His  threatening  spirit's  fled ; 
And  Gibbs,  too,  lies  among  the  dead, 
With  many  more  who,  boasting  said, 
They'd  dine,  that  day,  at  Orleans. 

"^  AUudiug  to  the  fishermen  who  piloted  ia  the  English  boats. 


Such  carnage  ne'er  was  known  before, 
More  than  three  thousand  stain  our  shore. 
And  some  assert  a  thousand  more, 
Of  the  proud  foes  of  Orleans. 

Soldiers !  you've  had  no  vulgar  game ! 
Wellington's  troops  here  yield  their  fame ; 
Invincihles  !  was  once  their  name. 
But  this  they've  lost  near  Orleans. 

A  bloodless  victory,  on  our  side 
May  well  increase  our  General's  pride; 
For,  see !  the  field  is  only  dyed 
With  English  blood,  near  Orleans. 

The  proud,  but  disappointed  foe, 
Is  now  well  taught  our  worth  to  know ; 
And  all  they  ask  is  but  to  go 
Far— far  away  from  Orleans. 

See  how  these  heroes  scour  the  plain ! 
Their  boats  can  scarce  their  haste  restrain, 
So  anxious  now  their  fleet  to  gain, 
And  get  aAvay  from  Orleans. 

On  board!  and  sick  of  Yankee  sport. 
They're  dressing  up  a  long  Report, 
To  suit  their  gracious  Sovereign's  Court, 
Of  their  great  feats  at  Orleans. 

Now,  here's  to  the  Eighth!  a  brilliant  day! 
'Tis  fame  enough  to  have  been  in  the  affray. 
That  drove  these  Englishmen  away, 
From  this  our  town  of  Orleans. 

Here's  to  the  gallant  General!  who 
Has  saved  our  town  and  country  too ; 
A  braver  man  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
Than  he  who  fought  for  Orleans. 

Brave  sons  of  Tennessee  ! — a  toast! 
Of  you,  your  country  well  may  boast, 
She  cannot  find  a  braver  host, 

'Mong  those  who  fought  at  Orleans ! 

New  Orleans,  January,  1815. 


Scraps— The  famous  sayings  of  great  men 
are,  one  by  one,  dropping  from  sight.  The  last  to 
suffer  is  the  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one 
'  'cent  for  tribute. "  Nearly  eighty  years  ago.  Gen- 
eral Pinckney,  then  Minister  to  France,  was 
informed  that  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
might  settle  the  diplomatic  dispute  between  the 
two  countries;  and  history  says  that  General 
Pinckney  indignantly  replied:  "Millions  for 
"defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  And 
now  comes  a  respectable  citizen  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  shows,  by  indisputable  authority,  that, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cossack-club,  of  which 
General  Pinckney  was  a  member,  the  latter  was 
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asked  by  another  member  Miietlier  he  ever 
made  such  remark,  and  replied:  "No:  my 
"answer  was  not  a  flourish  like  that,  but 
' '  simply,  '  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny. '  " 

— A  Philadelphian  of  the  last  century  pre- 
sented a  box  of  maple  sugar  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  returned  thanks  as  follows: — 

"New  York,  June,  1790. 
"  SiH  : — Mr.  Morris  has  presented  me,  in  your 
"name,  with  a  box  of  the  maple  sugar,  which 
"I  am  pleased  to  find  of  so  good  a  quality.  I 
"request  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  this 
"mark  of  attention;  and  being  persuaded  that 
"considerable  benefit  may  be  derived  to  our 
"country  from  a  due  prosecution  of  this  prom- 
"ising  object  of  industry,  I  wish  every  success 
"to  its  cultivation  which  the  persons  con- 
"  cerned  in  it  can  themselves  desii'e. 
"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"G.  Washington." 

— The  Carthage  Reputlican,,  in  a  statistical 
article,  prints  the  following  scrap  of  history. 
If  the  epizootic  had  raged  at  the  time  mention- 
ed, Monsieur  Bossout  would  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  a  larger  sum  in  Utica,  in  exchange  for 
four  oxen,  a  yoke,  and  a  wagon.  The  record 
runs: 

"John  Baptiste  Bossout,  who  died  at  Cham- 
"pion,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  was 
"with  Pharoux  and  Des  Jardines,  Commissaire 
^'■overland,  in  1794,  from  Utica  to  High  (Lyons) 
"Falls.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars 
"and  fifty  cents  had  been  paid  at  Utica,  for 
"four  oxen,  a  yoke,  and  a  wagon.  In  two  days, 
"they  reached  Baron  Steuben's.  Hence,  on  the 
"nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  the  expedition  was 
"twenty-two  in  number,  for  High  Falls, 
"twenty-four  miles  distant,  Des  Jardines  and 
"Bossout  being  with  the  four  ox-team.  The 
"French  road,  then  cut,  is  still  so  called. 

"On  the  twenty- third  of  June,  the  French 
"agency  house  was  built  at  High  Falls.  Car- 
"thage  (ancient  'Long  Falls')  was  founded  by 
"Pharoux,  1794.  A  mill  was  erected,  in  1795, 
"  by  Geoffrey  Des  Jardines  and  Pharoux,  who 
"both  came  down  from  High  (Lyons)  Falls, 
"where  the  Castorland  (or  Chassim's)  Company 
"had,  from  1794-96,  its  trading  house,  with 
"Simon  Des  Jardines  for  chief  Commissaire. 
"  The  Company's  lands  were  in  Jefferson  and 
"Lewis-counties,  on  which  the  city  (Castorville) 
"was  laid  out,  in '96,  by  Des  Jardines,  onBeaver- 
"  river.  East  of  the  Black-river,  at  Castorland- 
"  station,  and  another,  'Niaure,'  onBlack-river- 
' '  bay.  Ure  farm,  now  D.  A.  Stewart's  residence, 
"New  Bremen,  was  one  of  the  cultivated  farms 
"of  the  Company." 


XI.— BOOKS. 

1.— PRIVATE  PUBLICATIONS. 
1. — School  Histories  and  Some  Errors  in  Them.    By  Samuel 
A.    Green,   M.  D.      Boston:     For  private  distribution.      1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  7. 

In  The  American  Educational  Monthly.,  for  June, 
1873,  Doctor  Green  fearlessly  and  intelligently 
exposed  some  of  the  errors  which  our  school- 
book-makers,  in  tlieir  superlative  ignorance,  too 
often  repeat,  like  parrots,  in  edition  after  edition 
and  version  after  version  of  their  so-called 
"Histories,"  for  the  use  of  our  children,  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  United  States — Wor- 
cester's, Swinton's,  and  Anderson's  volumes, 
especially,  falling  under  his  admirable  criticism. 

The  work  which  Doctor  Green  has  thus  com- 
menced, so  well,  may  be  continued,  and  it 
should  be  continued,  until  every  one  of  these 
school-histories,  shall  have  been  examined ;  and 
we  hope  that,  since  the  Doctor  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  turned  the  first  furrow,  he 
will  not  look  back  and  seek  to  cease  from  his 
labors. 

The  tract — a  very  handsome  one — was  printed 
only  for  private  circulation  ;  and  we  thank  our 
friend,  the  Doctor,  for  the  copy  of  it  which  is 
before  us. 


2. — Early  History  of  Georgia,  embracing  the  Embassy  of  Sir 
Akxander  Cuming  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Cherokees,  in  the  Tear 
1730.  With  a  Map  of  the  Cherokee  Countrj'^,  from  a  Draft  made 
by  the  Indians.  A  paper  read  in  substance  before  the  New-Eng- 
land Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  February,  1872,  by  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  M.A.  Re-printed,  with  additions,  from  the  New-Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  for  July,  1872.  Bos  - 
ton  :  1872.     Small  quarto,  pp.    20. 

Whatever  bears  the  name  of  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
as  its  author,  always  commands  our  respectful 
attention  and  highest  respect ;  and  we  have  con- 
sequently received  and  examined  this  hand- 
some tract,  with"  much  pleasure,  not  only 
because  it  relates  to  the  early  history  of  a  State 
which  has  not  yet  seemed  to  care,  very  much, 
for  that  history,  but  because  it  tells,  of  that 
hidden  subject,  what  we  are  pleased  to  learn  and 
in  a  manner  which  we  are  pleased  to  enjoy. 

In  this  tract,  as  preliminary  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Drake  notices,  successively,  the  aborig- 
inal occupants  of  Georgia ;  the  colonization  of 
the  territory,  by  Oglethorpe ;  the  policy,  con- 
cerning their  lands,  of  the  Indians;  and  the 
origin  of  the  Cherokees,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Adair 
and  disbelieved  by  Mr.  Drake ;  and  these  are  fol- 
lowed with  a  description  of  the  Cherokee-country ; 
and  notices  of  the  outrages  inflicted  on  the 
Cherokees,  by  the  white  settlers  in  Georgia  and 
by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive historians  of  Georgia,  in  their  dealings 
with  this  subject,  from  Montgomery  to  Simms. 
The  principal  object  of  the  paper  is,  however,  to 
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■detail  an  embassy  to  the  Cherokees,  in  1730,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Cuming,  Bart.,  in  behalf  the 
British  Government  and  as  a  kind  of  a  counter- 
movement  to  those,  in  the  North  and  North- 
west, which  France  was  then  engaged  in,  in  ex- 
tending the  area  of  her  empire. 

The  record  of  this  mission  is  not  altogether 
complete ;  but  Mr.  Drake  recently  secured  an  an- 
cient manuscript  descriptive  of  what  occurred 
after  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Charleston ; 
and  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  information 
which  he  thus  secured,  in  minutely  describing 
the  movements  of  Sir  Alexander  and  his  party, 
from  their  departure  from  "  Charles  Town  "  in 
March,  1730,  until  his  return  to  that  city,  some 
six  weeks  afterwards,  and  subsequently,  to 
Europe ;  and  in  his  description  of  the  result  of 
that  mission — the  confirmation  of  the  British 
authority  over  the  Cherokees  of  Georgia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  early  history  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  as  such,  it  will 
be  welcomed  both  by  students  of  that  history 
and  collectors. 


3. — Occasional  Paper  of  the  Russo- Greek  Committee.  New 
■Series,  No.  1.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  communication 
loith  the  Russo- Greek  Church.  Presented  to  the  General  Con- 
-vention,  Baltimore,  October,  1871.  Privately  printed.  Sine 
loco :  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  25. 

New  Series,  No.  2.    A  List  of  all  the  Sees  and  Bishops 

of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East.  Translated  and  com- 
piled from  Russian  Official  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Hale,  M.  A.  Privately  Printed.  Sine  loco  :  1872.  Octavo, 
ipp.  16.  ■•  --..ri^i 

There  is  a  Committee  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Convention 
■on  "Communication  with  the  Russo-Greek 
"  Church,"  whose  duty  it  has  been,  among  other 
matters,  to  take  stejDS  for  the  acquisition  and 
communication  of  such  information  as  may  be 
mutually  important  and  interesting  to  both  the 
Churches  referred  to ;  and  the  first  of  these  two 
tracts  is  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  presented  to 
the  General  Convention,  at  its  last  Session,  and 
the  second,  a  list  of  the  Sees  and  Bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church — both  of  them  privately  printed, 
by  the  Secretary,  for  private  distribution. 

The  Report  presents,  in  detail,  a  narrative  of 
the  action,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  tend- 
ing to  a  closer  union  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Anglican  Churches ;  and  to  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  that  subject,  it  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  it  is  very  minute  in  its  nar- 
rative and  abundantly  supported  by  documents, 
printed  at  length. 

The  second  tract  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
Patriarchs,  Metropolitans,  and  Bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church,  throughout  the  world,  with 
their    respective    Sees,     drawn    from    official 


sources,  furnished  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Prince  Sergius  Ouronsofi",  Secretary  of  State  of 
Russia — certainly  a  very  interesting  list,  to  every 
one  who  cares  anything  for  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  venerable  Church. 

These  tracts  have  been  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  private- 
ly circulated — rather  an  expensive  amusement, 
by  the  way,  for  a  country  Pastor — and  as  spe- 
cimens of  handsome  printing  they  are  entitled 
to  high  praise. 


4. —  Our  English  Ancestors.  By  Thomas  C.  Amory.  Boston : 
David  Clapp  &.  Son.  1872.  Octavo,  pp.  35. 

In  June,  1873,  Mr.  Amory  read  a  paper  before 
The  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society 
of  Boston,  which  was  published,  with  some  slight 
changes,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register ;  and  "a  few  copies" 
were  subsequently  printed,  in  separate  form,  for 
private  distribution  by  the  Author.  The  hand- 
some pamphlet  now  before  us  is  a  copy  of  that 
private,  amended  edition  of  Mr.  Amory's  paper  ; 
and  we  have  examined  it  with  great  pleasure. 

"Our  English  ancestors"  is  a  subject  which 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  a  wider  circle,  in 
Boston,  than  it  could  possibly  have  found  in 
New  York  ;  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Amory's 
paper  is  better  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the 
former  than  to  that  of  the  latter  city.  Never- 
theless, some  portion  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  had  ^'■English  ancestors,"  even  if  they 
have,  also,  descended,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Dutch  or  the  Palatines;  and  the  well-written 
paper  before  us,  therefore,  will  be  welcomed, 
generally,  both  within  and  without  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Amory  considers  England,  "for  most  of 
"us,  in  America,  the  father-land,"  to  which 
"most  of  us  "  are  and  must  continue  to  be  afi'ec- 
tionately  bound  by  ties,  which  "  time  can  neither 
"weaken  nor  political  differences  disturb." 
He  compares  that  stock — "  the  Anglo-Saxon  " — 
with  other  stocks ;  seems  to  consider  New  Eng- 
land, because  of  the  assumed  superiority  of  its 
English  ancestry,  as  more  peculiarly  favored 
and  more  conspicuously  pure  than  others  are ; 
glances  at  "the  interest  which  is  taken  by  our 
"people  in  their  progenitors,"  when  they  know 
who  those  progenitors  were,  and  gives  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  reasons  for  it ;  analyses  the 
character  of  "our  British  ancestors"  —  which 
are  not  necessarily  English — and  compares  it, 
very  often,  with  that  of  their  European  descend- 
ants ;  reviews  the  immigration  from  England  of 
"our  fathers;"  alludes  to  the  character  and 
occupation  of  those  who  thus  abandoned  their 
old  homes,  prior  to  1700 ;  discusses  the  subject 
of  "social  distinctions,"  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica ;  refers  to  the  growing  taste  for  genealogi- 
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cal  research,  among  Americans;  offers  some 
useful  suggestions  concerning  the  sources  of 
geneak^gical  research ;  and  promises  to  return 
to  the  latter  portion  of  his  subject,  at  some  fu- 
ture day. 

From  this  brief  description  of  Mr.  Amory's 
argument,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  character 
of  this  paper ;  but  the  skill  with  which  he  handled 
his  subject  and  the  elegance  of  his  style  can  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  read  it.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  close  observer  and  careful  writer ;  and 
as  it  was  written  by  a  New-Englander,  for  a 
New-English  audience,  and  printed,  mainly,  for 
New-English  perusal,  the  peculiarities  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are  reasonable  and  excusable. 


■  5.—PaulLunt's  Diary.  May — December,  1775,  Edited  bj'^ 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.  Boston  :  For  private  distribution.  1872, 
OctaTO,  pp.  19. 

Paul  Lunt  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Line  of  the  Revolutionary  Army ;  and  this 
is  the  Diary  which  he  kept,  while  in  the  service, 
before  Boston.  It  covers  the  period  between  the 
tenth  of  May  and  the  twenty-third  of  December, 
1775, — during  tlie  whole  of  which  period,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Lieutenant  was  before  Boston; 
and  he  was  not,  as  seems  to  have  been  Doctor 
Green's  opinion,  a  portion  of  that  time  else- 
where— in  fact,  the  Diary  itself  clearly  indicates 
that  he  was  iiot  with  the  party  which  crossed 
the  wilderness  of  Maine,  under  General  Arnold, 
against  Quebec,  notwithstanding  Doctor  Green, 
on  page  4,  singularly  states  that,  "  as  an  officer, 
'•Paul  Lunt  joined  Arnold's  famous  expedition 
*'for  the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  sailed  from 
"  Newburyport,  in  September,  1775,  for  the  Ken- 
"nebec,"  as  the  Editor  might  have  seen  had 
he  compared  the  entries  on  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  with  those  made  subsequently. 

We  do  not  perceive  anything  in  this  Diary  of 
special  importance,  although  all  such  papers  are 
very  useful  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  that 
period  ;  we  regret  that  Doctor  Green  has  mod- 
ernized its  spelling  and  punctuation  and  made 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
dates  —changes  which,  we  think,  no  mere  Editor 
ought  to  have  made,  in  any  case. 

The  typography  of  the  tract  is  very  hand- 
some ;  and,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  the  work 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 


6.—  The  Story  of  a  Favious  Book  i  An  Account  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Autobiography.  By  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.  Boston : 
For  private  distribution.  1871.     Octavo,  pp.  14. 

Doctor  Green  prepared  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.,  and  published  in  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  a  paper  narrating  the  history  of 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  and  describing  the 
various   editions  of   the   work,  in  French  and 


English,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
He,  evidently,  had  not  looked  into  the  subject 
as  carefully  as  he  generally  looks  into  such 
matters;  and,  while  he  unduly  belittled  the 
version  of  the  Autobiography  which  William 
Temple  Franklin  published,  in  London,  in  1818, 
he  quite  as  unduly  extolled  the  version  which 
Mr.  Bigelow  published,  in  1868 — an  exactly 
opposite  result  from  that  which  we  jDroduced,  on 
a  careful  examination  of  both.  As  our  opinion 
and  the  reasons  for  it  are  before  the  public 
(Historical  Magazine  for  May,  1868.— III., 
314-316)  we  need  not  repeat  the  story. 

The  author  will  accept  our  thanks,  notwith- 
standing, for  his  kindness  in  sending  a  copy  of  the 
work  to  us. 


B.—P  UBLICA  TIONS  OF  SO CIE TIES. 
7. — CEuvres  de  Champlain  publiees  sous  le  patronage,  de 
VUniver site  Laval  Par  I'Abbfi  C. — H.  Laverdi^re,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fesseur  d'Histoire  a  la  Faculty  des  Arts  et  Biblioth6caire  de 
rUniversit§  Second  Edition  Quebec  Imprim§  au  S6minaire  par 
Geo. — E.  Desbarats,  1870... Quarto,  I.  [Preface;  Biographical 
Notice  of  Champlain]  Ixxvj,  {Brief  Discovrs  des  choses  pZrs 
remarqvables  qve  Savimvel  Champlain  de  Brovage  a  reconneues 
aux  Indes  Occidenialles]  48 ;  II.  [Introductory  Note,  iv.  ; 
Des  Sawages ;  ov  Voyage  de  Samvel  Champlain  de  Brovage, 
fait  en  la  France  Novvelle,  V an  mil  six  cem  trois]  viii,  63;  III. 
[Introductory  Note]  iii ;  [Les  Voyages  dv  Sievr  de  Champlain 
xaintongeois,  Capitaine  ordinaire  pour  le  Hoy,  en  la  marine. 
Divisez  en  dcvx  livres]  xvj,  327;  IV.  [Prefatory  Note]  iii, 
[  Voyages  et  Descovvertvresfaites  en  la  Novvelle  France,  depuis 
Vannee  1615,  iusques  d,  la  fm  de  Vaimie  1618.]  viij,  143;  V. 
[Prefatory  Note]  viij,  [Les  Voyages  de  la  Novvelle  France 
occidentale,  dicte  Canada,  fails  par  le  Sr  de  Champlain  J!'ainc- 
tongeois.,  Capitaine  pour  le  Roy  en  la  Marine  du  Ponant,  dt 
toutes  les  DescouuretesquHl  a  faites  en  ce  pa'is  depuis  Van  1603. 
iusques  en  Van  1629.  la  premier  Partie]  3^  ;  VI. — [The  same, 
Seconde  Partie,]  343,  [Traitti  la  Marine  et  dv  devoir  d'vn  hon 
Marinier]  55,  [Table  povr  cognoistre  les  lievx  remarqvables  en 
ceste  carte]  8,  Doctrine  Chrestienne  dv  R.  P.  Ledesme  de  la 
Compaignie  de  Jesvs.  Traduicte  en  Langage  Canadois,  autre 
que  celuy  des  Montagnars,  pour  la  Conversion  des  habitans  dudit 
pays.]2Q;  [Pieces  Justiflcatives]  36;  [Table  des  Matilres  con- 
tenues  dans  les  CEuvres  de  Champlain]  [30;  [noms  des  princi- 
paux  ouvriers  qui  ont  travaille  a  cette  seconde  edition  des  CEuvres 
de  Champlain]  1. 

Although  not  exactly  a  "recent  publication," 
The  Worhs  of  Champlain,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  us  by  our  lamented  friend,  AbbS  Laver- 
difere,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  are 
entitled  to  notice  in  The  Historical  Magazine, 
both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  that  of  their 
learned  editor. 

Of  the  great  importance  of  the  writings  of 
Samuel  Champlain,  descriptive  of  his  explora- 
tions, in  Canada,  and  of  the  aborigines,  natural 
histoiy,  and  geography  of  that  country,  our 
readers  are  already  well-informed ;  and  all  who 
have  attempted  to  find  those  writings,  in  the 
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original  published  editions  of  them,  know,  too, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  them  and  just  how  ex- 
pensive they  are,  when  found.  To  aftord  an  op- 
portunity for  scholars  possessing  ordinary  fo3^ 
tunes  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  rare  volumes, 
Abb6  Laverdifere — who  was,  also.  Professor 
of  History  and  Librarian  of  the  University 
Laval,  at  Quebec — undertook,  under  the  auspices 
of  that  University,  to  re-produce  them ;  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  great  work  com- 
pleted and  the  volumes  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion, when  a  fire  swept  the  entire  edition,  with, 
we  believe,  the  exception  of  a  single  copy,  in- 
to utter  ruin.  With  that  patient  resolution 
which  distinguished  him,  however,  theProfessor, 
in  addition  to  his  two-fold  duties  in  the  Univer- 
sity, resumed  the  editorial  labors  which  he  had 
just  before  supposed  were  ended,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  disaster 
to  remedy  some  defects  which  had  crept  into 
the  volumes  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  to 
make  some  improvements  therein  which  his 
experience  suggested,  and  safely  conducted, 
through  the  press,  again,  the  only  complete  col- 
lection, extant,  of  Champlain's  Works, — a  series 
of  volumes  which  are,  at  once,  a  God-send  to  all 
students  of  American  Colonial  history  and  a  fit 
memorial  to  the  patient  industry,  the  ripe 
scholarship,  and  the  unusual  good  taste  of  our 
excellent  friend. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  Champlain,  occupying  seventy-six 
pages;  and  that  is  followed  by  a  faithful  copy, 
in  the  original  French,  of  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Brief  Discourse  of  the  most  remarlccibh  events 
which  Samuel  Champlain  experienced  in  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  years  1599-1602,  by  Champlain, 
himself.  As  this  Discourse  has  been  so  sturdily 
withheld  from  the  public,  these  many  years,  by 
those  who  have  owned  the  manuscript,  and  now 
sees  daylight,  the  first  time,  it  is  peculiarly 
welcome  and  will  be  received  by  students  of 
the  early  history  of  America,  with  great  pleas- 
ure. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  reprint  of  The 
Savages,  or  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain  of  Brou- 
age,  made  to  New  Fi-anxe,  in  1603,  which  was 
originally  published,  in  the  same  year,  in  Paris, 
by  Claude  de  Monstroeil,  and  is  now  the  rarest 
of  any  of  the  published  works  of  this  distin- 
guished explorer.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Canadian  Indians ; 
of  the  discoveries,  made  by  Champlain,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Continent;  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country ;  and  of  the  mines  with  which  it 
was  said  to  abound. 

The  third  volume  contains  a  re-print  of  The 
Voyages  of  the  Sieur  de  Champlain  of  Saintouge, 
a  Captain  in  the  Marine  Service  of  the  King,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1613 — including 


the  journals  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
voyages  of  the  author,  in,  respectively,  1604-5, 
1607-9,  and  1610-11,  and  minute  descriptions 
of  the  country,  \\\\\\  copies  of  the  many  maps 
and  plates  with  which  the  original  edition  was 
illustrated. 

The  fourth  volume  embraces  a  re-print  of  the 
Voyages  and  Discoveries  made  in  New  France,  from, 
the  year  1615  until  the  close  of  the  year  1618,  which 
was  originally  published  by  Claude  Collet,  in 
Paris,  in  1619.  It  forms  a  continuation  of  The 
Voyages,  published  in  1613,  and  last  referred  to; 
and  contains,  besides,  the  narrative  of  the- 
author's  later  explorations,  in  America,  a  repe- 
tition of  his  descriptions  of  the  country  and  of 
its  inhabitants,  productions,  etc.  Like  The 
Vogages,  it  is  carefully  illustrated  with  copies  of 
the  original  plates. 

The  fifth  volume  is  divided  into  two  Parts, 
the  first  of  which  contains  a  narrative  of  all  the 
voyages  and  discoveries,  in  New  France  or 
Canada,  by  Captain  Champlain,  from  1603  until 
1629, — those  already  described,  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes  as  well  as  those  which  are  first 
noticed  in  this  volume — and  the  second,  a  de- 
scription of  the  map  of  the  country,  which  it 
contains,  together  with  Father  Ledesme's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Doct/t'ines  of  Christianity,  translated 
from  the  original  into  the  Canadian  language ; 
an  index  to  the  five  volumes ;  and  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  principal  workmen  who,  as 
editors  and  artisans,  executed  the  elegant  volumes 
forming  the  work  now  before  us. 

As  we  have  said,  the  writings  of  Samuel 
Champlain  necessarily  possess  unusual  interest 
to  all  who  desire  to  learn  American  history  from 
the  original  authorities ;  and  the  great  care  with 
which  this  edition  of  them  has  been  conducted 
through  the  press,  the  completeness  of  the  col- 
lection of  Champlain's  writings,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  beauty  of  its  typography,  all  serve 
to  increase  the  attractions  which  have  hitherto 
clustered  around  the  less  comely  original  vol- 
umes. 

We  have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  commending 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  hoping 
that  it  will  receive  at  their  hands  that  generous 
support  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled. 


Q.—Then  and  now.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  Christ  Cluircli, 
Pliiladelphia,  December  23rd,  1870,  on  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  Ordination  to  the  Diaconate  of  Rt.  Rev.  Wm. 
White,  D.  D.,  the  First  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  :  And  on  the 
Occasion  of  ^he  Removal  of  his  Remains  to  the  Chancel  of 
Christ  Church,  by  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia  :  1871.     Octavo,  pp.  56,  xxii. 

The  distinguished  Prelate,   who,  in  the  dis- 
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course  before  us,  commemorated  the  life  and 
times  of  the  venerated  William  White — the  latter 
of  Avhom,  thu-ty-four  years  before,  had  occupied 
the  same  office,  in  the  same  Diocese — discharged 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  invited,  on  that  oc- 
casion, with  excellent  taste  and  marked  ability. 
Opening  with  references  to,  respectively,  the 
occasion  which  called  forth  the  Discourse,  and 
that,  a  hundred  years  before,  which  was  also  to 
be,  then,  commemorated,  the  learned  author 
introduces  young  William  White,  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  candidate  for  Orders; 
carries  him  to  England,  for  ordination ;  returns 
him,  vested  with  priestly  authority,  to  Phila- 
delphia; and  seats  him,  in  pastoral  office,  as 
Assistant  Minister  of  the  United  Churches  of 
Christ  and  St.  Peter's,  incidentally  referring, 
while  doing  so,  to  the  entire  absence,  theti^ 
of  all  Theological  Seminaries  for  the  education 
of  students  clesigned  for  the  ministry;  to  the 
necessary  resort,  in  such  cases,  then^  to  private 
tutors ;  to  the  text-books  which  were,  then^  used, 
in  such  studies,  compared  with  those  which  are, 
720W,  used,  in  such  cases;  to  the  master-minds  of 
those  days  and  theu'  teachings;  to  the  effect,  on 
tl>e  Church,  in  America,  of  the  absence  of  a 
Bishop  ;  to  the  opposition  which  had  been  raised 
to  the  creation  of  an  American  Bishop,  in  the 
days  of  the  Colonies ;  to  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  Mother  Church,  in  England,  when  young 
White  went  to  that  country,  for  ordination ;  and 
contrasts  1770  with  1870,  in  the  Philadelphia 
of  then  and  now^  the  Pennsylvania  of  then  and 
now^  and  the  Republic,  now,  compared  with  the 
Colony,  then.  He  contrasts  the  facilities  of 
travelling,  a  hundred  years  since,  with  those  of 
1870.  He  contrasts  the  school-books,  bibles, 
and  newspapers  of  America,  then,  with  those 
of  1870.  He  compares  the  Church,  too,  in  1770, 
with  the  Church,  in  1870;  and  he  contrasts  the 
thirteen  Colonies,  then,  as  dependent  on  the 
Britisli  Crown,  with  the  United  States,  now, 
as  a  Republic.  In  conclusion,  he  shows,  briefly, 
but  clearly,  what  the  young  Deacon,  of  1770, 
subsequently  did  for  the  Church  in  America, 
tracing  his  progress,  through  life,  and  describ- 
ing tlie  leading  part  taken  by  him  in  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  America, 
of  the  entire  independence  of  the  Church  from 
secular  control ;  of  the  introduction  of  the  laity, 
as  joint  councillors  and  the  legislators,  with  the 
Clergy, in  all  Conventions;  the  right  of  Dioceses 
to  elect  their  own  Bishops — the  laity  and  the 
clergy  jointly  acting  in  the  election ;  and  the 
independence  of  each  branch  of  the  Church  to 
organize  itself  and  its  forms  of  worship  and  dis- 
cipline agreeably  to  its  own  judgment.  He  also 
describes  Bishop  White's  opinions,  on  various 
leading  subjects  bearing  on  doctrines  and 
practices  among  Churchmen  of  our  own  times ; 


and  he  illustrates  this  portion  of  his  subject  by 
describing  just  what  Bishop  White  did  and 
what  he  did  not  do,  in  different  portions  of 
the  church-service,  clearly  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  all  sympathy,  both  in  Bishop  White 
and  in  Bishop  Stevens,  with  those  strange  poe- 
tises which  are  serving,  very  often,  to  make  the 
services  in  modern  Episcopalian  churches  un- 
intelligible to  those  who,  half  a  century  since, 
worshipped  with  Episcopalians. 

We  have  read  this  admirable  Discourse  with 
great  satisfaction ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  many  ex- 
cellences, both  as  a  biography  and  as  a  history. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  typography, 
as  far  as  the  mere  taste  of  the  compositor  and 
the  skill  of  the  pressman  were  concerned ;  but 
we  have  seldom  seen  a  back  country  newspaper, 
pretending  to  be  respectable,  which  can  com- 
pare with  this  beautiful  tract  in  faulty  proof- 
reading. 


^.—An  historical  Discourse,  delivered  in  St.  John'&  Church, 
Providence,  B.  I.,  on  St.  Barnabas's  Day,  June  11,  1872,  in 
commemoration  of  the  One  hundred  and  Jiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Parish.  By  the  Rt.  BeT.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  Published,  with  an  Appendix,  at  the 
request  of  the  Vestry,  with  a  photograph  of  the  old  parsonage. 
The  Church  Press.     Hartford.    1872.  Octavo,  pp.  52. 

This  is  an  admirable  paper,  illustrative  not 
only  of  the  history  of  the  particular  Church  of 
St.  John's  Parish,  but  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  Episcopacy,  in  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  without  that  surplusage  of  meaningless 
words,  in  irrelevant  sentences,  which  such 
papers  are  too  often  encumbered  with ;  and  the 
good  Bishop  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  not 
only  every  Rhode-Islander  but  every  other 
reader  of  Rhode  Island  history,  for  so  useful  and 
so  elegant  an  addition  to  Rhode  Island's  his- 
torical literature. 

The  Appendix,  extending  over  nearly  one- 
half  the  volume,  also  contains  a  mass  of  histor- 
ical material,  the  value  of  which  will  be  evident 
to  every  reader. 

The  volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, from  the  Church  Press,  at  Hartford, 
whose  good  taste  and  skill,  as  workmen,  are  so 
well  known. 


10. —  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  in  Yale  College, 
with  a  Statement  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  various 
Departments.  1873-74.  New  Haven:  Tuttle,  Morehouse,  & 
Taylor.     1873.    Octavo,  pp.  90. 

The  annual  Catalogue  of  Yale,  with  her  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  students  and  eighty-two 
instructors,  and  presenting  the  inducements 
which  she  offers  to  those  who  incline  to  resort 
to  her  for  instruction. 


Tj-ial  of  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  Privateer 

Savannah^  on  a  charge  of  Piracy,  in  the 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  ifor 

the  Southern  District 

of  Wew  York- 

1;  Hon.  Judges  Nelson  and  Shipman,  Presiding, 
!     Reported  by  A.  F.  WARBURTOI,  Stenographer, 

V.  i  "  . 

f  ^ad  cai^i^ected  /jj^  the.  /^au/iAel. 

OCTAVO  pp.  (PDii,  385.     NEW  YORK,  186S, 

This  very  celebrated  trial  involved  the  principles  which  control  the  rights  of  those  who  an 
fai  insurrection  and  resort  to  the  seas,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purposes;  and  it  is  probablo  that 
In  no  other  work  have  those  principles  been  so  thoroughly  or  so  ably  discussed. 

The  arguments  of  Counsel,  both  those  for  the  United  States  and  those  for  the  prisoners,  and 
^      the  Charges  of  the  Court,  were  corrected  by  their  respective  authors ;  and  this  volume  waa  pub- 
lished at  the  joint  expense  of  the  United  States  and  the  friends  of  the  prisoners. 

A  few  copies  may  be  had,  in  Paper,  at  Three 
Dollars,  in  Muslin,  at  Four  Dollars  each,  from 
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TO   OUR  READERS. 

I. — The  opening  nunlber  of  the  new  volume,  Januaiy^,  1874,  is  ready  and  will  follow  this 

as  quickly   as  we  can   mail  it:  the  second  number  of  the  same   volume,  February,  1874,  is  one 

half  in   type,  and  will  follow,  in  about  a  fortnight:  we  cxpecl  to  issue  three  numbers  in  every 

succeeding  two  months— our  printers'  assure  us  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  so;  and  we 

hope  our  subscribers,  by  piomptly  remitting  the  amount  of  their  bills,  ^ohen  sent,  will  not  thwart 

those  good  intentions.  • 

II. — The  four  numbers — Septeml^er,  October,  November,  and  December,  1871 — which  are  due-, 
to  our  subscribers  of  that  year,  of  sad  memory,  are  again  in  motion  ;  and  we  are  promised  a  num- 
ber per  mouth,  commencing  with  the  first  of  August  next,  until  that  gap  shall  have  been  filled. 

III. — We  very  much  need  copies  of  the  Magazine,  dated  September  and  October,  1867,  and,. 
January,  1872.  If  any  of  our  fiiends  shall  have  duplicates,  or  know  where  copies  may  be  had, 
Ave  shall  be  grateful  for  the  information;  and,  if  in  gooel  order,  we  will  give  any  other  two  num- 
bers which  we  may  havci  in  stock  for  each  copy  thus  returned  to  us.     ' 

1^^  But,  in  this  case,  the  copies  beturned  must  Bii  fit  for  binding. 
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\.  —  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

"  THE  FREE  DEMOGBATIC  LEAGUE,  OF  THE 
"  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK." 
[It  has  often  been  said,  in  our  hearing,  that  the  politi- 
cal organization  which  has  been  so  widely  known  as 
"  The  Republican  Paety,"  originated  in  this  and  that 
city,  among  this  and  that  class  of  political  agitators;  and 
more  than  one  distinguished  politician  have  floated  into 
authority  and  acquired  fame  and  wealth  on  capital  de- 
rived from  one  or  other  of  those  assumed  "  origins  of  the 
"  Eepublican  Party." 

As  a  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  order  to  draw  out  whatever  hidden  material 
there  may  be,  from  which  history  may  be  accurately  writ- 
ten, we  submit  the  following, /cyiozi»m<?'  it  io  be  perfectly 
accurate,  in  every  respect. 

The  scattered  remains  of  the  Free  Soil  Democracy- 
few  and  far  between,  when  such  men  as  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  faltered— united  with  some  of 
the  more  radical  anti-slavery  men  of  the  city;  and,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  1853,  they  held  a  "  First  Pre- 
"  liminary  Meeting,"  avowedly  "  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
"ing  a  Free  Democraiic  League,"  al  the  office  of  John 
Jay,  in  the  building  known  as  No.  20  Nassau-street,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Among  those  who  were  ihen  present,  were  D.  D.  T. 
Marshall— now  President  of  the  Homcepathic  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  ;  John  Jay— now  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria;  Minthorne  Tompkins- iately  a  Senator  in  the 
State  Legislature;  John  P.  Hale— lately  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  New  Hampshire;  George  W.  Rose, 
Lnmiston  Hall,  Monroe  B.  Bryant,  William  Mc  Dermott, 
E.  A.  Stansbury,  William  E.  Whiting,  Doctor  Thomas 
Ritter,  Samuel  Leeds,  and  Henry  B.  Dawson,  all  well- 
known  in  the  city  of  their  residence  and  none  of  them 
tainted  with  any  bad  associations,  either  as  politicians  or 
as  men. 

Of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Marshall  was  made  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Rose  the  Secretary ;  and  Mr,  Jay  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  had  assembled,  moving,  in  conclusion, 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  "  to  report  a  plan  for  the 
"  organization  of  the  Party,"  which  was  agreed  to;  and 
Messrs.  Jay,  Dawson,  and  Hall  were  appointed  such  Com- 
mittee. 

A  public  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  to  take  action 
on  the  State  Ticket  which  had  been  nominated  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  thirty-first  of  the  preceding  month,  by  the 
'  Free  Democrac ;"  yand  the  requisite  Committees  for  carry- 
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ing  that  Resolution  into  eflect,  were  appointed— Mr.  Stans- 
bury being  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements; 
Mr.  Jay  at  the  head  of  that  of  Finance;  and  Mr.  Hale  at 
the  head  of  that  for  preparing  an  Address  to  the  Electors 
and  Resolutions,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Two  days  later,  \_September  9^^]  the  "  Second  Prelimin- 
"  ary  Meeting  "  was  held,  also  at  Mr.  Jay's  office,  that 
gentleman  being  in  the  Chair  and  Monroe  B.  Bryant  act- 
ing as  Secretary ;  but  the  only  formal  action  taken  was 
the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars  "  to  compensate 
"  General  Henry  Wilson  "  \.noio  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States']  "  for  One  week's  service  in  this  city,"  and 
the  instruction  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  "  to 
"  procure  a  room  for  the  daily  use  of  the  Party." 

The  "  Third  Preliminary  Meeting  "  was  held  "  at  the 
"  new  head-quarters,  room  No.  15,  Stuyvesant  Institute," 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  Mr.  Stansbury  being  in  the 
Chair  and  Mr.  Bryant  acting  as  Secretary. 

General  Henry  Wilson  and  Doctor  Stearns,  of  Boston, 
were  present,  and  addressed  the  meeting;  the  eleventh  of 
October  was  designated  as  the  date  on  which  to  hold  the 
public  meeting,  authorized  by  tl^e  first  of  these  "  prelim- 
"  inary  meetings;  "  and  Messrs.  Hale,  Waters,  and  Daw- 
son were  appointed  "  a  Committee  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
"  cure  the  use  of  one  or  more  columns  of  the  Tribune  or 
"  Evening  Post,  for  the  use  of  the  Free  Democracy." 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1853,  "  the  fourth  preliminary 
"  meeting  "  was  held  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the  party,  in 
Stuyvesant  Institute;  Mr.  Stansbury  being  in  the  Chair 
and  Mr.  Bryant  acting  as  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting,  as  the  minutes  state,  '*  Mr.  Dawson, 
"  from  the  Committee  on  plan  of  organization,  reported  a 
"  Preamble  and  Constitution  for  the  *  Free  Democratic 
"  'League  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York.'  The 
"general  plan  of  organization  was  approved,  and  the 
"  whole  matter  re-committed  to  the  Committee,  for  final 
"  completion." 

Two  days  later,  [.October  7th]  "the  fifth  preliminary 
"  meeting  "  was  held  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the  party; 
Mr.  Stansbury  being  in  the  Chair  and  William  S.  King, 
Junior,  acting  as  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting,  "  the  Committee  to  report  a  Constitu- 
"  tion  for  the  government  of  '  The  Free  Democratic 
"  '^League,  reported  ' "  a  form,  "  which  was  adopted,  unan- 
"  imou&ly.  The  Preamble  was  read  and  referred  back  for 
"  alteration." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  "  the  sixth  preliminary 
"meeting"  was  held  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Party; 
Mr.  King  occupying  the  Chau-  and  Mr.  Bryant  acting  as 
Secretary. 
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Mr.  Jay,  "  of  the  Committee  on  organization,  reported  *' 
a  "  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  unanimously 
'»  adopted."  The  Preamble  thus  adopted  was,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  similar  to  the  following ;  but,  in  some  of  its 
spreseions,  it  was,  subsequently,  regarded  as  open  to  ob- 
jection, because  of  its  seeming  disregard  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  slave-holding  States. 

Having  thus  completed  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Party,  a  Committee  was  appointed  "  to  report  a  list  of 
"  officers,  for  the  Government  of  the  League,"  on  whose 
Eeport  the  following  were  duly  elected: 

President John  Jay, 

FivBt  Vice-president E.  A.  Stansbtjet, 

Second  Vice-president Hieam  Barney, 

Third  Vice-president Ibaa.o  H.  Bailey, 

Kecording  Secretary William  S.  King,  Jr., 

Corresponding  Secretary Moneoe  B.  Bey  ant, 

Financial  Secretary Laueiston  Hall, 

Treasurer Andeew  Lebtee, 

Executive  Committee John  P.  Hale, 

D.  D.  T.  Maeshall, 
William  A.  Ha^,l, 
De.  Alonzo  S.  Ball, 
Thomas  S.  Beery, 

Financial  Committee  William  E.  Whiting, 

Geoege  W.  Rose, 
David  Maesh, 
William  1.  Dawley, 
Andeew  Lestee, 

Correspoudiug  Committee Hbney  B.  Dawson, 

William  MoDeemott, 
J,  E.  Hamblin, 
J.  G.  Haviland, 
Monroe  B.  Beyant. 
Having  thus  perfected  its  organization,  the  League  was, 
then,  a  full-fledged  institution;  and  its  first  regular  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  wth  President 
Jay  in  the  Chair. 

The  "history  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Case,  before  Judge 
"  Grier,  of  the  United  States  Coui't,  at  Philadelphia,"  was 
laid  before  the  League ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  it 
was  referred  to  Messrs.  John  P.  Hale,  Hiram  Barney,  and 
Hemy  B.  Dawson  "  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  ad- 
"  vise  the  League  what  should  be  its  measures,  concerning 
"  the  decision  "  relative  to  the  matter  involved. 

Mr.  Barney  failing  to  concur  in  the  publicity  which  the 
League  gave  to  its  principles  and  its  action,  declined  to 
serve  as  Vice-president;  and,  for  reasons  connected  with 
hie  business,  Mr.  Lester  declined  to  accept  the  Treasurer- 
ship.  Both  these  matters  were  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  King  was  the  Chairman. 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  nominate  County 
and  City  oflucers,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Electors,  at  the 
ensuing  election. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  the  second  regular  meet- 
ing was  holden  at  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Party,  the 
P'irst  Vice-president  in  the  Chair  ;  when,  "  on  motion  of 
"  Mr.  Dawson,  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  Preamble 
"  was  re-considered ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hale,  the 
"  following  Clause  was  stricken  out:  '  to  seek,  by  all  cou- 
"  '  Btitutional  and  proper  means,  for  their  '  "  iSlavery  and 
ih9  Slave-trade'],  "  •  abolition,  in  every  State  and  Territory, 


"  *  as  a  system  that  has  no  yalid  sanction  in  human  legis- 
"  '  lation.'  " 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale,  the  whole  of  the  Preamble  and 
Constitution  were  "  re-committed  to  the  Committee  who 
"  prepared  it  "—Messrs.  Jay,  Dawson,  and  Hall— evident- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  still  further  freeing  it  from  the  ob- 
noxious doctrines  of  the  old  "  abolitionists,"  which,  not- 
withstanding its  general  adherence  to  constitutio7ial  re- 
quirements, seemed  to  lurk  in  some  of  its  provisions. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Government  of  the  League 
was  perfected  by  the  election  of  the  following  members  to 
its  vacant  ofiicers: 

Second  Vice-president Hbney  B.  Dawson, 

Treasurer MonbobB.  Beyant, 

Corresponding  Secretary Jameb  F.  Bowman. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  League  held  its  third 
regular  meeting.  President  Jay  in  the  Chair,  when  an 
elaborate  Report  was  made  on  the  Wilkesbarre  Fugitive 
Slave  Case ;  and  a  series  of  Resolutions  adopted. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  the  League  held  its 
fourth  regular  meeting.  President  Jay  in  the  Chair,  when 
"  the  Committee  on  Preamble  and  Constitution  submitted 
*'  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Preamble,  also  a  Clause  to 
"be  inserted  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution ;  " 
but  no  action  was  taken  thereon  by  the  League. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  League  held  its  fifth 
regular  meeting,  President  Jay  in  the  Chair,  when,  "  on 
"  motion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  following  words  were  adopt- 
"  ed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Preamble,  in  place  of  the  part 
"stricken  out,  at  a  previous  meeting:  'expressly  dis- 
"  '  claiming,  however,  the  existence  of  any  authority,  in 
"  '  the  Congress,  to  abolish  or  modify  the  same  '  "  [Slav- 
ery  and  the  Slave-trade's  "  '  within  the  several  States, 
"  '  that  power  being  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively.' 
"  Also  changing  the  word  *  National  '  to  '  Federal,' 
"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Preamble  or  Constitution." 

No  further  changes  were  made  in  the  Preamble  and 
Constitution  of  the  League  ;  and,  in  its  perfected  form,  it 
was  copied  into  a  book  appropriated  thereto  and  signed 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  members. 

It  is  the  only  platform  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed which  was  consistently  "  States '-rights  "  in  its  fun- 
damental principles— it  insisted  that  Slavery  was  a  State 
institution;  that  the  Congress  possessed  no  authority 
whatever  "  to  abolish  or  modify  the  same  within  the 
"  several  States  that  power  being  '  reserved  to  the  States 
"respectively;"  that  slave-catching  was  not,  constitu- 
tionally, a  Federal,  but  a  State,  duty ;  and  that  an  adju- 
dication of  that  subject  should  be  had,  on  constitutiona 
and  moral  grounds.  On  this  platform,  the  League  resisted 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bills  and  organized  that  power- 
ful auxiliary  Committee  of  Citizens,  of  which  General 
Avezzana,  the  distuigaished  Italian  republican  refugee, 
was  the  Chairman ;  and  we  have  the  original  correspond- 
ence, in  which  Mr.  Chase  and  other  great  leaders  awarded 
to  the  League  the  distinction  of  having  originated  and 
organized  the  wide-spread  opposition  to  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Bills,  from  which  opposition — the  League  and 
the  "  Anti-Nebraska  Committee  "  having  acted  in  concert 
and  through  the  same  agency— subsequently  arose  what 
was  and  is  known  as  "  the  Republican  Party." 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  know  that,  of  this 
League,  its  President  is  an  Ambassador  to  a  foreign  Court ; 
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its  Second  Vice-preaideut,  Mr.  Barney,  was,  subsequently, 
made  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  its  Third 
Vice-president,  Mr,  Bailey,  was,  subsequently,  made  a 
Collector  of  Internal  Eevenue,  and  is  a  favored  one, 
among  the  dispensers  of  fat  offices ;  the  Chairman  of  its 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Hale,  was,  subsequently,  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  and  Ambassador  to  a  foreign 
Coui-t ;  the  second  member  of  the  same  Committee,  Mr. 
Marthall,  was,  subsequently,  Naval  Store-keeper,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard ;  the  third  member  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hall,  was,  subsequently,  a  favored  contractor 
for  the  supply  of  shoes  and  boots  for  the  Army  ;  Samuel 
Leeds,  was,  subsequently,  in  the  Custom-house ;  Minthorne 
Tompkins  was,  subsequently,  a  Port-warden  of  the  Port 
of  New  York ;  William  E.  Whiting  was  connected,  subse- 
quently, with  the  operations  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau; 
General  Henry  Wilson,  one  of  its  employees,  was,  subse- 
quently, a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  is,  now,  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  one  of 
its  guests  and  co-laborers,  was,  subsequently,  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chief- 
-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  its 
Second  Vice-president,  Mr.  Dawson— appointed  to  fill  the 
seat  which  Mr.  Barney  prefen-ed  not  to  fill,  luhen  he  could 
be  seen  in  it,  by  the  ivide  iuorld—\B  the  well-abused,  ill- 
paid  Editor  of  The  Histokical  Magazine— who  shall  say, 
hereafter,  that  "  Republics  are  ungrateful  ?  " 

The  perfected  Constitution  of  this  League,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  members,  is  in  our  collection  of  mater- 
ials for  history ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  be  an  unwel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  the  history  of  political 
parties,  within  the  United  States.— Bditok,] 

Freedom  National.     Slavery  Sectioisial. 

G  0N8TITV  TION 
of  the 

Free  Democratic  League    op    the  City  & 
County  of  New  York. 

Whereas  "  the  People  of  the  United  States  " 
have  solemnly  declared  to  the  world  that  ' '  all 
"  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  and  entitled 
to  the  blessings  of  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  and  did  ordain  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution with  the  express  intent  ' '  to  establish 
*  *  justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquility,  to  pro- 
"  vide  for  the  common  defense,  to  promote  the 
"  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
'*  Liberty;  "  and  whereas  the  slave-power  of  the 
South  has  obtained  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  devoted  its  powers  to  extend, 
nationalize,  and  encourage  Slavery,  in  derogation 
of  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  this  Repub- 
lic ;  and  whereas,  the  two  great  political  parties 
of  this  country  have  aided  and  abetted  the  slave- 
power,  in  its  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
residents  of  the  city  of  New  York,  remembering 
the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  fathers 


and  the  duty  they  owe  to  God  and  their  country, 
repudiating  alike  the  platforms  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  forgetting  past  political 
differences  in  a  common  resolve  to  rescue  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  control  of  Slavery, 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  original  and  rightful  po- 
sition before  the  world,  do  hereby  associate  them- 
selves together,  not  for  a  sectional  warfare  on 
any  part  of  their  common  country,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interest  of  the  whole,  in 
the  attainment  of  the  following  objects  : 

To  procure  the  practical  recognition  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  of  the  truth  that 
' '  Freedom  is  National  and  Slavery  Section- 
"  al;  "  to  prevent  the  existance  or  continuance 
of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  wherever  Con- 
gress has  constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject ;  expressly  disclaiming,  however,  the  ex- 
istance of  any  authority  in  the  Congress  to 
abolish  or  modify  the  same  within  the  several 
States,  that  power  being  "  reserved  to  the  States," 
respectively  ;  to  demand  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  altogether  unconstitutional 
and  wicked  ;  and  to  procure,  when  occasion  shall 
admit,  an  adjudication  upon  its  validity,  and 
also  upon  the  whole  relation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  slavery, — not  upon  the  authority  of 
precedent  but  upon  the  original  and  fundament- 
al principles  of  natural  and  constitutional  law, — 
and  thus  to  place  our  country  in  a  position  where 
it  may  consistently,  as  duty  shall  require,  exert, 
by  her  voice  and  her  example,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  encouraging  freedom  and  in  rebuking 
oppression  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

To  promote,  among  other  objects  of  general 
interest,  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  a  route  as  may  best 
benefit  the  country  at  large,  and  not  a  geograph- 
ical section. 

To  promote  the  establishment  of  cheap  ocean 
Idostage  ;  and  thorough  reform  in  the  Post  O^ce 
Department. 

To  procure  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  offices 
and  privileges  under  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  patronage. 

To  encourage  emigration  fi-om  abroad  and  to 
provide  homes  foi'  the  homeless,  by  free  grants, 
to  actual  settlers,  in  the  public  domain  at  the 
West. 

To  encourage  the  diffusion  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  among 
all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  agricultural  science. 

To  hasten  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  State  by  a  wise  and  prudent  system  of 
internal  improvements,  in  strict  accordance  with 
Constitutional  requirements. 

To  reduce  Taxation  and  Crime  by  proper  and 
stringent  legislation  against  the  causes  of  taxa- 
tion and  crime. 
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To  attach  to  the  soil  of  the  State,  those  who 
may  be  bom  upon  it  by  recognizing,  in  all  its 
policy,  the  high  destiny  to  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  manifestly  invited  it,  by  becom- 
ing the  fii'st  among  the  States  of  the  earth. 

And,  generally,  to  extend  the  principles  and 
advocate  the  policy  declared  by  ' '  The  Free  Db- 
' '  MOCRACY  "  of  the  United  States,  in  Convention 
assembled,  at  Buffalo,  in  1848,  and  at  Pittsburg, 
in  1852,  adopting,  for  the  better  accomplish- 
ment of  these  purposes,  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  "The 
' '  Free  Dei^iocratic  League  of  the  City  and 
' '  CoTJNTY  OF  New  York.  " 

II.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the 
support  and  promulgation  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  the  cu'culation  of  tracts  and  docu- 
ments relating  thereto,  by  the  public  discussion 
of  their  merits,  l^efore  assemblages  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  nomination  and  support  of  candidates 
for  office  in  the  State  and  Federal  G-overnments 
who  are  known  to  be  firm  friends  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  who  are  openly  and  entirely  pledged 
to  use  all  just  means  to  secure  their  adoption  and 
a  faithful  discharge  of  their  requirements. 

III.  Any  citizen,  without  regard  to  color  or 
condition  of  life,  may  become  a  member  of  this 
association,  by  election,  after  he  has  complied 
with  the  By-Laws  regulating  the  admission  of 
jnembers,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privil- 
Hges  of  membership :  Provided^  however,  the 
League  may  suspend  or  expel  any  member  who 
may  have  violated  or  failed  to  comply  with  its 
laws  or  orders. 

Honor aiy  members  may  be  appointed  from 
among  the  friends  of  the  cause  residing  in  other 
Counties  of  this  State,  or  in  other  States  of  the 
Confederacy. 

IV.  Every  member  shall  pay  such  monthly 
dues  as  he  may  specify  on  his  admission  to  mem- 
bership, and  all  necessary  By-Laws  may  be  adopt- 
ed to  secure  theij-  regular  collection. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member,  as  far 
as  his  circumstances  in  life  will  permit,  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  time  and  personal  attention  to 
the  distribution  of  tracts,  tickets,  and  other 
printed  matter;  to  the  organization  of  public 
meetings ;  or  to  other  services  in  promoting  the 
oljjects  of  the  League,  when  called  for  by  its 
officers  or  a  vote  of  its  members. 

V.  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
shall  be  held,  monthly,  as  the  By-Laws  may 
direct,  on  the  last  Monday  in  each  mouth  ;  and 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  objects  of  the 
League  may  be  held  wherever  and  whenever  the 
League,  by  a  vote  of  its  members,  may  direct. 

VI.  The  officers  of   the  League  shall   be  a 


President ;  three  Vice  Presidents ;  Recording, 
Financial,  and  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  a 
Treasurer ;  an  "  Executive  Committee  "  of  Five 
members ;  a  "  Finance  Committee  "  of  five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  Treasurer  shall  be  one ;  and 
a  ' '  Committee  on  Correspondence  "  of  five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
be  one,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  at 
the  regular  meeting  in  November.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  members  of 
all  Committees,  standing  and  special,  ex  officio. 

\'II.  Auxiliary  societies  to  this  association 
may  be  formed  in  the  several  wards  of  this  city, 
and,  on  being  recognized  by  this  body,  the  Pres- 
idents of  such  auxiliary  societies  shall  become 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
association,  ex  officio. 

In  case  similar  bodies  to  this  are  organized  in 
other  Counties  of  the  State,  delegates  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  this  body,  at  any  time,  to  meet 
similar  delegations  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  concert  of  action  and  greater  efficiency 
in  the  work. 

VIII.  This  Constitution,  except  the  preamble, 
may  be  amended  at  any  "  regular  "  meeting  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present : 
Provided,  two  months  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  given 

John  Jay,  Fifth  avenue,  above  Thkty-fifth-st. 

E.  A.  Stansbury,  9  Amity  Place. 

William  S.  King,  Jr..  473  Eighth-avenue. 

Monroe  B.  Bryant,  13  Cottage  Place. 

Lauriston  Hall,  184  Twelfth-street. 

John  P.  Hale,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  218  Thirty-first-street. 

Wm  a.  Hall,  144  Fifth- avenue. 

Alonzo  S.  Ball,  43  West  Eleventh-street. 

W.  E.  Whiting,  124  Pearl-street. 

David  Marsh,  640  Hudson-street. 

Henry  B.  Dawson,  397  Sixth-avenue. 

J.  G.  Haviland,  71  McDougal-street. 

W.  McDermot,  175  West  Seventeenth-street. 

S.  Bronson,  84  King-street. 

D.  M.  Graham,  215  Varick-street. 

John  S.  Merrick,  200  Mulberry -street. 

James  F.  Bowman,  20  Varick  Place. 

William  Jay,*  32  West  Twenty-tbird-street. 

David  Griffiths,  361  Sixth-avenue. 


*  When  the  venerable  Judge  William  Jay  signed  this 
iustriimeut,  we  stood  by  the  chair  on  which  he  sat;  and, 
after  he  had  completed  the  signature  and  the  address  he 
said  to  us,  as  he  arose  from  the  chair,  "Mr.  Dawson,  these 
"  are  strange  doctrines  for  a  Jay  to  sign." 

When  the  ultra  States'-rights  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble  shall  have  been  compared  with  either  the  de- 
clared opinions  of  Chief -juBtice  John  Jay,  concerning  the 
relative  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  equally  open  declarations  of  Judge 
William  Jay,  concerning  the  status  of  Slavery  and  the 
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S.  T.  Russell,  102  West  Thirteenth-street. 

J.  A.  Shields,  186  Wooster-street. 

John  Pullman,  40  East  Twenty-fourth-street. 

James  Allison,  47  Eatjt  Twenty  seventh-street. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  379  Hudson -street. 

Charles  B.  Ray,  153  Orange-street. 

J.  Mortimer  Hall,  184  Twelfth-street. 

'C.  R.  Ford,  15  Lai  ght- street. 

R.  F.  Hibbard,  93  John-street. 

Richard  Martin,  321  West  Twenty-third-st. 

Wm.  G.  West,  34  Beach-street. 

Saml  Leeds,  11  Great  Jones-street. 

C.  B.  Hacklby,  West  Twenty-third-street. 

H.  N.  Bent,  163  East  Twenty-fifth-street. 

William  Cronon,  29  Clark-street. 

Luther  Lobdell,  50  Vestry-street. 

C.  V  NDBRBiLT,  Jr.,  St.  James  Hotel. 

Thomas  Ritter,  104  Cherry-street. 

Nathan  Parkhurst,  108  Essex-street. 

Augustus  Norris,  48  Hudson-street. 

N.  S.  Bentley,  1  Bridge-street. 

Charles  Scholey,  122  Barrow-street. 

J.  E.  Snodgrass,  15  Laight-street. 

Jambs  A.  Johnston,  105  East  Twenty-second. 

John  Mac  Mullen. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  195  Broadway. 

LuMAN  Sherwood,  146  West  Twenty-fifth-st. 

Wm.  Erving,  59  Jane-street. 

Julius  C.  Oberbauer,  1014  Broadway. 

W.  W.  Linpield,  Collins  Hotel,  Canal- street. 

Saml.  M.  Cole,  Collins  Hotel,  Canal-street. 

C.  B,  Le  Baron,  167  Broadway. 


11.  —  HISTORICAL      AND      PERSONAL 
REMINISGENGES     OF    CHENANGO 
COUNTY,      NE  W      YORK. — Continued 
FROM  the  November  Number. 

By  S.  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  late  Superintend- 
ent OF  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

XL.— WESTERN  TOWN'S:  PLYMOVTH,  FEES- 
TON,  MCDONOUGH,  SMITH VILLE,  OTSELIC, 
PHARSALIA,  PITCHER,  LINCKLAEN,  AND 
GERMAN. 

Plymouth. — Directly  South  of  Smyrna,  and 
West  of  North  Norwich,  lies  Plymouth  ;  formed 
from  Norwich,  in  1806.  Its  first  settlement,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Child,  was  made  as  early  as  1 794, 
while  a  part  of  Norwich,  by  several  French  fami- 
lies, among  whom  were  John  Raynor,  G.  D.  Jef- 
frey, James  Bamford,  and  Ren6  D.  Dellay.     The 


Slave-trade,  the  force  of  that  exceedingly  significant  re- 
mark will  be  fully  understood. 

Judge  Jay  never  receded  from  the  political  platform  to 
M/AicA,  notwithstanding  its  peculiarity,  Ae  then,  formally , 
afsm^ec2,— Epixob. 


present  village  of  Plymouth  was  then,  and  for 
several  years  afterward,  known  first  as  the  "French 
"Settlement,"  and,  afterwards,  as  "  Fraukliu- 
"ville."  Soon  afterwards,  and  piior  to  180G, 
Nathaniel  Wales,  John  Miller,  Benjamin  Pren- 
tiss, James  Prentiss,  Thomas  Brooks,  James  Ger- 
man, Jndah  Bement,  Robert  Gallup,  Deacon 
Tower,  a  Mr.  Taylor,  Colonel  William  Munroe, 
(afterwards  Sheriff)  Silas  Holmes,  James  Purdy, 
Charles  Babcock,  (the  first  inn-keeper,)  Nathaniel 
Prentiss,  John  Thorp,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
Pastor  of  the  first  Methodist-chnrch,  organized 
in  1806,  removed  to  tlae  town. 

Among  the  first  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
town,  was  that  of  Elizabeth  Bowdish.  Clarissa 
Brooks  taught  the  first  school,  in  1801  ;  and 
John  Raynor  opened  the  first  store.  Nathaniel 
Prentiss  built  the  first  mill  ;  and  John  Thorp  the 
first  woolen-factory. 

The  village  of  Plymouth  is  situated  a  little 
North  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  pleasant 
valley  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  hilly 
uplands ;  and  contains  three  churches,  several 
mills,  shops,  and  stores,  and  about  one  hundred 
inhabitants. 

South  Plymouth  is  a  small  hamlet,  with  about 
a  dozen  houses,  in  the  South-east  part  of  the 
town.  The  Canassawacta-creek,  with  its  East 
and  West  branches,  flows  south-easterly,  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  and  ravines ;  and,  in 
the  South-west,  Plymouth  and  Reservoir  Ponds 
cover  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  acres  each. 

Silas  Holmes,  Ren6  D.  Dellay,  Judah  Bement, 
Thomas  Brooks,  Colonel  Munroe,  and  Levi  Dim- 
mick  were  the  principal  representative  men  of 
the  town,  fifty  years  since  :  men  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, and  moral  and  social  worth,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  full  confidence  and  extended  regard  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Silas  Holmes  was  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
a  large  farm,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  life,  afforded  an  ample  support  for  him- 
self and  a  large  family.  He  represented  the 
County,  in  the  Legislature  of  1823  ;  and  filled, 
at  different  periods,  reputably  and  faithfully, 
various  of  the  most  important  town  offices. 

Rene  D.  Dellay  was  an  emigrant  from  France, 
of  polished  manners,  excellent  intellectual  al:ili- 
ties,  and  unexceptionable  morals.  Prior  to  his 
arrival  in  this  County,  he  had  accumulated  con- 
siderable wealth,  which,  as  a  merchant  and  land- 
ed proprietor,  he  was  enabled  rapidly  to  aug- 
ment. 

Judah  Bement  was  also  an  extensive  farmer 
and  merchant,  as  well  as  an  inn -keeper :  stern 
and  puritanical  in  his  demeanor  and  religious 
observances  ;  but  exerting  a  great  and  deserved 
influence  on  the  community. 

To  Thomas  Brooks  and  Colonel  William  Mun- 
roe  we   have   already    referred,    in   the  sketch 
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of  Norwich.  Mr.  Brooks  specially  prided  him- 
self on  the  classical  nomenclature  of  his  large 
family  of  sons — Cassius,  Caius,  Brutus,  Marcus, 
Antony,  Socrates,  etc.  Colonel  Munroe  repre- 
sented the  County  in  the  Legislatm'e  of  1816; 
and  was,  for  many  years.  Sheriff. 

In  Plymouth  also  resided  Captain  Zadock 
Adams,  who,  for  many  years  subsequently  to 
1820,  was  distinguished  as  the  veteran  and  skil- 
ful commander  of  the  Preston  and  Norwich 
Kifle  Company.  The  Semi-annual  and  Annual 
parade  of  this  favorite  Company  was  looked  for- 
ward to  witli  intense  interest ;  and  its  evolutions, 
under  the  du'ection  of  its  experienced  Captain, 
were  greeted  with  the  liveliest  pleasure.  The 
Company  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Peter 
Sken  Smith,  and  contributed,  essentially,  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance  and  its  high  discipline. 
Captain  Adams,  in  the  intervals  of  his  military 
services,  cultivated  a  small  farm  and  taught  a 
private  school,  in  the  neighborhood.  Peace  to 
his  memory  I  He  was  a  genuine  soldier  ;  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  science  of  military  tactics  ; 
and,  had  he  lived  to  confront  the  Mexicans  on  the 
the  plains  of  Churubusco,  Chapultepec,  or  Mo- 
lino-del-Rey,  or  the  Confederate  Battalions  of 
the  late  Civil  War,  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
James,  he  would  have  emulated  the  fame  of 
Worth,  Shields,  Sheridan,  and  *' Stonewall" 
Jackson ! 

Preston. — South  of  Plymouth  and  West  of 
Norwich,  lies  Preston,  the  central  town  of  the 
County,  also  formed  from  Norwich,  in  1806. 
Its  surface  is  a  high  rolling  upland,  divided  into 
two  distinct  ridges,  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
adjacent  valley  of  the  Chenango.  Its  principal 
streams  are  Fly  Meadow-creek,  Mill-brook,  and 
Turner-brook,  flowing  South  into  the  Chenango- 
river.  According  to  the  Gazetteer^  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  on  Fly  Meadow-creek,  in  1787, 
by  James  Glover.  In  1795,  David  Fairchild, 
with  his  two  sons,  John  and  Amos,  settled  at 
Preston  Corners ;  in  1796,  Randall  Billings  and 
Silas  Champlin,  from  Connecticut,  at  the  Centre  ; 
and,  in  1799,  Jonas  Marsh,  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Colonel  Gurdon  Hewitt  and  Dudley  Hewitt. 
Among  the  other  early  settlers,  were  Samuel 
Lewis,  Clark  Lewis,  Rev.  Hazard  Burdick, 
David  Eccleston,  William  Packer,  Abraham 
Avery,  William  Wadsworth,  Captain  Lyon, 
George  Craiy,  and  Elder  Hascall,  the  first  Min- 
ister of  the  Baptist-church,  formed  in  1806, 
Doctor  William  Mason,  John  Noyes,  Solomon 
Wait,  and  Major  Benjamin  Ray. 

The  first  l^irth,  was  that  of  Fanny  Billings,  in 
1796 ;  the  first  marriage,  that  of  Captain  Lyon 
and  Widow  Crandall,  in  1798;  and  the  first 
death  that  of  an  infant  child  of  George  Crary. 


The  first  school  was  taught  by  William  Mc  Al- 
pine, who  surveyed  the  Livingston  tract,  in  1798, 
and,  subsequently,  the  Morris  tract.  Jonas 
Marsh  kept  the  first  inn,  in  1800;  and  James 
Glover  the  first  store  and  grist-mill,  in  1788-9. 
The  population  of  the  entire  town  does  not  exceed 
one  thousand. 

Preston-village,  situated  in  the  northern  part, 
contains  three  churches — Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Universalist — a  school  -  house,  tannery,  black- 
smith-shop, shoe-shop,  some  twenty  dwellings, 
and  about  one  hundred  inhabitants. 

In  this  quiet  and  secluded  little  village,  on  the 
Preston- hills,  resided  Doctor  William  Mason,  a 
man  of  sterling  intellectual  and  moral  qualities ; 
of  great  dignity  of  deportment;  honored,  es- 
teemed, and  fespected,  wherever  he  was  known. 
He,  at  one  time,  in  1820,  filled  the  oflSce  of 
County-clerk,  and  was,  subsequently,  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  elected,  with  John  Tracy  and  Edmund 
G.  Per  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Legislature — the 
strongest  ticket  ever  nominated  in  Chenango- 
county — at  least,  one  combining  the  strongest 
elements  of  personal  popularity.  In  1822,  the 
same  ticket  was  re-elected ;  and,  in  1835,  he 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress. 

Colonel  Wells  Wait  was  also  an  honored  and 
highly  respected  citizen;  and  represented  the 
County  in  the  Legislature  of  1 834. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Ray  was  a  soldier  and  oflS- 
cer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  age — never  failing  to  report  him- 
self on  every  celebration  of  the  "  glorious 
' '  Fourth  "  and  every  military  parade  within  his 
reach. 

At  a  later  period,  Daniel  Noyes,  a  son  of  Judge 
John  Noyes,  who  was  originally  a  citizen  of 
Preston,  removed  from  Norwich  to  this  town ; 
and,  in  1844,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
the  County. 

Eber  Dimmick,  in  1841,  also  represented  the 
County  in  the  Legislature.  Levi  Dimmick,  a 
member  of  the  same  family,  was  an  active,  en- 
terprising, intelligent,  and  influential  citizen, 
ancl  reputably  filled  several  stations  of  local  im- 
portance. 

The  County  Poor  He  use  was  located  in  this 
town,  about  the  year  1820. 

John  Noyes,  Senior,  while  a  resident  of  Pres- 
ton, represented  the  County  in  the  Assemblies  of 
1810  and  1814;  and,  in  1815,  was  made  an  As- 
sociate-judge of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Mc  DoNOUGH. — South  of  Pharsalia  and  West 
of  Preston,  lies  the  pleasant  little  town  of 
McDonough,  taken  from  Preston,  in  1816.  Its 
general  surface  is  hilly,  agreeably  diversified  by 
the  Geneganselet-lake,  on  the  West,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Geneganselet  and  Bowman's-creeks 
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and  their  tributaries,  in  the  interior.  This  por- 
tion of  the  original  town  of  Norwich  was  first 
settled,  in  1795,  by  Nathaniel  Locke,  Loring 
Willard,  Emery  Willard,  Henry  Ludlow,  and 
others.  Sylvanus  Moore  built  the  first  inn,  in 
1799  ;  and  Edward  Colburn,  Benjamin  Ketch- 
ura,  Benjamin  Kenyon,  Ephraim  Fish,  John 
Anderson,  Nehemiah  Dunbar,  Jonah  Moore, 
Joseph  Cook,  Ransom  Cook,  William  Mead, 
William  Norton,  Daniel  Wainwright,  Adam  Oys- 
terbank,  and  M.  Turner  effected  settlements 
prior  to  1808.  The  first  marriage  was  that  of 
Sylvanus  Moore,  in  1799  or  1800;  and  the  first 
death  that  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ketchum.  Cap- 
tain Joshua  A.  Burke  taught  the  first  school ; 
and  Henry  Ludlow  built  the  first  saw-mill,  at 
the  outlet  of  Geneganselet-lake ,  in  1798,  and 
opened  the  first  store,  in  1802.  Gates  Wilcox 
built  the  first  grist-mill,  in  1808,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  replaced  by  a  stone  one,  owned 
and  built  by  him. 

The  village  of  Mc  Donough  is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  on  Geneganselet-creek, 
and  contains  two  churches — Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist—four stores,  a  hotel,  school-house,  several 
shops,  a  flouring- mill,  a  foundry  and  manufac- 
tory of  edge  tools  and  agricultural  implements, 
two  tanneries,  and  some  sixty  dwellings,  with  a 
population,  in  1865,  of  about  three  hundred. 
The  first  dwelling  was  erected  by  Micah  Coville, 
in  1818.  He  was  still  living  in  1869,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  The  first  frame-house  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Sloan  &  Fanning.  The  first 
child  born  in  the  village,  was  Le  Roy  Coville, 
son  of  Micah  Coville,  in  1818.  The  first  relig- 
ious society — Methodist — was  organized,  in  1798. 
The  Congregational-church  was  organized,  in 
1814,  by  the  Rev.  John  Truair ;  and,  subsequent- 
ly, in  1826,  it  united  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Chenango,  at  Norwich. 

Eliakim  L.  Corbin  and  John  F.  Hill  were 
prominent  citizens  of  this  town  ;  and  the  latter, 
a  merchant,  in  1837,  represented  the  County  in 
the  State  Assembly. 

Smithville. — The  town  of  Smith ville,  situ- 
ated North  of  Greene  and  West  of  Oxford,  was 
formed  from  part  of  Greene,  in  1808  ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Geneganselet  and  Ludlow- creeks 
and  their  tributaries,  with  several  streams,  flow- 
ing into  the  Chenango.  The  first  settlement, 
says  Mr.  Child,  was  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Geneganselet,  in  1797,  by  Robert  Lytle,  from 
Ireland,  who  erected  a  log-house,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  improvements,  was  sold,  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  to  Joseph  Agard  and  Bpaph- 
ras  Sheldon,  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who 
removed  their  families  thither,  and  became,  for 
the  time  being,  the  sole  residents  of  the  town. 
They  were,  however,  joined,  during  the  year  and 
in  1799,   by  Edward  Loomis  (who  settled  on 


Ludlow-creek).  Simeon  Neal,  Robert  Williams, 
Asa  Straight,  Daniel  Phillips,  Captain  Samuel 
A.  Skeele,  John  Young,  and  Daniel  Palmer. 
The  first  child  born  in  the  town,  was  Jane  Loom- 
is,  in  May,  1800 ;  the  first  marriage  that  of 
Jason  Smith,  to  Hannah  Rorapaugh,  in  1807; 
and  the  first  death  that  of  a  son  of  George  Shad- 
dock, in  1790.  Captain  John  Palmer  kept  the 
first  inn  and  store ;  Timothy  Scoville  built  the 
first  saw-mill,  in  1805,  and  Nicholas  Powell  the 
first  grist-mill,  in  1809.  The  first  church  was 
formed,  in  1805,  by  Elder  Gray. 

John  Young,  according  to  a  statement  made 
to  Mr.  Child,  by  his  son,  Harry  Young,  of  Tri- 
angle, Broome-county,  came  from  Vermont,  and 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  laud  of  Elisha 
Smith,  of  Greene,  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  At 
this  time,  there  were  only  two  families  within 
five  miles  of  his  residence.  His  store  of  provis- 
ions, consisting  of  corn,  potatoes,  rye,  and  the 
milk  from  two  cows,  fi-equently  ran  short,  and 
were  supplemented  by  deer  and  other  game, 
from  the  surrounding  forests,  and  fish,  from  the 
various  streams.  The  tallow  of  the  deer  furnish- 
ed candles ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  source, 
' '  fat  pine  "  was  brought  into  requisition.  They 
pounded  theii'  corn  for  bread,  or  hurled  it,  untU 
a  mill  was  erected  at  Oxford,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, when,  placing  their  bags  on  horseback,  and 
leading  the  animal  over  the  hills,  they  accom- 
plished the  joarney  and  back  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days — there  being  then  no  wagon- 
roads,  and  they  had  no  wagons  if  there  were. 
' '  The  children  at  home  were  sometimes  put  upon 
"  so  short  an  allowance  as  to  cry  for  food.  The 
*  *  wolves  were  always  within  hearing  of  the 
' '  traveler,  and  rendered  night  hideous  by  their 
"howls.  A  few  Indians  still  lingered  in  the 
**  region,  and  were  accustomed  to  camp  along  the 
"streams,  hunt,  fish,  make  baskets,  brooms,  etc." 

Smithville  Flats,  situated  in  the  South-west 
part  of  the  town,  on  Geneganselet-creek,  now 
contains  four  churchs,  two  hotels,  a  grist-mill, 
two  saw-mills,  a  sash  and  blind- factory,  several 
stores  and  shops,  and  about  three  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

East  Smithville,  on  Ludlow-creek,  contains 
two  churches,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
several  stores,  and  some  twenty  dwellings. 

The  entire  population  of  the  town  is  about 
seventeen  hundred.  It  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  tract  known  as  the  "Chenango  Triangle," 
granted  by  the  State,  at  an  early  period,  to  Will- 
iam Hornby,  of  Great  Britain.  This  tract,  sub- 
sequently, became  the  property  of  John  Hornby, 
and  was  placed  under  the  agency  of  Charles 
Cameron,  of  Greene. 

William  Knowlton  represented  the  County  in 
the  Legislature  of  1836  ;  and  Uriah  Rorapaugh 
was  elected  Sheriff,  in  1870. 
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Otselic. — West  of  Smyrna,  iu  the  northern 
tier  of  towns,  lies  Otselic,  formed  from  the  orig- 
inal town  of  German,  in  1817.  Otselic-creek 
flows  South-west,  through  its  central  portion, 
fed  by  several  small  tributary  streams.  Its  set- 
tlement, according  to  Mr.  Child,  was  commenc- 
ed in  1800,  by  Ebenezer  Hill,  who  erected  a  log- 
house,  and,  subsequently,  in  1810,  opened  a 
tavern.  He  wa^  followed,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
by  David  Stoddard  and,  soon  after,  by  Reuben 
Buckingham,  William  Fish,  Jonah  Wolcott, 
William  Cross,  William  Hurlburt,  and  William 
Smith,  in  the  North  part  of  the  town  ;  and,  in 
the  South,  by  Elias  Benjamin,  Buell  Warner, 
and  his  sons,  Oliver,  Abner,  and  Buell ;  Benoni 
Parce,  Lewis  Cook,  Eneas  Thompson,  John  and 
James  Warner,  Abraham  Faircliild,  and  Will- 
iam Greene.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
Hannah  Warner  ;  the  first  grist-mill  was  built,  in 
18 20,  by  Ebenezer  Hill ;  the  first  store  was  opened, 
in  1812,  by  George  Coles;  the  first  saw-mill  was 
built  by  James  Rush ;  and  the  first  preacher  was 
Stephen  C.  Nichols.  The  Rev.  Luther  Clark 
labored  as  a  Missionary  in  this  region,  from  1809 
to  1814,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  village  of  Otselic  is  situated  in  the  North- 
east part  of  the  town,  on  Otselic-creek,  and  con- 
tains a  church,  hotel,  store,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

South  Otselic  contains  two  churches — Metho- 
dist and  Baptist — two  hotels,  three  stores,  a  grist 
and  saw-mill,  and  about  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. The  entire  population  of  the  town  is 
about  fifteen  hundred. 

Isaac  Stokes  represented  the  County  in  the 
Legislature  of  1837,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County. 

The  Otselic-river,  famous,  in  the  annals  of  the 
County,  for  its  excellent  fishing,  takes  its  rise  iu 
the  northern  part  of  this  town,  flowing,  iu  a 
south-westerly  direction,  through  the  north-west- 
ern portion  of  Phai'salia,  the  south-eastern  of 
Pitcher,  and  the  north-eastern  of  German,  into 
the  Mc  DoDOugh  -  lake.  Annual  pilgrimages 
were  accustomed  to  be  made,  iu  the  Summer 
and  Fall,  to  this  secluded  and  delightful  region, 
by  the  sportsmen  of  Smyrna,  Norwich,  Oxford, 
Greene,  Sherbiu'ne,  and  Baiubridge,  accompanied 
by  many  convivial  meetings  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  the  '*  feast  of  reason  "  was  apt  to  be  far 
less  predominant  than  the  "  flow  of  soul,"  dilut- 
ed by  "  Old  Rye  "  and  sparkling  Cogniac. 

Phaesalia. — Immediately  South  of  Otselic, 
lies  Pharsalia,  whicli  was,  originally,  also  formed 
from  Norwich,  under  the  name  of  "  Stonington," 
in  1808.  The  name  was — for  what  reason  it  is 
impossi];le  to  say — changed  to  Pharsalia,  in 
1808.     The  original  settlers,  in  1797,  came  from 


Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  were  the  following 
persons  :  John  Randall — afterwards  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Randall  farm,  South  of  Norwich 
village — Joseph  Breed,  Sauford  Morgan,  Daniel 
Denison,  Lodowick  Weaver,  Joshua  Weaver,  and 
David  Davison.  Deacon  Charles  Randall,  who 
recently  died,  in  Norwich,  son  of  Captain  John 
Randall,  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  removed  to  his  father's  residence,  in 
1798,  the  year  after  the  original  settlement ;  and 
was,  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  They  occupied 
a  log-cabin  on  the  site  of  the  more  recent  resi- 
dence of  Denison  Randall. 

Mr.  Child  gives  us  an  account  of  a  thrilling 
adventure,  with  wolves,  by  Charles  Randall,  at 
Plymouth,  on  his  return  from  Norwich,  where 
he  had  been,  to  procure  lumber  and  provisions, 
in  1799. 

Captain  John  Randall  erected  the  first  framed 
house  in  Pharsalia ;  Sanford  Morgan  kept  the 
first  store  and  tavern ;  ["  but  not  the  last,"  quoth 
the  grim  and  stalwart  shade  of  Joel  Grain]  and 
Asa  Weaver  erected  the  first  mill,  on  the  Canasa- 
wacta-creek.  The  first  child  born,  was  Denison 
R.  Weaver  ;  the  first  marriage,  Jabish  and  Ketu- 
rah  Brown  ;  and  the  first  death,  that  of  Mrs. 
Nehemiah  Lewis.  Anna  Wait  taught  the  first 
school.  The  first  Congregational-church  was 
organized,  in  1814,  by  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hitch- 
cock, of  Truxton,  and  Rev.  Abner  Benedict,  of 
Paris,  with  ten  members.  The  Rev.  John  Peck 
was  the  first  settled  Minister. 

During  the  Winter  of  1817-18,  when  a  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  I  was  taken,  with  my 
grand-father  and  grancl-mother  Edmunds  and 
my  younger  sister,  to  Pharsalia,  in  a  lumber - 
sleigh,  driven  by  my  uncle,  Denison  Randall, 
then  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the  frame-dwell- 
ing, built  in  1798,  by  his  father,  Captain  John 
Randall.  The  house — a  large,  two-story,  double 
one,  unpainted,  with  a  square  or  octagonal  roof, 
was,  even  at  that  period,  quite  dilapidated — 
having  been  occupied,  for  many  years,  by  a 
large  family  of  twelve  or  fourteen  boisterous 
children. 

Captain  John  Randall,  who  died  in  1816,  left 
suiwiving  him,  eight  sous  and  three  daughters  : 
John,  Denison,  Charles,  Perez,  Samuel,  Paul, 
Roawell,  and  Jedediah ;  Martha,  or  Patty,  as 
she  was  called,  wife  of  James  W.  Gazlay,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  over  General  William  H.  Harrison ; 
Esther,  wife  of  Cha.rles  York,  of  Norwich  ;  and 
Hannah,  who  died  unmarried,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Gazlay,  in  Ohio.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Paul  and  Jedediah,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  the  former  of  whom  removed  to  Ohio 
at  an  early  period — prior  to  1820 — and  the  lattei' 
to  Indiana,  a  few  years  later,  all  are  now  dead — 
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Mrs.  York,  the  last  of  the  survivors,  having  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  during  the  present  year. 

Centrally  situated  in  Pharsalia,  was  the  region, 
"well-known,  fifty  years  since,  as  the  "  Hook  " — 
the  "Eldorado"  of  all  good  fellowship — hunt- 
ing, fishing,  music,  and  dancing,  and  the  cen- 
tral head-quarters  of  the  numerous  excursionists 
from  the  valley  of  the  Chenango  to  the  Otselic 
fishing- grounds.  Joel  Grain,  the  burly  and  jolly 
landlord  of  the  "  Hook,"  with  his  amiable  and 
worthy  helpmate,  his  stalwart  sons,  and  his 
beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  daughter — the  latter 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Charles  Collins  York,  of 
Norwich — rendered  this  rural  resort,  among  the 
Phaisalia  hi'ls  and  dales,  particularly  pleasant 
and  agreeable. 

There,  "in  the  season  of  the  year,"  were  to 
be  found  the  irrepi'essible  John  C.  Clark,  that 
mad  wag,  Simon  Gager  Throop,  P.  Sken  Smith, 
with  John  Clapp,  General  O.  G.  Rundell,  Squire 
Smith,  Jo.  Chapel,  George  L.  Rider,  and  sundry 
other  *' good  fellows,"  from  the  regions  round 
about ;  and  there,  with  hearty  welcomes,  were 
the  "  natives,"  WolcotfcSoper,  Moon,  and  Nogar, 
with  their  harlequin  pranks — Sam.  Kenyon, 
Lodowiclc  Weaver,  Jerod  Chapel,  Denison  and 
Roswell  Randall,  and  other  jovial,  mirth-loving 
patriots  of  the  "  hill  country."  The  bunting 
and  fishing  over,  the  spacious  ball-room  was 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  Moon  and  Nogar  insti- 
tuted into  the  orchestra,  with  violin  and  tam- 
bourine ;  and  "  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
' '  night. "  Alas !  alas !  ' '  the  morning  sometimes 
*'saw  a  sadder  sight" — huge  strips  of  plaster- 
ing covering  the  floor  ;  window-panes  fearfully 
destitute  of  glass ;  crockery  and  glass -ware  de- 
molished ;  mirrors  hopelessly  defaced  ;  and  grim 
desolation,  everywhere.  Damages  assessed  by  the 
kindly  hostess  at  eighteen  ce?its  per  capita — ar- 
rangements fortunately  having  previously  been 
made  for  re-plastering  and  re-furnishing  the 
grand  assembly-room,  and  no  great  harm  done, 
after  all — as  they  were  saved  the  troul^le  and  ex- 
pense of  taking  the  old  plaster  from  off  the  walls ! 

Such  were  the  magnificent  hospitalities,  fun, 
and  frolic,  "high-jinks"  and  festivities,  of  the 
Pharsalia  of  the  olden  times,  in  the  intervals  of 
fishing  the  fertile  depths  of  the  Otselic,  and 
gathering  in  the  abundant  game  of  the  untrod- 
den western  woods. 

1  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  inserting 
in  this  place,  aproi)os  of  Moon  and  Nogar,  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  my  old  friend, 
John  Clapp,  of  Binghamtou,  himself  a  resident 
of  Pharsalia,  at  the  period  referred  to  :  "  When 
"  you  touch  on  the  giants  who  resided  in  Phar- 
"salia,  do  not  forget  those  children  of  Apollo, 
* '  Moon  and  Nogar.  They  lived  on  music,  and 
"could  have  taught  Ole  Bull  how  to  draw  out 
"  strains  causing  youth  and  beauty  to  '  chase  the 


"  '  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet,'  and  the  very 
"walls  of  Joel's  vast  Hotel  tremble  to  theii 
"deep  foundations.  Who  of  the  Blaclc  Crook 
"  could  touch  the  taml)0urine  like  Nogar?  " 

An  anecdote  told  of  Moon,  evinces  his  enthu- 
siastic love  and  devotion  to  his  favorite  violin. 
He  had  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth.  She  was 
lying  dead  in  the  house  ;  and  Moon  and  Nogar 
mourned.  A  ball  was,  however,  pending, "at 
the  Hook  ;  and,  without  their  indispensable  pres- 
ence, the  ball  couldj  not  go  on.  A  delegation 
was,  accordingly,  sent  to  the  house  of  mouin- 
ing,  craving  their  immediate  attendance — "  all 
"  business  and  excuses  being  laid  aside."  Moon 
gently,  but  firmly,  demurred — alleging  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife's  dead  body  in  the  house,  and 
the  manifest  impropriety  of  his  playmg  so  soon. 
The  delegation,  however,  strongly  combated  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  and,  after  long  and  anxious 
deliberation  and  reflection,  Moon  was  finally  in- 
duced to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  ethical  contro- 
versy, by  adopting  Nogar's  profound  suggestion, 
that,  after  all,  the  dear  deceased  '■'was  only 
'■'■related  to  Mm  hy  marriage  ;  "  and  the  Com- 
mittee triumphantly  carried  off  the  two  eminent 
musicians. 

The  Rev.  Luke  Babcock  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  "  stated  preacher  "  in  the  vicinity;  and 
his  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  log  school-house.  Occasional  Mis- 
sionaries, of  the  Universalist  pursuasion,  promi- 
nent among  who  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Finch, 
made  their  appearance,  and  were  heard  gladly  by 
the  benighted  natives,  until  the  "  hat  "  was  sent 
around  for  such  contributions  as  might  speed  the 
harbinger  of  glad- tidings  on  his  way  ;  when  visi- 
ble indications  of  uneasiness  were  manifest;  and, 
after  a  hasty  deposit  of  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousnes.s,  the  audience  sought  the  door.  A  care- 
ful and  pains-taking  inspeciion  of  the  hat  having 
developed  the  presence  only  of  a  ))ountiful  sup- 
ply of  exhausted  quids  of  plug  and  pig-tail,  the 
indignant  Evangelist,  Sam,  strode,  forthwith,  to 
the  do'jr,  and  roared,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
"  Friends  and  brethren!  I  have  been  preaching 

"  to  you  that  there  is  no  liell ;  but  by there 

"  ought  to  Jje  one,  for  such  scamps  as  yo\x  !  '" 

Denison  Randall,  the  second  sou  of  John 
Randall,  Senior,  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  Pharsalia,  and,  in 
1813,  repi'esented  the  County  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  was  the  father  of  a  larg ;  family  of 
boys — one  of  whom,  Elias  H.  Randall,  I  believe, 
still  reisides  in  the  town.  Hezekiah  Read,  after- 
wards Judge  of  the  County,  was  also  a  resident 
in  the  vicinity. 

Joel  Grain,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  father  of 
a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  deaf  and  duml) 
girl,  who,  at  this  early  period,  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  admiration.     She  was  afterwards  ed- 
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ucated  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  New 
York,  ancl,  subsequently,  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Collins  York,  son  of  Judge  York,  with 
whom  she  became  acquainted,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Pharsalia,  as  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store. 
Heudrick  Crain,  eldest  son  of  **  mine  host  of  the 
"  Hook,"  opened  a  store,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Luther,  a  few  years  prior  to  1830  ;  was, 
soon  afterwards,  promoted  to  the  Brigadier- gen- 
eral-ship of  the  Militia  of  the  County,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  act  for  several  years  ; 
and,  in  1835,  he  represented  the  County  in  the 
State  Legislature.  He  was  a  very  worthy,  enter- 
prising man,  and  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 

Benson  H.  Wheeler,  who,  I  believe,  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  the  old  Denison  Randall 
farm,  in  1840  or  thereabouts,  represented  the 
County  in  the  Assembly  of  1841. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Pharsalia  was  in  a  very  anom- 
alous and  primitive  condition — almost  entirely 
destitute  of  churches,  and  with  a  very  meagre 
supply  of  schools ;  with  a  sparse  population, 
remote  from  market  facilities  ;  an  abnormal  class 
of  "  originals,"  subsisting,  many  of  them,  upon 
the  simplest  and  rudest  fare — living  "  by  their 
"  wits  "  and  their  native  untutored  genius — sel- 
dom wandering  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  theu'  residence ;  but,  withal,  quiet,  happy, 
harmless,  and  contented  ;  convivial  in  their  hab- 
its ;  fond  of  fun,  jollity,  and  sport  of  every 
kind ;  kind-hearted  and  genial.  Some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  early  life  were  spent  among 
this  primitive  and  simple  people  ;  and  I  retain  a 
kindly  recollection  of  the  families  of  my  kins- 
men, Denison,  Roswell,  and  Elias  Randall,  Lodo- 
wick  and  Joshua  Weaver,  Joseph  Breed,  S.  B. 
Kenyon,  Joel  Crain,  Jabish  Brown,  and  others, 
all  of  whom  were  worthy  and  intelligent  men 
and  industrious,  amiable  women.  Great  im- 
provements have,  I  am  told,  been  made  in  the 
general  tone  of  society  and  the  march  of  civili- 
zation, in  all  its  departments,  in  this  region, 
during  the  past  half  century;  but,  with  all  the 
advancement  of  modern  progress,  '*  my  mind, 
"  untravelled ,  fondly  turns,"  with  kindly  and 
affectionate  remembrance,  to  the  "  Pharsalia  of 
"  the  olden  time  !  " 

PiTCKKR. — Forty-three  years  ago — a  few  years 
only  subsequent  to  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
preceeding  sketches — the  little  town  of  Pitcher, 
eight  miles  square  and  formed  from  parts  of 
German,  on  the  South,  and  Lincklaen,  on  the 
North,  as  recently  as  1827,  and  separated  from 
Pharsalia,  only  four  miles  to  the  West,  present- 
ed a  striking  contrast,  in  almost  every  respect, 
with  that  ancient  town.  Already,  two  large  and 
flourishing  churches — a  Congregational  and  a 
Baptist — stood  facing  each  other,  on  the  village- 
square  ;  a  spacious  and  quiet  hotel,  on  the  West, 
was  confronted  with  an  extensive  and  well-filled 


dry-goods-store,  on  the  East ;  a  lawyer's-office — 
my  own — had  been  erected  and  occupied,  oppo- 
site the  Post-office,  centrally  located,  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  North  of  the  heart  of  the  village — now, 
undoubtedly,  within  its  bounds ;  large  and  flour- 
ishing farms  surrounded  it,  on  every  hand ;  and, 
two  miles  to  the  North-east,  deep  embosomed  in 
the  primitive  forest,  stood  a  magnificent  hotel, 
with  its  neighboring  cottages,  recently  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  to  a  delight- 
ful and  flourishing  water-place,  known  as  * '  Syl- 
"  van  Springs."  Here,  during  the  *'  long,  long, 
"  Summer-days,"  visitors  and  invalids  from  the 
regions  round  about,  in  Cortland  and  Chenango, 
formed  a  numerous  and  most  agreeable  society. 
On  Sundays,  the  churches  were  crowded ;  a  tem- 
perance association,  embracing  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  was  in  active  operation ; 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered ;  and, 
scattered  in  all  directions,  over  the  town,  were 
attractive  households,  occupied  by  orderly,  en- 
ergetic, and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  town  derived  its  name  from  Lieutenant- 
governor  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  who,  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  in  1827,  had  become  Acting  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  Among  its  earli- 
est settlers,  in  1794,  '95,  and  '96,  while  yet 
forming  a  part  of  the  town  of  German — which 
also  then  included  Lincklaen  and  Otselic — were 
Ebeuezer  Wakeley,  John  Wilson,  Benjamin  Pau'- 
child,  Jonathan  Chandler,  George  Taylor,  Silas 
Beebe,  Jonas  Hinman,  Abijah  Rhines,  Solomon 
Ensign,  Captain  John  Sterling,  Elijah  and  Reu- 
ben Fentou,  and  Reuben  Root ;  subsequently,  in 
1804,  the  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  under  whose  min- 
istration was  organized,  at  that  early  period,  the 
Union  Congregational -church ;  and,  in  1805, 
Elder  P.  Root,  who  organized  the  Baptist- 
church,  and  Elder  John  Lawton,  who  was  his 
successor  in  the  ministry. 

The  present  spacious  church-edifices  were  erect- 
ed in  1829  and  1830,  respectively  ;  and  the  ven- 
erable and  partriarchal  Elder  Lawton  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Clark,  in  1831. 

The  first  child  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  town,  was  a  son  of  Silas  Beebe,  in  1796  ; 
and  the  first  marriage,  that  of  John  Wilson  to 
Polly  Hinman,  in  1799.  Ebenezer  Wakeley 
taught  the  first  school ;  Benjamin  Pairchild  kept 
the  first  inn,  on  the  site  of  the  one  occupied,  in 
1831,  by  his  son,  Daniel ;  and  Reuben  Root  es- 
tablished the  first  store,  probably  on  the  site 
occupied  by  Zalmon  Fairchild,  in  1831.  The 
first  mill  was  built  under  the  direction  of  John 
Lincklaen,  of  Cazenovia,  the  first  great  land- 
agent  of  the  region,  acting  as  the  Attorney  of 
Walrave  "Van  Henkelom,  Pieter  Van  Eeghen, 
Jan  Van  Bokkelen,  and  other  Burgomasters  of 
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Holland,  who  were  its  original  patentees.  Mr. 
Lincklaen  was  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  agen- 
cy of  this  vast  estate,  by  Major-general  John  D. 
Ledyard,  also  of  Cazenovia,  whose  death  has 
but  recently  been  announced. 

Ebenezer  Wakeley  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Baptist- church ;  a  man  of  great  native  pow- 
ers, supplemented  by  an  excellent  education ;  of 
unexceptionable  moral  and  religious  character ; 
reserved  and  dignified  in  his  deportment ;  and 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  the  primitive 
community  of  that  early  period.  He  represent- 
ed the  County  in  the  Legislature  of  1810;  and, 
in  1811,  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the 
County  Court,  as  an  Associate  Judge.  In  1816, 
and  again  in  1819,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  As- 
sembly ;  and,  for  many  years,  during  this  period, 
he  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  and  other  local  offices. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Solomon  Ensign, 
Junior,  Abel  Chandler,  son  of  Jonathan  Chand- 
ler, Theron .  Green,  Doctor  David  Mc  Whorter, 
and  Rufus  Chandler  became  conspicuous  in  the 
political  and  material  interests  of  the  town  ;  and 
performed  important  parts  in  its  history. 

Solomon  Ensign,  Junior,  was,  for  many  years, 
the  local  Justice  of  the  town,  and  its  representa- 
tive, in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was  born 
in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  in  1793;  and,  in 
1800,  removed,  with  his  parents  and  their  other 
children,  to  the  present  town  of  Pitcher,  where 
he  participated  in  the  early  hardships  and  trials 
of  a  pioneer's  life.  In  1812,  he  repaired  to  the 
frontiers,  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Daniel  Root,  of  German ; 
was  at  Black -rock  and  Lewiston,  and  in  the  well- 
fought  field  of  Queenstown  ;  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  War,  was  honorably  discharged.  In 
1817,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Farrell,  of  the 
present  town  of  Pitcher,  with  whom  he  lived 
until  her  decease,  in  1865.  In  1838,  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County 
Court;  and,  in  1846,  he  represented  the  County 
in  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest 
and  most  unblemished  moral  character,  posses- 
sing the  entire  confidence  and  sincere  esteem  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resided ;  of  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  as  a  man  and  a  magistrate ;  of  a 
clear  and  cultivated  mind ;  and,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  human  frailty,  without  fault  or 
blemish,  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  His  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  occurred,  in  1872,  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  in  Mc  Donough  ;  and  his  memory  will  long 
be  cherished,  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  "an  Is- 
"  raelite  without  guile  " — *'  an  honest  man,  the 
"  noblest  work  of  God." 

Abel  Chandler  was,  for  several  years  prior  to 
1831-2,  an  extensive  merchant  arid  dealer  in 
Ashes,  and  Post-master  of  the  town.     In  1839, 


and  again  in  1833,  he  represented  the  County  in 
the  State  Legislature ;  and,  subsequently,  he  re- 
moved to  Norwich.  He  was  an  active  and  en- 
terprising politician  and  business-man  ;  possessed 
of  superior  talents  and  mental  acquirements ; 
and  of  great  moral  worth.  His  brother,  Loel 
Chandler,  presided,  for  several  years,  over  the 
*'  Sylvan  Springs  Hotel ;  "  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed, in  his  mercantile  establishment,  by  his  neph- 
ew, Ira  Chandler.  Rufus  Chandler  represented 
the  County,  in  the  Legislature  of  1850. 

Theron  Green  was  an  enterprising,  intelligent, 
and  successful  farmer.  In  1831,  he  held  the 
position  of  Town- clerk;  but,  soon  afterwards, 
he  removed  to  Auburn,  Cayuga-county,  where 
he  became  connected  with  the  State  Prison,  at 
that  place,  as  Keeper  and  General  Agent,  which 
position  he  still  continues  to  occupy. 

Doctor  David  Mc  Whorter  was  the  principal 
physician  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  for  a 
long  series  of  years;  and,  in  1847,  he  represent- 
ed the  County  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Baptist-church;  an 
exemplary  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  and 
exerted  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Elijah  Fenton  maintained  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  in  the  town,  as  an  upright  magistrate 
and  a  worthy  and  estimable  citizen.  Without 
other  means  of  present  verification  than  the  sim- 
ilitude of  their  names,  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  Ex-Governor  and  Senator,  Reuben  E.  Pen- 
ton,  was  a  son  of  Elijah  and  a  nephew  of 
Reuben  Fenton.  His  eminent  and  successful 
political  career,  however,  in  no  respect,  save  that 
of  early  training,  pertains  to  the  town  of  Pitch- 
er ;  as,  if  my  supposition  is  correct,  be  must 
have  emigrated,  at  an  early  age,  to  Chautauqua- 
county,  with  which  he  became  identified. 

Lincklaen. — Lincklaen,  the  extreme  north- 
western town  of  the  County,  named  from  Colon- 
el John  Lincklaen,  the  former  proprietor  of  the 
township,  and  Agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, was  formed  from  German,  in  1833.  The 
first  settlement,  in  that  part  of  the  original  town, 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1796, 
by  Gurdon  Wells,  Abel  Fairchild,  Elisha  Catlin, 
Joseph  Pulford,  Nathaniel  Gray,  Wolcott  Ben- 
nett, Joseph  Darling,  Jesse  Catlin,  Aaron  Peet, 
Elisha  Blount,  Christopher  Shipman,  Nathaniel 
Waldron,  and  a  few  others.  The  fiist  child  born 
was  Matilda  Wells,  in  1800;  and  the  first  death, 
that  of  a  child  of  Mr.  Shipman.  William  Bly 
taught  the  first  school ;  Elisha  Catlin  kept  the 
first  inn ;  and  the  Fairchilds  the  first  store. 
Catlin  and  Shipman  built  the  first  saw-mill ;  and 
Mr.  Pulford  the  first  grist-mill.  The  fli'st  relig- 
ious services  were  held,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev. 
Seth  Williston.  The  population  of  the  town,  in 
1865,  was  about  one  thousand. 
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Nathaniel  Waldrou  was  appointed  an  Associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  County  Court,  in  1810,  and 
again  in  1815.  He  was  a  highly  intelligent, 
enterprising,  wealthy,  and  influential  citizen ; 
and  his  son,  Myrtalu  Waldron,  followed,  suc- 
cessfully, in  his  footsteps.  Myrtalu  obtained  his 
somewhat  singular  name  by  the  whim  of  his 
parents,  who  put  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a 
box  and  selected  the  first  seven  drawn  out. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Ephraim  and  Justus 
Parce,  Belah  Bearclslee,  Samuel  Plumb,  and 
others  settled  in  the  town. 

Justus  Parce  represented  the  County  in  the 
Legislature  of  1838.  He  was  a  worthy,  upright 
man,  and  useful  citizen  ;  and  died  at  an  advanc- 
ed age,  in  1873. 

Samuel  Plumb  was  also  a  rejDresentative  of  the 
County  in  the  Legislature  of  1840;  and  sustain- 
ed a  high  character  for  probity  and  ability, 
among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Belah  Bearclslee  was  an  eccentric  individual 
following,  alternately,  the  profession  of  teacher, 
religious  lecturer,  quack-mediciner,  rural  philos- 
opher, and  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able ambition,  and  well  esteemed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Gerjian. — West  of  McDonough  lies  German — 
originally  formed  from  a  part  of  De  Ruyter,  in 
Madison-coimty,  in  1806 — the  towns  of  Otselic, 
Pitcher,  and  Lincklaen,  then  included  in  it,  on 
the  North,  having  been  subsequently  organized. 
The  town  received  its  name  from  General  Oba- 
diah  German,  then  a  prominent  and  rising  states- 
man, residing  in  North  Norwich — which  latter 
town  should  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being 
called  after  him,  instead  of  its  present  uncouth 
designation.  Is  it  too  late  to  do  this  simple  act 
of  justice  to  the  memory  of  its  greatest  and  most 
distinguished  citizen — changing  the  present  Ger- 
man into  "Cleveland,"  or  "■  Livermore?  " 

Tlie  first  settlement  of  German  appears,  from 
Child's  Oazetteer,  to  have  been  made  by  Benja- 
min Cleveland,  from  Oneida- county ;  but  at  what 
period  is  not  stated.  Abraham  Livermore,  with 
his  wife  and  nine  children,  settled  at  the  place 
since  known  as  "  Livermore's  Corners,"  in  1796. 
His  children  were  Abraham,  Rebecca,  Daniel, 
Polly,  Abel,  Cyrus,  Hepsey,  Hally,  and  Martin. 

The  two  families  of  Cleveland  and  Livermore, 
remote  from  any  other  settlement,  appear  to  have 
suffered  great  privations  during  the  first  few 
years  of  their  enterprise,  in  this  primeval  wilder- 
ness. In  June,  1796,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Child, 
Mr.  Cleveland's  family  becoming  entirely  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  the  father  started  for  Fort 
Stanwix,  now  Rome,  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies,  expecting  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days 
only  ;  but,  having  been  unavoidably  detained, 
Mi's.  Cleveland  and  the  children,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  subsist  upon  roots  found  in  the 


adjoining  woods,  for  three  days,  started  for  their 
nearest  neighbors,  in  Cincinuatus,  Cortland-couu- 
ty,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant.  "When 
"  about  a  mile  from  home,"  says  Mr.  Child, 
"  they  were  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
"  bear  in  their  path,  and  thought  it  prudent  to 
"return.  The  next  morning,  the  mother  was 
"  too  weak  to  walk  ;  and  the  two  older  children 
"  again  set  out  for  Mr.  Raymond's,  on  the  Otse- 
"  lie.  Mrs.  Raymond  was  almost  as  destitute  as 
"  those  who  sought  her  aid,  but  made  a  pudding 
"  of  Iran,  the  only  article  of  food  in  the  house, 
"  and  bestowed  this  and  a  bottle  of  milk  on 
"her  starving  neighbors,  which  sustained  them 
' '  until  relief  came.  At  another  time,  when  the 
'*  family  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
"two  unmilked  cows  came  to  their  house  at 
"  night  and  went  away  in  the  morning,  furnish - 
"  iug  the  family  with  a  supply  of  milk  for  sev- 
'  *  eral  days.  It  was  never  hnown  where  the  coios 
"  came  from  or  where  they  wenty 

The  first  birth  was  that  of  Polly  Cleveland,  in 
1796  ;  the  first  marriage,  that  of  Jonathan  Head 
to  Hepsey  Livermore ;  and  the  first  death,  that 
of  a  Mr.  Hartshorn.  Abraham  Livermore  kept 
the  first  inn,  and  Jonathan  Chandler  the  first 
store.  The  latter  also  erected  the  first  mill  and 
factory,  on  the  East  branch  of  the  Otselic.  The 
entire  population  of  the  town  does  not  exceed 
eight  hundrecL 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Ger- 
man also  resided  Daniel  Root,  who  came  thither 
prior  to  1813  ;  served  under  a  Colonel's  commis- 
sion, during  the  War  of  1812;  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  on  the  frontier  ; 
represented  the  County  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  1834,  and  the  town  as  Supervisor  and  in  other 
capacities;  and,  during  a  long  life,  was  esteem- 
ed and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Adam 
Storing,  a  leading  and  influential  politician,  who 
represented  the  County  in  the  Legislature  of 
1843,  and,  in  1843,  was  appointed  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  also  resided  in 
German. 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


III.— PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS  TO 
MAINE. 

By  Hon.  Joseph  D.  W/lliamson,  op  Belfast, 
Maine. 

Several  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  nation 
have  honored  our  State  with  their  presence,  al- 
though not  always  in  an  ofiicial  capacity.  The 
recent  tour  of  General  Grant,  the  first  President 
who  has  been  so  far  East  as  Penobscot-bay,  re- 
calls these  visits,  and  suggests  some  reminiscen- 
ces which  may  be  of  interest. 
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WASHINGTON  IN  MAINE. 

In  October,  1789,  directly  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  the  Father  of  his  Countiy 
made  a  journey  through  New  England,  partly 
for  restoring  his  health,  and  partly  to  observe 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  people.  Leav- 
ing the  seat  of  Government,  on  the  fifteenth,  he 
proceeded,  in  his  own  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
Virginia  bays  and  accompanied  by  a  large  re- 
tinue, through  Connecticut  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  several  days.  On  Saturday,  October 
thirty-first,  he  reached  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, having  received,  everywhere,  on  the  route, 
the  highest  tokens  of  respect  and  affection.  On 
the  following  Monday,  accompanied  by  General ' 
Sullivan,  Senator  Langdon,  and  the  United  States 
Marshal,  he  made  an  excursion  about  the  har- 
bor, in  a  barge,  rowed  by  seamen  dressed  in 
white  frocks.  Two  other  barges  followed,  one 
containing  the  French  Consul  and  the  President's 
Secretaries,  rowed  by  sailors  in  blue  jackets  and 
round  hats,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons ;  and 
the  other  a  band,  who  executed  a  variety  of 
pieces  of  music.  The  President  went  on  shore, 
for  a  few  minutes,  at  Kittery,  in  the  then  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,  and  afterwards  landed  at  the 
beautiful  seat  of  Colonel  Wentworth.*  This  is 
the  only  occasion  Avhen  Washington  is  known  to 
have  been  within  our  limits,  although  he  was 
repeatedly  invited,  by  General  Knox,  his  old 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  to  partake  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  latter's  baronial  residence,  at 
Thomaston. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  elder  Adams 
was  frequently  in  Maine,  on  professional  busi- 
ness, following  the  Cu'cuit  of  the  Courts  to 
Pownalborough,  where  his  college  classmates, 
Charles  Gushing,  Jonathan  Bowman,  and  the  Rev. 
Jaco)3  Bailey  resided.  No  roads  then  existed 
in  the  interior  of  the  District ;  and  he  passed 
from  Brunswick  to  the  Kennebec  on  horseback, 
guided  by  spotted  tress,  f  The  old  Court-house, 
three  stories  in  height,  is  still  standing,  a  con- 
spicuous object,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He 
attended  Court  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  for 
twelve  successive  years,  boarding  with  his  col- 
lege friend,  Jonathan  Webb,  on  Congress-street.:}: 
It  was  at  his  last  visit  there,  when  the  political 
separation  with  his  intimate  associate  at  the  Bar, 
Jonathan  Sewall,  took  place.  They  walked  to- 
gether, upon  Munjoy's-hill,  in  July,  1774,  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  earnestly  discussed  the  great 
questions  which  were  agitating  the  public  mind. 
"  Great  Britain  is  determined  on  her  S}  stem," 


*  The  Republican  Court. 
t  Works  of  John  Adams. 
t  Willis's  History  of  Portland,  371. 


remarked  Sewall,  "and  her  power  is  irresis- 
"  table."  ''That  very  determination  in  her 
''system  determines  mine,"  answered  Adams; 
"  swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish 
"  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  determina- 
' '  tion."  *  They  next  saw  each  other  in  England, 
where  Sewall  had  retreated,  as  a  loyalist,  and 
Adams  represented  the  United  States,  as  our 
first  Embassador. 

PEESIDENT  MONROE. 
The  two  great  political  parties  known  as  Fed- 
eralists and  Anti-Federalists,  and,  subsequently, 
as  Republicans  and  Democrats,  maintained  a 
severe  contest,  until  the  War  of  1812.  That 
War  absorbed  all  political  issues,  many  of  the 
leading  partisans  deeming  every  consideration 
secondary  to  that  of  sustaining  the  Government. 
Accordingly,  in  1816,  James  Monroe  was  chosen 
President,  with  great  unanimity ;  and  proved  a 
most  popular  chief  magistrate.  Soon  after  his 
inauguration,  he  made  a  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  Portland.  He  reached  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  having 
received  constant  marks  of  honor  and  respect, 
during  his  whole  progress  from  Wasliiugton. 
Early  the  next  morning,  a  barge  conveyed  liim 
across  the  Piscataqua-river,  to  the  borders  of 
Maine.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he  was  met  by 
the  Hon.  John  Holmes  and  Albion  K.  Parris, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  W.  P.  Preble,  Esq., 
United  States  District-attorney ;  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  three  cheers,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Holmes  then  presented  him  an  ad- 
dress, to  which  the  President  made  an  extempo- 
raneous reply,  and  expressed  "  the  highest  grat- 
"  ification  in  being  thus  met  and  received  by 
"  gentlemen,  for  whose  private  virtues  and  pub- 
"  lie  character  he  entertained  so  much  respect." 
He  then  entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded 
eight  miles  to  York,  under  an  escoi't  of  Cavahy, 
followed  by  officers  of  the  Militia,  in  uniform, 
and  citizens  on  horseback.  On  arriving  at  th^it 
place,  he  was  met  by  the  Committee  of  x^rrange- 
ments,  headed  by  Judge  David  Sewall, i  then  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  who,  in  an 
appropriate  address,  bade  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
to  which  the  President  made  an  affectionate 
reply.  After  a  breakfast  with  the  venerable 
Judge,  the  tour  was  resumed.  At  Kenuebunk, 
eighteen  miles  further  on,  delegations  were  re- 
ceived from  the  towns  of  Ai'undel  and  Wells. 
Here,  also,  the  President  was  met  by  a  Commit- 
tee from  the  towns  of  Alfred  and  Sanford,  and 
was  addressed  by  their  Chairman,  the  Hon.  John 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vii.,  65. 

[•  The  Hon,  David  Sewall  was  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  for  forty-one  years.  He  died  in 
1825,  aged  ninety  years.— Willis's  Lawyers  of  Maine,  86. 
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Holmes.  Joseph  Dane,  Esq.,  also  presented  an 
addiess  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Kennebunk. 
To  tliese  addresses,  the  President  replied,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  people.  From 
Jefferd's  Hotel,  in  Kennebunk,  the  President 
proceeded,  on  foot,  with  his  suit,  across  the 
Mousam-river-bridge,  which  had  been  ornament- 
ed by  an  arch  of  evergreen,  decorated  with 
roses,  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Storer,  where 
an  elegant  collation  was  served.  He  thence 
returned  to  his  carriage,  through  the  principal 
street,  on  the  right  of  which,  the  ladies  of  the 
village,  dressed  in  white  and  adorned  with  roses, 
were  arranged,  and,  on  the  left,  the  gentlemen. 

Preceded  by  an  escort  and  cavalcade,  the  par- 
ty was  met,  at  Biddeford,  by  the  Hon.  George 
Thacher,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
others,  to  whose  address  the  President  replied 
with  his  usual  readiness  and  with  pleasing  effect. 
At  Saco,  across  the  river,  and  ten  miles  from 
Kennebunk,  enthusiastic  demonstrations  were 
made  by  the  largest  assemblage  of  citizens  ever 
witnessed  in  the  town.  At  Cleave's  Hotel,  the 
Selectmen  delivered  to  him  a  written  address,  to 
which  he  made  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  re- 
sponse. Agreeably  to  previous  arrangements, 
the  President  dined  with  Thomas  G.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  Marshal  of  the  District. 

Under  an  escort  of  Cavalry,  the  party  reached 
the  village  of  Stroudwater,  in  Westbrook,  ad- 
joining Portland,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  bridge  had  been  decorated  with 
twenty  arches  of  evergreen,  on  the  largest  of 
which,  as  symbolical  of  the  Union,  was  perched 
a  living  American  eagle.  The  President  alight- 
ed from  his  carriage,  and  passed  on  foot  under 
these  decorations.  At  the  limits  of  Portland, 
fifty-two  miles  from  Portsmouth,  the  President 
was  met  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
escorted  into  town  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages,  extending  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  President  alight- 
ed, and  entered  the  town  on  a  dark-bay  horse, 
passing  through  the  Portland  Regiment  that 
had  been  paraded  to  receive  him.  Portions  of 
Main  and  Back  (now  Congress)  streets,  were 
lined  by  pupils  of  the  public-schools,  about  fif- 
teen hundred  in  number,  di'essed  in  uniform, 
who  scattered  flowers  in  the  path.  The  route -of 
the  procession  was  through  India,  Middle,  and 
Free-streets,  to  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Matthew 
Cobb,  at  the  head  of  High-street,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  President's  reception. 
Here,  he  reviewed  a  Regiment  of  Militia,  and 
received  an  address  from  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, to  which  he  made  a  verbal  reply. 
He  expressed  the  grateful  emotions  that  had 
been  excited  by  the  civilities  and  attentions  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  warmly  reciprocated  the 
good  wishes  that  had  been  personally  manifested 


towards  him.  He  was  repeatedly  and  cordially 
cheered  by  the  large  concourse  of  people  which 
followed  him,  in  his  whole  progress  through  the 
town. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  display  of  fire- 
works, from  the  Observatory;  while  that  and 
the  adjacent  buildings  were  illuminated. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven,  Committees  from 
Bath,  Wiscasset,  Brunswick,  and  Topsham  were 
introduced  to  the  President.  They  respectfully 
requested  him,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
towns,  if  consistent  with  the  other  objects  of  his 
journey,  to  extend  his  tour  farther  East.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  civility,  and  replied  that 
his  original  intention  was  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Castine,  but  so  much  time  had  been  consumed, 
already,  in  his  tour,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  go  beyond  Portland. 

During  the  forenoon,  the  President  and  his 
suite,  accompanied  by  many  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, made  an  excursion  in  the  harbor,  landing 
at  Fort  Preble,  where  a  collation  was  prepared. 
He  reviewed  the  troops  and  inspected  the  works, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  correct  disci- 
pline, good  police,  and  internal  arrangements  of 
the  garrison.  Major  Crane  was  then  the  com- 
manding officer.  A  visit  to  the  Observatory,  to 
view  the  hundreds  of  islands  which  are  scattered 
over  the  waters  of  Casco-bay,  and  a  call  upon 
Mrs.  Preble,  the  widow  of  Commodore  Preble, 
consumed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  the  President  attended  a  large  party  at 
the  house  of  the  Hon.  Asa  Clap,  On  Thursday, 
the  President  left  for  New  Hampshire.  At  Bid- 
deford, he  was  introduced  to  the  venerable  Dea- 
con Samuel  Chase,  then  in  the  ninety-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  addressed  the  President  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  Christian  and  the  affection  of 
a  father.  The  scene  was  an  impressive  one, 
when  the  good  old  man  rose,  and  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient  patriarch,  j)ronouuced  his 
parting  blessing. 

The  President  reached  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  evening. 

PRESIDENT  POLK. 

James  K.  Polk,  the  eleventh  President,  was 
the  next  chief  magistrate  who  visited  Maine,  in 
an  official  capacity,  although  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  at  Bangor,  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering a  lecture  before  the  Lyceum  of  that  city. 
President  Polk  came  on  a  journey  through  the 
New  England  States,  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
1 847,  and  went  to  Augusta,  by  invitation  of  the 
Legislature,  then  in  session.  After  a  distinguish- 
ed reception  at  Boston,  he  passed  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  to  South  Berwick,  where,  at 
the  boundary-line  of  the  State,  he  was  received 
by  Messrs.  William  P.  Haines,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 


*  Eastern  Argus  ;  Gazette  of  Maine. 
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and  Thomas  Chad  wick,  in  behalf  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Richard  D.  Rice,  George  W.  Stanley,  and 
David  Bronson,   in  behalf  of  the  citizens,   and 
George  F.  Shepley  find  Colonel  Cutter,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Aids,  the  whole  constituting  a  Commit- 
tee of  Invitation.     Mr.  Haines  welcomed   the 
President,  who  briefly  returned  his  thanks.     The 
train  reached  Portland,  at  noon.     There  was  a 
long-extended  civil  and  military  procession,  at 
the  depot,  which  escorted  the  guests  through  the 
city,  to  the  United  States  Hotel.     Here,  with  the 
municipal  authorities  and  Committees,  a  dinner 
was  served,  the  Hon.  Eliphalet  Greely,  the  May- 
or, presiding.     At  half  past  five,  the  President 
and  company  started  for  the  Kennebec,  on  the 
steamer  Huntress.     The  official  party  coutained, 
among  others,  the  Hon.  Messrs.  James  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State,   Nathan  Clifford,  Attorney- 
general,  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents,  Levi  Woodbury,  Judge  of   the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  John  Appleton,  Com- 
modore Charles  Stewart,  Governor  Mouton,  of 
Louisiana,  Captain  Stien,  then  fresh  from  Buena 
Vista,  where  he  had  been  wounded.  Governor 
Dana,  and  ex-Governors  Dunlap,  Fairfield,  and 
Anderson,  of  Maine.     At  Bath,  where  the  boat 
arrived  at  half  past  nine,  there  was  a  salute  of 
heavy  ordnance,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people 
assembled.     The  President  had  retired  ;  but,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  multitude,  he  appeared 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  made  a  short  speech. 
At  other  landings,   on  the  river,  cannon  were 
fired,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
citizens,  as  the  boat  passed  along.     It  was  near 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July 
third,  when  the  Presidential  party  reached  Au- 
gusta, having  left  the  Huntress  at  Hallo  well,  two 
miles  below.     "With  a  few  exceptions,"  says 
the  correspondent  of  the  iV(3^/)  Yorh  Herald,  "the 
"citizens  had  illuminated  their  houses  for  the 
* '  occasion ;  but  the  Capitol  upon  its  elevated 
"site,  with  its  numerous   large  windows   and 
' '  lofty  cupola,  looked  the  tangible  reality  of  a 
"fairy   palace,  surrounded  by  a  halo   created 
"  from  blaze  issuing  from  the  sparkling  heights. 
^ '  Rockets  were  sent  exploding  in  the  clear  stalr- 
' '  light  sky,  cannon  were  fired,  cheers  greeted  the 
"  President,  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
' '  denizens,   especially  at  Hallowell,   were  still 
"up  and  on  shore,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
' '  honored  guest  of  the  Commonwealth.     It  was 
"  a  clear  summer's  night,  the  air  was  cool,  but 
"  the  moon-light  scene  was  picturesque,  as  the 
"line  of  carriages  passed  up,  from  Hallowell, 
"  along  the  shore  of  the  river." 

The  President  and  Mr.  Buchanan  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams,  on  the  East 
side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Judge  Woodbury  were  the  guests  of  the  Hon. 


James  W.  Bradbury,  then  United  States  Senator 
elect. 

During  the  forenoon,  a  procession  escorted  the 
President  and  suit,  through  the  town,  to  the 
State-house,  where  multitudes  of  people  were 
congregated.  Being  conducted  into  the  House 
of  Representives,  where  both  legislative  branches 
had  assembled,  in  Convention,  the  courtesies  and 
hospitalities  of  the  State  were  formally  tended 
to  him  by  Governor  Dana.  The  President  re- 
sponded at  length  :  the  theme  of  his  reply  being 
an  exhortation  to  preserve  the  union  of  the 
States,  inviolate.  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  then  severally  introduced,  in  a  prescrib- 
ed order,  to  the  different  oflicials.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  ceremony,  the  President  moved 
to  the  balcony,  where  he  addressed  the  people. 
A  dinner,  at  the  Augusta  House,  followed,  when 
the  Presidential  party  were  taken  in  barouches 
to  Gardiner,  six  miles  down  the  river,  and  called 
at  the  cottage  of»  the  Hon.  George  Evans,  which 
was  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  embowered  in 
shrubbery.  Passing  through  the  village,  under 
escort  of  mounted  citizens,  the  procession  ascend- 
ed the  hill  to  the  mansion  of  Robert  H.  Gardin- 
er, Esq.,  a  granite  edifice  erected  in  the  style  of 
an  English  country-seat,  where  a  collation  was 
provided.  After  a  drive  through  the  town,  in 
the  public  square  of  which  the  school-children 
were  drawn  up,  as  in  a  review,  for  the  occasion, 
the  train  of  carriages  proceeded  to  the  steam- 
boat-wharf, near  the  present  railroad  -  depot. 
Here  a  platform  had  been  erected,  to  which  the 
President  was  conducted,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  surrounding  multitudes.  The  Hon.  George 
Evans,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens,  then  ad- 
dressed the  President,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
eloquence.  "There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
"whole  journey,"  said  the  Herald,'^  "at  all 
' '  comparable  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  address, 
"  either  as  a  welcome  or  as  a  local  eulogium." 
The  citizens,  said  Mr.  Evans,  cordially  extend- 
ed their  most  respectful  considerations  to  the 
chief  magistrate;  they  were  gratified  that  he 
had  come  to  this  portion  of  the  great  Republic, 
over  which  he  presided.  Theirs  was  a  hard  soil 
and  a  rigid  climate  ;  but  their  industry  had 
clothed  the  hills  and  valleys  with  verdure.  He 
spoke  of  their  manufactures,  their  mechanic 
arts,  their  ship-building,  and  their  commercial, 
fishing,  and  railroad  interests.  Their  hardy 
sailors  went  forth,  wafting  their  commerce  to  all 
seas  and  to  all  lands.  He  spoke  of  the  charita- 
ble asylums  of  Maine,  the  temples  of  religion, 
the  schools,  and  Academies,  and  Colleges,  at 
once  the  fruits  and  the  proofs  of  their  industry, 
their  benevolence,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
Christian  character.     He  dwelt  upon  their  devo- 

*  New  York  Herald,  July  7, 184T. 
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tion  to  the  "Union  and  the  Constitution.  He 
hoped  the  President  had  been  favorably  impress- 
ed by  his  visit ;  and  he  knew  that  the  more  the 
institutions  and  characteristics  of  his  State  were 
observed,  the  more  they  would  be  respected. 

The  President  replied  at  length.  He  alluded 
to  liis  distinguished  reception  and  to  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  experienced,  in  witnessing  the 
beneficial  influences  of  our  institutions,  so  forci- 
bly and  practically  illustrated  in  the  high  state 
of  improvement  which  marks  the  face  of  this 
portion  of  our  country,  and  in  the  constant  evi- 
dences of  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  as  exhibited  in  her  flourishing  and 
prosperous  condition.  "Yours,"  he  continued, 
"is,  indeed,  a  hard  soil;  but,  from  the  perse- 
"  verauce  of  its  hardy  sous,  it  has  been  made  to 
"smile  with  bountiful  harvests.  And  not  only 
' '  so,  l;ut  in  the  tented  field,  the  sous  of  Maine 
"have  shown  the  same  indomitable  energy  of 
"  character.  When  has  Maine  been  called  upon, 
"that  she  has  failed  to  be  there?  Even  now, 
"  Sir,  her  valiant  sons  are  fighting  for  the  insti- 
"  tutions  and  the  cause  of  the  Union  ;  and,  I  am 
"  proud  to  have  it  to  say,  that  one  *  of  your  own 
"  l^lood  is  among  the  brave  men  who  have  so 
"nobly  inaintaiued  the  country's  glory  in  the 
"  field.  Wherever  a  sail  whitens  the  waters  of 
"  the  ocean,  there  will  be  found  the  hardy  sail- 
"  ovs  of  Maine — in  the  far  West,  wheie  new 
"  houses,  and  villages,  and  cities  are  taking  the 
"place  of  the  forest,  there  will  be  found  the 
' '  sons  of  Maine,  felling  away  the  trees  and 
"opening  the  wilderness  to  the  onward  march 
"of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Go  to  the 
"  far  South,  and  the  descendants  of  her  granite 
"  hills  will  meet  us,  there,  and  we  are  glad  to 
"see  tliem  among  us."  At  the  termination  of 
]]is  address,  which  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  applause,  President  Polk  re-em- 
l;)aiked  in  the  Huntress^  and  reached  Portland,  at 
midnight.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
lie  passed  quietly  at  the  boarclmg-house  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  attended  church  at  the  Second  Parish 
i^leeting-house,  hearing  a  sermon  by  the  Pastor, 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Carruthers.  Early  on  Monday 
morning,  an  informal  reception  of  citizens  took 
place,  after  which  the  cars  were  taken,  en  route, 
for  Washington.  At  Saco,  Kenuebunk,  and 
Nortli  Berwick,  large  mass-meetings  were  await- 
ing his  arrival,  each  of  which  the  President  ad- 
dressed. Near  the  line  of  the  State,  Colonels 
Shepley  and  Haines,  in  behalf  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Maine,  took  a  formal  and  affec- 


*  The  President  referred  to  Mr.  Evans's  son;  Captain 
George  F.  Evaus,  who  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Buena 
Vieta,  a  few  months  previously.  Tears  dropped  from  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Evans,  at  this  allusion,  and  the  people  cheered 
from  its  spontaneous  electiicity. 


tionate  leave  of  the  President ;  and  he,  in  re- 
turn, expressed  his  thanks  and  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  prosperity  and  happiness.  A 
Committee  from  New  Hampshke  then  took  the 
President  in  charge. 

At  the  expiration  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, but  few  of  the  prominent  men  who  bore 
a  part  in  these  proceedings,  remain.  Pres- 
idents Polk  and  Buchanan,  Judge  Woodbury, 
Senator  Evans,  Commodore  Stewart,  Ruel  Will- 
iams, Governors  Dunlap,  Fairfield,  and  Hubbard, 
John  Appleton  and  Robert  H.  Gardiner  have  all 
passed  away.  Judge  Clifford  survives,  in  full 
intellectual  vigor ;  and  Governors  Anderson  and 
Dana  and  Senator  Bradbury  continue  in  strength 
and  health.  Of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
who,  without  distinction  of  party,  paid  their 
respects  to  the  chief  magistrate,  Luther  Sever- 
ance, John  Otis,  and  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  have  long 
since  been  removed  by  death.  John  Hoclgdon, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Colonels  Haines  and 
Shepley,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Recep- 
tion, and  Vice-president  Hamlin,  then  represent- 
ing a  small  interior  town,  retain  high  positions 
of  public  honor  and  private  trust. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

General  Grant  was  the  next  President  who 
came  to  Maine,  officiall3\  In  October,  1871,  the 
Directors  of  the  European  and  North  American 
Railway  determined  to  mark  the  completion  of 
tliis  great  enterprise,  by  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  invited  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  honor  the 
occasion  with  their  presence,  and  to  shake  hands 
over  the  completion  of  a  link  which  would  more 
closely  unite  two  nations.  The  invitations  were 
duly  accepted  ;  and  Thursday,  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  was  selected  for  the  jubilee. 

Accompanied  by  Secretaries  Belknap  and 
Robeson,  Generals  Ingalls,  Babcock,  and  Porter, 
with  many  other  distinguished  persons,  the  Pres- 
ident left  Boston,  l)y  rail,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth.  Demonstrations  took  place  along 
the  whole  route.  East.  At  the  boundary  of 
Maine,  Speaker  Blaine  took  the  President  by  the 
arm,  and,  from  that  time,  he  was  made  to  realize 
that  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Pine-tree  State. 
Dinner  was  served  on  the  train,  which  reached 
Portland  early  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  the  com- 
pany was  joined  by  Lord  Lisgar,  the  Governor- 
general  of  Canada,  and  his  suite.  After  a  stop- 
page of  a  few  minutes,  the  cars  proceeded  to 
Bangor.  At  Brunswick,  Gardiner,  Augusta, 
Waterville,  and  Newport,  brief  halts  were  made. 
At  each  place,  demonstrations  took  place.  Ban- 
gor was  reached  at  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
principal  streets  were  illuminated.  Escorted  by 
ten  military  Companies,  flanked  by  two  hundred 
firemen,   bearing  torches,  the  Presidential  party 
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was  conducted  to  the  Bangor-house.  Subse- 
quently, General  Grant  dined,  informally,  -with 
Senator  Hamlin,  at  his  residence,  on  Fifth -street. 
On  the  folloM7ing  day,  the  military,  including 
the  entire  Militia  of  the  State,  paraded  ;  and,  at 
ten  o'clock,  a  procession,  with  the  President  in  the 
centre,  proceeded  through  the  city.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  public-schools,  in  uniform,  were 
drawn  up,  on  the  Mall,  in  Broadway,  and  wel- 
comed the  distinguished  visitoj-,  by  an  appropri- 
ate Ode.  The  procession  was  neaily  a  mile  in 
length,  and  two  hours  were  occupied  in  its  march. 
Main-street  was  decorated  its  entire  length  ;  and 
nearly  every  building,  public  and  private,  was 
adorned  with  bunting.  It  was  estimated  that 
fifty  thousand  people  were  on  the  streets. 

At  one  o'clock,  a  banquet  took  place  at  No- 
rumbega-hall,  which  was  participated  in  by  seven 
hundred  guests.  At  the  head  of  the  central  table 
sat  Mayor  Dale,  of  Bangor ;  on  his  right,  Presi- 
dent Grant;  and  on  his  left,  Lord  Lisgar.  After 
refreshment,  the  health  of  the  President  was  pro- 
posed, and  leceived  with  cheers.  As  soon  as  the 
applause  subsided,  the  Pi-esideut  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  * '  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  congratulate 
"  you  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
"  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  upon  the 
**  occasion  which  has  brought  all  of  us  here.  It 
'*  is  a  matter  in  which  you  are  particularly  in- 
**  terested  ;  and  the  nation  at  large,  I  believe,  is 
"almost  equally  so  with  you.  I  hope  that  it 
*'  may  be  as  successful  as  we  desire,  in  building 
**  up  brotheily  love  between  the  two  pe(>ple  of 
"  the  same  blood  and  speaking  the  same  lan- 
"guage  as  ourselves.  In  short,  I  trust  it  may 
"prove,  in  the  end,  a  most  cordial  bond  of 
"  friendship." 

Eloquent  addiesses  were  also  made  by  Lord 
Lisgar,  Governor  Wilmot,  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  Various  fes- 
tivities completed  the  day. 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  special  train,  with 
President  Giant  and  other  guests,  left  for  Vtince- 
boro',  one  nundred  and  fourteen  njiles  from  Ban- 
gor, on  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  On  arriving  there,  at  half  past  one, 
a  much  larger  crowd  from  Saint  John  was  found 
waiting,  A  banquet  had  been  piepaied  in  a 
large  tent,  and  was  soon  discussed.  At  its  cl<ise, 
George  K.  Jewett,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the 
Railroad  Company,  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come, and  called  upon  Pjesident  Grant,  wIjo 
made  the  following  rem;ivks  :  "  Fellow  Citi- 
"  ZENS,  AND  Citizens  op  the  British  Provinc- 
"  ES :  It  is  i)leasant  for  me  to  be  here,  on  this 
"  occasion,  an  occasion  which  will  be  celebrated 
"in  speeches  made  by  pei-sons  much  more  capa- 
"  ble  than  Uiypelf  of  treating  the  subject ;  but  I 
"  will  say  that  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  be  here 
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"  and  to  see  the  citizens  belonging  to  the  two 
"nationalities  meeting  in  such  a  friendly  rom- 
"munion."  Toasts  and  speeches,  from  vari- 
ous officials  and  eminent  men,  from  both  coun- 
tries, followed.  The  exercises  terminated  at 
half  ])ast  four,  when  the  President  and  suite  re- 
turned, immediately,  to  Bangor,  and  thence  to 
Portland,  where  they  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  on 
Friday  morning,  and  were  received,  at  the  depot, 
by  a  Committee  of  Reception.  A  military  pro- 
cession paraded  the  streets,  in  honor  of  the  Pies- 
ident,  during  the  forenoon,  after  which  he  held  a 
public  reception  at  the  City-hall.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  at  the  Falmouth-house;  and, 
at  two  o'clock,  he  left  for  Boston. 

President  Gi-ant's  next  visit  to  Maine  was  made 
in  August,  187 ii.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  Speakei-  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  aiTived  at  the  residence  of  that 
gentleman,  in  Augusta,  on  the  aiternoon  of  the 
thirteenth.  Coming  in  a  piivate  capacity,  as  he 
did,  his  wishes  to  avoid  public  demonstrations 
were  lespected  ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  season  of  rest 
and  quiet.  The  next  day,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Babcock,  S|)eaker  Blaine,  and  Senators 
Camtron  and  Hamlin,  he  visited  the  Gardiner 
mansion,  at  Gardiner,  being  received  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  in  Hallo  well,  through  which  he 
passed,  with  testimonials  of  respect.  In  the 
evening,  he  dined  with  Senator  Morill,  and, 
subsequently,  attended  a  reception  given  by  Mr. 
Blaine. 

During  his  brief  excui'sion,  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  President  to  visit  Mount  Desert;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded,  the  next  morning,  by 
rail,  to  Rockland,  whence  he  embarked,  in  the 
revenue-stean)er  Me  (  ulloch.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing, a  thick  fog  shut  in :  and  with  the  night 
coming  on,  it  was  deemed  hazardous  to  proceed 
farther.  Shelter  and  anchorage  were  therefoi-e 
sought,  at  North  Haven,  wheie  the  night  was 
passed,  che  ladies  of  the  party  remaining  on 
board  the  steamer,  while  the  President  and  other 
geutlenien  found  quarreis  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Muilins.  The  Mount  Desert  trip  was  necessarily 
abandoned;  and,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  ex- 
cursionists started,  directly,  for  Bangor,  and 
arrived  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
A  collation,  given  l)y  Senator  Hamlin,  at  the 
Penobscot  Exchange,  and  a  drive  around  the 
city,  occupied  the  time  until  evening.  At  seven 
o'clock,  the  President  returned  to  Augusta,  where 
he  passed  the  Sabbath  with  Speaker  Blaine; 
and,  the  next  day,  he  left  for  the  White  Moun- 
tains. * 
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IN  .—PATRICK  EENRT. 

A    VTIs'DICATION  OF  HIS  CHAEACTEIi,  AS  AN 

ORATOR  AND  AS  A  MAN. 

Conclnded  ,  from  the  November  Number. 

By  his  grandson,  William  Wirt  Henry,  Esq., 
OF  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Virginia. 
For  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Henrj'  did  not  speak 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  were  under  discussion,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard has  not  even  hinted  his  authority,  unless  he 
relied  on  the  letter  of  General  Charles  Lee,  as 
evidence.  That  letter  only  alludes  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  Independence,  however  ;  and  was  writ- 
ten before  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Form  of  Government. 

The  evidence,  however,  is  abundant  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  active  in  the  preparation  and 
advocacy  of  both  of  these  papers.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Committee  to  prepare  these 
papers  was  appointed  on  the  fifteenth  of  May. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month,  John 
Augustine  Washington,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  :  "I  hope 
' '  the  great  lousiness  of  forming  a  well-regulated 
"  Government  will  go  on  well,  as  I  think  there 
"  will  be  no  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
"our  best  speakers,  Henry,  Mason,  Mercer, 
"  Dandridge,  and  Smith  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
"  the  President,"  {^Penclletoii]  "  will  concur  with 
"  them  in  sentiment." — {See  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  for  November.,  1858.)  On  tlie  day 
that  this  letter  was  written,  which  was  Saturday, 
George  Mason  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and 
by  his  hand  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn,  al- 
most exactly  as  adopted,  though  the  original 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  probably  prepared 
l)y  Meriwether  Smith,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  first  appointed. — {See  Rives' s  Life  of 
Madison,  i.,  158,  et  seq.)  Mr.  Henry  was  one  of 
the  original  Committee,  and,  as  appears  by  the 
letter  of  Washington  to  Lee,  was  in  accord  with 
both  Mason  and  Smith,  by  whom  these  papers 
were  drawn. 

A  pamphlet  written  by  John  Adams,  though 
-without  his  signature,  entitled  Thoughts  on  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  enclosed  to  Mr.  Henry  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Mr.  Adams.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Henry  to  John  Adams,  already  quoted, 
in  part,  dated  the  twentieth  of  May,  1776,  was 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Adams's  letter.  He  says :  "  Your 
"favor,  with  the  pamphlet,  came  safe  to  hand. 
"  I  am  exceedingly  oljliged  to  you  for  it ;  and  I 
"  am  not  without  hopes  it  may  produce  good, 
"  here,  where  there  is  among  most  of  our  opulent 
"  families  a  strong  bias  to  aristocracy.  I  tell  my 
"  friends  you  are  the  author.  Upon  this  suppo- 
"  sition,  I  have  two  reasons  for  liking  the  book. 
"  The  sentiments  are  precisely  the  same  I  have 
"long  since  taken  up  ;  and    they   come  recom- 


"  mended  by  you.     ***** 

"  Our  Convention  is  now  employed  in  the 
' '  great  work  of  forming  a  Constitution.  My 
"  most  esteemed  republican  form  has  many  and 
"powerful  enemies.  A  silly  thing,  published  in 
"Philadelphia,  by  a  native  of  Virginia,  has  just 
"made  its  appearance,  here,  strongly  recom- 
"  mended,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  our  Delegates, 
"now  with  you — Braxton.  His  reasonings  upon 
"and  distinction  between  private  and  public 
"  virtue  are  weak,  shallow,  evasive,  and  the 
"whole  performance  an  affront  and  disgrace 
"  to  this  country;  and  by  one  expression,  I  sus- 
"  pect  his  whiggism, 

"  Our  Session  will  be  very  long,  during  which 
"  I  cannot  count  upon  one  coadjutor  of  talents 
"  equal  to  the  task.  Would  to  God  you  and 
"  your  Sam  Adams  were  here!  It  shall  be  my 
"  incessant  study,  so  to  form  our  portrait  of 
"  Government,  that  a  kindred  with  New  Eng- 
"  land  may  be  discerned  in  it ;  and  if  all  your 
"  excellencies  cannot  be  preserved,  yet  I  hope  to 
"retain  so  much  of  the  likeness,  that  posterity 
"shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same 
"  stock.  I  shall  think  perfection  is  obtained,  if 
"  we  have  your  approbation." 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  Saturday  on  which  George  Mason  was 
added  to  the  Committee,  and  l)efore  the  draft  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  made  by  him,  or  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  had  been  presented  to 
the  Committee,  in  all  probability,  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  first  reported,  and  seven  days  after- 
wards. The  pamphlet  of  John  Adams  is  printed 
in  his  Z'^/(?,  iv.,  193,  et  seq  ;  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  first  Constitution  of  Viiginia  re- 
veals the  fact,  that,  in  nearly  every  feature,  they 
are  alike,  certainly  in  all  essentials.  That  the 
Constitution,  as  adopted,  was  according  to  Mr. 
Henry's  conception  of  his  "most  esteemed  re- 
"  publican  plan,"  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  the 
Convention,  accepting  the  office  of  Governor 
under  it,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  that  sys- 
' '  tern  of  Government  which  you  have  formed, 
"and  which  is  so  wisely  calculated  to  secure 
"  equal  liberty,  and  advance  human  happiness." 
— (Bee  Journal,  1  July,  1776.) 

The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  were  not 
adopted,  however,  until  after  prolonged  debates. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1776,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee 
wrote  from  the  Convention  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee:  "I  enclosed  you,  by  last  post,  a  copy  of 
"  our  Declaratidh  of  Rights,  nearly  as  it  came 
"  through  Committee.  It  lias  since  been  re- 
"  ported  to  the  Convention  ;  and  we  have,  ever 
"  since,  been  stumbling  at  the  threshold.  In 
"short,  we  find  such  difficulty  in  laying  the 
"foundation-stone,  that  I  very  much  fear  for 
"  that  Temple  of  Liberty  which  was  proposed 
"  to  be  erected  thereon.     But,  laying  aside  figure, 
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*'  I  "will  tell  j'ou,  plainly,  that  a  certain  set  of 
*'  Aristocrats — for  we  have  sucli  monsters,  here 
" — finding  that  their  execrable  system  cannot 
"  be  reared  on  such  foundations*,  have,  to  this 
**  time,  kept  us  at  bay,  on  the  first  line,  which 
*'  declares  all  men  to  be  born  equally  free  and 
"independent." — (See  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, WovemheVy  1858.) 

The  Constitution,  also,  was  disputed,  inch  by 
inch,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  alteration  and 
debate.' — {See  account  given  Mr.  Jefferson  ly 
Edmund  Pendleton^  RandalVs  Life  of  Jeiferson, 
i.,  195.)  On  its  adoption,  Mr.  Henry  was  elect- 
ed the  first  Governor,  obtaining  a  majority  of 
fifteen  over  Thomas  Nelson,  the  candidate  of  the 
Aristocracy,  who  was  very  popular. 

When  we  consider  that  Mr.  Henry's  ' '  esteem- 
^' ed  plan"  was  adopted  over  the  aristocratic 
plan,  after  a  hard  struggle  ;  ihat,  in  view  of  the 
contest,  Mr.  Henry  was  named  first  amongst  the 
best  speakers  of  the  body  ;  that  he  was  elected, 
by  the  Convention,  the  chief  Executive  Officer 
under  the  Constitution,  upon  its  adoption,  de- 
feating the  Aristocratic  candidate,  I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Mr.  Henry  did  spealc, 
during  the  debates,  the  unsupported  assertion  of 
Mr.  Pollard  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

After  tljus  treating  his  subject  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "  historical"  aspect,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard takes  up  the  "  subjective"  mode,  which  he 
claims  to  be  more  decisive.  He  says  :  "  One  of 
"the  most  pregnant  statements  which  Mr.  Wirt 
"repeats  with  such  industry  of  mistaken  em- 
"  phasis,  and  wliich  other  deluded  admirers 
"  confirm  in  their  own  way,  is,  that  it  was  im- 
*'  possible  for  any  of  Mr.  Henry's  auditors  to 
"  remember  anything  he  had  said,  even  to  the 
"extent  of  a  single  sentence."  And  again: 
"Mr.  Wirt  is  constantly  insisting  upon  tliis  iu- 
"  firmity  of  the  audience,  as  a  surpassing  proof  of 
"  Henry's  eloquence;  but  we  very  much  suspect 
'*  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  analyzed,  the  infirmi- 
**  ty  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  speaker  himself.  • 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Pollard, 
had  he  noted  the  passages  in  Mr.  Wirt's  book, 
upon  which  he  relied,  in  making  this  assertion. 
Though  I  have  looked,  carefully,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  one  single  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Wirt  makes  this  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Wirt  gives  numerous  passages  from  Mr. 
Henry's  speeches,  detailed  to  him  by  his  audi- 
tors, from  memory. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  reported 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  sayiug,  not  long  before  his 
death,  that  "  I  have  frequently  shut  my  eyes 
"  while  he  spoke,  and  when  he  was  done  asked 
"  myself  what  he  had  said,  without  being  able 
"  to  recollect  a  word  of  it."  Mr.  Pollard  has 
quoted  Mr.  Trist  correctly.  I  doubt,  however, 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Trist's  recollection  ;  or  if  he 


be  correct,  of  Mr.  Jefferson's.  No  one  has  left 
on  record  more  splendid  tributes  to  Mr.  Henry's 
eloquence  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Tiist  reports 
him  as  saying,  in  the  same  conversation,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Henry:  "It  was  to  him  that  we 
"  were  indebted  for  the  unanimity  that  prevailed 
"  among  us.  He  would  address  the  assemblages 
"  of  people,  at  which  he  was  present,  in  such 
"  strains  of  native  eloquence  as  Homer  wrote  in. 
"  I  never  heard  anything  that  deserved  to  be 
"called  by  the  same  name  with  what  flowed 
"from  him;"  *  *  *  "He  was  truly  a 
"  great  man,  one  of  enlarged  views."  Mi'.  Wirt 
quotes  Mr.  Jefferson  as  saying,  that  Mr.  Henry 
"  was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived." — {See 
Life  of  Henry,  Edition  of  1839,  57/..)  Besides 
many  other  incidents,  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  Mr. 
Wirt  an  account  of  Mr.  Henry's  attack,  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  May,  1765,  on  the  scheme 
of  a  Loan  Office  :  "I  can  never  forget,"  said 
Jefferson,  "a  particular  exclamation  of  his,  in 
"  the  debate,  which  electrified  his  hearers.  It 
"had  been  urged  that,  from  certain  unhappy 
' '  circumstances  of  the  Colon}^,  men  of  substan- 
"  tial  property  had  contracted  debts  which,  if 
"  exacted,  suddenly,  must  ruin  them  and  their 
"  families,  but  with  a  little  indulgence  of  time, 
"might  be  paid  with  ease.  'What,  Sir!'  ex- 
"  claimed  Mr.  Henry,  in  animadverting  on  this, 
"  '  is  it  proposed,  then,  to  reclaim  the  spendthrift 
"'from  his  dissipation  and  extravagance,  by 
"  '  filling  his  pockets  with  money?  '  These  ex- 
"  pressions  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my  meni- 
"  ory." — {See  pp.  70,  71.)  Mr.  Jefferson  gave 
iilso  testimony  to  the  expressions  used  in  the 
Speech  on  the  Resolutions  against  the  Stamp-act. 
If,  then,  Mr.  Trist  reports  Mr.  Jefferson  correct- 
ly, it  only  proves  that,  after  passing  his  eightieth 
year,  he  contradicted  himself.  Mr.  Pollard  has 
seen  fit  to  say  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  testimony,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Henry,  that  it  either  proved  Mr. 
Jefferson's  "  hypocracy,"  or  "  was  the  maudlin 
"  incoherence  of  an  incapable  witness."  How, 
then,  does  he  rely  on  it,  in  his  strictures  on  Mr. 
Henry? 

Next,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Pollard  assails  Mr. 
Henry's  character.  He  quotes  a  maxim  of  Quin- 
tilian  that  "  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man  ;  " 
that  is,  says  Mr.  Pollard,  he  must  have  "an 
"acute  and  determined  sense  of  virtue;"  and 
he  alleges  that  Mr.  Henry  was  "the  most  de- 
"  testable  turncoat  of  his  day,"  lacking  "alike, 
"  the  consistency  of  intellectual  purpose  and  the 
"integrity  of  moral  principle,  to  constitute  him 
"  a  great  orator."  This  is  a  grave  charge  ;  and, 
coming  from  another  source,  might  well  awaken 
serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Henry's 
admirers.  Let  us  examine  Mr.  Pollard's  evidence 
for  his  charge. 

He  says,  that  Mr.  Henry  "  started  by  avowing 
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"liimself  the  most  democratic  of  Democrats;  " 
yet  "  we  find  liim,  twice,  involved  in  a  plot  to 
"  establish  a  dictatorship  in  Virginia" — once  in 
1776  and  again  in  1781.  "True,"  says  Mr. 
Pollard,  "the  biograplier  of  Mr.  Henry  labors 
' '  to  prove  that  he  did  not  instigate,  or  even  ac- 
**  tively  engage  in,  these  plots;  but  they  were 
•*  known  to  him,  and  they  must  have  been  enter- 
"laiued  by  him,  since  he  did  not  denounce 
"them." 

That  Mr.  Henry  was  an  avowed  Democrat,  or 
Republican,  as  the  terms  were  understood,  in  his 
day,  is  true  ;  but  that  he  ever  entertained  any 
proposition  to  make  him  Dictator,  or  that  he  did 
not  denounce  the  scheme,  if  made  known  to 
him,  there  is  no  evidence,  whatever,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed.  Mr.  Pollard  says  he  did  not  de- 
nounce it ;  and,  therefore,  he  entertained  it. 
He  has  failed  to  'prove  that  he  did  not  denounce 
the  scheme,  or  even  to  attempt  to  prove  it ;  and 
had  he  proved  it,  his  conclusion  would  have 
been  a  non  sequitur. 

While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
prove  that  there  never  was  a  plot  to  make  Mr. 
Heury  a  Dictator,  yet  a  caieful  examination  of 
the  fact5  will  show  that  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  charge  is  based  is  entirely  insufficient. 

The  only  contemporaneous  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  to  establish  the  charge,  is  that  of 
Tht)nias  Jefferson,  a  witness  Mr.  PoJard  pro- 
nounces unreliable  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not 
with  the  Legislature,  on  either  occasion,  concern- 
ing whicli  he  has  testified  that  the  proposal  was 
made  in  that  body. 

The  first  occasion  was,  during  the  last  part 
of  December,  1776,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  had  left 
the  body  on  the  fifth  of  the  month. — {See  Ran- 
dalVs  Life  of  Jefferson,  i..  206.)  The  second 
occasion  was  while  the  Legislature  was  iu  Staun- 
ton, in  June,  1781  ;  and  Jefferson  was  at  his 
seat,  in  Bedford  county,  near  one  hundred  miles 
distant. — {See  Randall" s  Life  of  Jefferson,  i., 
352.) 

Mr.  Jefferson's  first  account  of  the  plots  to 
establish  a  Dictator  in  Virginia,  was  given  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  uuder  Query  XIII,  ])ub- 
lished  iu  1787.  Mr.  Wirt  has  followed  Mr. 
Jefferson,  adding  only  somewhat  fiom  tradition, 
probably  derived  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself. 
TUe  Journals  show  nothing  of  the  piopositions 
detailed  by  Mr.  JeffersoL ;  aud,  as  no  other 
person  has  left  on  record  any  testiuiony,  cou- 
cerning  them,  the  account  rests,  solely,  on  the 
testiuiony  of  a  witness,  absent,  at  the  time  of  tlje 
occuiTeuces  of  wliicii  he  testifies.  Let  us  ex 
amine,  closely,  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  in 
connection  Avith  other  facta  estal>lislied  heyund 
dispute  or  admitted  b-y  tlio  witness,  himself. 

In  \n^  Notes  on  Virginia,  Mi'.  Jcffeison  says: 
"  In   December,  1776,    our  circumstances   being 


*'  much  distressed,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  House 
"of  Delegates,  to  create  a  Dictator,  invested 
"with  every  power — legislative,  executive,  and 
"  judiciary,  civil  and  military,  of  life  and  of 
"  death,  over  our  persons  and  over  our  proper- 
"  ties  ;  and,  in  June,  1781,  again  under  calami- 

'ty,   the  same  proposition  was  repeated,    and 
"  wanted  a  few  votes  only  of  being  passed. 
Any  one,  by   examining  the  Journals   of  the 

House  of  Delegates,  will  see  tliat  these  pjopo- 
sals,  if  made,  at  all,  must  have  been  in  the 
House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  Country.  All  matters  relating 
to  the  War,  were  first  discussed  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  ;  and  what  occuriecl,  while  in  Com- 
mittee, was  not  reported  to  the  House,  unless 
some  determin&,tion  was  arrived  at,  aud  that  alone 
was  reported.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can 
examine  the  evidence  more  understandingly. 

In  1816,  Giiardiu,  a  Frenchman,  residing  near 
Mr.  Jefferson,  wrote  a  continuation  to  Burk's 
History  of  Virginia.  He  wrote  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  having  access  to  his  his- 
torical collections.  His  book  has  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  reference  to  his  own 
administration,  says  that  he  "  has  given  as  faith- 
"  f ul  an  account  as  I  could  myself.  For  this 
"portion,  therefore,  of  my  own  life,  I  refer  al- 
"  together  to  his  history,"— («.9ee  Memoir,  .^i.) 
On  page  189  of  his  volume,  Girardiu  sa^s,  in 
reference  to  the  scheme  of  a  Dictator,  in  1776, 
"when,  towards  the  close  of  this  Session,  the 
"Legislature  of  Virginia  beheld  the  awful  and 
"  critical  situation  of  America — the  enemy  in 
"  possession  of  New  York  ;  General  Washington 
"precipitately  retieating  through  the  Jerseys, 
"before  an  overwhelming  force;  and  the  salva- 
"  tion  of  the  country,  depending,  next  to  provi- 
"  dential  aid,  on  some  extraordinary  measures 
"  aud  effoits;  several  of  its  members,  actuated, 
"it  is  thought,  by  laudable  intentions,  but 
"  struck  with  causeless,  or,  at  least,  exaggerated 
"  alarm,  and  misapplying  the  example  of  the 
"Roman  Republic,  iu  times  of  extieme  danger, 
"  proposed  and  advocated  a  step,  in  itself,  more 
"  formidable,  and,  eventually,  more  fatal  to  the 
"  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people,  than  the 
"British  arms."  *  *  *  "It  appears,  from 
"  concurring  reports,  that  this  dictatorial  scheme 
"  produced,  in  the  Legislature,  unusual  heat  aud 
"  violence.  The  members  who  favored,  and 
"those  who  opposed  it,  walked  the  streets,  on 
"  different  sides." 

Mr.  Wii  t  has  fixed  the  time  of  the  scheme,  at 
the  same  date;  aud,  v\hilehe  does  not  mention 
the  "  Walking  the  streets  on  different  sides,"  yet 
his  account,  when  c-mpared  with  that  of  Girar- 
clin,  shows  the  same  origin  ;  the  latter  referring 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  his  authority,  except  where 
he  bases  his  statements  on  "  reports.'''' 
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The  retreat  of  General  Washington  through 
the  Jerseys  was  ended  by  his  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, on  the  eighth  day  of  December.  On  the 
twelfth,  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  twentieth,  it  having  become  ap- 
parent that  Philadelphia  was  in  danger.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  delays  in  transmitting  the 
mails,  the  intelligence  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
asters, at  the  North,  and  the  flight  of  Congress 
from  Philadelphia  did  not  reach  Williamsburg 
until  the  nineteenth  of  the  month.  The  Gazette 
of  the  twentieth  reported  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware,  by  the  British  forces,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  strong ;  the  position  of  General 
Washinoton,  at  Bristol,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
river,  with  only  six  thousand  men  ;  and  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  to  Baltimore.  The  pre- 
vious number  of  the  Gazette  had  reported  that 
General  Washington  had  driven  General  Howe 
back  ;  but  later  advices  corrected  the  report,  and 
showed  the  danger  to  General  Washington's 
army  and,  of  course,  to  Virginia. 

The  House  of  Delegates  had  not  shown  any 
symptoms  of  alarm  before,  judging  from  their 
Journal.  On  the  sixth,  they  allowed  South 
Carolina  to  enlist  men  m  Virginia,  ignorant  that 
events  transpiring  in  the  TSTorth  would  soon  en- 
danger Virginia.  On  the  seventh,  the  House,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  considered  the  peti- 
tions of  sundry  persons  who  claimed  damages 
sustained  from  the  soldiery  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  on  the  further  consideration  of 
the  State  of  the  Country.  This  order  was  post- 
poned, from  day  to  day,  till  the  eighteenth,  and 
then  was  executed,  the  Committee  coming  to  a 
Resolution  to  request  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  cause  to  depart  from  the  Commonwealth,  cer- 
tain British  merchants  and  traders,  who  were 
adherents  to  the  British  Crown.  The  Committee 
seem  to  have  had  under  consideration  no  other 
matter.  There  was  no  order  to  sit  again,  as 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Country,  and  none  was  made  on  the  nineteenth  ; 
but,  on  the  twentieth,  on  a  motion  made,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  "  House  will  immediately  re- 
"  solve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take  into  their 
*'  consideration  the  State  of  America."  Not 
having  time  to  come  to  any  Resolution,  that  day, 
the  Committee  asked  leave  to  sit  again.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  of  haste  or  panic  which 
the  Journal  shows.  Before  that  day,  the  House 
was  evidently  at  ease,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  not  having  heard  of  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  disasters,  at  the  North,  which  would 
enable  the  British  to  approach  the  northern 
border  of  Virginia  as  soon  as  they  should  cross 
Maryland.  On  the  next  day,  the  House  again 
went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
Btate  of  America,   and  came  to  the  following 


Resolutions,  which  were  forthwith  reported  to 
the  House  and  agreed  to  : 

"  It  being  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
"  nine  Battalions  heretofore  raised  in  this  Com- 
"  monwealth  and  now  in  Continental  service, 
''  should  be  completed,  and  the  six  new  Battal- 
"ions,  for  the  same  service,  as  well  as  the  three 
*'  Battalions  on  the  pay  of  this  Commonwealth, 
"  raised  with  all  probable  expedition  : 

"  Resolved^  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended 
"  to  the  Justices,  the  members  of  the  County 
"  Committees,  the  Militia-officers,  and  the  other 
"  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  use 
"their  best  endeavours  to  forward  and  encour- 
"  age  the  recruiting  service,  upon  which  the 
"  safety  and  happiness  of  their  country  so  much 
"  depends. 

"  And,  whereas,  the  present  imminent  danger 
"of  America,  and  the  ruin  and  misery  which 
"threatens  the  good  people  of  this  Common- 
"  wealth  and  their  posterity  calls  for  the  utmost 
"  exertion  of  our  strength,  and  it  is  become 
"  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  State  that 
"  the  usual  forms  of  Government  should  be  sus- 
"  pended,  during  a  limited  time,  for  the  more 
"speedy  execution  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
"  effectual  measures,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
' '  enemy  : 

"  Resolved^  therefore,  That  the  Governour  be, 
"  and  he  is  hereby  fully  authorised  and  empow- 
"  ered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
"the  Privy  Council,  from  henceforward  until 
"  ten  days  next  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
"  General  Assembly,  to  carry  into  execution  such 
"  requisitions  as  may  be  made  to  this  Common- 
"  wealth  by  the  American  Congress,"  etc. — (giv- 
ing ample  power  to  call  out,  organize,  pay,  etc. 
the  military  force  of  the  State,  to  be  used  in  or 
out  of  the  State). 

"But  that  this  departure  from  the  Constitu- 
"  tion  of  Government,  being  in  this  instance 
"  founded  only  on  the  most  evident  and  urgent 
' '  necessity,  ought  not  hereafter  to  be  drawn  into 
"  precedent."  It  was  further  ordered,  that  copies 
of  these  Resolves  be  sent  to  the  American  Con- 
gress and  to  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina ;  and  that  their  Delegates  in 
Congress  be  instructed  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  the  necessity,  "in  the 
"present  dangerous  and  critical  situation  of 
"America,  in  order  to  give  vigour,  expedition, 
"  and  secrecy  to  our  military  measures,  to  invest 
"  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces 
"  with  more  ample  and  extensive  powers  for  con- 
"  ducting  the  operations  of  war." 

These  Resolutions  were  carried,  immediately, 
to  the  Senate,  and  were  only  altered  by  striking 
out  the  words,  "  the  usual  forms  of  Government 
"should  be  suspended,"  and  inserting,  instead, 
the  words:   "  additional  powers  be  given  to  the 
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"  Governor  and  Council."  This  amendment  was 
immediately  concm'red  in,  by  the  House ;  and 
then,  without  further  legislation,  it  adjourned  to 
meet  during  the  following  March,  in  the  city  of 
Williamsburg,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  might  appoint ;  thus  provid- 
ing for  the  contingency  of  the  occupation  of 
Williamsburg  by  the  enemy. 

Congress  did  invest  General  Washington  with 
exteusive  powers,  dictatorial  in  their  nature, 
which  he  exercised  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  of 
his  country  and  to  add  greatly  to  his  honor. 
Governor  Henry  also  exercised  the  extraordinary 
powers  vested  in  him,  greatly  to  his  honor  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  cause ;  and  no 
word  of  censure  was  ever  ventured  against  him 
or  General  Washington,  so  far  as  I  know,  either 
for  obeying  the  call  of  their  country,  in  assum- 
ing the  powers  vested,  or  for  their  manner  of 
exercising  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
vested  with  dictatorial  powers,  by  his  State, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  liimself,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Henry 
in  office,  had  greater  powers  vested  in  him  than 
were  given  to  Mr.  Henry — {See  Statutes  at  large, 
X.,  309) ;  but  was  not  so  fortmiate  in  giving  sat- 
isfaction in  their  exercise. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that,  if  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  pro- 
posed a  Dictator,  in  December,  1776,  "towards 
*'  the  close  of  the  Session,"  it  was  done  on  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first,  while  the  Resolutions, 
just  referred  to,  were  under  discussion,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  when  the  disastrous 
tidings  from  the  North  had  thrown  the  Legisla- 
ture into  "  a  causeless,  or,  at  least,  exaggerated 
"alarm,"  according  to  Girardin,  during  which 
they  immediately  adjournecl. 

I  think  it  sounds  rather  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that,  in  a  discussion  of  less  than  two  days,  on  a 
prop'^sition  ro  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  duriug  a  panic  caused  by  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  and  overwhelming 
danger,  between  parties,  one  of  which  was  only 
composed  of  "several  members,"  so  much  heat 
was  engendered  as  to  cause  the  parties  * '  to  walk 
"on  diftereut  sides  of  the  street."  A  scheme 
too,  to  have  an  absolute  Dictator,  in  Virginia, 
was  iucompatible  with  the  scheme  to  give  Gen- 
eral Washington  dictatorial  powers,  unless  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  to  be  sole  Dictator.  Mr. 
Wirt  gives  tradition  as  his  authority  for  the 
remark  of  Colonel  Archibald  Carey,  to  Colonel 
Syme,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  aban- 
donment of  the  scheme;  and  Girardin  gives 
"concurring  reports"  as  his  authority  for  the 
same  incident,  and  also  for  the  remarkable  heat 
engendered.  Unrecorded  reports,  forty  years 
old,  are  not  staple  for  history ,  and  are,  sm-ely, 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  character  of  men 


otherwise  proven  to  have  been  eminently  patri- 
otic. 

Colonel  Archibald  Carey,  who  presided  over 
the  Senate,  was  one  of  Mr.  Henry's  political  op- 
ponents, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Aristo- 
cratic party,  in  Virginia.  He,  probably,  was 
active  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Henry,  when  he 
was  elected  Governor.  If  Colonel  Carey  ever 
littered  the  remark  imputed  to  him,  it  was, 
doubtless,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  being  sent  to  the  Senate, 
containing  the  words,  "the  usual  forms  of  Gov- 
"  ernment  should  be  suspended;"  and  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  some  sneering 
remark  of  Colonel  Carey,  on  that  occasion,  has 
given  rise  to  the  whole  story  about  a  proposed 
Dictator,  at  that  time.  The  same  tradition,  how- 
ever, which  has  given  Colonel  Carey's  threat,  has 
exonorated  Mi\  Henry  from  all  implication  in  the 
scheme ;  for  it  goes  on  to  say  that  Colonel  Syme 
declared,  ''  that  if  such  a  project  existed,  his 
"brother  had  no  hand  in  it."  Colonel  Syme 
was  Ml-.  Henry's  half-brother,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  a  warm  political  friend. 
If  any  such  scheme  existed,  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it;  especially  if  it  had  been 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  ;  yet  his  reply  indicates  his  utter 
ignorance  of  such  a  project. 

That  Mr.  Henry  was  entirely  innocent  of  any 
connection  with,  or  encouragement  of,  a  scheme 
for  his  own  aggrandisement,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Legislature  as  this  is  stated  to  have  been,  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  Gov- 
ernor, and  again  on  the  next  annual  election  was 
unanimously  re-elected,  thus  serving  as  long  as 
was  permitted  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  this, 
while  the  body  was  composed  largely  of  the 
same  members,  and  the  same  Colonel  Archibald 
Carey  was  the  President  of  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
on  neither  occasion  was  any  other  name  put  in 
nomination.  I  may  also  add  that,  as  soon  as 
re-eligible,  he  was  again  elected,  and  served  till 
he  resigned. 

The  second  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lard, was  in  June,  1781,  while  the  Legislature 
was  at  Staunton,  and  during  the  invasion  of 
Virginia,  by  Ainold  and  the  raid  of  Tarleton. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  British  troops, 
under  Tarleton,  entered  Charlottesville,  where  the 
Legislature  was  sitting,  and  dispersed  that  body, 
which  hastily  adjourned  to  meet  at  Staunton,  on 
the  seventh.  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  term,  as  Gov- 
ernor, had  expired  on  the  second,  was  at  his 
seat,  near  by,  and  escaped  to  his  farm,  in  Bed- 
ford-county. On  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  the 
House  met,  on  a  report  that  Tarleton  was  ap- 
proaching Staunton,  and  determined  to  meet  at 
the  Warm  Springs,  on  the  following  Thursday j. 
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in  case  of  danger,  at  Staunton.  The  alarm 
proving  false,  however,  they  proceeded,  the  next 
day,  to  make  nominations  for  the  vacant  office 
of  Governor  and  to  report  them  to  the  Senate, 
as  required  by  law  ;  and,  on  the  twelfth,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Nelson  was  elected  to  that  office. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  has 
fixed  June  as  the  time  ;  and  Girardin,  in  a  note, 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Virginia,  has 
fixed  Staunton  as  the  place  at  which  the  scheme 
of  a  Dictatorship  was  revived  Wirt,  in  his  Life 
of  Henry,  page  248,  and  Randall,  in  his  Life  of 
Jefferson,  Volume,  I.,  Page  348,  fix  the  time  after 
the  second  panic  commenced,  which  caused  the 
Legislature  to  determine  to  meet  at  the  Warm 
Springs,  if  necessary.  All  of  these  accounts,  as 
I  have  said,  are  traceable  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  We 
have  seen  his  unqualified  endorsement  of  Girar- 
din ;  and,  as  the  Note  referred  to  is,  solely, 
upon  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  circumstances  attending  its  close,  it  is  highly 
probable  Mr.  Jefferson  dictated  it — at  any  rate, 
he  has  adopted  it  as  his  own  statement.  Having 
fixed  the  time,  let  us  now  examine  the  different 
accounts  given  of  the  transaction  and  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  it. 

In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
clared that  the  proposition  "  wanted  a  few  votes 
*'  only  of  being  passed  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
*' gates."  Then,  it  was  voted  on,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Resolution  to  create  a  Hictator,  or  of  a 
Resolution  to  create  some  designated  person  Dic- 
tator. 

Girardin  gives  the  following  account :  "At 
"this  juncture,  some  of  the  members  turned 
"their  eyes  towards  a  Dictator;  and  measures 
"  for  effecting  the  project  were  suddenly  taken, 
"  with  the  zeal  inspired  by  a  belief  that  its  exe- 
"  cution  was  necessary  to  save  the  country.  An 
"  individual,  highly  conspicuous  for  his  talents 
"  and  usefulness  through  the  anterior  scenes  of 
* '  the  great  revolutionary  drama,  was  tpoken  of 
"as  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  contemplated 
"  office,  to  introduce  which,  it  was  necessary  to 
"  place  Mr.  Jefferson  hers  de  combat.  For  this 
"  purpose,  the  misfortunes  of  the  period  were 
"  ascribed  to  him  ;  he  was  impeached  in  some 
"  loose  way  ;  and  a  day  for  some  species  of 
"hearing,  at  the  succeeding  Session  of  Assem- 
"  bly,  was  appointed.  However  this  was,  no 
"evidence  was  ever  offered  to  sustain  the  im- 
"  peachment ;  no  question  was  ever  taken  upon 
"it,  disclosing,  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly, 
"  any  approbation  of  the  measure ;  and  the 
"  hearing  was  appointed  by  general  consent  for 
"  the  purpose,  as  many  members  expressed  them- 
*'  selves,  to  give  Mr.  Jefferson  an  opportunity  of 
"demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  censure. 
'*  But  the  impeachment,  sour  as  was  the  temper 
"of  the  Legislature,  failed  to  produce  the  two 


*'  ends  it  had  in  view,  namely,  to  put  down  Mr. 
"  Jefferson  and  to  put  up  the  project  of  a  Dic- 
"  tator.  The  pulse  of  the  Assembly  was  inci- 
"  dentally  felt,  in  debates  on  the  state  of  the 
"  Commonwealth  and,  out  of  doors,  by  person- 
"  al  oouversatioBS.  Out  of  these,  a  ferment 
"gradually  arose,  which  foretold  a  violent  op- 
"  position  to  any  species  of  Dictatorship  ;  and, 
"  as  in  a  previous  instance  of  a  similar  attempt, 
"  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger  produced 
"  a  relinquishment  of  the  scheme.  Whilst  tliese 
"  things  were  going  on,  at  Staunton,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
"  son  was  in  Bedford,"  *  *  *  "but,  as 
"  soon  as  the  project  for  a  Dictator  was  dropped, 
"his  resignation  of  the  Government  appeared. 
"This  produced  a  new  scene.  Many  of  the 
"members  talked  of  re-electing  him.  Several 
"  of  his  warmest  friends  strenuously  opposed  it, 
"upon  the  grounds  that,  as  he  had  divested 
"  himself  of  the  Government  to  heal  the  divis- 
"  ions  of  the  Legislature,  at  that  perilous  season, 
' '  for  the  public  good  and  to  meet  the  accusa- 
"  tion  upon  equal  terms,  for  his  own  honour,  his 
"motives  were  too  strong  to  be  relinquished, 
"and  too  fair  to  be  withstood.  Still,  though 
"  General  Nelson,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
"  State  and  without  an  enemy  in  the  Legisla- 
"  ture,  was  nominated,  a  considerable  portion  of 
"the  Assembly  voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
"  two  considerations,  just  stated,  alone  prevented 
"  his  re-election." 

If  this  account  be  true,  no  vote  was  ever  talcen 
on  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  Dictator,  nor  was 
that  proposition  ever  made  in  the  Legislature. 
A  preliminary  proposition  was  made,  to  wit :  to 
impeach  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  pulse  of  the 
Assembly  was  felt,  in  debates  on  the  State  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  no  vote  was  taken,  even 
on  the  preliminary  proposition.  Girardin  states 
that  the  impeachment  was  merely  a  device  to 
place  Mr.  Jefferson  hors  de  combat,  which  the 
advocates  of  a  dictatorship  found  was  necessary 
to  theii'  scheme.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  ceased  to  be  Governor,  on  the  second  of 
June — {See  Qirardhi's  History  of  Virginia,  502) 
— and  was  completely  hors  de  combat,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  Legislature,  by  a  considerable 
distance,  and  having  tendered  his  "  resignation 
"of  Government,"  as  he  called  his  making 
known  his  determination  not  to  offer  for  re- 
election, while  the  Legislature  was  at  Charlottes- 
ville, if  he  himself  is  to  be  believed — {See  his 
letter  to  General  Washington,  28th  May,  1781, 
and  his  Memoir,  page  J},1,  also  Volume  IV.  of  his 
Correspondence,  page  j^l.  Edition  by  his  grand- 
son, 1829.)  In  the  last  reference,  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  expressly,  that  when  his  term  was  near  ex- 
piring, he  proposed  to  his  friends  in  the  Legis- 
latture  to  elect  General  Nelson.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  no  opportunity,  afteivjiheV  parted 
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■witli  the  Legislature,  ou  the  fourth  of  June,  to 
communicate  with  them,  before  the  twelfth,  as 
they  went  in  different  directions,  each  avoidiug 
the  British  troops,  which  had  gotten  between 
them,  at  Charlottesville. 

The  motive  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  declin- 
ing a  re-election  and  urging  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Nelson,  in  the  passages  just  referred  to,  is 
very  different  from  that  given  by  Girardin.  He 
pleads  the  invasion  of  the  State  and  his  own  in- 
experience in  militaiy  affairs,  as  his  excuse  for 
retiring,  at  so  critical  a  period.  Girardin,  how- 
ever, informs  us  he  was  nominated  and  defeated. 
The  untruthfulness  of  Girardin's  account  of 
what  occurred  at  Staunton,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  is  made  manifest  by  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  shows  that  the  Reso- 
lution to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  adopted,  after  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Nelson  to  the  office  of  Governor.  It  was 
impossible,  then,  for  that  Resolution  to  have 
been  the  first  step  in  a  plot,  which  was  attempt- 
ed and  broke  down  hefore  the  election  took 
place. 

The  accounts  given  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Worhs, 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  occurrences  at  Staunton 
can  not  be  reconciled  with  Girardin's  account. 
This  writer  evidently  endeavored  to  explain 
away  the  disgrace  .of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, on  his  re-nomination;  and  of  the  Resolution 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  by  casting  opprobri- 
um upon  the  Legislature  and  in  charging  a 
scheme  for  a  dictatorship. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
his  Notes  on  Virginia,  did  not  connect  Mr. 
Henry's  name  with  either  scheme ;  and  that  it 
was  not  until  Mr.  Henry  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  seventeen  years,  that  any  publication  to 
that  effect  was  ever  made  ;  and  then  the  pen  of 
anotlier  was  used. 

The  palpable  inconsistencies  in  the  accounts, 
only  a  few  of  which  I  have  noticed  above,  and 
the  contradiction  of  many  items  by  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  story  is  unreliable.  If  any 
thing  of  the  sort  ever  happened,  it  amounted  to 
nothing  more,  in  all  probability,  than  the  loose 
talk  of  some  panic-stricken  men,  such  as  was 
heard  in  the  last  days  of  the  late  Southern  Con- 
federacy, about  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  If,  in- 
deed, any  one  was  designated,  at  Staunton,  as 
the  proposed  Dictator,  it  was  General  Nelson, 
"  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State,"  who  pos- 
sessed the  military  experience  needed  for  the 
emergency,  and  was  in  the  eye  of  the  Assembly, 
as  their  next  Governor,  or  had  been  in  fact 
elected ;  and  who  was  ve&ted  with  extraordin- 
ary powers,  during  the  Session.  Mr.  Henry  had 
no  military  experience,  and  was  ineligible  to  the 


office   of  Governor,  by  the  Constitution,   until 
1783. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  from  which 
this  story  of  two  plots  to  make  Mr.  Henry  a  Dic- 
tator has  arisen,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  the  only  contemporary  of 
Mr.  Henry  who  has  ever  wriSten  an  account  of 
the  matters,  and  from  whom  all  the  accounts 
seem  to  have  originated,  that  Mr.  Henry  was  not, 
in  the  slightest,  implicated  in  either  scheme.  Of 
the  first  occasion,  Mr.  Wirt  has  expressly  said 
that  he  had  met  with  no  one  who  ventured  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Henry  suggested  or  countenanced 
the  project,  and  that  Mr.  Henry  and  his  friends 
firmly  and  uniformly  presisted  in  asserting  his 
innocence — {See  page  223)  ;  and,  of  the  second, 
that  inquiries  were  made  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  1781,  which  resulted 
in  a  conviction  of  the  Mr.  Henry's  entire  inno- 
cence.— {See  page  248.)  Having  made  free  use 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  communications,  while  pre- 
paring his  Life  of  Henry.,  Mr.  Wirt  submitted 
to  him  the  work,  in  manuscript,  to  be  corrected 
in  statements,  style,  etc.  After  correcting  the 
statements,  in  some  passages,  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
turned the  manuscript,  with  high  commenda- 
tion, and  advice  to  publish  the  work ;  thus 
admitting  the  truth  of  every  statement  not  cor- 
rected.— {See  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  *.,  ^07- 
417,  for  correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Wirt.) 
It  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Pollard  to  be  the 
first  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  directly  charge 
Mr.  Henry  with  complicity  in  these  "plots,"  and 
thus  to  attempt  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  him.  The 
charge,  unsustained,  affixes  a  stigma  on  the  person 
who  makes  it. 

As  the  second  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry's  incon- 
sistency as  a  public  man,  Mr.  Pollard,  in  the 
last  place,  charges  that  he  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
tending  to  consolidation,  and,  from  the  large 
powers  given  to  the  Executive,  calculated  to  be 
the  ruin  of  the  country ;  and,  in  his  last  speech, 
before  the  people  of  Charlotte,  pronounced  the 
Alien  and  Sedition-laws  good  and  proper,  and 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
of  1798  and  1799. 

It  would  be  more  strictly  true  to  say^that  Mr. 
Henry  pronounced  the  Federal  Constitution  a 
consolidated  Government.  He  claimed  that  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  commenced  with  the  first 
words  :  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  " 
and  he  wrang  from  Mr.  Madison,  the  admission 
that,  in  some  respects,  it  was  of  a  consolidated 
nature.  Notwithstanding  his  earnest  opposition, 
it  was  adopted  ;  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
States  was  changed  to  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment, as  he  believed.  Mr.  Henry,  in  his  last 
speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention  which  adopt- 
ed it,  said  he  would  live  under  it  a  peaceable 
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citizen.  He  redeemed  his  pledge,  nobly  ;  and, 
so  far  as  he  was  called  on  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  afterwards,  he  gave  the  new  form  of 
Government  a  fair  trial. 

The  passage,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  famous  Resolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  gave  him  serious  alarm,  and  determined 
him  to  yield  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gener- 
al Washington  and  others,  and,  leaving  his  re- 
tirement, to  offer  for  a  seat  in  the  succeeding 
Legislature.  Those  Resolutions  were  uuderstood 
to  announce  the  doctrine  that  a  State  had  the 
right  to  construe  Federal  acts  and,  if  deemed 
unconstitutional,  to  resist  their  execution.  Mr. 
Madison  drew  them,  adroitly ;  but  they  were 
acknowledged  to  be  substantially  the  same  with 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  passed  just  before, 
which  were  penned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  con- 
tained, distinctly,  the  doctrine  of  Nullification. 

If  the  General  Government  was  consolidated, 
acting  directly  on  the  people,  certainly  a  State 
could  not  nullify  its  acts,  without  revolution  ; 
and  so  Mr.  Henry  thought,  in  1788,  when  op- 
posing the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 
so  he  thought,  in  1799,  when  construing  the 
instrument.  Wherein  did  he  change?  The 
change  was  in  his  opponents  who,  having  forced 
upon  him  the  system  of  Government,  after  being 
warned  of  its  powers,  and  confessing  them,  af- 
terwards denied  the  very  powers  they  had  first 
admitted. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Pollard  that,  after 
commencing  his  attack  upon  Mr.  Henry,  by  dis- 
crediting Mr.  Wirt,  his  biographer,  he,  in  con- 
clusion, bases  his  most  serious  charges  on  those 
statements  of  Mr.  Wirt  which  are,  in  fact,  er- 
roneous. 

The  report  given  to  Mr.  Wirt  of  Mr.  Henry's 
last  speech,  was  furnished  by  some  correspond- 
ent who  was  not  accurate,  as  has  been  abundant- 
ly proven  by  the  testimony  of  those  present.  I 
have  seen  the  statements  of  six  of  his  hearers, 
who  concur  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Henry  did  not 
say  the  "  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  good  and 
"  proper  ; "  and  that  he  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  them.  They  were  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing and  intelligence  in  the  County,  and  some  of 
them  intimate  with  him  ;  and  these  last  unite  in 
saying  that  they  knew  that  his  opinion  was  that 
they  were  not  good  and  proper  laws.  In  August, 
1867,  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  who  has  written  a 
history  of  Virginia,  of  high  authority,  published 
the  certificates  of  several  of  these  witnesses,  in 
the  Petersburg  Index. 

Mr.  Henry's  effort  was  to  calm  the  excited 
minds  of  the  people  and  to  persuade  them  to 
use  constitutional  means  to  obtain  redress  of 
their  grievances,  and  not  to  plunge,  headlong, 
into  civil  war.  Doctor  Archibald  Alexander, 
who   was  present,  pronounced  his  speech,    '*a 


"noble  effort,  such   as   could  have   proceeded 
*'  from  none  but  a  patriotic  heart." 

The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Patrick  Henry 
never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  on  that 
occasion  ;  and,  if  not  universally  acknowledg- 
ed, at  the  time,  they  have  been  completely  de- 
monstrated to  this  generation. 

I  might  give  abundant  testimony,  left  by 
Ijis  contemporaries,  to  the  high  and  consist- 
ent character  of  Mr.  Henry,  showing  that  he 
exactly  filled  Quintilian's  requisite.  1  will  only 
give,  however,  that  of  two,  taken  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  Union.  Says  John  Adams, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wirt,  dated  the  twenty-third 
of  January,  1818 — (See  Adamses  Life  and  Works, 
X.,  277):  "From  a  personal  acquaintance,  per- 
"  haps  I  might  say  a  friendship,  with  Mr.  Henry, 
"  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  from  all  that  I 
"have  heard  and  read  of  him,  I  have  always 
"  considered  him  a  gentleman  of  deep  reflection, 
"  keen  sagacity,  clear  foresight,  daring  euter- 
"  prise,  inflexible  intrepidity,  and  untainted  in- 
"  tegrity  ;  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties, 
"  the  honor,  and  felicity  of  his  country  and  his 
"species." 

George  Mason,  in  his  letter  to  Cockburn,  here- 
tofore quoted,  adds  :  "  But  his  eloquence  is  the 
"  smallest  part  of  his  merit.  He  is,  in  my  opin- 
"  ion,  the  first  man  upon  this  Continent,  as  well 
"in  abilities  as  public  virtues  ;  and  had  he  lived 
"in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
"War,  when  the  Roman  people  had  arrived  at 
"their  meridian  glory  and  their  virtue  not 
"  tarnished,  Mr.  Henry's  talents  must  have  put 
"  him  at  the  head  of  that  glorious  Coiumon- 
"  wealth." 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  Wlrt  Henry. 


Y.—THE    WAR    WITH    THE   SAG   AND 

FOX  INDIANS,   UNDER  BLACK 

HA  WK,  IN  ILLINOIS  AND 

MICHIGAN,  IN   1832. 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  UICHIQAN  HIS^ 
TOPICAL  SOCIETY,  MARCH  1,  I860.* 

By    the    late  Lieutenant- colonel   Electus 
Backus,  U.  S.  A. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  brief  sketch  refers, 
Michigan  was  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  present  limits,  embraced 
a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  present  State 
of  Wisconsin.     Illinois  furnished  a  majority  of 


*  This  paper  was  sent  to  us,  immediately  after  it  was 
delivered,  by  its  author;  and  we  can  furnish  no  more  im- 
portant material  for  an  accurate  history  of  the  "  Great 
"  West.'' — Editor. 
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the  Volunteevb  employed  ;  -while  Indiana  and 
Michigan  each  supplied  its  quota  of  active  troops, 
in  the  field,  and  reserves,  at  home,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  occur.  General  Dodge  commanded  the 
Michigan  Volunteers  from  the  mining  district, 
about  Dodgeville  and  the  Blue  Mounds;  and 
Colonel  Irv/in,  at  Green  Bay,  was'  called  into 
service  with  two  hundred  men  of  his  Regiment, 
to  serve  in  the  direction  of  Winnebago.  Gener- 
al Williams,  of  Detroit,  held  his  troops  in  readi- 
ness for  the  field,  and  only  waited  for  an  op- 
portunity to  employ  them  actively  against  the 
common  enemy. 

The  Sac,  or  Saukie,  and  Fox  Indians  had  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois ;  but 
were  removed  to  the  West  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  compliance  with  a  Treaty  made  at  Prairie-du- 
Chien,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1830.  Ke-o-kuk, 
the  principal  Chief,  was  fiiendiy  to  the  whites, 
and  made  the  Treaty  referred  to  ;  but  a  turbulent 
spirit,  called  Black  Hawk,  was  Chief  of  the 
♦'  British  Band,"  and  refused  to  execute  its  con- 
ditions. In  1831,  General  Gaines,  with  six  Com- 
panies of  Regulars,  and  Governor  Reynolds,  with 
seven  hundred  Volunteers,  compelled  Black  Hawk 
and  his  adherents  to  cross  the  Mississippi  and 
evacuate  the  State  of  Illinois.  No  hostilities 
occurred,  yet  much  ill-feeling  was  engendered  ; 
and  Black  Hawk  only  waited  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  sate  his  revenge. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1831,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  made  an  assault  upon  a  band  of 
Menominee^,  near  Prairie- du-Chien,  and  inhu- 
manly butchered  twenty  of  their  numbers.  The 
Menomiuees,  thirsting  for  revenge,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Sioux  to  make  war,  con- 
jointly, upon  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  humanely  interfered, 
to  prevent  so  great  a  catastrophe  ;  and  demand- 
ed, from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  a  surrender  of  the 
parties  implicated  in  this  butchery.  The  de- 
mand was  not  complied  with ;  and,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  1832,  orders  were  issued, 
at  Wasbiugtou,  directing  General  Henry  Atkin- 
son, commanding  a  Department  of  which  St.. 
Louis  was  the  Headquarters,  to  proceed  with 
troops  to  llock-island,  and  demand  the  murder- 
eib;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  obtain 
them,  to  seize  eight  or  ten  of  their  men  and  hold 
tliem,  as  hostages,  for  the  conduct  of  the  tribe. 

Black  Hawk  was  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Nation. 
He  abd  his  band  had  received  annuities  from  the 
Biitish  Government,  at  Maiden,  in  Canada,  and 
held  our  Government  and  its  people  in  supreme 
contempt.  General  Atkinson  received  his  orders 
on  the  first  of  Apiil,  1832  ;  and,  on  the  eighth, 
'he  embarked  at  St.  Louis,  on  two  steamers,  with 
six  Companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  arrived 
at  the   Lower  Rapids,  on   the  tenth.     Here,  he 


learned  that  Black  Hawk,  with  his  band  and  a 
few  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies,  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  Yellow  Banks,  five  days 
previously,  ancl  was,  then,  en  route  to  Rock-river, 
with  five  hundred  well-appointed  horsemen,  be- 
sides men  and  boys  to  propel  the  canoes  which 
contained  their  families  and  property.  "  This," 
says  General  Atkinson,  *'  was  the  first  intimation 
*'  I  received  of  the  disaffection  of  Black  Hawk." 
The  force  under  General  Atkinson  was  but  little 
more  than  two  hundred  footmen  ;  and  common 
prudence  prevented  him  from  pursuing  so  large 
a  body,  until  he  had  means  of  coercing  them  to 
return  to  their  own  lands,  on  the  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  sent  an  express  to  advise  the 
frontier  people  of  their  danger,  and  also  advised 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  of  the  invasion  of  his 
State ;  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  throw- 
ing a  fev\  Companies  of  Rangers  upon  the  fron- 
tier, for  its  protection,  until  advice  should  be 
sent  from  Washington,  signifying  the  wishes  of 
the  Government.  Governor  Reynolds,  without 
further  notice,  ordered  a  large  body  of  Militia 
into  the  field,  and  directed  their  march  upon 
Rock-island.  General  Atkinson  next  drew  from 
Fort  Crawford,  three  Companies  of  the  First  In- 
fantry, and  desired  the  senior  oflicer  of  Militia, 
at  Galena,  and  General  Dodge,  of  Michigan,  to 
organize  the  Militia  under  their  commands,  and 
l^old  themselves  in  readiness  for  active  service. 
He  also  ordered  supplies  from  St.  Louis. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  Governor  Reynolds 
arrived  at  a  point  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Rock-river,  with  a  Brigade  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred mounted  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Whitesides.  Like  all  bodies  of  Militia, 
they  were  impatient  of  delay  and  anxious  to 
proceed  rapic'ly  ;  and  General  Atkinson  consent- 
ed, with  much  reluctance,  that  Governor  Rey- 
nolds should  precede  him,  with  the  State  troops, 
to  Dixon's-ferry ;  while  General  Atkinson  would 
ascend  Rock-river,  in  small  boats,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  carrying  with  him  all  the  supplies  for 
the  Army  in  the  field.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
Governor  Reynolds  arrived  at  Dixon's  -  ferry, 
where  he  met  Stillman's  Battalion  of  Rangers. 

If  any  indiscretion  had  been  committed,  prior 
to  this  event,  it  was  that  of  permitting  Governor 
Reynolds  to  move  in  advance  of  the  General  and 
Regular  troops.  The  Militia  had  been  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
subject  to  General  Atkinson's  orders,  from  that 
day.  General  Whitesides  nominally  command- 
ed them  ;  but  Governor  Reynolds  was  present, 
and  advised  and  controlled  their  movements, 
with  good  and  honest  purposes,  no  doubt,  but 
the  result  shows  that  a  good  politician  may  be  a 
very  indifferent  soldier,  and  that  he  would  have 
done  lar  more  service  and  less  injury  by  remaiu- 
ing  at  his  capital. 
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Major  Stillman  and  his  men  were  eager  to  meet 
the  Indiana  ;  and  applied  to  Governor  Reynolds 
for  authority  to  advance.  General  Atkinson 
says,  "  Governor  Reynolds  ordered  Major  Still- 
**  man  to  proceed  with  his  Battalion  in  pursuit 
*'  of  the  Indians."  This  indiscretion  led  to  the 
most  disastrous  results,  at  a  period  when  Gener- 
al Atkinson  had  no  adequate  means  to  meet  the 
emergency.  No  act  of  war  had  yet  been  com- 
mitted. The  Indians  had  passed  Dixon's-ferry, 
quietly,  and  had  committed  no  overt  act,  except 
that  of  trespassing  on  the  soil  of  Illinois,  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
Major  Stillman  marched. with  his  Battalion — two 
or  three  hundred  men — to  a  muddy  and  boggy 
creek,  about  five  miles  below  Sycamore-creek, 
and  halted  to  encamp.  He  crossed  the  creek,  to 
the  East  bank.  At  about  sunset,  five  Indians, 
on  horseback,  showed  themselve,  near  his  camp, 
on  a  hillock,  in  the  open  prairie.  A  few  of  his 
men,  without  orders,  saddled  up  and  commenced 
a  pursuit. 

The  Indians  did  not  wish  to  fight*  They 
made  signals  of  a  peaceful  nature. f  The  Vol- 
unteers were  excited  and  warm  for  battle  ;  and 
the  Indians  fled  towards  their  main  camp,  on 
Sycamore- creek.  The  whites  pursued,  and,  in  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  killed  two  Indians. 
This  was  the  first  dloodshed,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  The  Volunteers  pursued  to 
Sycamore-creek,  where  they  found  Black  Hawk 
and  his  warriors.  A  parley  ensued  ;  but  the  In- 
dians quickly  learned  that  two  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  prepared  lor  action.  The  sight 
of  a  formidable  line  of  Indians  checked  the 
ardor  of  the  Volunteers.  They  were  in  utter 
disorder,  acting  solely  from  individual  impulse  ; 
and  now  commenced  a  headlong  retreat,  towards 
their  own  camp.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  could 
mount,  they  pursued  them  to  Stillman's  camp, 
throwing  it  into  endless  confusion.  No  sensible 
resistance  was  made,  here,  but  every  man  mount- 
ed his  horse,  some  without  saddles  or  bridles, 
and  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  Many 
horses  bogged  down  in  the  muddy  stream,  and 
were  killed  or  captured.  Eleven  men  and,  per- 
haps, twenty  horses  were  killed  ;  and  the  wag- 
ons, ammunition,  provisions,  etc.,  were  all  aban- 
doned, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  few  Indians  followed  the  whites,  yet  the 
road  was  tilled  with  the  flying  troops  ;  and  they 
neither  drew  rein  nor  checked  their  speed,  until 
compelled  to  do  so,  by  exhaustion.  Fifty-two 
men  were  missing,  on  the  following  day  ;  but 
they  all  returned,  eventually,  but  eleven,  which 
the  Indians  reported  as  killed  by  them.     The  In- 

*  Black  Hawk  says  they  showed  a  white  flag. 
}■  They  held  their  guns  horizontally  above  their  heads, 
and  knocked  outithe.priming. 


dians  lost  none,  after  the  first  assault,  in  the 
marsh,  near  Sycamore-creek. 

This  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of  May ;  and 
General  Atkinson  did  not  reach  Dixon's-ferry, 
with  his  boats,  baggage,  and  supplies,  until  the 
seventeenth.  The  impropriety  of  detaching  an 
undisciplined  and  irresponsible  command  was 
now  apparent  to  everybody.  General  Atkinson 
had  consented  to  the  movement  of  Governor 
Reynolds,  with  much  reluctance  and  timidity  ; 
but  he  never  dreamed  that  Governor  Reynolds 
would  delegate  his  powers  to  any  command  less 
than  his  entire  force.  Major  Stillman's  force 
was  insufficient  to  the  purpose  before  him  ;  and 
the  assault  on  the  Indians  was  made  by  a  frac- 
tion only  of  that  force.  This  precipitate  move- 
ment drove  General  Atkinson  into  measures  for 
which  he  was  unprepared.  On  the  nineteenth, 
he  marched,  with  Whitesides's  Brigade,  for  Syca- 
more-creek ;  and  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  follow- 
ed up  the  river,  with  the  boats,  subsistence,  and 
regular  troops.  The  river  was  swollen  by  heavy 
rains,  and  the  incessant  labor  of  the  troops,  in 
hauling  and  propelling  the  boats,  was  severe; 
but  it  was  borne  without  a  murmur.  News  now 
reached  the  General  of  murders  committed  on 
the  Dupage,  Fox-river,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  Col- 
onel Johnston,  Stillman's  successor,  was  ordered 
to  Ottawa,  to  cover  the  settlements,  in  that  di- 
rection. Finding  the  enemy  had  left  Sycamore- 
creek,  and  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Big 
Woods,  on  Pox-river,  the  Regulars  were  ordered 
back  to  Dixon's-ferry,  as  a  depot ;  and  General 
Whitesides,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Taylor  and 
Captain  Harney  of  the  Army,  pursued  the  Indi- 
an trail,  towards  the  Big  Woods.  Finding  the 
trails  small  and  scattering,  he  changed  his  course, 
towards  Ottawa,  and  his  men,  claiming  their 
discbarges,  were  mustered  out  of  service,  by 
Governor  Reynolds,  befoie  a  single  blow  had 
been  struck,  and  while  the  whole  frontier  was 
covered  with  parties  of  hostile  Indians,  carrying 
the  faggot  and  the  scalping-knife  into  every  set- 
tlement and  to  every  fireside.  Thus  ended  the 
first  Campaign  ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  call 
'for  fresh  troops  and  supplies,  for  a  second  effort, 
to  meet  a  formidable  and  successful  enemy,  and, 
if  "possible,  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 

In  April,  1832,  General  Brady  commanded  the 
Department  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  was  order- 
ed to  proceed  from  Detroit,  as  soon  as  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes  should  open,  to  Green  Bay 
or  Fort  Winnebago,  and  to  co-operate  with 
General  Atkinson  in  reducing  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  to  obedience.  Without  waiting  for  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  he  started,  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  on  horseback,  to  cross  the  coun- 
try, via  Chicago  to  Fort  Winnebago.  His  only 
companion   was    his   Aid-de-camp,    Lieutenant 
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Backus  ;  *  and  the  comforts  and  accommodations 
upon  the  route  were  meagre  and  uncertain.  In 
twelve  days,  he  reached  Chicago,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  pack-horse  and  guide,  and  proceeded  on 
to  Winnebago.  Our  forage  and  provisions  were 
carried  on  a  single  pack-horse.  The  weather 
was  cold  ;  and,  on  the  night  we  slept  on  Fox- 
river,  ice  was  frozen  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
We  made  a  fire,  but  had  no  covering  except  our 
saddle-blankets.  We  passed  by  Lake  Kosh-ko- 
nc  ng  and  the  Four  Lakes  ;  and  reached  Winne- 
l^ago  on  the  seventeenth  day  from  Detroit.  The 
Winnebagos  were  now  quite  restless  ;_j  but  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly. 

General  Brady  soon  learned  that  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  had  crossed  the  Mississippi ;  but  hostili- 
ties were  not  yet  deemed  certain.  About  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  the  Winnebagos  came  in 
and  said  a  fight  had  taken  place  near  Sycamore- 
creek,  and  the  whites  were  whipped  and  had 
fled.  They  added  that  eleven  white  men  had 
been  killed ;  and  that  they  had  a  strong  smell 
of  whisky.  General  Brady  immediately  ordered 
troops  and  provisions  from  Green  Bay  to  Winne- 
bago ;  and  opened  a  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  proceeded 
to  join  him  with  two  Companies  of  the  Fifth 
Infantry.  General  Brady  descended  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi-rivers,  in  Mackinac  boats, 
to  Galena.  Here  he  obtained  a  few  ox-teams, 
and  arrived  at  Dixon's-ferry  on  the  ninth  of  June. 
Several  smart  actions  had  occurred  near  Galena, 
with  Volunteers,  in  one  of  which  Captain  Steven- 
son was  badly  wounded,  after  severely  chastis- 
ing the  enemy.  The  families  about  the  country 
had  abandoned  their  homes,  and,  in  several 
places,  had  built  stockades,  where  they  were 
safe  from  sudden  outbreaks.  At  Dixon's-ferry, 
General  Brady  was  j  ined  by  General  Dodge, 
and  both  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  to  meet  General 
Atkinson,  who  was  waiting  the  approach  of  a 
new  levy  of  Volunteers.  He  had  retained  only 
a  small  Battalion,  under  an  energetic  officer, 
Major  Fry,  in  whom  he  justly  placed  much  con- 
fidence. General  Atkinson  found  Governor  Rey- 
nolds at  Ottawa,  who  agreed  to  supply  him  with 


'  "  Lieutenant  Backus,"  thus  modestly  referred  to,  was 
General  Brady's  son-in-law,  and  the  author  of  this  narra- 
tive. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  enjoy  his  intimate  friendship,  in 
his  latter  days;  and  A^e  remember  him  as  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  and  a  gentleman  without  reproach. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Backus,  some  months  before  his 
death,  entrusted  his  papers  to  us,  "  to  protect  his  charac- 
"  ter  as  a  soldier;"  and  the  pages  of  the  Hibtorioal 
"Magazinb  for  1866  and  1867  will  bear  testimony  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  we  have  executed  our  trust.  His 
unpublished  dianes,  written  on  the  field,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  in  that  of  Mexico,  are  among  the 
choicest  treasures  of  our  collections. — Bditoe. 


a  large  force  of  Volunteers,  by  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  of  Jane. 

It  was  now  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1832. 
On  the  twelfth  of  June,  the  new  troops  began 
to  arrive.  On  the  fifteenth,  Posey's  Brigade  was 
organized  ;  and,  on  the  sixteenth,  Alexander's — 
each  Brigade  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
men.  Henry's  Brigade,  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  was  completed  .>n  the  twentieth.  On 
the  nineteenth,  Posey's  Brigade  and  two  Com- 
panies of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Baker,  were  ordered  to  Dixon's-ferry,  to  re|)ort 
to  General  Brady,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  Division.  Posey's  Brigade  was 
assigned  to  cover  Galena  and  the  minaral  dis- 
trict, and  was,  soon  after,  sent  in  that  direction, 
by  General  Brady.  Major  Dement,  who  com- 
manded the  Spy  Battalion,  was  in  advance ;  and, 
near  Kellogg's  Grove,  thirty-five  from  Dixon's, 
he  fell  in  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  driven  back  to  the  fortified 
buildings,  with  the  Joss  of  a  few  men.  His 
horses  were  in  the  lane,  in  front  of  Kellogg's 
house,  t.nd  in  the  enclosures  adjoining,  where 
the  Indians  surrounded  them  and  shot  down 
about  sixty.  The  troops  were  in  the  fortified 
buildings,  and  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  on  the  Indi- 
ans, for  several  hours.  Neither  party  suffered 
any  great  loss;  and  the  enemy  at  length  fell 
back.  One  of  Dement's  men  escaped  from  the 
fort,  wounded,  with  dispatches  for  General 
Posey,  and  soon  met  him  on  the  road.  His 
march  was  quickened,  and,  on  his  arrival,  lie 
found  the  enemy  still  near  the  fort;  but  the 
fatigue  of  his  men  and  horses  and  the  approach 
of  night  induced  him  to  defer  a  pursuit,  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Indians  had  retu'ed  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Kosh-ko-uong. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  Henry's  and  Al- 
exander's Brigades  bad  arrived  at  Dixon's,  with 
the  Headquarters ;  and  Alexander  was  sent  to- 
wards Plum-creek,  to  intercept  a  large  trail 
going  in  that  direction.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  Henry's  Brigade  (nine  hundred)  and 
the  Regulars,  under  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Lake  Kosh-ko-nong. 
We  had  also  two  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Wheelwright.  This 
second  Division  was  commanded  by  General 
Brady,  and  was  accompanied  by  General  Atkin- 
son and  his  Staff,  of  which  Lieutenant  A.  S. 
Johnston,  now  General  Johnston,  was  the  chief. 
Strong  detachments  were  left  to  guard  the 
depots,  at  Dixon's  and  at  Ottawa.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  crossed  the  creek,  where  Still- 
man's  disaster  occurred,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May — now  known  as  Stillman's  Run.  Dead 
horses,  burnt  wagons,  saddle-bags,  and  rem- 
nants of  clothing  were  scattered  over  the  ground, 
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and  proved  that  the  descriptions  o(  eye-witnesses 
were  only  too  true.  On  the  third  of  July,  we 
arrived  at  Kosh-ko-uong-]ake,  and  found  tHat  the 
Indians  had  dispersed  and  scattered,  in  small 
parties,  ])roba))ly  to  re-unite,  at  some  more  favor- 
able position.  General  Alexander  joined  us 
with  his  Brigade,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth. 
General  Posey,  with  a  part  of  his  Brigade,  and 
General  Dodge,  with  a  Battalion  of  Michigan 
and  Galena  Volunteers,  arrived  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  LakeKosh-ko-ncng,  on  the  fifth.  Alex- 
ander was  now  o]dered  to  cross  Rock-river,  join 
Dodge,  and  ascend  the  West  bank ;  while  Gen- 
eral Brady,  with  the  Regulars  and  Henry's  and 
Posey's  Brigades,  should  ascend  the  East  bank. 
On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  July,  we  encamped 
on  the  White  Water.  Dodge  and  Alexander 
were  recalled,  by  express,  with  the  view  of  as- 
saulting the  enemy,  on  the  seventh,  who  was  re- 
ported close  in  our  fiout,  in  force.  Their  spies 
were  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  White 
Water ;  but  their  main  force  was  not  present,  and 
our  Winnebago  guides  had  intentionally  deceiv- 
ed us.  Our  roads,  to-day,  were  excessively  bad 
— half  the  time  was  spent  in  hunting  for  fords 
or  in  building  bridges.  A  Council  of  War  was 
called.  Two  Brigades  of  Volunteers  had  ex- 
hausted, or  thrown  away,  their  provisions  ;  and 
we  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand -still.  Gen- 
eral Brady  now  advised  Geueial  Atkinson  that 
he  had  ordered  large  supplies  of  subsisteuce- 
stoies  to  Winnebago,  which  was  only  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  North  of  us.  Henry,  Alexander, 
and  Dodge  were  ordered  to  Winnebago,  for  a 
supply  of  twelve  days  ;  and  Posey  was  ordered 
to  Hamilton's,  Dodgeville,  and  Kellogg's,  to  pro- 
tect that  frontier  and  to  intercept  the  enemy,  in 
the  event  ot  his  flight,  in  that  direction.  Henry 
was  also  dhected  to  watch  for  any  trails  going 
towards  the  Wisconsin  ;  and,  if  he  found  any, 
to  pursue  them,  and  send  information,  by  ex- 
piess,  to  General  Atkinson,  at  Kosh-ko-noug, 
where  he  was  waiting,  with  the  Regulais,  for 
the  return  of  the  Volunteers.  General  Atkinson 
says,  in  his  dispatches  :  "  It  is  buc  fair  to  remark, 
*'here,  that  but  for  the  waste  of  provisions  by 
"  the  Volunteers,  and  unavoidable  losses  in 
"swimming  rivers,  and  the  miring  doAVU  of 
**  horses  in  creeks  and  swamps,  the  supply 
"would  have  been  ample  until  the  train  of 
"  wagons  arrived."  The  Regulars,  who  march- 
ed with  the  same  supply  (twenty  days',)  were 
never  in  want  until  the  full  period  had  expired. 
This  was  entirely  due  to  the  care  they  took  of 
their  rations,  and  to  their  experience.  During 
the  absence  of  the  Volunteeis,  the  troops  erected 
a  stockade,  for  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  supplies.  Geneial  Brady  was  here  seized 
with  the  dysentery,  which  terminated  his  servic- 
es for  the  Campaign. 


On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  a  train  of  thirty-six 
wagons,  loaded  with  subsistence-stores,  arrived 
from  the  Blue  Mounds.  On  the  seventeenth, 
Alexander's  Brigade  returned  from  Winnebago. 
Henry  and  Dodge  had  gone  direct  to  Rock-river 
Rapids,  to  find  the  enemy ;  and,  on  the  nine- 
teenth, General  Atkinson  marched  again,  up  the 
White  Water,  with  the  Regulars  and  Alexander's 
Brigade,  to  co-operate  with  them.  The  Indians 
weie  in  the  triangle  between  the  Rock-river  and 
White  Water,  in  a  marshy,  timbered  country, 
difficult  of  access,  and  little  known  by  the  white 
people.  Here,  they  found  some  game,  roots, 
and  vegetable  substances,  on  which  they  had 
subsisted,  or  existed.  But  our  delays,  our 
marchings,  and  our  countermarchings  had  misled 
and  deceived  them,  and  had  prevented  them 
from  separating,  to  hunt  or  fish ;  hence,  their 
supplies  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  actually 
in  a  state  of  starvation.  Our  masterly  inactivi- 
ty, occassioned  by  treacherous  advice  and  want 
of  stores,  had  already  conquered  them.  But  we 
were  not  yet  aware  of  this  fact.  The  last  five 
beeves  in  our  camp  were  stolen  in  the  night,  by 
our  allies,  the  Winnebagos,  and  driven  directly 
to  the  Sac  camp,  in  the  muddy  triangle  above 
us.  At  length,  exhausted  and  confused,  they 
determined  to  fly  towards  the  Wisconsin  ;  and, 
seeing  Alexander's  Brigade  return  to  Kosh-ko- 
nong,  they  passed  out,  immediately  behind  him, 
not  knowing  that  Dodge  and  Henry  were  yet  in 
the  rear.  Dodge  and  Henry  struck  the  fi'esh 
trail ;  sent  an  express  to  General  Atkinson ;  and 
then  followed  the  Indians,  at  their  greatest  speed. 

Evidences  of  their  poverty  and  suffering  were 
seen,  upon  every  mile  of  the  trail.  The  bones 
of  horses,  which  had  been  killed,  to  prevent 
starvation  of  the  women  and  children,  were 
hourly  passed;  and,  eventually,  a  few  stragglers 
in  the  rear  were  discovered ;  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Wisconsin-river,  they  were  met  by 
a  formidable  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sharp  action 
ensued.  The  women  and  children  weie  cossing 
the  river ;  and  the  Indians  only  maintained  the 
struggle  long  enough  to  effect  this  puipose. 
Several  were  killed,  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  In- 
dians suffered  most,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  to  escape  and  follow 
their  families.  This  occuired  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  July,  1832. 

On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  express 
from  General  Heuiy  jeached  Kosh-ko-nong,  in  the 
midst  of  a  teirible  storm.  General  Atkinsim 
had  marched,  early  that  morning,  up  the  White 
Water  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  express 
should  reach  him,  as  eail}  as  possible.  Yet  it 
was  so  dark  and  stormy  that  no  man  could  ride 
and  keep  the  t)ail ;  and  General  Brady  directed 
that  the  express-man  should  wait  until  daylight, 
and   then  press  through,  as  rapidly  as  his  horse 
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could  carry  him.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  be 
readied  General  Atkinson's  camp,  which  was 
nearly  deluged  with  the  previous  night's  rain ; 
and,  instead  of  marching  up  the  White  Water, 
he,  at  once,  retraced  his  steps,  and,  on  the  same 
night,  encamped  with  us,  at  Kosh-ko-nong.  On 
the  twenty  -  first  of  July,  General  Atkinson 
marched  for  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  twenty-fourth.  General  Henry  was  there 
for  supplies  ;  and  General  Dodge  had  gone  to 
Dodgeville  to  recruit  his  Battalion.  The  next 
day,  General  Atkinson  marched,  with  the  Regu- 
lars, Henry's  Brigade  and  Alexander's,  for  the 
Wisconsin,  near  Helena,  sixteen  miles  distant. 

Rafts  were  constructed  for  crossing  the  river  ; 
but  they  were  of  small  capacity,  and  difficult  to 
manage.  The  General  determined  to  take  with 
him  only  the  most  efficient  troops,  and,  there- 
fore, sent  all  the  worn-out  horses,  etc.,  of  the 
Volunteers,  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the  sick  were 
left  at  Helena.  The  force  was  now  reduced  to 
four  hundred  Regulars  and  nine  hundred  Vol- 
unteers. The  Volunteers  were  commanded  by 
Henry,  Alexander,  and  Dodge.  The  crossing 
was  slow  and  difficult,  and  occupied  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty -eighth.  Having  proceeded 
four  miles,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  the  troops 
struck  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  pursued  it, 
with  zeal  and  industry,  through  an  exceedingly 
difficult  country,  until  the  second  of  August, 
when  the  Indians  were  overtaken,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  mouth  of  the  Bad- Axe,  and  were 
entirely  subdued.  The  families  were  in  the  act 
of  crossing  the  river — some  in  canoes,  some  on 
small  rafts,  and  some  were  clinging  to  the  tails 
of  their  ponies,  who  weie  swimming  towards 
the  western  bank,  and  towing  their  burdens  after 
them.  Many  Inclians  were  killed  in  the  willows, 
near  the  bank,  and  very  many,  including  women 
and  children,  were  killed  in  the  water,  endeav- 
oring to  escape.  The  number  was  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Black  Hawk  and  his 
family  had  already  fled  into  the  Winnebago 
country;  and  were  not  in  the  action.  They 
were  subsequently  captured  and  delivered  to 
General  Atkinson,  by  the  Winnebagos,  who  de- 
serted their  allies  as  rats  flee  from  a  sinking  ship. 
The  troops  descended  the  Mississippi,  to  Prairie- 
du-Chien.  The  Volunteers  were  discharged,  and 
the  Regulars  descended  to  Rock  Island,  whei'e 
they  met  General  Scott,  who  had  come  out  with 
a  la)ge  force  of  Regulars,  to  supersede  Genejal 
Atkinson  and  conduct  the  war.  His  movements 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Many  small  affairs  occurred  between  the  Indi- 
ans and  Volunteers,  not  mentioned  above,  yet 
some  of  them  were  brilliant  and  successful, 
while  others  were  marked  by  stupidity,  gross 
carelessness,  and  neglect.  The  one  which  at- 
tracted  the   most    attention,    and    evinced   the 


greatest  tact  and  decision,  was  conducted  by 
General  Dodge  and  his  Volunteers  from  Michi- 
gan. I  have  no  official  account  of  it,  but  re- 
ceived the  details  from  eye-witnesses,  a  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  event.  It  occurred  about  the 
first  of  July,  on  the  Pickatolica  (or  Pic-a-ton-i- 
ca),  perliaps  twenty  miles  West  from  the  Foijr 
Lakes.  General  Dodge  is  said  to  have  had 
twenty-eight  men,  and  to  have  met  seventeen  In- 
dians, sixteen  of  whom  were  killed.  General 
Dodge  lost  but  one  or  two  men,  and  had  some 
three  or  four  wounded.  The  party  was  literally 
wiped  out,  as  only  one  boy  escaped,  by  lying 
still  in  the  grass  and  avoiding  observation.  It 
was  considered  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the 
war,  and  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Gen- 
eral's former  character.  Many  otber  small  actions 
occuri'ed  which  were  creditable  to  the  parties 
employed ;  but  I  have  no  data  by  which  they  can 
be  designated,  and  shall,  therefore,  omit  them. 
Captain  Snyder  was  actively  employed,  near  Ga- 
lena, and  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 

At  the  moment  that  General  Atkinson  marched 
for  the  Wisconsin,  General  Brady  was  at  Kosh- 
ko-nong,  slowly  recovering  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  he  started  for  Chicago, 
on  horseback,  and  reached  there  in  three  days. 
At  this  point,  he  met  General  Scott,  with  several 
Regiments  from  the  seaboard,  all  of  which  had 
suffered  with  the  choleia,  to  a  frightful  extent. 
The  disease  was  already  abating  ;  and  the  Gen- 
eral was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  Campaign. 
His  latest  news  from  General  Atkinson  left  him 
at  Helena,  ready  to  pursue  the  enemy's  trail  to- 
wards the  Mississippi.  Captain  Low,  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry,  was  left  with  his  Company  in 
charge  of  the  depot,  at  Kosh-ko-nong,  and  re- 
mained there,  until  hostilities  had  ceased.  Gen- 
eral Brady  returned  slowly  to  Detroit,  riding  a 
part  of  the  way  in  a  common  road- wagon,  on  a 
bed  of  hay,  entirely  unable  to  fit  upon  his  horse. 
It  was  many  weeks  before  he  recovered  his  usual 
health. 

Various  rumors  had  been  in  circulation  as  to 
the  intentions  and  movements  oi  the  Indians ; 
and  it  was  feared  that,  if  closely  pursued  and 
hard  pressed,  they  would  endeavor  to  reach  Can- 
ada, passing  through  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  interior  settlements  were  sparse  and  unpre- 
pared for  defence  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
they  might  suffer  equally  with  those  West  and 
South  of  Chicago.  These  Indians  had  often  re- 
ceived presents  in  Canada  (at  Maiden,)  and 
would  naturally  seek  their  friends,  if  punished 
by  their  enemies.  The  public  mind  was  much 
excited ;  and  the  people  of  Michigan  were  ready 
and  willing  to  act  against  the  common  enemy, 
as  soon  as  the  means  of  doing  so  could  be  point- 
ed out. 
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For  this  purpose,  Major-general  John  K.  Will- 
iams proceeded  to  Chicago  to  obtain  timely  in- 
formation, which  would  enable  him  to  determine 
the  number  and  character  of  troops  required 
from  this  State,  as  well  as  the  point  where  their 
services  might  be  needed.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  Aids,  Major  Charles  Whipple  and  Major 
John  M.  Wilson  ;  and  was  escorted  by  a  Troop 
of  Light  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  Jackson.  Garry  Spencer  was  the  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  Troop,  John  Farrar  was  its 
Second  Lieutenant,  and  James  Hanmer  was  its 
Third  Lieutenant.  This  command  remained, 
some  weeks,  at  Chicago,  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  war,  and  made  an  excursion  thence 
to  the  Naper  settlement,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  savages.  If  finally  returned  to  Detroit, 
after  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk.  Another 
Company  of  foot  troops,  under  Captain  Marsac, 
was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  marched 
as  far  as  Saline,*  where  orders  for  their  return 
were  received  from  Governor  Mason.  This  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  them,  as  their  hopes 
of  meeting  the  enemy  were  strong ;  and  they 
felt  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  In- 
dians, at  any  time,  under  equal  circumstances. 
This  Company  was  composed  entirely  of  our 
native  French  population.  The  men  were  all 
good  woodsmen  and  hunters,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  Indian  tricks  and  Indian  warfare. 
A  better  class  of  men,  for  this  purpose,  does 
not  exist;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  ever  meet- 
ing a  savage  foe,  they  will  prove  that  the  pres- 
ent stock  has  in  no  degree  degenerated.  An- 
other body  of  Volunteers,  under  General  Brown, 
marched  from  Lenawee-county,  as  far  as  Niles, 
or  Laporte,  but  were  also  recalled,  without  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  enemy. 

Detroit  had  sufi'ered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera.  Its  introduction  was  charged 
to  the  troops  on  board  of  several  steamers,  en 
route  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  doubtless  would 
have  prevailed  here,  perhaps  a  few  weeks  later, 
if  the  troops  had  not  passed  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  this  city.  It  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  on  board  of  one  of  the  transports,  that 
the  commanding  officer.  Major  Twiggs,  landed 
the  troops  near  Fort  Gratiot,  on  the  St.  Clair, 
and  abandoned  the  intention  of  joining  Gener- 
al Scott,  at  Chicago.  Many  of  the  soldiers  died, 
and  others  dispersed  in  an  absolute  panic.  But 
a  small  portion  of  them  ever  returned  to  the 
service.  Each  transport  lost  a  porlion  by  the 
epidemic ;  and  the  army,  at  Chicago,  was  vir- 
tually paralyzed,  for  many  days,  after  it  had 
assembled  at  that  place,  ISTo  man  exhil^ited  a 
greater  degree  of  moral  courage  than  General 

*  other  Companies  ware  at  Saline,  ^but  I  am  not  advised 
of  their  designations. 


Scott,  at  this  trying  period.  He  was  daily  with 
the  troops,  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  camp  ;  in 
short,  he  was  at  every  point  where  his  noble 
presence  could  give  moral  strength  and  comfort 
to  the  sick  and  to  the  dying. 

The  garrison,  at  Fort  Gratiot,  under  Major 
Alexander  Thompson,  was  ordered  to  Chicago, 
after  the  epidemic  had  become  general.  No 
transport  could  be  obtained ;  and  he  determin- 
ed to  take  the  route  by  land.  On  his  arrival 
at  Detroit,  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  he  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  landing,  the  au- 
thorities apparently  presuming  that  soldiers 
and  the  cholera  were  inseparable.  He,  at 
length,  landed  and  marched,  first  to  Chicago 
and  then  to  Rock  Island.  Here,  again,  the 
epidemic  became  virulent ;  and  hundreds  of 
brave  and  worthy  men  found  an  untimely  grave 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  captives  — Sacs  and  Foxes — were  taken 
to  Rock -island,  and  were  catechised,  most  elab- 
orately, by  General  Scott  and  his  assistants.  It 
appeared,  as  we  had  conjectured,  that  the 
Winnebagos,  our  professed  allies,  were  oper- 
ating on  both  sides,  and  in  both  camps.  Those 
in  our  camp  stole  our  beef  cattle  and  drove 
them  to  the  enemy.  They  went  out  in  a  fog, 
and  shot  one  of  our  men  who  was  fishing  in  the 
White  Water ;  and,  before  the  wounds  of  the 
soldier  were  dressed,  they  were  again  in  camp, 
eating  Uncle  Sam's  beet  with  an  air  of  inno- 
cence which  would  have  deceived  the  arch- 
fiend himself.  In  the  Treaty,  which  followed, 
their  tricks  and  treachery  were  not  forgotten ; 
and  they  were  forced  to  jjart  with  lands  on 
which  they  had  lived,  from  time  immemorial, 
and  to  which  they  were  ardently  attached. 
General  Scott  did  not  reach  the  enemy's  coun- 
try until  the  last  gun  had  been  fired ;  but  he 
conducted  and  closed  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions Avith  quite  as  much  ability  as  the  war  had 
been  conducted  by  General  Atkinson.  No  jeal- 
ousy existed  between  these  great  and  generous 
men.  They  were  warm  friends,  and  had  served 
together,  on  former  Campaigns,  in  a  common 
cause,  when  great  interests  were  at  stake. 

While  General  Atkinson  was  stopping  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Illinois,  below  Ottawa,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  new  levy  of  Volunteers,  a 
message  was  delivered  to  him  to  this  effect,  viz.: 
"  That  General  Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
''United  States,  had  stated  that  he  had  furn- 
"  ished  adequate  means  for  prosecuting  the 
"War  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  had 
"placed  General  Atkinson  in  command;  and 
"  that  if  he  (General  Atkinson)  did  not  term- 
"  inate  the  war,  in  thirty  days,  he  would  dis- 
"miss  him  from  the  Army."  The  statement 
was  said  to  have  been  made  to  one  or  more  of 
the  Representatives  in  Congress,  from  the  State 
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of  Illinois.  "When  the  news  of  Stillman's  dis- 
aster ftDcl  consequent  delays  reached  Washing- 
ton, it  appears  that  still  greater  doubts  existed 
of  the  competency  of  General  Atkinson  to  con- 
duct this  War;  and  General  Scott  was  ordered 
to  supersede  him.  General  Scott  proceeded, 
promptly,  to  dischaige  the  duty  assigijcd  him  ; 
but  an  intervention  ol  Providence,  the  cliolera, 
delayed  his  movements  until  General  Atkinson 
had  subdued  the  enemy  and  placed  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

I  will  ventuie  to  say  that  no  Indian  War,  of 
the  same  magnitude  and  importance,  was  ever 
brought  to  a  close,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 
The  first  gun  was  fired,  at  Stillman's-run,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  May;  and  the 
last  and  farewell  shot  echoed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississipi3i,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  of  August.  It  embraced  a  period  of 
precisely  seventy-nine  days.  The  Florida  War 
covered  a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  and  em- 
ployed, successively,^ seven  or  eight  of  our  most 
distinguished  Generals.  The  Wars  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  have  existed,  with  slight  in- 
terruptions, for  ten  years;  and  they  bid  fair  to 
continue  ten  years  longer. 

General  Atkinson  had  jDrobably  never  before 
exercised  a  command  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance.  General  Scott,  with  his  world- 
wide fame,  could  well  afibrd  to  be  generous 
without  endangering  his  well-earned  laurels. 
He  had  determined  to  afi"ord  General  Atkinson 
every  proper  opportunity  to  execute  his  plans 
and  end  the  War,  when,  to  his  great  gratifica- 
tion, he  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that  lie 
had  met  and  conquered  the  enemy.  The  preju- 
dices which  had  existed  against  him,  causing 
him  to  be  superseded,  had  fallen  still-born  to  the 
ground  ;  and  his  reputation,  as  an  honest,  able, 
and  indefatigable  public  officer,  was  placed 
upon  a  basis  where  envy,  suspicion,  and  jeal- 
ousy could  never  reach  it.  He  has  gone  to  his 
last,  his. final  place  of  rest ;  but  his  generous 
and  noble  qualities  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  will  live 
forever  in  the  history  of  our  great  and  ever- 
growing West. 

— Mr.  C.  B.  Darwin,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  investigating  a  shell-mound  near  Steiner- 
st](.et,  North  of  Greenwich,  in  that  city.  The 
ruuund  is  not  comi;osed  "v\ holly  of  shells,  but  is 
an  oidinary  sand  heap,  with  a  layer  of  shells, 
f)  om  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  on  the  suifacc. 
Digging  into  the  side  ot  the  hill,  he  unearthed, 
in  the  sand,  under  the  shells,  a  complete  skeleton, 
appaiently  in  a  Ijnecling  position.  The  skeleton 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciei  ce. 


Ml.—LETTEB  FROM  UATTEEW  LYON, 
LATE  BEPBE8EN7ATIVE   IN  GON^ 
OBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  VEB- 
MONT,  TO  CITIZEN  JOHN  ADAMS. 
Re-printed  from  a  contemporary  copy.* 

City  of  Washington, 
59  minutes  before  one,  A.M. 
March  4th,  1801. 
Fellow  Citizen  :  v 

Four  years  ago,  this  day,  you  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  a  Representative 
of  the  people  in  Congress ;  this  day  has  brought 
us  once  more  on  a  level ;  the  acquaintance  we 
have  had  together  entitles  me  to  the  liberty  I 
take,  when  you  are  going  to  depart  for  Quincy, 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  bid  you  a  hearty 
farewell.  This  appears  to  me  more  proper,  as  I 
am  going  to  retire,  of  my  own  accord,  to  the 
extreme  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
I  had  fixed  myself  an  asylum  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  a  party,  the  most  base,  cruel,  assuming, 
and  faithless,  that  ever  disgraced  the  councils  of 
any  nation  :  That  party  are  now  happily  humbled 
in  *'  dust  and  ashes,  before  the  indignant  frowns 
"of  an  injured  country,"  but  their  deeds  never 
can  be  forgotten. 

In  this  valedictory,  I  propose,  without  further 
ceremony,  to  bring  to  your  view,  a  retrospect  of 
some  part,  at  least,  of  your  public  conduct  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  or  myself  with  the  fair  promises 
in  your  inauguration  speech,  nor  those  three  vol- 
umes, in  which  is  displayed  your  love  of  royalty 
and  Great  Britain.  Your  early  endeavours  to 
involve  this  country  in  an  endless  war,  and  draw 
forth  her  resources  on  the  side  of  monarchy, 
against  republicanism,  forms  a  trait  in  your  his- 
toiy  which  much  more  deserves  my  notice. 
Your  first  speech  to  the  5th  Congress,  containing 
groundless  insinuations,  that  Charles  C.  Pinckney 
was  authorized  to  discuss  and  investigate  the 
demands  of  the  French  nation  for  redress,  of 
what  they  called  grievances,  presaged  with  your 
retirement — and  when  looking  over  that  speech 
I  beg  you  to  leflect  on  the  base  manner  in  which 
you  abused  Mr.  Mon\oe,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, because  he  had,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  that 
government ;  and  on  your  childish  nonsense 
about  dividing  the  people  from  the  government. 
I  hope  Sir,  you  are  not  past  blushing  at  what  a 
school  boy  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  i)eople 
of  this  country  can  never  be  divided  from  the 
goveinment;     you   have   brought  yourself    into 


*  We  are  iuclebted  to  William  H.  Winder,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  the  copy  of  this  tract  which  we  have  used 
in.re-produciug  this  notable  letter.— Editor. 
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hatred  and  contempt  with  them,  but  they  never 
could  be  induced  to  view  you  and  your  execu- 
tive officers,  as  the  government — No  !  The  gov- 
ernment they  love  and  respect,  and  have  accord- 
ingly put  it  into  better  hands.  You  will  n(tw 
have  leisure,  Sir,  to  look  over  your  second  speech 
to  the  same  congress,  when  I  hope  you  will  re- 
cellect  how  you  swelled  and  strutted  when  you 
were  abusing  the  nation  you  were  hypocritically 
pretending  to  make  up  differences  with. 

Look  at  the  list  of  laws  which  you  sanctioned 
that  session,  giving  new  and  unconstitutional 
powers  to  yourself.  You  will  have  time  to  re- 
view all  the  fulsome  addresses  to  you  from  a 
misguided  multitude  ;  I  will  not  j^retend  to  de- 
scribe the  sensations  they  will  produce,  when 
you  reflect  how  they  buoyed  up  your  pride,  flat- 
tered your  vanity,  and  persuaded  you  the  day 
was  approaching  and  nigh  at  hand,  when  an 
hereditary  crown  would  be  offered  you.  Read 
over  your  answers,  Sir,  which  invoked  more  and 
more  addresses,  until  *tlie  whole  store  of  the 
folly  and  sycophancy  of  our  country  became  ex- 
hausted :  Pitiful  indeed  must  be  your  feeling  in 
passing  home  through  the  now  democratic  state, 
New  Jersey,  which  foinierly  so  copiously  furn- 
ished you  with  piping  hot  addresses  Gverj  morn- 
ing for  breakfast ;  the  servility  of  a  few  of  their 
abandoned  citizens  studied  your  palate  and 
changed  the  cookery  of  the  dish  oftener  than 
your  kitchen  servants.  Should  you  stop  at  Phil- 
adelphia how  melancholy  must  it  seem  to  you, 
M'Pherson's  band  of  cockade  boys  are  dispersed 
or  grown  up  into  democrats,  no  federal  mobs 
there  now  to  sing  Hail  Columbia  and  huzzar 
for  John  Adams,  and  terrify  your  opposers,  Hop- 
kinson's  lyre  is  out  of  tune,  Cobbet  and  Liston 
are  gone,  the  Quakers  are  for  the  living  presi- 
dent, and  your  old  friend  Joe  Thomas  I  am  told 
can  scarcely  find  duds  to  cover  his  nakedness ; 
I  am  surprised  you  did  not  make  him  a  judge. 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  disgression,  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  take  water  at  the  Federal  City  and 
land  at  the  nearest  port  of  Quincy  the  condol- 
ence of  your  old  confederates,  all  along  from 
this  to  Quincy,  and  the  silent  contempt  of  the 
multitude,  will  be  too  hard  for  you  to  bear,  so 
soon  after  your  fall,  and  may  deprive  you  of 
the  little  reason  you  have  left. 

But  to  return  to  the  review  of  your  adminis- 
tration as  respects  your  endeavours  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  wai",  after  you 
found  that  the  X.  Y.  and  Z,  fabrications  did  not 
blind  the  people  sufficiently  to  their  own  inter- 
est, and  after  you  found  France  would  not  be 
provoked  by  you  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  that 
they  had  prudently  overlooked  all  your  bullying 
rhapsodies,  and  offered  to  meet  you  in  the  work 
of  reconciliation,  on  the  terms  yourself  had 
proposed  you  insulted  the  patience  and  good 
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sense  of  the  American  people,  by  withholding 
the  public  communication,  nearly  throughout  a 
whole  session  of  Congress,  and  then  after  some 
of  your  tergiversations,  put  the  Ijusiness  of  ne- 
gociation  in  such  a  train,  as  has  kept  this  coun- 
try more  than  two  years  longer  in  a  state  of  half 
war  which  has  destroyed  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able branches  of  her  commerce,  and  left  the 
stable  and  essential  article  of  tobacco  in  the 
hands  of  the  planter,  or  obliged  him  to  sell  it 
at  one  third  of  its  real  value  to  British  specula- 
tors who  have  five  folded  the  price  to  the 
French. 

You  came  to  the  administration  Sir,  under  the 
most  favorable  auspicies  at  the  time  when  if 
there  were  parties  in  this  countiy,  they  were  by 
no  means  hostile  to  each  other,  \?lien  the  en- 
creasing  revenue  was  sinking  the  public  debt, 
when  the  federal  judiciary  held  a  share  of  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  and  were  regarded  with 
respect:  when  the  contributions  toward  the 
public  expence  sat  tolerably  easy  on  the  people, 
when  this  countr}-  was  considered  as  an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  foreign  riches,  industry  and  in- 
genuity ;  when  this  country  was  happy  in  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  when  the 
constitution  was  considered  a  barrier  against  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  encroachments, 
and  before  the  people  were  divided  into  casts  of 
gentlemen  and  simple  men ;  before  officers, 
places,  and  contracts,  were  considered  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  favorite  cast.  Reflect  a 
little  Sir,  and  see  this  awful  change  made  in  four 
short  years — I  will  give  you  a  slight  view  of  it. 
You  commenced  your  career  Sir,  by  profession, 
which  promised  to  unite  all  honest  men  to  you, 
l^ut  they  were  mere  professions ;  your  mad  zeal 
for  monarchy  and  Britain,  your  love  of  pomp, 
your  unhappy  selection  of  favorites,  your  re- 
gardlessness  of  the  public  treasure,  the  hard 
earnings  of  your  fellow  citizens,  has  divided  the 
people  into  parties  and  fostered  among  them, 
envy,  malice,  and  the  rancorous  hatred  towards 
each  other ;  father  has  been  set  agaiust  son,  and 
son  against  father — Ijrother  against  l)rother — 
neighbors  and  friends  have  lost  ther  former 
relish  for  the  social  enjoyments. 

Under  your  administration,  Sir,  a  system  of 
appointments  has  been  established,  by  which 
implicit  faith  in  your  infallibility,  and  a  nack  of 
discoloring  the  truth,  became  the  only  qualifica- 
tion to  office,  or  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  contract. 

Under  your  administration  Sir,  useless  and 
expensive  embassies  have  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree — Offices  and  officers  almost  without 
number,  have  been  created  and  appointed,  all 
out  of  the  favored  cast ;  while  merit  and  abili- 
ties has  been  disregarded :  Capable,  discerning 
and  popular  men  have,  by  you  and  minions, 
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been  discharged  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, -without  being  vouchsafed  a  reason  for  their 
degradation.  Your  administration  Sir,  has  been 
famous  for  contracts  ;  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but 
in  future,  the  secret  records  of  your  navy  office 
will  be  studied  by  your  friend  Wm.  Pitt,  and 
those  he  wishes  to  give  favorite  contracts  to ; 
there  the  oldest  and  the  wickedest  British  specu- 
lators may  learn  new  modes  of  managing  advan- 
tageously, about  contracts. 

The  judiciary,  Sir,  under  your  untoward  ad- 
ministration, have  made  alarming  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  man ;  they  have  adopted  the 
British  maxim  of  non  expatriation,  in  the  face  of 
every  principle  heretofore  held  dear  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  contradiction  to  many  of  the  state 
constitutions.  They  have  been  endeavoring  to 
introduce  the  crude,  cruel,  undigested,  inapt, 
and  obsolete  system  of  the  common  law  into 
our  national  jurisprudence;  and  they  have,  in 
defiance  of  the  express  prohibition  in  the  consti- 
tution, made  pass  for  treason,  a  crime,  defined 
in  laws  by  another  name,  and  there  decreed  to 
be  pimished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Your 
conscience  recoiled  at  this ;  it  seems  you  were 
not  prepared  for  every  thing.  Your  old  friend 
Hauiilton,  abuses  you  for  the  only  good  thing 
you  ever  did  in  your  life  :  he  ought  to  have  ex- 
cused you,  and  recollected  how  your  imagina- 
tion had  been  tortured  by  the  ghost  of  Jonathan 
Robbins.  Your  confederate  in  that  case  judge 
Bee,  it  seems  you  have  provided  well  for  in  this 
world,  but  there  is  another  world,  to  which  you 
have  sent  poor  Jonathan,  where  you  must  both 
meet  him ;  may  you  by  sincere  repentence,  be 
^3repared  for  that  awful  meeting. 

Under  your  administration,  Sir,  and  with  your 
consent,  your  fellow  citizens  have  had  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  tax  on  salt;  their  houses  and 
lauds  have  been  subjected  to  an  unprecedented 
tax  ;  a  tax  on  licenses  for  selling  the  liquor  but 
just  heiore  taxed ;  as  well  as  an  odious  tax  on 
paper,  parchment  and  vellum  has  been  instituted, 
and  the  taxes  on  some  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion have  been  raised.  These  heavy  and  addi- 
tional contributions  have  not  sufficed  you  to 
have  the  command  and  disposition  of  :  No — 
many  millions  have  been  borrowed  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  to  satiate  the  appetites  of  the 
greedy  courtiers,  for  which  the  future  earnings 
of  your  fellow  citizens  stand  pledged. 

An  alien  law,  Sir,  bears  your  signature,  which 
unconstitutionally  subjected  to  your  sovereign 
will,  the  liberty  and  banishment  of  every  alien, 
whatever  might  be  his  connexions  in,  and  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  and  the  terms  of  citi- 
zenship have  been  rendered  almost  inaccessible, 
by  which  the  best  disposed,  and  the  most  able 
and  useful  emigrants,  have  been  deterred  from 


coming  to  this  country ;   and  many  have  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  your  vindictive  wrath. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  instant  has  our  constitution 
— our  sacred  bill  of  rights,  been  more  shameful- 
ly, more  bare-Eacedly  trampled  on,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  called  the  sedi- 
tion law.  This,  sir,  was  your  darling  hobby 
horse  :  By  this  law,  you  expected  to  have  all 
your  follies,  your  absurdities,  and  your  atroci- 
ties buried  in  oblivion.  You  thought  by  its 
terrors,  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  but  sycophants 
and  flatterers,  and  to  secure  yourself  in  the  pres- 
idency at  least ;  but,  how  happily  have  you  been 
disappointed — the  truth  has  issued  from  many  a 
patriot  pen  and  press — and  you  have  fallen, 
never — never  to  rise  ti.gain. 

It  has  availed  you  little  Sir  to  have  me  fined 
1000  dollars  and  imprisoned  four  months  for 
declaring  truth  long  before  the  sedition  law  was 
past,  to  have  Holt  and  Has  well  fined  200  dollars 
and  imprisoned  two  months  each,  the  one  for 
calling  the  late  disbanded  army  a  standing  army 
and  the  other  for  publishing  the  sentiments  of 
your  secretary  of  war,  in  his  letter  to  general 
Darke,  to  have  Cooper  fined  400  dollars  and 
imprisoned  six  months  because  he  resented  your 
publishing  his  confidential  application  to  you  for 
an  office  he  was  truly  worthy  of.  You  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  confidence  in  the  case 
of  Tench  Coxe,  but  you  had  forgot  your  perfidy 
to  Cooper. — Those  attempts  to  stifle  an  investi- 
gation of  your  conduct  only  accelerated  your 
fall.  When  you  have  read  thus  far  you  cannot 
but  recollect  the  benevolent  Mr.  Ogden,  and 
your  rudeness  to  him,  that  man  who  had  form- 
erly been  your  panegyrist  and  who  possessed  as 
great  a  share  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as 
ever  filled  the  breast  of  man,  took  a  journey  of 
400  miles  through  the  northern  regions,  to  carry 
the  petitions  of  the  V  ermonters  for  their  Repre- 
sentative, and  to  try  his  powers  of  persuasion  on 
Mr.  Adams.  Mercy  for  his  favourite  friend  was 
to  be  his  theme,  I  told  Mr.  Ogden  that  you  were 
vindictive  and  revengeful  and  that  he  would  be 
disappointed,  his  good  nature  would  not  suffer 
him  to  believe  me,  he  tried  tlie  experiment,  he 
failed,  but  how  cruel  was  it  of  you  Sir,  to  add 
insult  to  unkindness,  after  your  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  his  request,  he  said  you  could  not  let 
him  go  without  morosely  telling  him  that  you 
supposed  it  was  in  his  behalf  you  had  been  so-  / 
licited  for  an  office  m  the  Customs  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  his  interference  in  behalf  of  Col. 
Lyon  had  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  do  him 
any  favour,  cruel  indeed,  it  was  enough  to  dis- 
appoint his  expectations  of  flying  to  his  im- 
prisoned friend  with  the  joj^ful  news  of  his 
enlargement,  it  was  too  much  to  tell  him  his 
own  hopes  were  all  blasted,  it  l^roke  his  heart 
Sir,  he  had  not  hoped  so  much  on  his  own  ac- 
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count  as  on  account  of  the  aged  unprovided 
widow  of  General  Wooster  who  would  have 
shared  with  him  the  emoluments.  That  office  I 
understand  was  among  the  sacrifices  your  old 
friend  the  General  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  Sir,  the  good  Mr. 
Ogden  wants  no  place  now  from  you  or  any 
other  earthly  potentate,  he  has  got  a  place  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  and  he  no  doubt  looks  down 
from  heaven  on  you  with  ineffable  pity  and 
tender  compassion. 

It  is  a  long  time,  Sir,  since  I  have  intended 
myself  the  honor  of  at  this  time  writing  you  a 
valedictory,  I  have  however  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time  as  we  are  apt  to  do  about  things  that 
concern  others  more  than  they  do  ourselves,  in- 
evitable business  has  caused  me  to  neglect  this 
duty  until  the  last  moment  when  I  have  l)een 
obliged  to  hurry  the  thing  over  much  against 
my  inclination,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
pardon  the  many  essential  omissions  I  have  nec- 
essarily been  guilty  of,  there  is  no  doubt  but  by 
the  time  you  read  thus  far  your  conscience, 
seated  as  it  is,  will  be  ready  to  supply  many  of 
the  defects  of  my  memory. 

I  must  finish  my  letter,  Sir,  where  you  finish 
your  administration,  that  is  with  your  late  nom- 
inations, I  have  been  told  Sir,  that  you  have 
given  one  Secretaryship  and  four  Judgeships  for 
laying  the  ghost  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  besides 
Judge  Bee's  appointment,  or  in  other  words  you 
gave  as  a  premium  to  the  man  who  made  the 
most  learned  and  preplexing  speech  in  your 
favour  the  Secretaryship,  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
lawyers  and  popish  priests  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  the  villainy  to  be  exculpated  from,  the 
greater  the  fee,  the  Secretary sliip  became  preca- 
rious, the  service  rendered  was  great  indeed,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten,  the  Judiciary  was  the  only 
permanent  fund  to  be  applied  to,  and  so  long  as 
there  was  a  brother  or  a  sister  to  make  claim, 
they  it  seems  have  been  ordered  to  draw  upon 
it  until  all  were  satisfied,  the  same  fund  has 
served  you  an  excellent  purpose  for  legacies  to 
your  poor  and  distant  relatives,  as  well  as  for 
rewarding  the  tories  who  have  been  the  firmest 
friends  to  your  administration,  through  the 
whole  of  your  late  nominations  you  have  pro- 
ceded  Sir,  as  if  you  took  counsel  from  the  in- 
fernal regions,  (some  men  who  are  not  thought 
very  highly  of  neither)  have  spurned  your  nom- 
inations avowedly  to  avoid  the  disgrace  they 
confer. 

I  am  told  Sir,  that  when  you  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent you  boasted  that  for  the  casting  vote  upon 
Mr.  Madison's  propositions  you  would  not  take 
ten  thousand  pounds,  by  you  administration  you 
have  rendered  that  vote  fatal  to  your  country 
and  made  it  cost  them  millions.  You  seem  now 
more  than  ever  bent  on  Mischief,  your  vindictive 


spirit  prompts  you  to  do  every  thing  in  your 
power  to  give  the  succeeding  administration 
trouble,  but  you  are  as  unfortunate  in  this,  as 
in  most  of  your  calculations,  your  creatures  are 
generally  pliant  reeds,  they  will  bend  to  and 
fawn  upon  emy  body  that  is  in  power ;  it  was 
power  they  worshipped  in  you,  not  John  Adams. 

Come  pray  Sir,  cool  yourself  a  little,  do  not 
coil  round  like  the  rattlesnake,  and  bite  yourself, 
no,  betake  yourself  to  fasting  and  prayer  awhile, 
it  may  be  good  for  both  body  and  soul,  that  is 
a  safer  remedy  for  an  old  man  in  your  situation, 
than  the  letting  of  blood. 

Suffer  me  to  recommend  to  you  that  patience 
and  resignation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
holy  religion  you  profess.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
your  fate  may  be  a  warning  to  all  usurpers  and 
tyrants,  and  that  you  may  before  you  leave  this 
world  become  a  true  and  sincere  penitent,  and 
be  forgiven  all  your  manifold  sins  in  the  next. 
I  repeat  it,  this  is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of 
your  fellow  citizen. 

M.  Lyon. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  S]}eecli  of  John  Adams,  on  his  tahing 
the  Oath  of  Office  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  conscientious  determination  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
the  individual  States — An  impartial  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  all.  A  love  of  virtuous  men 
of  all  parties.  To  preserve  our  Constitution 
from  its  natural  Enemies — the  spirit  of  sophistry 
— the  spirit  of  party — the  spirit  of  intrigue — the 
profligacy  of  corruption  and  pestilence  of  For- 
eign influence  which  is  the  Angel  of  destruction 
to  elective  governments. 

A  personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation, 
formed  in  a  residence  of  seven  years  chiefly 
among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
their  friendship  which  has  been  so  much  for  the 
honor  and  interest  of  both  nations. 

Ihe  alien  law,  sedition  law,  refusing  the  Citi- 
zens of  individual  States  the  rights  of  suffrage, 
the  heliavior  to  M.  Ogden — The  -patronage  of 
British  agents  and  spifs,  the  federal  vengeance 
to  individuals  who  were  active  in  the  republican 
cause,  will  best  explain  how  far  perhaps  a  man 
of  integrity  may  he  led  away  hy  vien,  profligate, 
and  unprincipled,  and  hy  according  with  their 
vieiDS  become  their  slave,  and  a  tyrant  to  his 
Country. 


— The  State  Library  of  Vermont  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  files  of  newspapers, 
printed  in  that  State,  complete  enough  to  make 
a  continuous  record  from  1783  to  1862. 
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mi.— SELECTIONS  FROM  TEE  PAPERS 
OF  REV.  WILLIAM  BENTLEY,  D.  D., 
OF  SALEM,  MASS. — Concluded  from 
THE  November  Number. 

From  the  Originals,  in  the  Collection  op 
IMiss  ]\Iary  R.  Crowninshield,  of  Charles- 

TOAYN,  JVIaSS. 

[F'om  the  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.] 

I. 

Cambridge,  1^^  Feb.  1818. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

1  am  favored  by  Mr.  Robinson  with  your  very 
friendly  and  polite  letter  of  the  29*''  of  Jany., 
and  if  aught  in  my  future  conduct  should  merit 
the  approbation  of  the  public,  You  will  be 
justly  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  plaudits  :  since 
the  enconiums  of  the  wise  and  the  good  are  the 
greatest  incentives  to,  and  the  highest  rewards 
of,  vutue  and  patriotism. 

The  circumstances  which  you  state,  in  regard 
to  Capt.  Morgan,  have  produced  in  my  mind  an 
earnest  de-sire  to  promote  his  views  ;  and  I  shall 
accompany  his  application  for  office  with  a  re- 
commendation of  my  own  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

I  thank  you  for  your  elegant  box,  containing 
an  excellent  lil?:eness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Whilst  it  enriches  the  cabinet  of  my  curiosities, 
it  will  be  carefully  pi-eserved,  as  a  memorial  of 
my  friendship  for  the  donor. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  ardent  wishes  for  your 
health,  welfare,  and  happiness,  and  be  assured 
that  I  remain  with  the  highest  esteem  and  re- 
spect 

Yours  very  sincerely 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 

n. 

Washington  25^^^  June  1813 

I  have  received,  my  dear  sir,  your  friendly 
letter  of  the  4''''  and  immediately  communicated 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  who,  returning  it 
this  morning,  informed  me,  that  the  military  ar- 
rangements would  not  admit  a  compliance  with 
your  request,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
carried  into  effect. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  there  is  to  your 
knowledge  no  defection  on  the  part  of  patriot- 
ism. The  prevalent  evil  of  our  State,  will  I 
think  cure  itself. 

Your  proposition  in  regard  to  cordage,  shall 
be  imparted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  provided  for  by  contract,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  favoring  the  measure. 

Present   my  regards  to  Miss  Crowningshield, 


accept  them  yourself,  and  always  assured  of  the 
high  esteem  and  respect  and  of  the  best  wishes 
of  your  unfeigned  friend 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Dr.  Bbntley- 

m.  ' 

Washington  31«'  July  1813- 
I  have  received,  my  dear  sir,  your  letter  of 
the  6*^  and  the   clause  which  related  to  New 
London  was  immediately  communicated  to  one 
of  the  Senators  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sprague's  elegant  oration  on  the  natal  day 
of  our  Independence,  and  your  information  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  in  Salem, 
have  given  me  great  pleasure.  Such  principles 
and  patriotism  will  Ijansmit  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity our  national  rigliLs  and  liberties  :  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  effects  of  the  corrupt 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  are  manifest,  and  felt  by 
every  friend  to  this  country.  Her  administra- 
tion is  too  criminal  to  succeed  in  its  sanguinary 
career,  and  I  hope  v/ill  share  the  fate  of  their 
prototype,  and  leave  the  nation  in  a  state  for 
recovering  its  ancient  reputation. 

It  was  necessary  to  call  our  best  troops  to  the 
post  of  honor,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  they 
will  soon  reap  the  laurels,  which  we  expect 
from  theii'  patriotism  and  prowess- 
Congress  are  to  rise  on  the  2°'^  of  August,  and 
I  am  pressed  at  present  by  j)ublic  concerns,  be- 
ing seven  hours  every  day  in  the  Chair,  without 
leaving  it  an  instant- 
Accept  with  Miss  Crowningshield  my  affec- 
tionate regards- 

Yours  respectfully  &  sincerely 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Dr.  Bentlby- 

IV. 

Cambridge  21"*  Sept.  1814 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  enclosed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  your  letter  this  day  received,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  our  citizens  in  captivity  ; 
with  comments  thereon.  Please  to  accept  with 
Miss  Crowningshield  the  sincere  regards  of  your 
respectful  and  unfeigned  friend 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Dr.  Bentley.  ,      ' 

V. 

Washington  Feb.  15,  1814 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  but  a  moment  to  answer  your  favour  of 
the  20***  of  January.  The  letter  for  the  Presi- 
dent was  sent  to  him  without  delay  ;  and  I  have 
confirmed  your  recommendation  of  young  Mr. 
Wilson  by  very  favorable  statements  on  my  part, 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  proper  channel  for 
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conducting  this  business.  Pray  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  yourself 
and  family,  and  with  Miss  Crowningshield,  my 
affectionate  regards. 

Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely 
E.  Gerey. 

If  you  should  write  to  Mr,  Wilson,  please  to 
request  him  to  inform  Capt.  Nicolas  Bartlett, 
that  I  have  preferred  to  the  Sect,  of  the  Navy, 
the  application  of  himself,  of  his  son  Jos.  J. 
Bartlett  for  the  office  of  Midshipman  for  the 
latter- 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 

VL 

Washington,  2d^  Oct.  1814- 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Since  the  date  of  my  letter  of  this  morning, 
I  have  communicated  to  the  President  your  letter 
of  the  8'-''  and  he  regrets  exceedingly  the  death 
of  your  brother  :  desiring  me  at  the  same  time  to 
inform  you,  that  in  compliance  with  your  request 
he  had  nominated  him  for  promotion  to  the 
Senate.  The  nominations  being  numerous,  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  who  have  not  yet 
made  their  report. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  as  before, 

Yours  Sincerely- 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Dr.  Bentley- 

VII. 

Washington  3'^  November,  1814- 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  exertions  for  the  merited 
promotion  of  your  brother,  rendered  unnecessary 
every  other  proof  of  your  ardent  friendship  for 
him;  but  if  such  testimony  had  been  requisite, 
it  was  too  manifest  to  elude  discovery,  in  the 
irresistable  grief  which  required  prompt  conso- 
lation, and  which  fouud  it  in  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  houuialjle  exit,  of  his  glorious 
fall  in  the  sacred  cause  of  his  country.  This  is 
recorded  by  myself,  in  his  nomination  for  pro- 
motion, by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  measures  of  the  eastern  States  must  pro- 
duce a  crisis  of  some  kind ;  on  which,  at  present, 
I  will  venture  no  opinion ;  such  means  indeed 
have  prominent  features  of  desperation,  if  not 
madness.  Our  Legislature  seem  to  have  adopted 
this  ])rinciple,  "  Su'peros  sijiectere  nequeo,^^  * 
*  +  *  "m6)«<s&o;"  the  response  to  which  will 
be  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  'prius  deme?itaL^^ 
I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet.  "  Your  daugh- 
^'  ter  "  has  always  a  claim  on  my  regards,  accept 
them  with  her  from 

Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully 

E.  Gerry- 
Revd.  Dr.  Bentley.  ' 


[F'/'om  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  veteran  Pt'inter  and 
Antiquary.'] 

I. 

Worcester,  Nov.  5,  1810- 
My  good  Friend- 

About  two  months  since  I  sent  you  from 
Boston,  via  of  stage  waggon,  a  copy  of  the 
History  of  R'inting,  as  a  token  of  my  regard, 
and  as  a  remembrance  of  your  friendly  and 
ready  attention  to  the  enquiries  I  made  of  you, 
during  the  time  the  work  was  preparing  for  the 
press.     I  hope  the  volumes  arrived  safe. 

You  have  no  doubt  taken  notice  that  the  His- 
tory of  P)'inting  came  from  the  press  before  I 
received  your  last  favor,  which  bears  date  G**"  of 
September  last.  Of  course  the  letter  from  Judge 
Tucker  to  you,  which  you  had  the  goodness  to 
enclose,  came  too  late  for  the  work  ;  but  fortun- 
ately, I  had  previously  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henniug,  dated  July  21  ^\  as  you  will  see  by  the 
appendix  to  the  History  of  Printing,  contain- 
ing the  same  information  as  given  to  you  in  the 
letter  from  Judge  Tucker. 

In  looking  over  my  papers,  I  find  I  was  so 
careless  as  not  to  return  to  you  the  Judge's  letter. 
I  have  to  apologise  for  my  neglect  and  now  en- 
close it. 

With  esteem  and  respect,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend 

Isaiah  Thomas- 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley. 

II. 

Worcester,  Sept.  8,  1810- 
My  good  Friend- 

I  have  forwarded  to  you  by  the  waggon,  a 
lot  of  the  History  of  Printing,  which  I  request 
you  to  accept. 

I  wish  to  write  more,  as  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you,  but  this  opportunity  wiU  only  allow  me  to 
subscribe  myself 

Your  friend  and  humble  servt. 

I.  Thomas. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley. 

III. 

Worcester,  Nov.  23'^  1810- 
My  good  Friend  : 

I  am  favored  with  yours  of  the  7"^  iust.  The 
assurance  you  give  me  that  The  History  of 
Printing  meets  your  approbation  affords  me 
great  satisfaction.  Should  other  literary  char- 
acters, less  partial  to  me  than  yourself,  receive 
this  production  of  my  labor,  favorably,  it  will 
afford  me  some  compensation  for  the  time  and 
expense  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it.  I  have 
but  little  to  expect  from  what  you  are  pleased  to 
style  "a  grateful  public,"  as  it  respects  the  sale 
of  the  work.     I  was  aware  of  this  when  it  went 
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to  press,  and  therefore  published  but  a  small 
edition,  T\'hich,  should  all  the  copies  of  it  sell, 
will  not  more  than  repay  the  actual  expense  I 
have  been  at,  without  making  any  account  of 
my  time  and  trouble ;  but  small  as  the  edition 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  found  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  demand. 

You  mention  some  "  Notices  of  the  progress 
"of  Printing  in  the  West  Indies,"  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Salem  Register  the  13'*^  of  Oct. 
last.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them.  Pray  send 
me  a  paper  of  that  date,  marked  on  the  cover 
'*  one  printed  sheet,"  by  mail.  You  mention 
abo  that  these  Notices  were  agreeably  to  some 
documents  sent  to  me  some  time  since.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  received  any  thing  of  the 
kind.     Pray  give  me  further  information. 

I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully  your  friend  &c. 

I.  Thomas- 
Revd.  Me.  Bentley. 

IV. 

Worcester,  Jany  4,  1811- 
Mt  good  Friend, 

Yours  of  the  11*^  ult.  would  have  had  atten- 
tion sooner,  but  I  have  been  from  home  for  a 
fortnight  past.  I  thank  you  for  the  communi- 
cation taken  from  the  Salem  Register ;  and  I 
will  thank  you  for  one  of  those  papers,  (which 
contain  the  account  of  printing  in  the  West 
Indies)  entire,  as  I  wish  to  bind  it  up  with  one 
of  each  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States  the  past  year.  I  had  not  previously  re- 
ceived from  you  any  particulars  of  printing  in 
the  West  Indies.  Was  there  not  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Low,  from  Salem,  a  printer  formerly 
at  Saint  Christopher  ? 

I  had  heard,  many  years  since,  that  our  fore- 
fathers in  some  of  the  churches,  sang  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Pi-int- 
ing,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  the 
Psalterium  Americanum,  published  here  in  1718. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  **  Admonition  "  in  that 
work,  claims  the  invention  of  using  words  in 
black  letter,  inclosed  in  brackets,  as  an  invention 
of  the  author.  It  is  not,  however,  of  any  ma- 
terial consequence,  whether  the  practise  was 
general  or  not. 

I  am  happy  my  lahor  meets  with  your  appro- 
bation. The  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  it 
is  flattering,  and  demands  my  acknowledgment. 
I  wish  others  may  judge  of  it  as  favorably  as 
you  do.  If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble, 
and  do  me  the  honor  to  forward  a  copy  to  your 
friend  in  Europe,  and  you  think  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, I  will  supply  you  with  one  for  that 
purpose.  This  copy  you  may  receive  from  my 
son  in  Boston,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
call  on  him  for  that  purpose,  when  you  happen 
to  be  in  Boston. 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  fiiend  &  humble  servt. 

Isaiah  Thomas. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentlby- 

You  see  I  have  written  hastily.  Pray  excuse 
it. 

V. 

Worcester,  Nov.  5^'^  1814- 
My  good  Friend, 

I  regretted  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  after  the  meeting  of  our  Society.  I 
wished  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  which, 
not  only  myself,  but  all  the  members  who  were 
present  felt,  by  the  generous  declarations  you 
made  of  the  intended  disposal  of  the  literary 
and  curious  treasures  you  possess. 

I  wish  some  way  could  be  thought  of  to  in- 
form your  friend  and  correspondent,  Prof,  Eb- 
ling  of  his  election.  Should  you  meet  with  an 
opportunity  for  this  purpose,  permit  me  to  re- 
quest you  to  embrace  it. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  your  friend  &  humble  servt.. 
Isaiah  Thomas- 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 

Revd.  Mr.  Bentley- 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Thomas  permits  me  to  write  a  few  lines 
on  the  back  of  his  letter. 

After  a  vote  had  passed,  upon  your  motion  to 
print  a  Catalogue  of  our  books,  a  committee 
should  have  been  chosen  to  see  it  executed  ;  but 
unaccountablj'-  it  was  neglected.  Some  of  us 
here  seem  disposed  to  take  the  duties  of  such  a 
committee  upon  us ;  and  submit  our  doings  to 
the  society.  But  in  reflecting  on  the  subject,  we 
think  all  the  purposes  which  you  intended  in 
your  motion  might  be  answered  by  a  bare  Cata- 
logue of  the  titles.  Yet  now,  or  very  soon,  a 
more  ample  and  descriptive  Catalogue  must  be 
formed  to  be  kept  in  the  library.  And  would  it 
not  have  a  beneficial  tendency  to  have  such  an 
one  printed.  A  Catalogue  such  as  last  mention- 
ed, would  require  time  to  prepare,  and  expense 
to  print.  We  wish  to  have  your  ideas  on  the 
subject.  What  sort  of  Catalogue  shall  we 
print  ? 

With  much  respect  your  humble  Servt. 

Edw.  Bangs- 
Worcester,  Nov.  6*''  1814 

P.  S.  Will  not  a  brief  written  copy  of  a 
Catalogue  of  all  the  books,  sent  to  you,  answer 
the  purpose,  as  respects  yourself ;  and  for  the 
present  ? 

VI. 

Worcester,  Feb.  8,  1815 
My  good  Friend, 

I  received  your  favor  of  the  fi*-^  inst.  by  Miv 
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Moriarty,   with  the  Chart  and  Vols,  of  News- 
papers. 

Id  the  Vol.  of  Boston  News  Letter^  I  observe 
your  remarks. 

There  are  several  incorrect  statements  in  the 
Account  of  our  old  public  Journals  as  published 
in  the  Historical  Collections.  I  have  I  believe 
given  more  correct  information  of  the  News 
Letter  in  the  2^  Vol.  of  the  Sistory  of  Printing^ 
than  that  published  by  our  late  friend  Eliot. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Am.  Atiq°  Society  (as 
he  can  find  time — he  is  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank) 
has  been  engaged  a  number  of  weeks  in  making 
out  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library.  When  it  is 
finished,  I  suppose  an  inspection  of  it  will  an- 
swer your  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  v^hen  a 
Catalogue  is  published  for  the  public  eye,  that  it 
should,  from  an  institution  like  ours,  be  very 
minute  ;  of  course  its  magnitude  increased,  and 
carrying  it  through  the  press  will  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  It  is  however  in- 
tended that  as  soon  as  the  Librarian  has  com- 
pleted the  Catalogue,  which  he  is  now  about, 
that  it  shall  be  sent  to  you ;  and  that  afterward 
it  shall  be  made  as  concise  as  possible  and  a  few 
copies  of  it  be  printed  to  send  to  the  members, 
deferring  the  publication  of  a  more  particular 
and  minute  work  'till  the  Library  and  our  funds 
are  increased,  when  a  catalogue  can  be  presented 
to  the  Public  which  will  appear  respectable. 

I  shall  be  happy  in  affording  you  every  assist- 
ance in  my  power  in  the  execution  of  your  gen- 
erous intention  toward  the  Society  ;  those  who 
nmlure  the  institution  in  its  infancy  must  ever 
be  respected  as  its  founders  :  of  this  number  it 
will  afford  me  high  gratification  to  see  the  name 
of  Bentley  among  the  foremost. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  are  busy. 
They  are  projecting  a  plan,  which  if  it  can  be 
executed,  will  raise  a  sum  sufiicient  to  erect  an 
elegant  edifice,  and  create  some  funds  for  the 
Institution.  They  will  confer  with  you  on  the 
subject  as  soon  as  their  project  is  more  matured. 
I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servt. 
Revd.  Mr.  Bentley.  Isa;ah  Thomas- 

P.  S.  You  will  remember  your  friend  Prof. 
Ebling.  I  send  you  with  this  for  him,  the  Sec- 
retary's letter,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Publi- 
cations. The  History  of  Printing  I  know  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Have  you  heard  any  thing 
further  respecting  the  copy  Colony  Laws  of 
1649?     I  greatly  desire  to  see  this  book. 

{From  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  D.D.,  President  of 
Alleghany-  college.  J 

Boston,  7'^  Nov.  1815- 
Reyd.  Wm  Bentley- 

Dear  Sir  ; 
Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  have 


had  some  valuable  additions  to  my  collection  of 
books  for  Alleghany  College.  The  Hon.  James 
Winthrop  gave  me  Calmet,  Buffon,  Noldins,  and 
various  other  works,  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  Permit  me  to  hope  for  such  a 
donation  as  you  can  spare  from  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  your  study.  Judging  from  your  friend- 
ship for  literary  institutions  in  general,  I  doubt 
not  you  will  honor  us,  l^eyond  the  cloud-capped 
hills,  with  such  a  donation  as  will  encourage 
our  hearts,  and  strengthen  our  hands,  in  the 
noble  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  religion. 

If  you  have  any  duplicate  plates,  medals, 
coins,  or  curiosities  of  any  kind  from  the  Iler- 
culaneum  or  elsewhere,  suitable  for  our  cabinet 
and  museum,  they  will  be  veiy  acceptable.  Be 
so  kind  as  to  make  out  a  list  of  whatever  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  honor  us  with,  and  convey 
to  me  by  mail  directed  to  New  York,  if  not  be- 
fore the  1^*^  of  December,  or  to  Harrisburg  Penn. 
if  sent  during  December,  mentioning  what  ves- 
sel takes  the  same  to  Philadelphia.  I  hope  your 
donation  will  be  such  as  to  fill  up  a  small  box, 
which  should  be  strongly  nailed,  all  things  be- 
ing snugly  packed,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  by 
motion  in  the  wagon  over  the  mountains.  If 
your  benevolence  should  furnish  such  a  box  of 
treasures  (box  of  any  size  which  may  seem 
proper)  please  to  mark  it  with  a  brush,  thus  : 
''Revd.  T.  Alden,  Meadville  Penn.  Care  of  W. 
"  Woodward,  Phila.,  also  care  of  R.  Bo  wen  & 
"Co.  Pittsburg."  In  this  case  Mr.  Woodward 
will  pay  the  freight  to  Philadelphia,  and  will 
send  it  on  by  some  wagon  to  Pittsburg,  and  it 
will  go  in  safety.  When  putting  up  books  if 
you  add  some  of  your  pamphlets,  they  will 
make  good  storage,  and  will  be  very  acceptable. 
Your  friend  and  respectful  servt. 

Timothy  Alden- 

P.  S.  Should  it  be  perfectly  convenient  to 
mention  to  any  of  your  literary  paiishiouers  and 
friends,  that  any  books  they  may  bave  to  spare 
for  Alleghany  College  would  be  acceptable,  per- 
haps the  aggregate  may  be  essentially  greater 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  even  from  your 
liberality.     However,  Verlum  sat  est, 

tuns  dum  mius, 
T.  A. 

I  expect  to  leave  Boston  early  next  Saturday 
morning.  A  letter  from  you  previously  will  be 
scrateful. 
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VIII.  — rS"^  J^AVAL  BATTLES  OF  FORT 

FISHER. 

Described  by  Kjt  Kelvin,  an  eye-witness. 

From  the  Neiv  York  Evangalist. 

On  the  map  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  point  of 
land  stretching,  in  a  curve.  South  and  East, 
from  Ouslow-bay,  finding  its  limit  by  the  Cape 
Fear- river,  on  the  South,  and  a  narrow  strait,  on 
the  East,  beyond  which  is  Zeek's-island.  This 
strait  was  the  inlet  and  outlet  for  blockade-run- 
ner?, in  which  supplies  were  landed  throughout 
the  war.  By  this,  were  brought  not  only  the 
necessaries,  but  even  the  luxuries,  of  life.  So 
bold  and  frequent  was  the  running  of  the  block- 
ade, that  refugees  who  came  off  to  our  fleet  re- 
ported that  the  skippers  of  contraband  vessels 
boasted  that  they  would  leave  foreign  papers 
upon  the  lighted  buoy,  as  they  came  in,  for  the 
reading  of  our  Naval-officers,  on  duty,  in  weary 
monotony.  The  only  excuse  given  for  this  light 
— an  im'prom2)tu  light-house — was  the  position 
of  the  blockade,  for  friendly  vessels  arriving  in 
the  night,  the  bearings  of  the  Fort,  and  the 
movement  of  the  ships,  in  an  emergency,  in  the 
darkness.  Each  vessel's  position  was  registered, 
as  bearing  from  the  light.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  of  far  more  benefit  to  the  enemy 
than  to  us,  as  it  pointed  out,  in  the  darkest 
night,  the  exact  position  of  our  ships,  and 
showed  the  blockade-runner  how  to  pass  between 
them  and  come  safely  into  port.  Indeed,  the 
enemy  could  not  have  asked  a  favor  more  to 
then-  advantage.  It  is  scarcely  supposable  that 
this  brilliant  idea  was  conceived  at  Washington, 
but  emanated  from  the  senior  officer  command- 
ing the  squadron. 

Upon  the  point  of  land  detcribed  above,  Fort 
Fisher  was  commenced,  in  the  Spring  of  1862. 
A  few  men  and  boys,  with  wheelbarrows  and 
shovels,  and  some  sorry-looking  stags  composed 
the  force  which  commenced  one  of  the  most 
formidable  forts  ever  besieged.  Cabbage-wood, 
or  its  species,  and  earth  thrown  up — no  stone, 
marble,  or  brick ;  yet,  with  such  materials,  was 
constructed  a  masterly  model  of  skilful  engineer- 
ing. 

One  gunboat  could  easily  have  prevented  this 

immense  earthwork  from  having  caused  so  much 

,    anxiety,  expense,  and  blood — could  easily  have 

prevented  the  name  of  Fort  Fisher  from  being 

the  notable  history  that  it  now  is. 

"  Why  not  train  the  guns  upon  the  workmen 
*'  and  stop  this  work?  "  asked  an  officer  of  his 
commander. 

"  We  have  orders  not  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but 
*'  to  watch,"  was  the  reply. 

From  whatever  source  this  idea  came,  it  proved 


a  fearful  mistake.  If  it  were  the  utterance  of 
one  officer  only,  or  his  actual  orders,  in  either 
case,  it  was  merely  playing  with  a  terrible  dan- 
ger. This  mistaken  leniency  was  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  War.  It  was 
the  consequence  of  unbelief  that  actual  War 
could  possibly  exist.  The  determination  of  the 
South  to  try  its  strength  and  military  prowess 
with  the  North,  was  neither  understood  nor  be- 
lieved by  the  latter.  The  Government,  likewise, 
while  aghast  at  the  danger,  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  a  rebellion,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  long  continue.  General  Scott,  his  foot 
swathed,  lying  upon  a  sofa,  with  a  long  stick 
pointing  out,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  ■ 
the  places  best  adapted  to  concentrate  forces  for 
the  early  crushing  of  the  Southern  movement, 
assured  President  Lincoln  that,  with  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  in  six  months,  at  thf>  longest,  he 
would  restore  a  peaceable  union.  It  was  this 
unbelief  of  danger  that  so  long  paralyzed  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  prevented  the  taking 
those  prompt  measures,  which  might  have  avert- 
ed half  the  perils  and  calamities  of  the  war. 
This  blind  confidence  was  never  more  manifest 
than  off  Federal  Point,  in  the  Spring  of  1863. 

The  First  Engagement. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher  had  been,  for 
months,  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  with 
the  Government ;  for  its  continuance  was  known 
to  be  vital  to  the  Confederacy. 

As  early  as  October,  1862,  the  writer  was  the 
bearer  of  the  information  from  Major-general 
Foster,  commanding  at  Newborn,  to  the  fleet  off 
Wilmington,  that  he  V(fould,  in  November,  send 
ten  thousand  men  to  attack  the  fort.  The  only 
question  was  whether  to  land  the  force  in  0ns- 
low-bay,  Masonboro'-inlet,  and  so  move  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  or  select  some  other  point 
for  the  attack.  But  this  glad  expectancy  of  the 
navy  fell  dead.  It  is  probable  that  disasters  to 
our  army,  just  at  that  time,  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a  design. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1864,  that  the 
serious  determination  to  destroy  Fort  Fisher, 
long  entertained  by  the  Government,  was  carried 
out.  The  prelude  to  the  attack  was  a  novel  ex- 
periment of  making  a  breach  in  the  Fort  by  a 
powder-boat  I  Who  was  the  originator  of  this 
brilliant  idea  has  not  been  made  public ;  but, 
certain  it  is  that  the  brain  was  more  fertile  in 
imagination  than  possessed  of  military  skill. 
The  plan  of  the  attack  was  carried  out  in  the 
main,  but  was  somewhat  changed  by  the  prema- 
ture explosion  of  the  powder-boat.  This  was 
an  old  dismantled  craft,  called  the  Louisiana^ 
carrying  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  poor 
powder,  chiefly  composed  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  has,  unfortunately,  as  strong  an  affinity  to 
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water  as  has  salt ;  and,  consequently,  its  explo- 
sive force  is  materially  weakened. 

The  fleet  remained  some  ten  miles  out,  in  order 
that  the  Fort  might  not  be  warned  of  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, to  stand  in  for  the  batteries,  marshalled 
in  order  of  battle.  There  were  about  sixty 
vessels,  including  the  reserves  and  the  Monitors. 
These  latter  took  their  position  ahead  of  the 
larger  vessels  ;  and  prominent  among  them  was 
the  Monadnoch.  No  one  present  can  ever  forget 
the  precision  with  which  her  monster  shells  were 
delivered  nor  the  continuous  firing  she  preserved 
in  those  terrible  hellowings. 

The  mission  of  the  Louisiana  was,  by  its  own 
destruction,  to  paralyze  the  garrison ;  the  bom- 
bardment by  the  fleet  to  follow  and  make  short 
work  in  a  capitulation.  An  opinion  also  pre- 
vailed that  the  explosion  would  create  a  vacuum, 
which  would  lift  the  rebel  guns  from  their  car- 
riages and,  more  or  less,  destroy  the  Fort  itself. 
There  is  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  latter 
theory,  unless  it  be  in  a  vein  of  ridicule.  A 
vacuum,  if  formed,  must  have  been  about  the 
vessel  itself.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  home  of  this 
scientific  idea ! 

There  were  about  eight  thousand  officers  and 
men  of  the  navy,  besides  seven  thousand  of  the 
army,  in  transports.  A  wild  gale  delayed  the 
attack,  for  four  days,  during  which  time,  the 
Louisiana  broke  adrift,  and  all  trembled  at  a 
fate  seemingly  before  her ;  but,  drifting  past 
the  Monadnoch,  she  was  cleverly  saved. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  at  2:15, 
A.  M.,  (the  powder-boat  having  been  sent  in 
under  the  batteries,  the  evening  before, )  a  lurid 
light  was  visible  to  the  fleet,  followed  by  a  noise, 
as  of  a  smothered  growl,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur  in  the  air.  The  Louisiana  had  explod- 
ed some  three  hours  in  advance  of  the  time.  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety,  and  many 
conjectures  increased  the  excitement;  for  the 
line  of  battle  could  not  be  formed  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  explosion  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
such  a  manoeuvre.  The  result  proved  a  complete 
failure.  The  effect  was  a  trembling  motion 
given  to  the  vessels;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Beaufort,  some  eighty  miles  away — the  rendez- 
vous for  coal — were  startled  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  rattling  of  windows  ;  and,  in  the  Fort  it- 
self, a  supposition  prevailed  that  one  of  our 
vessels  had  been  destroyed.  But  even  this/awrc- 
jpas  was  the  initiation  of  the  downfall  of  the 
formidable  Fort  Fisher. 

There  are  hours  in  every  life,  serious  and  ter- 
rible. Let  us  drift  aside  a  moment  for  a  de- 
'Scription  of  that  before  a  naval  battle.  Here, 
on  a  vessel,  are  hundreds  of  able,  muscular, 
brave  mm  in  the  flush  of  youth  or  vigor  of  man- 


hood. To  all  appearances,  life,  for  them,  has 
an  ample  future.  But  the  conflict,  on  the  mor- 
row— the  stern  reality,  no  excuse,  no  leave  of 
absence,  but  a  death-struggle  with  an  enemy  as 
eager  for  blood  as  for  the  cause  they  espouse. 
There  is  a  hush,  a  smothered  silence,  fore  and 
aft,  below,  in  cabin,  wardroom,  cock-pit,  gun- 
deck — everywhere.  The  bronzed  faces  of  gal- 
lant officers  are  sternly  determined ;  but  the  tone 
of  the  voice  partakes  a  trifle  more  of  sympathy, 
a  feeling  that  we  must  help  one  another.  The 
mirthful  joke  is  not  heard  at  the  mess-table ; 
but  deep  thought  is  there.  On  the  faces  of  the 
men,  is  detected  uncertain  hope  ;  and  an  earnest 
willingness,  in  their  "Ay,  ay,  Sir!"  Then 
comes  the  exchange  of  sealed  parcels,  letters, 
and  requests  for  Home  and  friends,  away  among 
the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  cities,  villages,  where 
safety  is,  and  this  hour  to  them  not  known. 
^'  Deliver edy  in  case  of  death'''' — five  simple 
words,  but  full  of  fearful  portent.  On  deck, 
thrown  thick  is  the  sand — it  is  for  the  absorption 
of  blood — his,  mine,  all,  perhaps. 

Brothers  of  the  Anchor  and  the  Stripes !  you 
have  been  there.     Do  you  want  a  repetition  ? 

At  half  past  five,  in  the  morning,  the  fleet 
formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  steamed  on  to 
the  Fort.  There  was  but  one  grander  sight  that 
day— the  fight.  These  many  vessels  were  arm- 
ored, outside,  with  chains,  inside,  with  heavy 
guns,  ready  to  belch  their  deadly  hurtles  upon 
the  foe.  The  J^eio  Lronsides  threw  the  fir;t  shot, 
at  three  minutes  to  one,  in  the  afternoon,  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  fleet — Monitors,  Ships-of- 
the-line,  second-raters,  third-raters.  Gun-boats 
— all  opening  their  iron  moutbs  at  once.  The 
deafening  noise  was  like  thunder — deep  and 
heavy :  the  bang,  bang  of  shell — all  mingling 
with  the  screaming,  flying  bolts,  like  the  melan- 
choly roar  of  the  breaking  surf ;  the  curling 
smoke  and  knots  of  clouds,  from  bursting  shell 
of  the  fleet  and  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  Fort, 
completed  a  scene  never  before  equalled  in 
naval  warfare.  On  deck,  the  spectacle  was 
wild,  with  the  haggard  looks  of  officers  and 
men,  covered  with  the  dust  of  burnt  sabots, 
their  faces  grimed  with  powder  and  perspiration  ; 
eager,  cool,  and  expectant ;  death  from  the 
enemy's  shots,  accidents  from  bursting  guns  and 
scalding  steam. 

While  the  bombardment  was  thus  in  full 
blast,  the  transports  were  landing  the  army  up 
the  beach,  from  the  Fort.  But  a  paltry  ques- 
tion of  rank — a  mean  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  land  and  water  superiors — sacrificed  the 
honor  of  the  nation.  Before  all  were  debarked, 
the  Major-general  ordered  not  only  further  land- 
ing to  cease,  but  that  those  already  on  shore 
should  again  return  to  the  transports ;  and,  the 
third  day,    they  were  under  way  towards  the 
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North.  Never  -was  a  victory  more  sure  or  more 
disgracefully  lost.  The  of  the  Fort  had  grown 
feeble ;  and  the  rebels  afterward  confessed  that 
they  were  about  to  surrender. 

The  opinions  of  private  individuals  are  often 
commented  upon  without  reserve  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  reluctonce  to  criticise  the  judgment  or  the 
conduct  of  government  officers.  But  when  a 
General  in  command  of  an  expedition  has  made 
a  great  failure  and  caused  a  great  disaster,  and 
that  is  owing  entirely  to  his  want  of  skill  or  of 
courage,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
speak  the  plain,  though  unwelcome,  truth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  took  part  in  the  December  attack  upon 
Fort  Fishei',  that,  had  the  army  officer  in  com- 
mand shown  ordinary  pluck — pluck  involving 
thorough  bravery  and  discretion — the  formida- 
ble batteries  on  Federal-point  would  have  suc- 
cumbed, on  Christmas,  1864.  Of  this  there  is 
ample  proof  given  b -  t.i?.e  action  of  the  Govern- 
aient  in  assigning  tbirc  distinguished  General  to 
his  homC;  in  Massachusetts,  as  his  Headquarters, 
the  proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  his  great 
military  genius  and  the  growth  of  further  ex- 
pensive ideas — including  powder-boats,  debark- 
ing and  embarking  several  thousand  men,  pre- 
viously equipped,  at  a  great  cost,  and  the  general 
execration,  by  the  Navy,  in  being  covered  with 
disgrace. 

This  is  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  morti- 
fying failures  of  one  of  the  greatest  Expeditions 
ever  undertaken,  by  land  or  sea. 

The  Second  Engagement. 

There  is  further  conclusive  evidence  that  what- 
ever may  or  can  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the 
fiasco,  in  December,  the  Government  itself  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  that  light,  by  at  once  re- 
newing the  attack  ;  which  was  done  by  again 
concentrating  a  fleet  as  large  and  as  powerful  as 
that  composing  the  experiment,  seconded,  how- 
ever, by  land  forces  under  a  very  different  com- 
mand. This  was  accomplished  by  the  arrival, 
before  the  doomed  Fort,  of  the  fleet,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  1865,  together  with  trans- 
ports carrying  eight  thousand  officers  and  men. 
At  half -past  four,  in  the  morning,  the  debarking 
of  the  troops,  under  Major-general  Terry,  com- 
commenced ;  and,  at  half-past  seven,  in  the 
morning,  the  Broohlyn  opened  upon  the  shore 
and,  for  their  cover,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iron-clads  headed  for  the  Fort.  The  latter  be- 
gan firing  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine,  in  the 
morning.  Upon  the  landing  of  the  troops,  at 
four,  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  steamed  in  to 
join  the  Monitors,  preserving  a  hot  and  continu- 
ous bombardment,  until  six  in  the  afternoon. 
The  curling  smoke,  the  crimson  sky,  and  the 
forked  flames  from  the  many  iron  dogs  of  war, 


as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  made  up  a  scene 
rarely  witnessed,  and  fearfully  beautiful.  The 
morrow  was  a  repetition,  without  much  interest, 
aside  from  stern  results. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  Sabbath,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  army  prepared  for  the  final 
assault.  The  Fort  had  visibly  weakened  in  its 
fire,  and  now  ceased,  altogether,  while  the  Navy 
was  silent,  to  avoid  casualties  to  our  forces 
ashore.  From  the  fleet  were  also  landed  about 
twenty-five  hundred  marines  andsemiu-n  ;  and, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  storming 
commenced.  The  Naval  Brigade  attempted  an 
attack  upon  the  eastern  bastion,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  the  enemy  opening  a 
murderous  fire  of  musketry,  grape,  and  canister, 
literally  mowing  down  the  brave  fellows,  with- 
out mercy.  The  Army,  at  the  same  time, 
charged  upon  the  rear  ;  and,  at  sun-down,  eight 
traverses  were  taken.  While  the  Navy  were  pre- 
paring for  the  morrow,  at  half- past  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  thundering  cheers  were  heard 
from  the  Fort,  and  carried  all  along  the  shore  -, 
and,  then,  from  the  decks  of  each  vessel,  arose 
a  deafening  shout.  Fort  Fisher  had  surrender- 
ed !  Yards  were  manned,  sky-rockets  and  blue- 
lights  filled  the  air,  steam-whistles  shriekecl,  and 
officers  and  men  were  mad  with  joy. 

The  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  opened  with  a  terrible  explosion 
from  the  Fort — it  was  the  magazine.  Colunms 
of  black  smoke,  sand,  and  debris  of  earth,  and 
bodies,  shot,  heavenward  ;  and  then  followed  an 
ominous  silence.  A  creeping  fear  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fleet;  for  how  many  of  our  own 
were  there  included  ? 

Within  the  fallen  Fort,  were  sights  sickening 
and  dreadful.  Guns  dismounted,  guns  split, 
guns  broken ;  caps,  clothes,  bayonets,  swords, 
muskets,  rifles — scattered,  battered,  blood-stain- 
ed ;  belts,  kuapsacks,  powder,  in  bags,  cartridg- 
es, dead  horses,  broken  bottles,  shells,  exploded, 
bullets,  scabbards,  bedding.  And  then  the 
dead  1  Men  in  all  postures,  mangled  in  head 
and  body,  with  brains  out,  but  with  perfect 
features,  covered  with  sand  and  grimed  with 
powder.  Arms,  legs,  hands,  faces  distorted, 
swollen,  all  in  the  traverses,  in  the  trenches,  in 
green  water-pools,  in  the  bomb-proofs,  upon  the 
parapets,  down  the  embankments,  here,  there, 
everywhere.  Piles  of  dead  men  upon  which  the 
victorious  soldiers  were  partaking  of  their  lunch, 
while,  in  another  place,  the  same  ghastly  table 
was  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  euchre  play- 
ers !  The  carrying  past  of  the  wounded,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  smell  of  blood  and 
powder ! 

The  repulse  of  the  Naval  Brigade  wis  mostly 
attributable  to  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance,  a  pres- 
ent from  the  English  Government  to  the  Confed- 
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eracy,  made  conspicuously  so  by  an  engraved 
endorsement  to  that  effect.  It  was  a  breech- 
loader— the  projectiles  attached  to  a  card  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  the  size 
of  a  rifle- ball ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
could  be  fired  was  simply  appalling. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  custom  among  Chris- 
tian nations,  before  a  battle,  to  offer  supplica- 
tion to  Almighty  God,  and  to  return  thanks, 
after  a  victory.  Thus,  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  Lord  Nelson  ordered  a  solemn  religious 
service,  throughout  tk^  fleet;  and  the  French 
oflScers  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  spctacle  of 
men,  so  brave  in  battle,  bending  low  in  humble 
acknowledgemeaL  of  that  Higher  Power  which 
rules  alike  over  land  and  sea.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, there  was  no  public  recognition  of  an  Al- 
mighty Hand.  Whatever  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings may  have  been  uttered,  in  secret,  there 
was  no  mustering  of  a  single  ship's  crew  for 
such  a  public  service.  We  can  but  regret,  for 
the  religious  character  of  our  country,  that  such 
an  acknowledgement  was  forgotten.  What  a 
noble  sight  it  would  have  been,  if,  on  the  decks, 
but  lately  strewn  with  sand  and  wet  with  blood, 
had  now  been  gathered  the  crews  of  all  the 
ships  in  that  magnificent  fleet,  with  uncovered 
heads  and  grateful  hearts,  uniting  in  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  preservation  and 
glorious  victory. 


TK.— MAJOR  GUILDS,  U.  S.  A. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  HIS  FAMILY. 

From  the  original  Manuscripts. 
{Continued  from  the  November  numder.] 

[On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1837,  General  Jesup, 
leaving  the  Withlacooche,  at  the  "  Cove,"  or  great  bend, 
put  in  motion  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  to  attack  the  ludiaue  and  negroes  in  the 
strongholds  which  they  were  supposed  to  occupy,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Ocklawaha,  a  tributary  of  the  St. 
John's.  The  movement  was  continued,  as  will  be  seen, 
with  some  success,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Caloosahat- 
chee,  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  to  the  Great  Cypress- 
swamp. 

To  this  expedition  the  following  Journal  refers.  The 
route  seems  to  have  been  nearly  along  the  dividing  line 
between  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  friendly  Indians  alluded  to,  were  Creeks,  of  whom  a 
Regiment,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifiy  warriors,  under 
United  States  Officers,  rendered,  for  a  time,  very  good 
service.] 

Fort  Armstrong,  Jan''y  21st^  1837. 

To  day,  has  been  all  bustle  and  preparation 

to  take  the  field,  to-morrow,  at  day-light,  in 

pursuit  of  the  Indians.     Our  route  is  over  a  tract 

of  country  little  known,  and  towards  the  head- 


waters of  the  St.  John's  and  Ocklawaha.  We 
go  with  the  expectation  of  finding  Phillip's  and 
Jumper's  bands.  I  have  only  this  moment  got- 
ten through  my  official  duties ;  prepared  my 
provisions  for  sixteen  days;  and  packed  my 
saddle-bags.  The  troops  have  returned  and  been 
organized  into  two  Brigades — the  First,  under 
General  Armistead,  the  Second,  under  General 
Henderson.  The  Artillery  is  divided  into  two 
Regiments,  one  to  each  Brigade. 

To  day,  the  order  was  issued  to  march,  to- 
morrow, at  daylight.  The  allowances  are,  to 
each  Company  of  sixty  men,  three  tents ;  one 
common  tent  to  every  three  officers  ;  to  each  offi- 
cer a  horse,  a  bushel  of  corn,  eighty  pounds  of 
baggage,  in  which  is  included  sixteen  days'  pro- 
visions :  four  days'  rations  to  be  cooked.  So 
you  may  bring  your  father  to  view,  dressed  in  a 
soldier's  jacket  and  pantaloons ;  with  a  haver- 
sack stuck  out  with  four  days'  l^read  and  meat ; 
mounted  on  a  horse  already  saddled  with  a  l^ag 
oi  curn  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 

Now  for  the  news.  I  mentioned,  I  believe,  to 
your  mother,  that  an  Indian  taken  prisoner  had 
promised  to  lead  our  troops  to  a  place  where 
there  were  twenty  or  thirfc\'  men,  women,  and 
children  ready  to  surrender ;  and  that  Colonel 
Foster,  with  the  Indian  for  a  guide,  had  been 
sent  on  the  expedition,  with  four  or  five  hundred 
men.  An  express  arrived  from  him,  this  even- 
ing, saying  that,  on  the  way,  they  fell  in  with 
two  hostile  Indians,  twelve  women  and  children, 
and  six  negro  men  ;  the  two  Indians  were  killed, 
unfortunately,  by  the  Georgia  Volunteers,  after 
(it  is  said)  they  had  thrown  down  their  arms. 
The  Indian  women  say  that  the  party  to  which 
they  belong  will  surrender  ;  and  we  take  this  as 
a  good  omen  that  the  other  Indians  will  do  so 
likewise,  if  we  can  ever  come  upon  them.  Oar 
next  express  from  Colonel  Foster  is  looked  for 
with  great  interest. 

January  23d.  In  my  last  letter,  I  mentioned 
that  the  next  morning  the  army  would  march  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians — Jumper  and  Mi  canopy. 
We*did  so,  with  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred 
men.  This  is  the  evening  of  the  second  day — we 
have  been  marching  over  new  ground ;  and  are 
now  encamped  where,  probably,  a  white  man 
never  was  before.  Our  first  day's  march  was 
productive  of  no  event  worth  relating ;  this 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  de- 
serted Indian  village,  where  we  found  two  white 
scalps.  It  appears  that,  not  long  since,  they 
had  been  engaged  in  a  scalp-dance;  as  about 
twenty  sticks,  ten  feet  long,  were  stuck  in  the 
ground,  in  a  circle,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  had  been  a  fire  ;  out- 
side of  these  stakes,  on  which  they  hung  the 
scalps,  was  a  deep  path,  made  by  continually 
walking  or  dancing,  in  the  same  circle.     One  of 
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the  scalps  apj^eaied  to  be  that  of  a  child,  hav- 
ing beautiful  flaxen  hair,  in  ringlets.  Other  de- 
serted villages  were  discovered  by  the  mounted 
men — one  of  forty  houses,  another  of  six — in 
the  former,  they  found  a  great  many  tools,  such 
as  saws,  augers,  etc.,  etc.;  in  the  latter,  a  copy  of 
Spaulding's  Roman  History.  Towards  evening, 
the  advanced  guard  of  mounted  men  and  friend- 
ly Indians  took  prisoner  a  negro,  who  promised 
to  lead  them  to  the  place  of  concealment  of  an 
Indian,  very  important  to  us,  named  Cooper ; 
the  result  we  do  not  know,  as  we  are  now  three 
miles  fj  om  the  above-mentioned  party,  not  hav- 
ing heen  able  to  come  up  with  them.  To-mor- 
row may  be  an  interesting  day ;  so  I  will  bid 
you  "Good-night,"  and  retire  to  my  blanket, 
after  commending  myself  and  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  to  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  dan- 
ger, seen  and  unseen. 

January  2]^th.  We  have  been  marchiug  over 
a  high,  rolling  country,  that  strikes  the  eye,  at 
every  point,  as  beautiful — sheets  of  water,  at 
short  intervals,  adding  to  the  interest  and  varie- 
ty of  the  landscape  ;  still,  the  country  is  only  fit 
for  the  savage,  auct  for  him  nothing  could  be 
better.  The  more  we  know  of  Florida,  the  less 
we  are  surprised  that  the  Indian  is  loth  to  leave 
it.  This  day  has  been  interesting  and  important 
— the  friendly  Indians  and  mounted-men  I  men- 
tioned, last  evening,  as  being  in  pursuit  of 
Cooper,  rejoined  us  about  eleven  o'clock.  They 
started  early  this  morning,  before  daylight,  with 
the  negro  guide,  and  came  to  a  lake  of  water,  in 
whose  center  was  what  appeared  to  be  an  island, 
where  Cooper  was  supposed  to  be — the  guide 
said  the  Indians  went  to  it  in  canoes  ;  but,  on 
questioning  him,  as  to  where  they  went  to  hunt, 
he  said  they  would  go  without  their  boats  and 
be  gone  half  a  day ;  that  when  they  left  their 
huts  they  would  scatter  so  as  to  leave  no  trail. 
About  fifty  of  our  Indians  were  sent  into  a  ham- 
mock to  see  if  they  could  find  a  trail  leading 
towards  thifi  supposed  island  ;  and  if  they  found 
one,  they  were  ordered  to  come  back  and  report. 
They  went  in  and,  in  a  short  time,  discovered  a 
trail  and  followed  it.  Instead  of  coming  back, 
and  reporting,  they  continued  on ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  discovered  two  or  three  huts  ;  imme- 
diately gave  the  war-whoop;  and  rushed  on. 
The  first  person  that  came  out  was  Cooper,  whom 
they  shot  down  ;  the  second  was  his  son,  a  young 
warrior  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  ran  to  the 
water,  to  escape,  in  a  canoe ;  the  third  was  an 
Indian,  Euchee  Billy;  the  fourth  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Indian  Doctor.  Two  officers  were  with 
them,  when  they  discovered  the  trail,  but  were 
unable  to  keep  up  ;  and  only  arrived  after  the 
fourth  Indian  was  wounded,  in  time  to  knock 
up  the  rifle  of  one  of  our  Indians  who  was  aim- 
ing at  the  wounded  man.     In  the  meantime,  this 


wounded  Indian,  who  had  his  rifle  in  his  hand, 
shot  the  one  whom  the  officer  had  prevented 
from  firing,  through  the  breast ;  we  fear  mortal- 
ly.   The  hostile  was  soon  a  corpse ;  and  all  the 
scalps  were  taken.     They  then  made  prisoners, 
Cooper's  wife  and  three  children,  one,  a  boy  of 
fifteen ;  another  woman  and  two  children  ;  two 
negro  men  ;  two  negro  women,  with  their  child- 
ren— in  all  seventeen.     Cooper  was  ^ho  leader  of 
Micanopy's  warriors.     He  was  at  Dade's  Massa- 
cre ;  at  the  scalp-dance,  mentioned,  last  evening  ; 
and  has  been  in  almost  every  action  they  have 
had — was  a  daring  and  cruel  savage.     He,  as 
well  as  one  other  of  those  killed,  was  wounded 
at  Wahoo  Swamp ;  and  had  retu-ed  to  this  spot, 
with  his  Doctor,  for  the  recovery  of  his  wound. 
Our  Indians  were  much  opposed  to  the  burying 
of   the    hostile  Indians;    but  this    was  done. 
Cooper's  wife  requested  that  her  husband  and 
sou  might  be  put  in  the  same  grave  ;  but  discov- 
ered no  emotion,  as  she  gazed  on  their  dead 
bodies — the  boy  of  fifteen  was  observed  to  shed 
tears,  for  a  moment,  when  his  brother's  body 
was  brought  out  of  the  water.     This  stoicism, 
you    know,    is    an    Indian    characteristic.      In 
searching  this  hammock,  three  warriors  were  lost, 
(a  Company  of  them  are  mounted).     After  call- 
ing, firing  guns,  and  looking  for  them,  a  long 
time,  a  small  party  was  left ;  and  the  remainder 
joined  the  army.     After  we  were  encamped,  this 
evening,  the  party  came  in  without  them,  and 
quite  an  excitement  was  produced  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  these  men  ;  no  one  doubting  that 
they  had  fallen,  or  would  fall,  into  the  hands  of 
the  hostile  Indians.     To  our  great  relief,  they 
came  in,   soon  after  dark,   having  discovered 
other  Indian  huts,  and  heard  a  great  many  In- 
dian whoops.     Just  before  we  encamped,   the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Pioneers,  who  was  cut- 
ting a  road  through  a  hammock  for  us  to  march 
in,  to-morrow,  saw  two  Indians,  ahead.     They 
are,  no  doubt,  scouts ;  and  we  expect  an  alarm, 
to-night — possibly  a  fight,  to-morrow.     I  being 
officer  of  the  day,   have  command  of  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, a  post  very  much  sought  after,  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
draw  their  swords   against   the  foe.      Having 
brought  up  the  events  of  the  day,  I  must  now 
bid  you  ''  Good-night " — not  to  sleep,  as  I  trust 
you  are  doing  now,  but   "  to  guard  the  camp 
"  from  foes  erect  " — one  more  "  Good-night."  * 
January  26th.      I   omitted   my  journal  last 

*  lu  explanation  of  the  movemeuts  of  the  Army,  at  this 
time,  General  Jesup  said:  "It  Nas.  ascertained  from  the 
"  prisoners  that  the  principal  Indian  and  negro  force  had 
"  retired  from  the  Ocklawaha,  in  a  South-easterly  direc- 
"  tlon,  towards  the  head  of  the  Caloosahatchee.  Pui-suit 
"  was  immediately  commenced,  with  no  other  guide  than 
"  the  track  of  their  ponies  and  cattle.' 
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evenrug,  because  I  liad  little  to  say  of  the  events 
of  the  clay.  We  commenced  our  march,  as 
usual,  and  after  proceeding  four  or  five  miles, 
found  ourselves  on  the  wrong  trail.  We  retraced 
our  steps,  a  mile,  and  struck  off  to  the  right,  ex- 
pecting to  come  into  the  one  we  had  lost.  In  a 
short  time,  Generals,  Indians,  and  guides  were 
at  fault ;  the  result  was,  at  two  o'clock,  we  en- 
camped, sending  the  Indians  out  to  discover  the 
trail.  They  found  one,  but  not  the  one  we 
wanted;  it  was  supposed,  however,  to  load  to 
it.  This  morning,  we  started  early  and  have 
marched  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  without  coming 
to  it.  To-night,  we  know  not  where  we  are. 
Our  wish  is  to  go  to  the  Cypress  Swamp — no 
one  knows  whether  we  are  now  on  the  right 
trail ;  so,  guessing  and  speculating  on  our  posi- 
tion, are  all  that  can  be  heard,  this  evening.  A 
mariner,  at  sea,  without  a  compass,  is  no  worse 
off  than  we  are;  except  that  we  have  a  l^ack 
track,  and  this  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  take. 

Friday  evening,  or,  rather,  Saturday  morn- 
ing, at  one  o'' clock,  Jan\j  27th.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  fatiguing  and  exciting  day's 
march.  We  started,  this  morning,  and  soon 
came  to  the  right  trail ;  found  it  fresh,  with  the 
appearance  of  being  much  traveled.  We  had 
evidently  come  to  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp ;  and 
this  was  the  place  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
Indians.  The  scouts  had  been  out,  several 
hours ;  and  no  reports  coming  from  them,  we 
were  induced  to  believe  that  we  should  not  lie 
able  to  find  their  trail  into  this  swamp,  oim'I  t/p 
were  about  encamping,  when  an  express  .on  ive*  • 
for  reinforcements,  saying  that  the  advance  was 
engaged  with  the  Indians.  We  immediately 
started,  in  double  quick  time,  and  marched  five 
miles,  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  arrived 
at  the  place  where  a  party  of  negroes  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  prisoners;  the  balance,  sup- 
posed to  be  about  fifty  men,  made  their  escape 
into  the  swamp,  where  they  were  pursued  by  a 
Company  of  Marines,  Volunteers,  and  Indians, 
who  came,  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  a  deep  run, 
over  which  a  tree,  on  each  side,  had  been  felled, 
the  tops  meeting  in  the  middle.  Here,  the  In- 
dians had  left  their  packs  and  ponies  ;  and,  here, 
the5'  had  commenced  a  fire  upon  our  men,  kill- 
ing one  and  wounding  three.  Our  troops,  how- 
ever, crossed,  and  pursued  them,  until  night, 
having  another  Marine  killed,  and  another 
wounded.  When  our  Brigade  arrived,  General 
Jesup  took  a  part  of  it,  and  went  into  the  swamp, 
in  another  direction,  and  came  upon  fifty  Indian 
huts,  where  the  meat  was  on  the  fire,  cooking, 
and  all  their  utensils  were  scattered  about.  But 
no  Indians  could  be  found  ;  and,  night  coming 
on,  we  returned;  some  of  the  men  having 
marched  twenty-five  miles. 

The  swamp  is  very  wet,  and  in  passing  through 


it,  we  sink  to  our  knees — sometimes  to  our  waist. 
After  a  toilsome  march,  in  the  swamp,  we  came 
to  a  pine-barren — on  these  the  Indians  live. 
Plunging  again  into  the  swamp,  you  emerge 
upon  another  "barren;"  and  so  on,  to  what 
extent  we  do  not  know.  The  result  of  to-day's 
work  is  twenty-five  negro  prisoners — men,  women, 
and  children.  General  Jesup's  Orderly  was  sent 
back  with  orders  ;  mistook  the  trail ;  was  way- 
laid by  five  or  six  negroes  ;  shot ;  and  stripped  of 
every  article  of  his  clothing. 

Jan'y  28th.  We  started,  this  morning,  for  a 
place  called  Topcaliga,  where  Micanopy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ;  and  soon  came  upon  tlie  borders  of 
a  beautiful  lake,  which,  the  prisoners  say,  is 
called  by  the  above  name.  We  continued 
marching  near  the  margin,  ail  day  ;  and  have 
collected  between  four  and  five  hundred  cattle 
— showing,  evidently,  that  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Indians.  General  Jesup  sent  a 
negro,  whom  he  took,  yesterday,  in  advance, 
with  offers  of  terms  to  Jumper  and  his  band. 
The  negro  says  both  Jumper  and  Micanopy  are 
anxious  to  come  in,  if  they  can  be  assured  of 
their  lives.  We  have,  as  hostages  for  his  return, 
his  wife  and  four  children — he  is  to  be  back  to- 
morrow night ;  and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting 
his  return.  It  is  now  raining ;  the  drops  sift 
through  my  tent,  in  delicate  particles,  just 
enough  to- remind  me  that  my  habitation  "  is  in 
"  the  tented  field."  Yesterday,  an  Order  was 
issued  reducing  the  ration  of  bread  to  six  ounces, 
and  the  forage  for  horses  to  one  half — short  al- 
lowance for  man  and  beast.  If  unsuccessful,  we 
shall  probably  be  reduced  to  the  cattle  alone, 
which  we  are  driving  with  us,  as  we  know  not 
when  we  shall  come  to  supplies,  in  consequence 
of  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  tln-ougli 
which  we  are  marching. 

Jan''y  29th.  I  mentioned,  last  evening,  that 
it  was  raining — it  increased  in  violence  until  three 
o'clock,  to-day,  drenching  the  poor  men  ;  some 
of  whom  are  without  tents ;  and  those  who 
have  them  are  but  a  little  better  off.  TJiis  has 
been  a  day  of  great  confusion,  as  you  can  readi- 
ly imagine,  in  a  camp  of  thuteen  hundred  men, 
six  hundred  horses,  seven  hundred  cattle ;  men 
cutting  wood  to  keep  themselves  warm ;  cows 
lowing  ;  asses  braying ;  horses  stamping.  If  a 
man  wanted  a  pound  of  meat,  he  went  to  the 
pen  and  shot  a  beef  to  get  it,  such  is  the  abund- 
ance of  cattle  we  have  found  on  the  immense 
prairies  that  border  this  lake.  Here,  the  Indians 
had  driven  their  cattle,  for  safety,  where  the 
foot  of  a  white  man  never  trod  before.  By  mz5- 
tahing  the  trail,  as  I  mentioned,  some  days  ago 
— we  did  not,  at  last,  find  the  one  we  were  in 
search  of — we  have  got  in  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dians. Had  we  gone  the  way  we  wanted  to 
go,  we  should  have  probably  come  to  this  spot ; 
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but  the  Indians  would  have  been  lefore  us  ;  as  it 
is,  we  have  headed  them  ;  got  their  catlle  ;  and 
they  are,  no  doubt,  in  great  numbers,  in  this  im- 
penetrable Cypress  Swamp,  on  our  right,  ex- 
tending for  miles  and  miles.  This  we  consider 
a  great  piece  of  good  luck.  The  scouts,  that 
were  out  to  discover  the  country,  came  to  a 
stream  on  whose  margin  was  a  tree,  hewn  on  one 
side :  on  it  was  drawn  a  canoe  and  four  men 
represented  as  paddling,  to  indicate  that  the 
water  could  not  be  crossed,  by  wading.  On  an- 
other tree,  several  letters  were  cut — "  c-h-a- 
"g.Q."  What  they  mean  we  know  not.  On 
another,  steps  were  cut  in,  for  twenty  feet  up,  to 
a  pla(^'  of  look-out,  etc.  The  negro,  sent  off, 
yesterday,  has  returned,  bearing  from  the  Indians 
a  white  flag!  All  immediately  ran  to  Head- 
quarters, to  learn  the  news.  General  Jesup  told 
him  not  to  s]3eak  to  any  one,  until  Tie  was  ready 
to  question  him.  Of  course,  we  took  ourselves 
off;  disappointed  and  grumbling.  General 
Jesup  took  him  into  his  tent,  ai>d,  after  hearing 
his  story,  sent  for  the  General  oflicers  md  Staff, 
and  confided  the  matter  to  them ;  and  enjoined 
secrecy.  Then  we  grumbled  still  more  ;  but,  at 
last,  we  found  one  officer  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  communication  as  confidential ;  and  it 
leaked  out ;  and  this  is  it :  The  negro  did  not 
see  Jumper ;  but  he  saw  the  celebrated  negro, 
Abraham,  who  has  great  influence  with  the  In- 
dians; and  delivered  to  him  Jesup's  message. 
Its  import  was,  he  wanted  a  talk  with  them, 
about  Peace ;  and,  if  they  would  come  in,  he 
pledged  his  word  that  they  should  depart  again, 
in  safety,  even  if  they  determined  to  continue 
the  war.  Abraham  sent  back  a  white  flag,  as  a 
token  of  peace,  with  a  promise  to  come  in,  with 
the  Chiefs,  to-morrow,  and  hold  a  talk. 

teb .  2(1.  Monday  was  a  day  of  great  anxiety 
with  us,  for  fear  Abraham  would  not  come  in,  as 
he  had  promised ;  but,  about  three  o'clock,  our 
apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his  black  maj- 
esty walking  into  camp,  with  a  white  flag,  which, 
with  great  grace  and  dignity,  he  stuck  into  the 
gruaud,  by  the  flag-staff,  before  the  General's 
tent;  and  walked  in.  The  purport  of  his  con- 
versation was,  that  Jumper  and  Micanopy  were 
anxious  for  peace  ;  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  in,  to-day,  to  have  a  talk.  "We  have  con- 
sequently fallen  back  to  our  last  encampment, 
twelvf  miles  on  our  way  to  Fort  Armstrong. 

The  hour  has  passed,  at  which  they  were  to 
l^e  here  ;  and  all  is  anxiety  and  fear.  Abraham 
is  an  intelligent  negro,  cross-eyed,  with  a  bad 
countenance;  and  his  influence  is  unlimited. 
This  moment,  I  hear  them  say  the  flag  is  in  sight. 
I  resume  my  pen,  to  say  that  no  one  appeared 
with  the  flag  but  Abraham.  He  said  Jumper 
and  some  other  Indians  had  gone  to  some  other 
place,  expecting  to  meet  General  Jesup,  there. 


The  General  sent  Abraham  and  two  of  his  Stafl 
after  them. 

[To  BE  Continued.  ] 


X.— FLOTSAM. 

[These  scraps  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places  and 
brought  to  this  place,  "  as  they  are,"  without  any  voucher 
for  their  correctness  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  invite  discussion  concerning  each  of  them;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  incorrect  or  doubtful,  we  invite  correc- 
tions.—Ed.  His.  Mag.] 

John  Adams's  Jealousy  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  singular  infirmities  of  the 
race  of  the  Adams's,  of  Quincy,  has  been  their 
jealousy  of  men  who  had,  or  were  in  the  danger 
of  acquiring,  a  higher  x^nblic  reputation  than 
themselves.  "Old  John  Adams,"  as  he  was 
called — the  second  President  of  the  United 
States — was  jealous  of  nearly  every  great  man  of 
his  time  ;  even  of  those  whose  general  political 
objects  and  aims  were  coincident  with  his  own. 
Of  Hamilton,  whose  great  abilities  and  patriotic 
efforts  were  most  instrumental  in  carrying  out 
the  very  ends  that  Adams  himself  sought  to 
bring  about,  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  one 
speak  in  praise.  And,  incredible  to  say,  his 
jealousy  of  Washington  was  not  at  all  less.  With 
Jefferson,  of  whom  he  had  been  more  than 
jealous,  he  finally  coalesced,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
own  party,  from  equal  jealousy  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton  both.  All  this  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood in  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and 
we  have  accounts  ol  it  from  Hamilton,  McHenry, 
Sedgwick,  and  other  witnesses  of  indubitable 
credit  in  those  times. 

The  same  sort  of  insanity  beset  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Upon  Webster,  so  infinitely  his  supe- 
rior, and  who  gave  such  imperishable  glory  to 
the  very  State  which  the  family  of  the  Adams's, 
for  some  time,  seemed  to  own  as  an  inheritance, 
•he  made,  through  mere  jealousy,  assaults  of  the 
most  ridiculous  character ;  and  even  of  Lord 
Brougham  no  one  could  speak  words  of  praise, 
and  not  see  the  old  man's  face  cloud  with  ,dis- 
coutent. 

These  things,  in  the  general,  have  long  been 
known ;  but  we  are  able  to  put  before  our  read- 
ers, to-day,  an  evidence  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  speak,  in  regard  to  old  John  Adams,  of 
which  the  world  has  hitherto  not  been  possessed, 
and  which  is  superior  to  any,  in  authenticity. 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  among 
its  late  most  valuable  acquisitions,  has  become 
the  owner  of  a  series  of  original  letters  of  both 
the  Adams's,  John  and  John  Quincy.  They  will, 
we  presume,  in  due  time,  be  published.  Of  one 
of  them  we  have  taken  a  copy.     It  is  a  letter  to 
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a  particular  friend,  who  had  written  to  old  Mr. 
Adams,  in  July,  1806,  payiug  him  very  high  com- 
pliments ;  and,  as  we  infer  from  an  endorsement 
on  one  of  the  letters,  referring  to  a  letter  of 
General  Washington  to  Adams,  dated  in  the  crit- 
ical season  of  1798,  in  which  Washington  writes 
thus: 

"  Mount  Vernon,  July  13,  1798. 
' '  Believe  me.  Sir,  no  one  can  more  cordially 
' '  approve  of  the  wise  and  prudent  measures  of 
'*  your  administration.     They  ought  to  inspire 
"  universal  confidence," 

Old  John  Adams  breaks  forth  as  follows,  in 
reply  to  his  friend  who  had  thus  alluded  to 
Washington  : 

"QuiNCY,  Aug.  23,  1806. 
"  Bear  Sir  : 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  July,  you  flat- 

*'  ter  me  with  very  high  eulogies,  and  complete 

"  the  climax  of  them  with  the  opinion  of  Wash- 

"  ington.     For  the  future,  I  pray  you  to  spare 

^'  yourself  the  trouble  of  quoting  that  great  au- 

"  thority  in  my  favor.     Although  no  man  has  a 

'*  more  settled  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  vir- 

"  tues  than  myself,  I,  nevertheless,  desii'e  that  my 

"life,  actions,  and  administration  may  be  con- 

"  demued  to  everlasting  oblivion,   and,  I  will 

*'  add,  infamy,  if  they  cannot  be  defended  by 

"their  own  intrinsic  merit  and  without  the  aid 

"  of  Mr.  Washington's  judgment.     The  Feder- 

"  alists,  as  they  are  called  by  themselves  and  by 

''  their  enemies,  have  done  themselves  and  their 

•'  country  incalculable  injury,  by  making  Wasli- 

"  ington  their  military,  political,  religious,  and 

"  even  moral,  pope,  and  ascribing  everything  to 

"him.      Hancock,    Samuel  Adams,   John  Jay, 

"and  SEVERAL  otliers  have  been  much  more  es- 

"  sential  characters  to  America  than  Washington. 

' '  Another  character,  almost  forgotten,  of  more 

"importance  than  any  of  them  all,  was  James 

"  Otis.     It  is  to  offend  against  eternal  justice  to 

"  give  to  one,  as  this  people  do,  the  merits  of  so 

"many.     It  is  an  effectual  extinguisher  of  all 

"  patriotism  and  all  public  virtue,  and  throwing 

"  the  nation  wholly  into  the  hands  of  intrigue. 

"You  lament  the  growth  of  corruption,  very 

"  justly,  but  there  is  none  more  poisonous,  than 

"the  eternal  puffing  and  trumpeting  of  Wash- 

"  ing  and  Franklin,  and  the  incessant  abuse  of 

"  the  REAL  Fathers  of  their  country." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  human 
weakness — indeed,  of  something  worse  than 
weakness,  merely? 

That  any  honest  man,  as  old  John  Adams  cer- 
tainly was,  should  have  been  jealous  of  Wash- 
ington, at  any  time,  appears  incredible.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  seems  less,  when  they 
were  both  alive,  both  in  office,  and  both  stand- 
ing before  the  world,  gazed  upon  and  comment- 


ed on,  by  those  about  and  below  them.  But 
here,  Washington  had  been  in  his  grave,  for 
years.  Mr.  Adams's  own  political  career  was 
ended ;  for  he  had  himself,  by  liis  jealousy  of 
every  great  man  in  it,  destroyed  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  Hopes  and  fears  had  had 
their  course  with  him,  and  ought  to  have  ' '  left 
"  his  heart  composed,  his  intellect  at  rest."  But 
that  still — from  the  shades  of  Quincy— from  the 
retirement  of  his  own  study,  surrounded  by  the 
writings  and  images  of  sages  and  philosophers — 
he  should  thus  break  forth  and  record,  in  writ- 
ing, his  envy  of  Washington-^break  forth  and 
record  it,  on  a  mere  allusion  to  Washington — 
to  Washington  too,  so  kind,  so  considerate,  so 
magnanimous,  bearing  so  valuable  testimony  to 
his  own  administration,  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  when  the  fury  of  fac- 
tion was  pouring  forth  its  invectives  upon  him 
— is  almost  incredible. 

How  signally  does  the  letter,  which  we  here 
print,  vindicate  the  memorable  remarks  of  Ham- 
ilton, made  on  him,  in  1801  — {Hamilton'' s  Worhs, 
mi,  687);  who,  paying  just  tribute  to  his  integrity, 
political  learning,  and  services  during  the  Revo- 
lution, yet  declared  that  he  was  a  man  of  an 
imagination  sublimated  and  eccentric ;  of  the 
grossest  indiscretion ;  to  which  were  added, 
"  the  unfortunate  foibles  of  a  vanity  without 
"bounds  and  a  jealousy  capable  of  discolor- 
"ing  every  object!" — Philadelphia  Legal  Ga- 
zette, Deceniber  15,  1871. 


Justice  to  Mc  Clellan. 

The  following  is  from  Gideon  Welles,  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  While  it  needs 
no  comment,  it  confirms  many  things  said  by  us, 
during  the  war,  and  recalls  many  memories, 
when  Washington  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
overcome  by  the  Confederates,  and  would  but 
for  the  facts  related  below.  The  period  alluded 
to  is  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Pope,  in 
front  of  Washington,  and  when  the  advance  of 
the  victorious  enemy  upon  the  National  Capital 
carried  dismay  throughout  the  country  : 

"At  the  stated  Cabinet  meeting,  on  Tuesday, 
' '  the  second  of  September,  while  the  whole 
"community  was  stirred  up  and  in  confusion 
"  and  affairs  were  gloom}'-,  beyond  anything 
' '  that  had  previously  occurred,  Stanton  entered 
"  the  Council-room,  a  few  minutes  in  advance 
"  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  said,  with  great  excite- 
"  ment,  he  had  just  learned  from  General  Hal- 
"leck  that  the  President  had  placed  McClellan 
"  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Washington. 
' '  The  information  was  surprising  and,  in  view 
'  *  of  the  prevailing  excitement  against  that  offi- 
"  cer,  alarming.  The  President  soon  came  in, 
"  and,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Chase, 
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' '  confirmed  -what  Stanton  bad  stated.  General 
"regret  was  expressed;  and  Stanton,  -with 
"  some  feeling,  remarked  that  no  Order  to  that 
"effect  had  issued  from  the  War  Department. 
"  The  President,  calmly,  but  with  some  empha- 
' '  sis,  said  the  Order  was  Ms  ;  and  he  would  be 
"responsible  for  it,  to  the  country.  'With  a 
"  '  retreating  and  demoralized  army  tumbling  in 
"  '  upon  us,  and,  alarm  and  panic  in  the  com- 
"  '  munity,  it  was  necessary,'  the  President  said, 
"'that  something  should  be  done;  but  there 
"  'seemed  to  be  no  one  to  do  it.'  He,  there- 
"fore,  had  directed  McClellan,  who  knew  this 
"  whole  ground,  who  was  the  best  organizer  in 
"the  army,  whose  faculty  was  to  organize  and 
"  defend,  and  who  would  liere  act  upon  the  de- 
' '  f ensive,  to  take  this  defeated  and  broken 
"  aimy  and  reorganize  it." 

Tlie  St.  Louis  Republican  contributes  an  anec- 
dote relating  to  this  crisis  : 

"McClellan,  stripped  of  his  command  and 
' '  left  a  spectator  of  disasters  he  was  powerless 
"  to  aveit,  had  retired  to  Washington,  and  was 
"  sitting,  one  evening,  in  his  office,  in  company 
"  with  Delos  B.  Sackett,  now  Inspector-general 
"of  the  Army.  Tliis  ofiicer  had  been  on 
"  McClellan's  Staff,  during  tlie  Peninsula  Cam- 
"  paigu,  and  was,  consequently,  perfectly  famil- 
"  iar  with  the  embarrassments  under  which  he 
"  had  labored.  They  were  conversing  upon  the 
"gloomy  situation  of  affairs,  and  indulging  in 
"  those  reflections  which  that  situation  would 
"  naturally  give  rise  to,  when,  suddenly,  there 
' '  was  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell.  The  servant 
'  '  came  i)j,  and  announced  the  President  and 
' '  General  Halleck.  McClellan  rose,  at  once, 
"and  seeing  his  distinguished  visitors  in  the 
' '  hall,  ushered  them  into  a  private  reception- 
"  room,  in  the  rear.  After  a  brief  consultation, 
"  he  accompanied  them  to  a  carriage  in  waiting ; 
"  returned  to  the  office  ;  and  remarked,  quietly  : 
"'Well,  Sackett,  I  am  in  command  of  the 
"  'Potomac  again.'  His  friend  started  up,  in 
' '  suiprise,  and  exclaimed  instinctively,  '  I  hope, 
"  '  General,  you  did  not  accept  it  without  suita- 
' '  '  ble  guarantees  ' — meaning  guarantees  against 
' '  further  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
"  tive.  McClellan  looked  at  him  with  a  pecu- 
' '  liarly  solemn  expression  he  could  never  af  ter- 
' '  wards  forget,  and  said,  very  slowly  and 
"  deliberately  :  '  Sir,  when  the  President  of  the 
"  *  United  States  tells  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
* '  '  that  I  am  the  only  man  who  can  take  com- 
"  '  mand  of  this  Army  and  save  the  country,  it 
"  '  is  no  time  to  ask  for  guarantees.  We  will 
"  'leave  tor  the  front,  to-morrow  morning,  at 
"  'daylight." 

' '  They  did  leave  at  daylight,  and  the  Cam- 
"paign  of  Antietam  did  save  the  country." — 
Doylestown  Democrat. 


HiSTOKY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  ShoALS. 

The  group  of  rocky  islands  known  as  the  Isle 
of  Shoals,  figures  somewhat  largely  upon  the 
page  of  history.  They  were  discovered,  in  1614, 
by  Captain  .John  Smith  ;  visited,  in  1623,  by 
Christopher  Leavitt ;  and,  in  1645,  three  brothers 
from  Wales — Robert,  John,  and  Richard  Cutts 
— made  a  permanent  settlement.  England  and 
Wales  furnished  additional  colonists  until,  in 
1650,  the  settlement  had  increased  sufficiently  to 
support  a  Minister,  Rev.  John  Brock,  who  lived 
there  twelve  years.  In  May,  1661,  the  General 
Court  incorporated  the  Islands  into  a  town  called 
Appledore,  and  invested  it  with  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  other  towns.  In  1670,  forty  fami- 
lies removed  from  Hog-island,  now  Appledore, 
to  Star-island.  William  Pepperell,  of  Cornwall, 
England,  settled,  in  1676,  and  remained  twenty 
years,  carrying  on  an  extensive  fishery.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Kittery-point ;  and  was 
the  father  of  Sir  William  Pepperill,  the  hero  of 
Louisburg. 

For  a  century  previous  to  the  Revolution,  there 
were  from  two  to  six  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
Islands.  They  had  a  church,  a  school-house, 
and  a  Court-house.  Tbe  fishing  business  had 
become  quite  extensive — some  four  hundred 
quintals  of  fish  were  yearly  caught,  and  cured, 
and  found  ready  sale. 

The  religious  history  of  the  Shoals  is  memor- 
able. Says  a  historian:  "Those  islands  bore 
"  some  of  the  foot-prints  of  New  England 
"Christianity  and  civilization.  They  were,  for 
"  a  long  lime,  the  abode  of  intelligence,  refine- 
"  meut,  and  virtue."  From  1640  to  1775,  "  the 
"  church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  had 
"  a  succession  of  Ministers — Hall,Brock,  Belcher, 
"Moody,  Tucke,  and  Shaw,  all  of  whom  were 
*'  good  and  faithful  men." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of 
the  particulars  incident  to  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Tucke.  On  the  town-records  of  Gosport  is  the 
following : 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
' '  and  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  Star  Island, 
"  alias  Gosport,  duly  qualified  to  vote,  on  the 
'•13th  day  of  December,  1731,  and  according 
"  to  notification  given  under  the  hands  of  the 
"  Selectmen,  Dec.  the  11th,  1731,  the  question 
"  being  asked  at  the  said  meeting,  by  the  Mod- 
"  erator,  whether  it  was  their  mind  to  make 
"choice  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucke  to  be  their 
"  Minister,  and  whether  they  did  chose  him  to 
"  settle  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
"  in  case  he  should  accept ;  and  it  passed  in  the 
"affirmative." 

They  were  not  unmindful  of  his  temporal  ne- 
cessities, and  offered  him  what  was  then  deemed 
a  liberal  support.     "It  was  also  voted  to  give 
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"  and  allow  to  the  said  Mr.  John  Tncke,  annu- 
''  ally,  for  his  support,  one  hundred  and  ten 
"pounds  in  money,  or  bills  of  credit,  so  long 
"  as  it  shall  please  God  to  continue  him  among 
"  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

"  It  was  also  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
"  Tucke  fifty  pounds,  in  money,  by  the  last  of 
"May  next,  towards  building  him  a  house  him- 
"  self  ;  but  in  case  he  should  thereafter  remove 
'  *  from  us,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  give  us  the 
' '  refusal  of  buying  the  house  and  abate  us  fifty 
"  pounds  in  the  price." 

Provision  was  made  for  any  possible  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  a  fact  which  some 
Religious  Societies  of  these  latter  days  would 
do  well  to  vote,  also,  for  additional  support, 
when  required.  "  As  the  value  of  money  shall 
' '  fail,  we  will  make  the  aforesaid  one  hundred 
' '  and  ten  pounds  as  it  is  now,  and  will  be  ready 
"  to  enlarge  his  salary  as  his  circumstances  shall 
"  require  and  our  own  abilities  allow." 

i^other  act  passed  at  a  town-meeting  shows 
the  religious  character  of  the  people  :  "It  was 
"  also  voted  that  the  13th  day  of  July  nest,  be 
* '  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to 
"  beg  God's  blessing  on  the  affair  of  settling  a 
"Minister  among  us." 

The  letter  of  acceptance  of  Mr.  Tucke  is  re- 
corded in  full.  He  served  as  Pastor  forty-four 
years  ;  and  died  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1776. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Shoals  was  at  its  height.  His  grave  was  acci- 
dentally discovered,  in  1800;  and  Hon.  Dudley 
A.  Tyng,  long  interested  in  the  islanders,  placed 
over  it  a  stone  slab  with  appropriate  inscriptions, 
a  part  of  which  is  still  legible. 

The  settlement  of  the  Shoals  flourished  until 
f.he  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
Islands.  Most  of  them  complied  and  found 
houses  in  the  neighboring  sea-port  towns. 

The  Shoals  are  now  becoming  an  atfractive 
summer  resort.  On  Star-island  are  several  in- 
viting boarding-houses.  On  Appledore-island 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  hotels  on  the 
coast.  The  present  population  of  the  islands  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. — Maine 
Farmer, 


kn  Easteen  Land  of  Promise. 

An  opinion,  as  universal  as  it  is  unfounded,  is 
that  the  island  of  AnLicosti  is  unfit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  by 
Sir  William  Logan,  Government  Geologist,  to 
contain  "  upwards  of  one  million  acres  of  land, 
"  of  the  very  best  quality,  similar  to  the  fine, 
"  arable  soil  of  Ontario  and  the  Eastern  town- 
'*  ships  ;  "  and  Mr.  Couper,  a  Canadian  natural- 
ist, who  paid  it  a  visit,  last  Spring,  saw  wild 
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timothy  and  clover  rivaling  in  growth  any  grass- 
es found  around  Montreal  and  Quebec.  He 
also  states  that  most  of  the  cereals  and  all  garden 
vegetables  can  be  raised  in  perfection. 

The  island  slopes  gradually  from  its  elevated 
northern  coast  to  the  grassy  savannas  which  face 
the  South  shore,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  the 
fertile  portion  of  the  country  is  protected  from 
the  wintry  blast.  Now  the  natives  of  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  and  other  countries  of  high  lati- 
tudes, invariably  delight  in  an  insular  residence, 
where  fish  can  be  had  in  abundance,  and  where 
they  can  also  benefit  by  cultivating  a  farm.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  large  Colonies  of  these 
nationalities,  which  have  settled  in  the  prairie 
States  of  the  West,  are  not  satisfied.  They 
look  in  vain  for  the  rolling  sea,  woody  glen,  and 
all  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  father- 
land. It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  a  Com- 
pany has  recently  been  formed  with  the  Hon.  D. 
Price^  and  W.  L.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  of  Quebec,  as 
two  of  the  Directors,  to  survey,  improve,  and 
colonize  the  island  of  Anticosti.  The  Secretary, 
IVIr.  Coster,  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  he  intends  setting  several  thousands  of  emi- 
grants— chiefly  his  own  countrymen — on  the 
arable  lands,  which  will  be  surveyed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  is  something  very  interesting  about  the 
title  under  which  this  island  is  held  by  the  pres- 
ent wealthy  Company.  The  island  was  given  by 
the  French  King,  as  a  fief,  to  one  Juliet.  It  first 
belonged  to  the  Province  of  Newfoundland,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Lower  Canada.  When 
the  feudal  system  was  abolished,  there  being  no 
tenants  on  the  island,  the  Seigneur  became  the 
possessor  of  the  whole  soil,  in  fee-simple,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  held  jointly  by  a  variety 
of  persons,  chief  among  whom  are  the  Foi'syth 
family  of  Quebec.  The  title  to  this  immense 
possession  seems  to  have  been  fully  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  Quebec  Parliament,  by  an  Act  passed 
last  Session. — Montreal  Witness. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

The  Old  Oalcen  Buclcet  was  written  by  Samuel 
B.  Woodworth,  while  he  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  working  in  an  office  at  the  corner  of 
Chambers  and  Chatham  -  streets.  New  York. 
Near  by,  ou  Frankfort-street,  was  a  drinking- 
house  kept  by  a  man  named  Mallory,  where 
Woodwortli  and  several  particular  friends  used 
to  resort.  One  afternoon,  the  liquor  was  super- 
excellent.  Woodworth  seemed  inspired  by  it ; 
for.  after  taking  a  draught,  he  set  his  glass 
upon  the  talkie,  and  smacking  his  lips,  declared 
Mallory's  eau  de  me  was  superior  to  anything 
that  he  had  ever  tasted. 

"No,""   said   Mallory,    "you   are   mistaken; 
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*'  there  ^"as  one  which,  in  both  of  our  estima- 
"  tious,  far  surpassed  this,  as  a  drink." 

""What  was  that?"  asked  Woodworth,  du- 
biously. 

"  The  draughts  of  pure,  fresh  spring-^ater  that 
"  we  used  to  "drink  from  the  old  oaken  bucket 
"that  hung  in  the  well,  after  our  return  from 
"  the  labors  of  the  field,  on  a  sultry  day." 

The  tear-drops  glistened,  for  a  moment,  in 
Woodworth's  eye.  "  True,  true,"  he  replied, 
aud,  shortly  afterward,  quitted  the  place.  He 
immediately  returned  to  the  office  ;  grasped  a 
pen ;  and,'  in  half  an  hour,  the  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  one  of  the  most  delightful  compositions 
in  our  language,  was  ready,  in  manuscript,  to 
be  embalmed  in  the  memories  of  succeeding 
generations. 

The  BuPiNHAM  Claim. 

Edward  Payson,  Esq.,  informs  the  P)'ess  that 
the  result  of  his  mission  to  Europe,  in  behalf  of 
the  Burnham  heirs,  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  considers  the  matter  of  the  claim  as  fully 
settled.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Burnham  Associ- 
ation that  nothing  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  claim,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the'pamphlet  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  ^Ii'.  Payson's  proceedings.  This  pa.raphlet  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Mr,  Payson 
intimates  that  the  result  of  his  mission  was  a 
uegative  ;  and  that  the  much  talked  of  Will  of 
Benjamin  Burnham  has  no  existence,  and  that 
the  Burnham  family  have  no  claims  upon  any 
property  in  England. — Maine  Fanner, 


ScEAFS— llr.  Micajah  j\Iott,  of  Alburgh,  Maine, 
in  1804,  cut  on  his  farm  a  hemlock-tree,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  interest  to 
antiquaries  and  lovers  of  the  maiTellous. 

The  tree  stood  in  a  hemlock  grove,  about 
three-f omths  of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  and  from 
which  h€  cut  a  stick  of  timber,  forty  feet  in 
length,  squaring  eight  by  ten  inches.  After 
felling  the  tree,  he  discovered,  near  the  butt,  a 
bulge ;  and,  thinking  it  might  prove  imsouud, 
cut'^oS  five  or  six  feet,  but  found  it  perfectly 
bound.  The  butt  cut  off,  he  drew  it  home  for 
wood,  and,  upon  splitting  it,  found  that,  when 
the  tree  was  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  it 
had  been  hewed,  on  four  sides,  with  an  axe  or 
some  other  sharp  tool,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  perfectly  smooth,  leaving  the  tree 
nearly  square,  except  upon  one  corner,  where 
the  bark  had  been  left  in  a  strip  about  three 
inches  wide.  The  tree  had  grown  and  complete- 
ly covered  this  scarf  or  hewing,  having  no  ex- 
ternal indication  except  the  slight  bulge  spoken 
of.     Mr.  Mott  counted  two  hundred  and  forty 


grains  which  had  grown  over  the  scarf,  ■which 
had  been  cut. 

By  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  was  this- 
tree  thus  marked?  It  must  have  been  done 
somewhere  about  the  year  1624.  Champiain, 
who  discovered  and  gave  his  name  to  our  lake, 
in  the  year  1609,  was  frequently  about  the  lake, 
from  that  time  down  to  the  year  he  died„  in 
1635.  The  Pilgrims  landed  in  the  year  1620; 
and  this  tree  was  thus  marked  but  f©ur  years 
later.  In  the  year  1633,  the  English  had  begun 
settlements  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover;  and,  m 
the  year  1G33,  had  penetrated  the  wilderness  to 
"Windsor,  Connecticut,  It  was  these  advancing 
settlements  that  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Indians  and  led  to  the  consphacy,  formed  by  the 
Narragansetts  and  other  tribes,  for  the  total  ex- 
termination of  the  English.  This  tree  may  have 
been  marked  by  some  of  those  Indian  war- 
parties,  which  made  this  section  the  theatre  of 
wars  and  a  scene  of  havoc  and  cruelty  of  the 
most  appalling  character,  or  by  Champlaiu  him- 
self, on  some  of  hie  expeditions  while  camping 
in  this  thicket  of  hemlocks. 

Mr.  Mott  preserved  this  for  several  years,  in- 
tending it  for  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  but, 
some  time,  in  his  absence  from  home,  it  was 
bm-ned  by  his  hired  man,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

— In  Newport,  the  old  and  the  new  are  close- 
ly intermingled.  The  quaint  old  town,  by  the 
water,  and  the  more  pretentious  city,  on  the  hill, 
are  equally  objects  of  interest  to  the  pleasure- 
seeker.  Relics  of  past  generations  and  places 
distinguished  by  okt  associations  are  to  be  found, 
on  every  side.  Historical  scenes  abound  with 
us,  but  like  all  things  else,  they  are  subject  to 
decay,  and  the  hand  of  improvement  is  fast 
sweeping  them  away.  Even  now,  while  I  write, 
the  old  Penrose  House,  on  Church-street,  is  de- 
molishing, to  give  place  to  a  more  modern  struc- 
ture. This  house,  of  late  years  so  dilapidated, 
was  once  the  Assembly-room  of  Newport ;  and 
Mrs.  Cowley,  the  keeper,  one  hundrect  and  fifty 
years  ago,  was  known  to  all  the  region  round. 
It  was  here  that  Prince  de  Broglie,  Count  de 
Pvochaml^eau,  and  other  officers  of  the  French 
Army,  then  quartered  in  Newport,  gave  a  grand 
Ball  to  the  la.dies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
Here,  also,  the  citizens  honored  Washington  and 
Rochambeau,  at  the  time  of  Washington's  first 
visit  to  Rhode  Island.  Washington  opened  the 
ball  with  Newport's  reigning  belle,  a  fS'lias  Cham- 
plain,  as  partner,  the  lady  selecting  A  Successful 
Campaign,  then  in  high  favor,  for  the  first  dance. 
And  here,  when  Peace  was  declared,  and  Wash- 
ington was  our  President,  a  second  grand  enter- 
tainment was  held,  in  his  honor,  in  this  old  hall  ; 
and  again  the  Father  of  his  Country  participated 
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in  the  ceremonies.  The  hall,  we  are  told,  was 
•dressed  in  great  taste,  and  the  dance  was  com- 
menced with  Washington's  March. 

The  old  Vernon  House,  on  Clarke-street,  the 
Headquarters  of  Rochambeau,  and  also  the  Head- 
quarters of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  has  late- 
ly changed  hands  and,  we  understand,  will  soon 
be  torn  down.  Thus,  one  after  another  of  our 
Revolutionary  laud-marks  are  disappearing,  and 
in  their  places,  are  springing  up  dwellings,  all  in 
modern  elegance  and  luxury. — Correspondent  of 
t}ie  ISfeiQ  Yorh  Tribune,  July,  1872. 

— Tlie  execution  of  Evans  is  the  twelfth  that 
I J  as  taken  place  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  1739,  two  women  were  hanged  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  the  murder  of  a  child.  In  1755, 
one  Eliphaz  Dow  was  hanged  at  the  same  place, 
for  the  murder  of  a  man,  at  Hampton  Falls, 
Thirteen  years  later,  occurred  the  memorable 
banging,  at  Portsmouth,  when  an  innocent  woman 
died  an  ignominious  death,  because  the  Sheriff 
was  hungry  and  wanted  his  dinner.  Ruth  Blay 
was  hanged  ;  and  the  messenger,  with  a  reprieve, 
arrived  only  five  minutes  too  late.  In  ISGG,  one 
Burnham  was  hanged,  at  Haverhill,  for  murder- 
ing two  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  while  in  jail ; 
and,  a  few  years  after,  Isaiah  Thomas  was  exe- 
cuted, at  Dover,  for  taking  the  life  of  a  man 
who  lived  in  New  Durham.  In  1823,  Daniel  D. 
Farmer,  of  Amherst,  was  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  a  widow  named  Anna  Ayer.  About  ten  years 
later,  Abraham  Prescott,  a  young  man,  was 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cochrane,  of 
Pembroke.  He  claimed  to  have  committed  the 
deed  while  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  and  came 
near  escaping  the  gallows.  In  1840,  Rev.  Enos 
G.  Dudley  was  executed,  at  Haverhill,  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  In  1866,  Samuel  Mills, 
who  lived  at  Lisbon,  murdered  an  old  man 
named  Maxwell,  chopping  him  up  with  an  axe, 
and  then  quietly  eating  the  supper  the  old  man 
had  just  prepared  in  his  lonely  abode.  The 
murderer  escaped,  iDut  was  afterward  appre- 
hended, in  Illinois,  and  hanged,  at  Haverhill, 
where  thousands  gathered  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion. The  next  victim  of  the  gallows,  and  the 
last  one  preceding  Evans,  was  Joshua  L.  Pike, 
who  murdered  the  aged  couple,  at  Hampton 
Falls,  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  May,  1868, 
and  was  handed  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
1869. 

— Mr.  Kimball,  Chief  the  Revenue  Marine  ser- 
vice, recently  received  a  large,  solid,  twenty-four 
pound  shot,  forwarded  to  him  by  W.  TV.  Ware, 
Superintendent  of  Life-saving  stations,  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.  The  ball  was  fired  by  John 
Maxseu,  long  since  deceased,  over  the  ship 
Ayrshire,  wrecked  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1850,   on   Squan-beach,    and   was  thereby   the 


means  of  saving  two  hundred  and  one  lives. 
The  ball  was  left  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  which 
soon  went  to  pieces,  the  ball  falling  in  the  hold. 
The  wreck  soon  sanded,  and  so  remained,  until 
a  recent  date,  when,  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  a 
portion  of  the  wreck  was  washed  out,  and  tlie 
ball  found.  This  was  the  first  ball  ever  fired  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives 
endangered  by  shipwreck. 

— The  veritable  pins  used  by  the  Salem  witch- 
es, and  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
Courts  of  Essex-county,  l\Iassachusetts,  have  been 
so  often  appropriated  by  relic-hunters,  that  the 
balance  are  sealed  in  a  vial  and  can  only  be  seen 
through  a  glass.  The  death-warrant  of  one  of 
the  malefactors,  with  the  return  of  the  otficer, 
that  he  had  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  hanged 
until  she  was  dead,  and  burned  (though  the  two 
last  words  are  erased)  still  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
the  Clerk's  office,  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

— Twenty  autograph  letters  of  Generd  Wash- 
ington are  reported  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  About  half  the  num- 
ber relate  to  the  affairs  of  Princeton -college,  to 
General  Mercer — who  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Princeton — and  to  the  battle  itself.  Tbey 
were  written  to  the  Burrs,  father  and  son — the 
one,  at  one  time,  President  of  the  College,  and 
the  latter  Vice-president  of  the  United  States — 
and  to  President  Witherspoon.  One  of  them, 
relating  to  General  Mercer,  urges  the  erectioD  of 
a  monument  to  that  gallant  General 


YJ..— BOOKS.. 
Recent  puelicatioxs. 

[Publiehers  and  others  sending  Books  or  Pamphlets  for  the 
Editor  of  The  HisTOBtOiL  Magatine,  are  reapectfuliy  re- 
quested to  forward  the  same,  either  direct  to  "  Heitey  B. 
"  DiWBON,  MoRHiSAJTiA.,  X.  Y.,"  Or  to  MEsaas.  Sorib>-er, 
Abmsteong,  &,  Co.,  Booksellers,  654  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  &s  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them.] 
A.— PRIVATELY  FEINTED  BOOKS. 
I.— The  Palatine  Emigration   to  England,   in   1700, 

By  Henry  A,  Homes,  A.  M.    From  The  Transactions  of 

the  Albany  Institute,  Vol.  VII. ,  Page  106.     Albany :    Joel 

Mnnaell.    1S71.    Octavo,  pp.  2S 

A  very  excellent  paper,  from  the  pen  of  the 
very  careful  State  Librarian,  on  the  history  of 
the  emigration  of  the  Palatines,  in  1709;  and 
embracing,  not  merely  the  history  of  their  mi- 
gration to  England,  but,  incidentally,  that  from 
England  to  America  and  Ireland. 

It  is  a  remarkal^le  record,  evidently  made  up 
from  authentic  sources ;  and  the  stern  facts 
which  it  presents  will  disarm  more  than  one  his- 
torian   and   silence   more  than  one  zealot.      If 
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religious  persecution  formed  any  portion  of  the 
animus,  it  T^aa  evidently  a  very  small  portion ; 
and  emigrant- agents,  pouring  into  the  ignorant 
ears  of  these  rustics,  the  stories  of  untold  wealth 
•which  awaited  them,  iu  America,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  were  vastly  more  instrumental  in 
that  work  than  any  other  cause, 

Mr,  Homes  has  rendered  a  good  service  to 
students  of  American  history,  in  thus  bringing 
fonvard  the  facts  of  this  great  migi'ation ;  and 
we  thank  him,  heartily,  for  the  neat  tract,  con- 
taining his  paper,  of  which  he  has  favorved  us 
with  a  copy. 

2.— Early  Days  at  liacint,  Wisconsin,  intanded  as  a 
Response  or  as  Emendatioas  to  a  part  of  Hon.  Cnas.  E. 
Dyer's  Address,  before  the  Old  Settlers  Society.  By  an 
Outsider.    Sine  loco.    [Racine  ^l    1872.    Octavo,  pp.  23. 

In  our  number  for  January,  1872,  we  noticed 
an  excellent  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Chaiies 
E.  Dyer,  before  the  Old  Settlers  Society  of 
Eacine,  giving  it  that  just  meed  of  praise  to 
which  it  was  evidently  entitled.  But  ' '  another 
"  cometh  and  searcheth  him.'- 

There  are  very  few  who  are  wholly  without 
fault ;  and  it  seems  that,  here  and  there,  Mr. 
Dyer  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  statement ;  and, 
here  and  there,  he  has  omited,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  notice  of  some  fact.  "An  Outsider,"  there- 
fore, in  a  series  of  ten  short  papers — sometimes 
in  one  temper  and  sometimes  iu  another — follows 
him,  correcting  what  has  been  inaccurately  told 
and  filling  some,  at  least,  of  the  gaps  in  his 
narrative. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  has  been  some  ill- 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  "  Outsider,"  in  thus 
becoming  an  annalist  of  Racine;  but  we  can 
thank  him,  nevertheless,  for  the  services  he  has 
probal:>ly  rendered,  even  in  his  bad  humor, 
while  exposing  his  victim's  miBtakes  and  exhib- 
iting his  own  better  information.  He  has  cer- 
tainly rendered  good  service  in  the  establishment 
of  some  facts — ^hitherto,  imperfectly  understood 
— in  the  early  history  of  that  city,  which,  some- 
time, will  become  very  useful. 

The  pamphlet  is  printed  with  great  taste, 
'■  for  the  author ;  "'  and  was  evidently  intended 
for  private  circulation. 

3.— Z>J  AgoTics  Kaia  Nikas.  Eeayon,  C'oUerje,  Tenth 
Anrdversary  of  the  Class  of  18C2.  Gambler,  Ohio:  Jane, 
1672.    Duodecimo,  pp.  30. 

The  Class  of  1862  had  no  re-union,  iu  1872, 
but  the  Committee  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
Class  and  printed  it,  m  this  tract,  only  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  The  Rev.  William  D'  Orville 
Doty,  of  Waterloo,  New  York,  havhig  favored 
us  with  a  copy,  we  notice  it. 

Commencing  with  No.  1,  of  the  Class — Rev. 


Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  the  Episcopalian  Theological 
School,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  few  exceptions, 
each  of  the  fifty-eight  members  presents  his  ten 
years'  narrative  and  his  present  record — or  has 
them  presented  for  him — and  as  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  thought  that  their  letters  would  be 
published  to  the  outside  world,  some  of  those  re- 
cords are  exceedingly  pleasent — such,  in  fact,  as 
ten-year-old-men  would  be  apt  to  write  to  their 
cronies  of  by-gone  boyhood. 

It  is  a  pleasant  record,  as  a  whole  ;  and  Mr. 
Doty,  who  sent  our  copy  of  it,  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  it. 


4.—  Washington, ;  his  person  as  represented  by  the  Ari- 
isti.  The  Hmidon  Statue,  its  History  and  Value.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  iBichmond ;] 
R.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  1873. 
Octavo,  pp.  -2.^. 

Some  years  since,  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  New  York  printed  a  Report  of  its  Committee 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  history  and  character  of 
Houdon's  statue  of  Washington,  a  copy  of  which, 
in  bronze,  had  been  offered,  for  sale,  to  the  city  ; 
and  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  in  the  tract  before 
us,  has  repeated  the  interesting  narrative,  possi- 
bly with  a  little  more  of  the  details,  but,  if  so, 
with  very  little. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  narrative,  both  as  mere 
history  and  as  incUcative  of  the  peculiar  value 
of  the  Houdon  statue  as  a  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  General  Washington,  as  he  really 
was;  and  the  Senate  of  Virginia  has  done  well 
in  printing  it,  as  a  public  document  of  the  State 
— an  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  growing  re- 
spect which  that  good  old  State  is  manifesting 
for  the  history  of  Virginia  and  Virginians,  so 
often  and  so  unjustly  sneered  at  by  those  who 
know  not  what  they  do,  while  doing  it. 

The  copy  of  this  work  now  before  us  is  print- 
ed on  tinted  paper — one  of  fifty  copies  which 
were  printed,  for  private  circulation,  at  the  ex  - 
pense  of  our  friend,  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  Esqr., 
of  Richmond,  through  whose  kindness  we  are 
indebted  for  it.  As  a  specimen  of  book-making, 
however,  it  reflects  no  credit  on  the  professional 
abilities  or  taste  of  those  who  printed  it. 


"o.—Naines  which  the  Lenni  Lennape  or  Delaware  In- 
dio,ns  gave  to  rivers,  streams,  and  localities,  within  the 
States  of  Fennsylvania,  Neio  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  with  their  significations.  Prepared  for  the 
Transaciiom  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society,  from 
a  mauuscript  by  John  Heckewelder,  by  William  C  Reichel. 
Bethlehem;  1872.    Octavo,  pp.  58. 

The  contents  of  this  very  handsome  tract  are 
so  fully  described  iu  its  title-page  that  little 
more  is  necessnry,  unless  to  say  that  the  elaborate 
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foot-notes,  occupying  more  than  one  half  the 
space,  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of  the  learn- 
ed Editor,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded  by  those 
who  shall  resort  to  the  text,  for  information  con- 
cerning the  ^*  Indian  names,"  in  the  country  of 
the  Delawares. 

The  high  authority  of  Heckewelder,  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  philology  of  the 
aborigines,  is  generally  conceded ;  and  Mr. 
Reichel  has  done  well  in  presenting  this  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscript,  from  his  pen,  with 
such  important  additions,  to  the  reading  public. 

This  tract  formed,  originally,  a  part  of  a 
recent  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Mora- 
vian historical  Society  ;  but  "a  few"  copies, 
as  an  independent  volume,  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  John  Jordan,  Esqr. ,  of  Philadelphia, 
' '  for  distribution  among  friends  who  take  an 
"interest  in  such  matters  ;  "  and  to  that  gentle- 
man we  are  indebted  for  the  copy  of  the  work 
which  is  before  us. 

It  is  very  neatly  printed,  on  tinted  paper. 


<6.—  The  Stabat  Mater  and  Other  Hymns,  translated  by 
John  D.  Vp  Buren.  Albany:  Joel  Mansell.  1872.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  3'.. 

The  originals  of  the  grand  old  hymns,  Stahat 
Mater,  Dies  Tree,  and  Ve?ii  Sanete  Spiritus,  have 
taxed  the  skill  of  very  many  scholars,  each  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  they  could  improve 
the  English  versions  of  them  and  each  anxious 
to  display  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages. 
The  last  of  these  attempts,  which  has  met  our 
eye,  is  that  which  is  before  us. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  translations  to  a  greater  length,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  they  display  more  atiff- 
oess  of  style  than  is  agreeable  to  us  or  necessary 
for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  originals,  in  an 
English  dress. 

Typographically  considered,  the  little  volume 
is  a  specimen  of  elegant  book- making,  which 
-reflects  credit  on  even  the  Munsell  Press. 


B.-PUBLICATIONS  BY  SOCIETIES, 
l.—First  Congregational  Church  in  BrunsiDiek,  Maine. 
Historical  Sketch,  Confession  of  Faith,  Covenant,  Bales 
of  the  Church,  and  Catalogue  of  Members,  to  January 
15,1812.  Brnnawick:  Joseph  Griffin.  1S72.  Duodecimo, 
pp.  72. 

This  ancient  church  was  constituted  and  had 
a  stated  Pastor — Rev.  Robert  Rutherford — as 
early  as  1735;  but  the  Church- records  of  that 
period  have  disappeared.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  however,  it  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion,   bravely   and    eft'ectivelj'    confronting    the 


'wrong-doers  and  v^iong-thinJcers  in  its  vicinity  ; 
and,  to-day,  it  occupies  an  enviable  position 
among  the  Christian  communities  of  the  country. 

The  historical  sketch  contained  in  this  Manual 
is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
of  Bowdoiu-college,  which  affords  all  the  guaj- 
antee  of  its  accuracy  which  any  one  will  need. 
A  list  of  members,  chronologically  arranged, 
from  the  earliest  day,  follows;  and  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  those  who  are  now  members, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

This  Manual  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
this  class  of  works ;  and,  as  a  local  history  and 
as  a  help  to  those  who  follow  genealogical  pur- 
suits, it  will  be  found  very  useful. 


3. — Manual  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Indian- 
apolis. Published  by  the  Session.  Indianapolie  ■.  1872. 
16mo.  pp.  27. 

This  church,  organized  in  November,  1838, 
had  Henry  Ward  Beecher  for  its  first  Pastor ; 
dedicated  its  first  meeting-house,  in  October, 
1840  ;  called  its  second  Pastor,  Clement  E.  Babb, 
in  1849  ;  colonized  the  Fourth  Presbyterian - 
church,  in  1851  ;  received  its  third  Pastor, 
Thornton  A.  Mills,  in  January,  1854  ;  its  fourth, 
George  P.  Tindall,  in  1857;  and  its  fifth,  Han- 
ford  A.  Edson,  in  January,  1664;  dedicated  its 
second  missionary  meeting-house — now  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian-church — in  May,  1864  ;  the  third — 
now  the  Olivet  Presbyterian-chm'ch — in  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  and  the  fourth,  in  May,  1370;  dedi- 
cated its  own  new  meeting-house,  in  January, 
J  870;  and,  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
this  Manual,  was  a  hale  and  hearty  body. 

This  little  tract  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
Church,  its  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant, 
a  statement  of  its  System  of  Benevolence,  its 
Standiiig  Rules,  Official  Hecord,  and  Calendar 
of  meetings,  etc.;  and  forms  an  interesting 
record  of  the  constitution  and  work  of  tbis  im- 
portant Wastern  Church  and  Congregation. 


9 — Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Oc- 
tober 8, 1872.  Montpelier:  Printed  for  the  Soctet7.  1872. 
Octavo,  pp.  sssX.,  127. 

This  very  handsome  volume  contains,  first,  the 
record  of  the  proc?ediugs  of  the  Society,  at  its 
October  meeting,  1872;  and,  second,  the  very 
elaborate  addi'ess  which  had  been  delivered,  on 
the  preceding  June,  and  which  was  repeated, 
on  that  occasion,  by  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  on 
the  capture  of  Ticouderoga,  by  the  insurgents, 
in  1775. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Society  is  doing  a 
very  good  work,  in  some  respects ;  and  if  it 
woukfcut  loose  from  the  restraints  imposed  on 
it  by  one  or  two  of  its  older  meiiiL>ers,  who  are 
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runmng  in  their  old-time  ruts  rLUcl  cannot  turn 
out  from  the  old  track,  no  matter  what  fact  is 
encoimtered.  it  would  do  much  more  good,  in 
the  intelligent  community,  than  it  now  does. 
The  consequeuce  is,  anv  evidence  which  tends 
to  make  Erban  Allen  and  the  Yermontese  of  that 
day,  any  thing  else  than  patriots  who  were  boil- 
ing over  with  unselfish  anxiety  to  benefit  man- 
kind, generally,  is  entirely  discredited;  and 
those  who  dispassionately  write  or  speak,  as  the 
evidence  dnects,  are  regarded  only  as  libellers 
and  vagabonds. 

We  do  not  find,  in  this  exceedingly  elaborate 
paper,  first,  any  reason  assigned  for  those  patri- 
otic Vermonters'  deathlike  quiet,  in  1775,  until 
tliey  mere  j^crid,  with  the  money  carried  from 
Hartford,  io  move  against  Ticonderoga  ;  second, 
any  reason  for  having  allowed  the  fort  dd  its 
treasures  to  remain  so  long,  unmolested,  in  the 
hands  of  the  King's  ofiicers,  while  an  abundant 
force  was  (^lose  by,  to  take  it,  and  a  sparkling 
patriotism  crowding  it  onward,  to  glory  and  to 
fortune ;  third,  just  why,  if  Arnold  was  a  mere 
interloper,  of  no  account,  he  was  allowed  to  share 
the  honor  of  the  command  with  Allen,  march- 
ing into  the  fort  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
side  by  side  with  Allen ;  and,  fourth,  if  Allen 
and  his  followers  were  such  remarkable  patriots 
and  accomplished  soldiers,  why  their  exploits 
ended  with  the  seizure  of  an  undefended  fort, 
whose  gates  were  wide  open  to  receive  them, 
while  Arnold's  exploits  only  just  l3egan  there. 

It  strikes  us  that,  had  these  Green-moimtain- 
boys  been  the  real  honest  patriots  we  read  about, 
such  a  prize  as  Ticonderoga — which  really  invit- 
ed some  one  to  rake  it,  without  risk — would 
have  l^een  promptly  taken,  without  an  invitation 
from  Hartford  and  without  Connecticut  gold  as 
a  compensation ;  and  it  strikes  us,  also,  that  if 
Allen  and  his  party  of  Yermontese  had  been 
such  mighty  men  of  valor  and  such  unselfish 
patriots  as  is  pretended,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued the  exploits,  thus  commenced,  notwith- 
standing the  supply  of  money  from  Hartford 
was  exhausted,  and  have  secured  some  other 
subject  for  the  Yermont  Historical  Society  to 
talk  about,  than  the  seizure  of  an  undefended 
fort.  That  particular  part  of  the  play,  we 
notice,  was  left  for  Arnold  to  do  ;  and  he  did 
it,  notwithstanding  the  insignificance  with  which 
the  Yermont  Historical  Society  is  so  fond  of  at- 
tributing to  him — without  the  help,  too,  of  any 
Committee  from  Hartford  or  any  illegal  appropri- 
ation of  public  money,  in  either  of  the  Colonies. 
The  Adch'ess  of  J^Ir.  Chittenden  is  very  com- 
plete and.  with  the  c[ualification  referred  to,  a 
very  good  compend  of  the  history  of  the  events 
refen«d  to. 


l<^. —Report  of  the  CowmUtee  appointed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  relief  of. 
tJu  suferers  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  October,  1871, 
with  the  Boll  of  Contributors  to  the  Fund,  and  the  ad- 
justed  accounts  of  the  Treasurer.  June,  1872,  New 
York:  1S72.    Octavo,  pp.  Tl. 

This  tract  presents  a  record  of  which  the 
Chamber  may  reasonably  he  proud — a  record  of 
which  every  New  Yorker,  as  such,  may,  reason- 
ably, be  equally  proud. 

It  is  the  record  of  what  the  merchants  of  New 
York  did  for  Chicago,  in  the  day  of  Chicago's 
deep  distress;  and  the  one  million  and  forty - 
four  thousand  doUai's  which  they  received  and 
disbursed  are  therein  set  forth,  in  all  their  de- 
tails— the  receipts  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  disbursements 
from  fifteen  to  two  htm  died  thousand  dollars. 


11.— Fourteenth  Annual  Sep&rt  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
theymrlS71-12.  In  two  parts,  compiled  by  George  Wil- 
son, Secretary.  New  York:  Press  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    1ST2.    Octayo,  pp.  st.,  163,  222. 

The  First  Part  of  this  volume  includes  the 
ofl&cial  record  of  the  Chamber's  proceedings, 
from  May,  1871,  until  May.  1872;  and  as  that 
record  includes  the  several  Reports  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees,  on  the  various  commercial  and 
iudustrial  questions  of  the  day,  it  is,  consequent- 
ly, a  record  of  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent 
business-men,  on  those  important  matters,  the 
great  importance  and  relative  value  of  which 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The  Second  Part 
is  composed  of  seventy-six  distinct  papers — Re- 
ports on  separate  branches  of  Commerce  and 
Trade,  elaborate  statistical  tables  illustrative  of 
nearly  every  element  of  the  wealth  and  iudustrj' 
of  the  Republic,  etc. 

The  deservedly  high  character  of  the  Reports 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
known  and  recognized,  the  world  over  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  no  Association  whatever  are  received 
with  more  respect  or  carry  with  them  greater 
weight  and  iufiueuce.  They  are  the  results  of 
an  active  intelligence,  presented  with  that  care 
and  precision  of  statement  wliich  successful  bus- 
iness-men insensibly  accjuire ;  and  they  combine 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  enforcing  and 
illustrating  their  theories  by — if  they  do  not 
base  those  theories  on — the  well-established  facts 
which  they  present,  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  series 
of  which  this  volume  is  the  fourteenth,  therefore, 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  every  think- 
ing man  who  cares  anything  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  ;  and  those  who  care 
nothing  for  oiu'  country-a  welfare  need  not  resort 
to  it  with  any  hope  of  finding  in  its  pages  the 
least  particle  of  sympathy  or  consolation, 
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C-  OFFI CIA L  DOC UMEl? T3. 
11.— Eleventh  Annual  Seport  of  the  Libraruin  0/  the 
Maine  State  Library  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  ynifh.  a 
list  of  new  boo^ks,  for  the  year  1872.  Pubiietiecl  agreeably 
to  aEesolYe  approved  February  25,  ISTl.  Auguista:  1S72. 
OctaYO,  pp.  57. 

We  have  been  gratified,  by  tlie  }Derusal  of  this 
Report,  Tvith  the  evidence  -which  it  contains  of 
the  diligent  citteutiou  to  the  increase  of  the  lib- 
rary by  the  excellent  State  Librarian.  With  only 
a  thousand  dollars  at  his  command,  he  has  pur- 
chfised  four  hundi-ed  and  fifty-eight  volumes 
and  obtained  by  exchange  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  besides  providing  for  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  binding,  etc.;  and,  with^ 
such  satisfactory  results  before  them,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  librarians  in  this 
neighborhood,  who  possess  much  greater  means, 
will  change  their  habits  and  produce  more  from 
theii-  annual  outlays  than  they  have  done,  hith- 
erto. 


li.—RuUs  and  Decisiona  of  iJu  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  Legislative  Directory,  together  with  Use- 
ful Political  Statisiica,  List  of  Post  Offices,  County  Offi- 
ces, &c.  By  John  A.  Smnll ,  Resident  Clerk  of  the  Honee 
of  Representatives,  Harrisburg :  B.  Singerly,  State  Print- 
er.    1372.     IGmo..  pp.  It.,  5«S. 

This  very  useful  handbook  of  Pennsylvaniau 
statistics  comes  to  us  from  our  respected  friend, 
Isaac  Moorhead,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ,;  and  we  thank  him  for  it. 
It  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  issues  of 
former  years  ;  and  we  hope  that  its  author  will 
continue  to  improve  it,  year  by  year,  until  Penn- 
sylvania shall  possess,  in  this  yearly,  a  Manual 
which  is  worthy  of  her. 


\L— Annals  of  Public  Educaiiori  in  the  State  of  NeiJ) 
York,  from  1626  to  17i6.  By  Daniel  J.  Pratt,  A.  M.  Al- 
bany: Argne  Company.    1^72.    OcSavo,  pp.  vli.,  152. 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  the  original  issues 
of  the  parts  which,  together,  form  this  volume  ; 
and  we  welcome  it,  in  this  revised  and  extended 
form,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  authenticated,  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  local  history  of  New  York. 
Indeed,  we  know  no  work  of  so  little  preten- 
sion and  such  singular  merit,  as  material  for 
history,  amoug  the  public  documents  of  recent 
publication,  in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Pratt  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  work  which  he  has  thus  so  admir-a- 
bly  commenced. 

We  suppose  an  Index  to  the  entire  work,  of  a 
character  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  text,  will 
be  added  to  the  Second  Part,  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  now  in  preparation  for  early  publi- 
cation. 


lb.— Senate  Document.  The  Peport  of  the  Commission. 
ers  on  Boundary  Lines,  betxueen  the  State  of  Virginia., 
and  the  States  of  Maryland,  2^orth  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Piead  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  17,  1672.  iPichrnond  : 
1872.]     Octavo,  pp.  22. 

Pepori  and  accompanying  Documents  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commissiontrs  appointed  to  ascertain  the  Bound- 
ary Line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Eichmond: 
E.  F.  Walker,  Snp't  Public  Printing.  1873.  Octavo,  pp. 
148,  iAppendix,:\  314. 

Jifaps  to  accompany  tht  Peport  of  the  Commission- 
en  an  the  Boundary  Liru  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Eichmond:  R.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  Public 
Printing.    1873.    Octavo,  pp.  iv.,  and  nine  maps. 

Virginia,  too,  has  her  boundary  disputes  with 
her  neighbors,  notwithstanding  her  share  of  other 
troubles  might  reasonably  exempt  her  from  these. 
She  has  Commissioners,  also,  who  are  protect- 
ing  her  interests,  in  those  tlisputes ;  and  those 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  tried,  at  least,  to 
do  their  duty,  honestly  and  earnestly.  The  vol- 
umes before  us — kindly  sent  to  us  by  Thomas 
H.  Wynne,  Esqr.,  of  Richmond — constitute  the 
Reports  of  those  Commissioners,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  history 
of  the  Commission  and  of  its  labors,  in  1870 
and  1871,  including  the  Report  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
De  Jarnette,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  copies 
of  maps,  pamphlets,  documents,  etc.,  for  the 
establishment  of  Vii'ginia's  title  to  the  disputed 
territory — the  greater  portion  of  which  maps, 
etc.,  by-the-bye,  might  have  been  found  very 
much  nearer  home  than  London  is. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  final  Report 
of  the  Commission,  with  an  elaborate  Appendix-, 
in  which  are  hicluded  the  respective  statements 
of  the  two  Commissions — Virginia's  and  Mary- 
laud's — together  with  the  voluminous  Documeots 
on  which  Virginia  relies  for  the  confirmation  of 
her  claim. 

The  third  volume  is,  in  fact,  an  atlas  contain- 
ing copies  of  the  John  Smith  map  of  1629  ;  the 
Baltimore  map  of  16 — ;  the  Herman  map  of 
1673;  the  Vaugondy  map  of  1755;    the  Pow- 

nall  map  of  1755  ;  the  Bo  wen  map  of ;  the 

Fry  and  Jefferson  map  of  1775  ;  the  Faden  map 
of  1793  ;  and  the  map  engraved  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Virghiia  Commissioners 
evidently  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
with  great  diligence  and  fidelity;  and  their  two 
Reports  are  not  only  honorable  to  them,  but  they 
will  continue  to  be  serviceable  to  students  of  the 
local  history  of  the  distinguished  parties  in  the 
dispute,  thi  ough  all  time  to  come. 

The  letter-press  of  the  Reports  is  very  neat ; 
but  the  photo-lithographic  copies  of  the  ancient 
maps,  notwithstanding  their  English  origiu,  are 
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not   remarkable   as   specimens  of   high   artistic 
abilities  in  those  who  executed  them. 


Our  Exchanges. — We  continue  our  notices  of 
the  few  exchanges  with  which  we  indulge  our- 
self ;  and,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
we  shall  continue  them. 

—  The  New  York  Daily  Witness,  published  by 
John  Dougall,  in  New  York  City,  at  Three  dol- 
lars per  annum,  is  an  evening  paper,  issued 
daily  ;  and  is  gradually  pushing  itself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  established  newspapers  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
so  is  not  always  first  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
latest  news ;  and  it  is  avowedly  religious  in  its 
teachings  and  tendencies,  and  so  is  not  apt  to 
be  sensational  in  its  articles.  But  it  is  a  whole- 
some paper  and,  generally,  impartial;  and  it 
may  be  received  in  any  family,  no  matter  of 
what  creed  or  nationality,  without  exposing 
either  old  or  young  to  the  foul  teachings  which 
too  often  pervade  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

—  'Ihe  Christian  Uvij'czi,  published,  weekly,  by 
J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  37  Park  Place,  New  York 
City,  at  Three  dollars  per  year,  in  advance,  is  a 
family  newspaper,  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  and  circulating  widely  throughout  the  entire 
Union.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the,  so- 
called,  "religious  press,"  combining,  as  it  does, 
a  running  glance  at  leading  current  events,  a 
serial  story,  admirably  written  papers  on  vari- 
ous topics,  editorials  of  unusual  merit,  reviews, 
etc.;  but,  above  all,  it  is  without  that  cant 
and  bigoted  sectarianism  which  render  most 
papers  of  this  class  intolerable  to  all  candid 
readers.  As  we  said,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  weeklies — we  should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
small  the  number  is,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
entitled  to  take  rank  with  it,  lest  we  should 
hurt  somebodies'  feelings.  We  believe  it  gives 
premium  chromos  to  its  subscribers ;  but  we 
have  not  seen  them.  Such  a  paper  needs  no 
such  accompaniment,  however,  to  ensure  its 
welcome,  wherever  it  is  known ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  it  pander  to  that  questionable  fash- 
ion, although  it  is  said  that,  unlike  some  others, 
its  pictures  are  not  mere  daubs. 

—  The  Qhristian  Advocate,  edited  by  our  hon- 
ored friend  and  neighbor,  Piev.  Daniel  Curry, 
D.D.,  and  published  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  New  York  City,  at  Two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  year,  is  known,  the  Christian 
world  over,  as  one  of  the  standards  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  most  ably  edited,  and  best  of 


Church  weeklies.  Of  course,  it  is  nothing  else 
than  Methodist  in  its  teachings,  and  never  looks 
on  nonsense,  in  any  quarter,  with  the  least  al- 
lowance ;  but  those  w^ho  are  not  Methodists  will 
rejoice  over  its  sturdy  defence  of  what,  on  every 
subject,  it  conceives  to  be  "the  right,"  while 
those  who  are  Methodists,  in  name,  may  well 
be  cautious  how  they  expose  their  wrong-doings 
or,  even,  their  doubtful  adventures,  to  the  lash 
of  its  judgment.  It  is  a  grand  old  paper,  apart 
from  its  Methodism ;  and  we  heartily  wish  both 
it  and  its  Editor-in-chief  continued  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

— The  Doylestown  Democrat,  published,  week- 
ly, by  our  friend,  General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  at 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  at  Two  dollars  asid 
fifty  cents  per  year,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
model  country  newspaper,  which  others  may 
take  pattern  from,  but  can  hardly  hope  to  sur- 
pass, in  excellence.  Its  selections  are  made  ju- 
diciously ;  its  editorials  are  spirited  and  fear- 
less in  their  tone,  while  they  are,  also,  courte- 
ous, where  courtesy  is  due — they  are  Democrat- 
ic, of  course,  in  their  teachings  ;  its  local  items 
are  the  best  and  the  most  varied  of  all ;  and  it 
is  printed  very  neatly.  We  know  no  country 
paper  which  will  equal  it;  and  its  veteran 
Editor  and  his  Democrat  have  our  best  wishes. 

— Ziori's  Herald,  published  by  the  BostoD 
Wesleyan  Association,  at  Two  dollai's  and  fifty 
cents  per  year,  is  another  of  those  Church  week- 
lies which  are  exactly  what  they  pretend  to  be — 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  world,  and 
presenting  to  their  readers  matter  which  is  cal- 
culated to  do  them  good.  Its  teachings,  of 
coulee,  are  such  as  active,  earnest,  honest  Wes- 
leyans  teach ;  but  it  contains,  also,  admirably 
written  papers  which  are  entirely  Catholic  in 
their  character  and  purpose — papers  which  every 
one  may  usefully  read  and  more  usefully  take 
instruction  from.  It  is  a  family  paper  of  great 
merit ;  and,  as  such,  we  commend  it.  We  de- 
su-e,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially,  to  an  admirable  lithograph  of  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish  which  the  publishers  of  this 
paper  offer,  as  a  premium,  to  those  who  sub- 
scribe for  the  Herald.  It  is  large-sized,  admir- 
ably drawn,  printed  in  tints,  and  of  such  a 
quality,  as  a  picture,  as  entitles  it  to  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritanic-Roman - 
Catholic  of  Duxbury.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  wall  of  any  ordinary  parlor ;  and  Massa- 
chusetts-people, especially,  will  heartily  wel- 
come it 
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Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.  Letter 
from,  93. 

Kentucky,    Antiquities  of,  228. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  Natural  hintory 
of,  224,  225;  longevity  in,  225,  226. 

Knox,  General  Henry.  His  wife  de- 
scribed, 26. 

Kosciupzko,  General  Thaddens.  His 
will,  103. 

La  Fayette,  General.  Contract  with 
Silap  Deane,  164, 155. 

Lake  Erie.    Battle  of,  6. 

Lamar,  G.  B.  A  letter  from  him,  on 
Secession,  321. 

Lamb.  General  John.  An  unpublish- 
ed letter  from,  260. 

Lairveigait.    Father,  124-127. 

Lee,  C-feueral  Fitzhugh.  Letter  from 
him.  165. 

Robert  E.     Reaaons  for 

his  invasion  of  Penusylvania,  18;  at 
Gettysburg-,  18-24;  as  Executor  of 
G.  W.  Custis's  Estate,  40  ;  his  orders 
to  General  Longetreet,  at  Gettyp- 
bure-,  40 ;  at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  235- 
239,"' 

.Mrs.  Robert  E.      Her  estate  in 

Arlington,  39,  40. 

Liberty-bell,  at  Philadelphia,  226. 

"  Like  causes  "  which  do  not  produce 
"like  effects,'' 197-200. 

Liuclilaen,  N.  Y.  Historical  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of,  .339,  340. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.,  His  burial-place. 
103;  hi,?  relations  with  General  Mc 
Clellan,  375,  376. 

Long  Island,  Politics  in,  in  179S,  241- 
243. 

LongEtreet.  General  James,  at  Gettys- 
burg', 40 ;  gallantry  of  one  of  hiii 
command.  103. 

Lundy's-lane,  Battle  of,  described, 
71-t6  ;  the  consequences  of,  74-76: 
forces  engaged,  74;  character  of 
troops  engaged,  74,  75  ;  the  result. 
127,  128. 

Lunt,  Paul.     His  diary,  326. 

Lvou,  Hon.  Matthew.  Letter  to  Johii 
Adams,  360, 


Maine.  See  Abenalcis,  Albany,  Al- 
hurg,  Andover,  Augusta,  Castin(y 
iho'  yoxmrjir.  Isles  of  Shoals,  Lari- 
veigait,  Penobscot,  Press,  Rasle,  St. 
Vasiine,  Tarraiines.  Toxus,  Water- 
fnrd.  The  press  of,  104;  Historical 
'Society  of,  121 ;  Indians  of,  121-127  r, 
presidential  visits  to,  340. 

Manliua.N.  Y.,  46. 

Maps  of  estates  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  260, 
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Marcy.  Hon.  William  L.,  ou  the  iles- 
icau  War,  266. 

MarshlieicI,  Mass.,  3ixty  years  ago, 
108,  109. 

Maesftcbasetts.  See  Barnstable,  Bos- 
ton, BrooUine,  Ipszoich,  jSalem, 
Staiidish,  Thomas,  Treaty,  Will- 
iams. Early  history  of,  37,  33;  her 
invasion  of  New  France  in  I6f4, 
37,  38  ;  local  law  in,  51-58  ;  sixty 
years  ago,  108,  109 :  her  disaffection, 
in  1S07-9,  818. 

Maxu-y.  Commodone  Matthew  L.,  173, 
1T4. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.  His 
second  command  of  the  Army,  375, 
376. 

McClnre.  Captain  John,  of  the  Rev- 
olntionary  Army,  90. 

McDouongh.  Historical  and  personal 
reminiscencea  of,  33-1,  335. 

Meade.  General  George  G.  and  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Oration  on, 
16;  Memoir  of,  IT:  in  command  of 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  18;  hie  plan, 
19;  his  character,  38, 

Mexican  War.    See  War  with  Mexico. 

Michigan.  Indian  War  in,  in  1832, 
353. 

,  Historical  Society  of.  Pa- 
per read  before  it,  353. 

Military  history.    Neglect  of,  3. 

Militia  and  regulars  compared,  9, 10. 

Miller.  Colonel  James,  at  Lnndy's- 
lane,  72,  73. 

"  Millions  for  defence,  not  one  cent 
"  for  tribute."  Its  reputed  origin 
without  foundation,  328. 

Mohley'a  meetin8--house.  Battle  of, 
91. 

Monroe,  President  James.  His  burial- 
place,  108 ;  his  visit  to  Maine,  341, 
34'2. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard.  His 
'     dealh  and  burial,  295. 

Moravians.    Their  characteristics,  4(j. 

Morgan-county,  Indiana.  Ke-union 
of  old  settlers  of,  201. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.  His  part  in  the 
di.:!COvery  of  Electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph, 230-29 5. 

Mound-builders,  in  New  Yort,  13;  m 
Kentucky,  223. 

Aturfreesboro'.    Battles  of,  32-36. 

Myers.  General  A.  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army.    Letter  from  him,  9.H. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  in  the  days 
01  Adame  and  Jefterson,  308,  309; 
the  "  gun-boat  system  "  of  the  lat- 
ter, 309. 

Nazareth,  Penn.,  46. 

"Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee."  Author 
of  it.  104. 

New  Hampshire.  Public  esecntioue  in, 
379. 

New  Haven,  in  1813,  2. 

New  Jersey.  Her  early  records,  49, 
50 ;  wrecking-service  on  her  coast, 
379. 

New  Orleans.    The  Battle  of,  253,  322. 

Newport,  E.  I.,  373. 

New  York  City,  in  1784,  25,  28:  in  1782, 
2G  ;  Brick -'church  chapel,  Dutch- 
church,  devastations  by  ibe  British, 
mode  of  worship  \n  the  Brick-church 
chapel,  funeral  customs,  27  ;  White- 
hall-slip, 41 ;  social  life,  in  1787,  St. 
George's  chapel,  62;  the  old  City- 
hall,  S3;  the  Federal  Congress,  83- 
69  ;  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
106;  maps  of  old  estates  in,  260; 
opposed  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
280;  Free  Bemocraiic  League  in, 
329. 


New  York  Historical  Socieiy.  What 
Trusrees  amount  to,  in,  42-44;  its 
condition  and  nroepects,  in  1S16, 
249-251. 

New  York  Stat;e.  See  Brooldyn,  Buf- 
falo, Chenango-caanty,  Cfienango- 
canal,  Five  .Nations.  Fori  Herki- 
mer, Fort  Schuyler,  Greene,  Kind- 
erhook,  Linchlaen,  Long  Island, 
Manllus,  McDonough,  Moundbuild- 
ers.,  New  York  City,  jSfevj  York 
Hidoi-ical  Socieiy,  liorwich,  Otse- 
lie,  Oxford,  Paget' s-brook,Pharfa- 
lia.  Pitcher..  Plattshurg,  Plymouth, 
Preshyterianism,  Presto^i,  Pepubli- 
ca?i  Committee,  Sherburne,  Smith- 
viile,  "Unaclillcc-hunt^"  Weft  Point, 
Whitehall-slip,  Nexo  York,  Whites- 
town,  Indians  of,  13;  Counties  of, 
in  1777,  14 ;  new  Counties  f onned, 
14;  treaties  with  the  Indians,  15; 
surveys  of  lands  of,  15;  sales  of 
public  lands,  16;  opposition  to  the 
Federal  Con,?titution  in,  2S0. 

New  York  Volunteers,  in  the  Koyal 
Army,  9L 

Niagara  frontier.  Reminiscences  of 
Campaign  of  1814,  on,  1,  65,  127,  216 ; 
the  original  theory  of,  3;  originated 
by  Governor  Tompkins,  8 ;  organiz- 
ed, S-12. 

river,  described,  66. 

Non-intercourse,  the  policy  of  Jeffer- 
son, to  counteract  foreign  grievan- 
ces, 313-319  ;  the  policy  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic,  313, 

North  Carolina.  Indian  War  of  1755, 
in,  40,  41  ;  old  forts,  in,  40,  41;  Pres- 
byterianism  in,  48;  Hall  family  in, 
105;  history  of,  167;  legend  of  "Sam 
Brown,  227';  discovery  of  gold  de- 
posites  in,  245. 

North-west.  W.^r  of  1S12,  in,  5  ;  Ordi- 
uance  for  government  of,  S3;  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  142;  territorial 
government  orsauized,  149. 

Norwich,  N.Y.  Earthworks  there,  13; 
historical  and  personal  reminiecen- 
ces  of,  158, 

Notes,  40,  104. 

Ohio.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
of  149"  settlement  of,  149;  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  of,  25,  82, 142. 

Ohio  Company.  See  The  Western 
States  of  the  Great  Valley. 

Old  bell,  104. 

church,  3S. 

—  cottage,  102. 

"  Old  Fields."    Battle  of,  90,  91. 

Old  house.  295,  373,  379. 

....  meeting-house.  101. 

men,  their  influence,  201, 

Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Its  author  and 
origin,  377. 

Old  settlers,  their  character,  202. 

tree,  378. 

"On  to  Richmond."  Author  of  the 
phrase,  254. 

Ordinance  of  17Cs7,  142-143. 

Otselic,  N.  r.  Historical  and  person- 
al reminiscences  of,  336. 

Oxford,  N.Y.  Earthworks  in,  13  ;  his- 
torical and  personal  reminiscences 
of,  225:  the  Academy,  230,  232,  233  , 
the  "  Oxford  chase,"  233. 

,  Penn.    Old  church,  38. 

Paeet's  -  brook,    N.  Y.      Earthworks 

there,  13. 
Palatine  emigrants  to  America,  8T9, 
Past.     Its  inliueuce,  201.  203. 
Payne.    John  Howard,  54. 
Peale.     Mr,,  S6.  67. 


Pendleton.  General,  on  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  40. 

Penn,  "William.  Hie  cottage,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, 102. 

Peunsylvauia.  The  invasion  of,  in 
1S63, 16;  its  purpose,  IS  ;  why  made, 
IS  ;  described,  ly,  19  ;  old  church,  3S. 

Penobscot,  seized  by  Masstcansezte, 
38. 

Pharsalia.  Historical  and  personal 
reminiscences  of,  336. 

Philadelphia,  in  1737,  85-S9;  the  In- 
dian-queen-tavern, 85;  Peua=6  cot- 
tage, 102;  the  first  chime  not  rhere, 
166;  Liberty-bell,  226. 

"  Pickets."    The  term  defined,  69. 

Pickett.  General,  at  thu  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  23. 

Pillow.  General  Gideon  J.,  at  the 
sie^e  of  Vera  Cruz,  2 1 1. 

Pinckney,  General.  His  version  of 
"  Millions  for  defence,  not  one  cent 
"for  tribute,"  323. 

Pintard,  John.  Unpublished  letters 
from,  249,  251. 

Pioneer  settlers  of  Centra'i  ludiaua, 
201. 

Pitcher,  N.Y.  Historical  and  personal 
reminiacencee  of,  338. 

Plattsburg,    The  Battle  of,  243. 

Plymouth,  N.  Y.  Histoiica"  and  per- 
sonal reminiscencea  of,  333. 

Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Electors  of 
Lone;  Island,  241. 

Polk,  Presideut.  His  visit  to  Maine, 
342. 

Pollard.  E.  A.,  on  Patrick  Eenry'i* 
merits,  272,  346. 

Poplar-tent  Church,  North  Carolina, 46. 

Port  Royal,  seized  by  Mussachuseits, 
36,121;  siege  of,  in  1707,  121;  second 
siege  01,121,122;  third  siege  and 
capture  of,  122. 

Porter,  General  Peter  E.  In  che  Ni- 
agara campaign  of  1814,  9,  11,127; 
at  the  Battle  of  Chippewa,  67. 

Presbyterianisin,  in  New  York  city,  in 
17S7,  26-25;  in  North  Carolina.  4S. 

Presidential  campaign  of  lS4u,  in  In- 
diana, 206, 

visits  to  Maine,  3iO. 

Press  of  Maine,  104. 

Preston,  N.  Y.  Historical  aod  person- 
al reminiscences  of,  364. 

Price.    William  M.,  231. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1737,  33,  S4;  tbe 
College  there,  84. 

Quebec.  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of,  112, 113  ;  siege  of,  in  1776-C, 
29.!.. 

Queenstown,  in  1814,  12;  Battle  of,  99. 

Queries,  105. 

Rasle.    Father,  124,  125. 
Recollections  of  the  '\Var  of  iS12,  307. 
' '  Eeconnaisauce, "    The  term  denned, 

69. 
Regulars  and  Militia  compared,  9, 10. 
ReminiBcencee  of    the   Campaign    of 

1814,  en  the  ISiaeara  frontier,  1,  65, 

127,  216. 
of  Chenango  -  county. 

N.  Y.,  13,  94,  153,  22S,  2S1,  3S3. 
of  the  Meiican  War, 

265. 
Replies,  41, 
Republican  Committee,  in  New  York, 

on  the  Federai;;Constitutioii,  280. 
Party.      The   orluln   of., 

329. 
Revival-mtetings,  in  the  West,  206. 
Revolutionary  War  in  South  Carolina.. 

Incidents  of,  90,  242. 
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Keynoldp.  General,  ai  Getry5bni£.20 ; 
his  cliaracter.  20. 

Governor,   of   lilinoif ,  in 

the  Black  Ha'wk  War,  354. 

Einll,  General.    The  capture  of,  T6. 

Riplev.  General  Eleazer.  in  1S14,  9", 
in  the  Battle  of  Chippewa,  6S;  in 
the  Battle  of  Lundye-lane,  73-76  ; 
in  command  of  the  Army,  change  of 
policy  and  plans,  127:  obituaries  of, 
239;  an  anpubiished  letter  from, 
248. 

Rocky-mountain.     The  Battle  of,  91. 

RoTse,    N.  Iv.,  as  nu  historian,  191. 

Rush.    Doctor  Richard.  56. 

Sac  and  Foi  Indians.  War  -with,  in 
1S32.  353. 

■Salem,  Mass.  Witchcraft  trials  at, 
379. 

Sam  Brown.    A  legend  of  him,  227. 

Schuyler,  Fort.     Treaty  of,  15. 

Scott".  Genera]  Winiield,  in  1S14,  9  :  at 
the  Battle  of  Chippewa,  67;  at  the 
Battle  of  Lnndy's-lane,  h;  vrhat  is 
due  to  him,  265;  in  the  Mexican 
War,  265-272;  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  35S-560. 

Secession,  The  War  of.  See  Ap-^o- 
mattox  C.  H.,  Army  of  Potomac, 
Breckinridge.  Confederate  Love- 
taps.  etc.,  JJereJii,  Diary,  Fort 
Fisher,  Fort  ^urater,  Getty sbv.rg, 
Grant,  Hancock,  Eooker,  Hoxcard, 
Hunt,  John i^ton,  Lamar,  Lee,  Gen- 
fral  Fitzhugh,  Lee.  General  Eoberi 
E;  Lincoln"^.  Lorigstnet,  JlcCltUan, 
Gerieral  George  B.,  Meade,  General 
George  G.,  Afurfree.sboro',  Pendle- 
ton. Pennsylvania,,  Pickett,  Rey- 
nolds. 

,  talked  of,  in  li S7, 1-15 ;  in 

1807-9,  318, 

Sedgewick,  ]MaioT  Robert.  His  expe- 
di'tion  against  the  French,  in  1054, 
37, 

Seminole  War,  in  Florida,  39. 

Shea's  Cra?noisy  Se^'ies.  47, 

Sheibnrue.  N.  T.  Historical  and  per- 
gonal reminiscences  of.  254. 

■Sheridan.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mich- 
ael, 199. 

■Sickles.  Genera]  Daniel  E.,  at  Gettys- 
burg^, 21. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.  An  tinpublished 
letter  from.  243. 

Slavery,  in  the  I-Torth-weBt  Territory, 
147 ;  Jefferson's  relations  with  it, 
147;  in  Indiana,  209. 

Slocum.  General  Henry  W.,  at  Gettys- 
burg, 20. 

Smithvil]«,N.  T.  Historical  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of,  335. 

South  Carolina.  ReTolutionary  Inci- 
dents of,  ''0,  243. 

Spalding,    Mosi  Rev,  M.  J.,  D.D.,  132. 

Spoonef  family,  45, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  103. 

St.  Caetine.  Baron  Jean  Vincent,  121. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur.  How  he 
became  Gorernor  of  the  Korih-west 
Territory,  143.  145. 

Standieh,  "  Miles,  .and  Catholicism,  40. 

States.     War-bonds  of  Southern,  254. 

Stephens.  Alesander  H.,  as  an  his- 
torian, 187. 

Stone-river,  Battle  of.  See  jTurfreeS' 
horo'. 

Subercase,  Daniel  Anque  de.  Govern- 
or of  Port  Royal,  121. 

Sullivan.  Hon.  James.  An  unpublish- 
ed letter  from,  245. 

Sumter.  Fort.  Effect  of  the  frll  of, 
in  ISCl,  121. 


Swift,  General.    Burial  of,  69. 

Tarvatines,  at  the  siege  of  Port  Roval, 
121. 

Tavlor.  General  Zacharv,  in  Mexico, 
266. 

Telegraph.  Original  invention  of  the 
Electro-magnetic,  290, 

Temple.    Ladv.  S2. 

Sir  John,  S2. 

Thick-neck,  a  Tuscarora  Chief,  13. 

Thomas,  General  Da^dd.    His  trial,  96, 

, Isaiah.    TJnpubliebed  letters 

from  him.  365,  366 ;  incidents  of  the 
publication  of  Lis  History  of  Print- 
ing, 365-367, 

Rev.  W.  M.    His  bravery  in 

war,  103. 

Thompson.  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  as  an  his- 
torian, 193. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort.  Capture  of,  1775, 
3S2. 

Titles,  Clerical.    Essay  on,  250. 

Toxue,  a  Chief  of  the  Norridgewocke, 
124. 

Tracy.    John,  230. 

"  Treadwell,  S.  1517."  InscriptioQ  of, 
295. 

Treaty.  Dummer's,  125;  of  Utrecht, 
123. 

Tmeteee.  and  what  they  amount  to,  in 
the  Nev7Tork  Historical  Society,  42. 

Tucke.    Rev.  John,  376,  377. 

"  Unadilla-hunt,"  described,  233. 

United  States.  Oppogition  to  the  Cou- 
sritution  for,  280. 

Universal  Plenitude  of  Being  and  Na- 
ture and  Immortality  of  the  Human 
Soul.    An  Essay  on,' 29,  76, 

University.  Education  of  Females  in, 
first  agitated,  320. 

Upper  Canada.    War  of  1812  in,  5, 

Utrecht,    Treaty  of,  123,  124, 


Van  Buren  family,  226, 

Van  2Tesi?,  family,  226. 

Van  Schaack  family,  226. 

Vaughn,  John   N.     An   unpublished 

letter  from,  248. 
Vera  Cruz.    Attack  on,  26T. 
Vermont.      Minutes    of    the    CTreeu- 

mountam  -  boys'    Conventions.    93; 

capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  382. 
Vincennee,   Indiana.    Failure  of    the 

Bank  of,  207. 
Virginia.    See  Henry,  Patrick. 


'ax.    Indian,  1755-1763,  40. 
. ..,  Revolutionarv.    In  South  Caro- 
lina, 90,  243  ;  in  New  York  City,  106  ; 
in  Canadn,  295  ;    capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga, 3S2. 

. ..  of  1812.  Reminiscences  of  Cam- 
Pftia-u  of  1S14,  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier";  1,  65,  126.  216:  affairs  of,  in 
:S13,  2  ;  neglect  of  its  history,  3.  4; 
its  features,  4,  5;  cempaign  of  1812, 
5:  campaign  of  1813,  5;  campaign 
of  1S14,  7;  its  purpose,  8;  Battle  of 
Chippewa,  67;  in  Chenango-county, 
N.  Y..99;  Battle  of  Queensto-i^n, 
G9  ;  Battle  of  Plattsburg,  243  ;  Battle 
of  >eT»^  Orleans,  252,  322;  recollec- 
tions of  the  civil  history  of,  307; 
kindling  of,  308;  attack  on  the  Chei- 
apeake^h'igAte.  303. 

,  Black-hawk.    Lecture  on,  353 


,  Florida.  Origin  of,  3».  299  ;  let- 
ters from  the  field,  in,  301, '-371. 

......   Mexican.      Reminisceuoes   of, 

265;  origin  of,  265. 


of  Secession.    Invasion  of  Peuu- 

sylvania,  16  :  Battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro',  32;  General  Breckinridge's 
Commission,  92 ;  letters  from  Gener- 
als Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  A.Myers. 
93;  a  hero  of,  103;  diary  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry-man,  1863-4,  210  ;  true 
story  of  the  final  surrender,  235 ; 
General  Hooker  on  General  Howard, 
253:  "On  to  Richmond,"  author  of 
the  phrase,  254;  an  incident  in,  254; 
war-bonds  of  States  in  the  Confed- 
ate  States,  254,  321 ;  Confederate 
States  forces  in  the  field,  320  ;  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  821  ; 
battles  at  Port  Fisher,  368:  McClel- 
lan's  second  command  of  the  Army, 
375. 

bonds  of  the  States  of  the  South, 

254,321, 

Warren,  General  Fitz  Hemy.  Author 
of  '*  On  to  Richmond,"  254, 

Washington,  Georpe,  His  burial-place, 
103 ;  life  of,  pitbiished  in  Japan,  104 , 
courtship  of,  165, 166;  Adams's  jeal- 
otisy  of,  374;  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
378  ;  letter  written  by  him,  379. 

jpenies,  36. 

Waterf  ord,  Maine,  40. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony.  His  esti- 
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